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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


When the publishers of this .work communicated to me their 
proposal to render my work, SprachvergleicJmng und XJrgeschichte, 
more accessible to the English public by means of a translation, I 
felt it alike a pleasure and an honour — ^the more so as it seemed to 
warrant the belief that the First Edition had already made some 
valued friends in England. 

The Science of Language, on which the following investigations 
are based, may properly be termed a daughter of the Anglo-German 
world, and if we pay honour to Franz Bopp as the founder of our 
science, we are not in danger of forgetting that it was from English 
hands that he received the key to its comprehension — knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

But out of the purely grammatical treatment which language 
received at Bopp’s hands, and side by side with it, .in the course of 
time — and again with the active co-operation of English scholars-— 
the idea was more and more definitely developed that perhaps by 
the aid of the same Comparative Philology, to which such startling 
results were due in the domain of words and their forms, it might 
also be possible to penetraW somewhat more deeply into the history 
of the things denoted by those words. As the archreologist, armed 
with pick and shovel, descends into the depths of the eai*th, in 
order to trace the footsteps of the past in bone and stone-remains, 
so the student of language might endeavour to employ the flotsam 
and jetsam of language — washed on the shore of history from ages 
immeasurably remote — to reconstruct .the picture of the primeval 
age. The presentiment to which Leibnitz gave utterance in the 
sentence : “ Nihil majorem ad antiquas populorum origines inda- 
gandas lucem prsebere quam oollationeni linguarum,” was fulfilled. 
In a word, Linguistic Palseology arose. 

Thus, for some time past Etymology has been a sister scionce to 
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prehistoric Archaedlogy in the investigation of primitive culture. 
And now a third point of departure has been found from which to 
pass beyond the bounds of history. The attempt has been made 
by careful comparison of the antiquities of the individual Indo- 
European peoples to distinguish between what, on the one hand, 
they have jointly inherited in the way of manners and customs, of 
private, public, and religious institutions, and what, on the other 
hand, in this connection may be termed their recent acquisitions, 
whether loans from abroad or the results of their own independent 
evolution. Thus to Etymology and Archaeology a third science has 
been added — ^that of Comparative Antiquities, which, as I am firmly 
convinced, opens a new prospect, fuU of promise, for the history of 
the individual Indo-European peoples. 

It is on this triple basis that the present work is founded, being 
designed as a comprehensive account of what we know at present 
about the prehistoric period of the Indo-European race. 

With this object, the first of the four Parts, into which the work 
is divided, traces the historical development of the views and 
theories that have thus far been promulgated on this subject. 
This, it is hoped, will prove of service to the friends of Linguistic 
Pal«eontology, as the literature of the subject, whether in extensive 
works; tiny pamphlets, or even in the daily press, is extremely 
scattered. M-uch that is not essential has been purposely passed 
over. The views summarised are not criticised in detail in this 
Part, the object of which is to state the arguments for and against 
in as objective a manner as possible; indeed, they are not subjected 
to any criticism, save what is necessarily implied in the order and 
manner of their arrangement and statement. Only those points to 
which I could not expect to return in the course of the work have 
notes of correction or explanation attached. 

The Second Part, however, is especially devoted to a critical and 
methodical examination of the value of linguistic data for con- 
clusions as to the history of culture. What the student of pre- 
historic times is, and what he is not, justified in inferring from the 
evidence of language are the questions mainly discussed in this 
section. I venture to hope that I have in this discussion con- 
tributed my share towards removing the suspicions which have 
been expressed in England of late on the employment of Etymology 
for purposes of history.* It will be apparent that the student of 

* 0/., e.g., Abbott, Eviiorij of Urcecc, p. 25, London, 1888 : “Nothing 
IS so delusive as facts founded upon etymologies or The Saturday JReview, 
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laiigu8|,ge is by no means blind to the diflfioulties which beset hk 
task, but on the contrary is fully conscious of the need of always 
supporting the conclusions of Etymology by the observations of' 
History and Archteology, 

The work now turns from the historical and theoretical side of 
the question to the actual investigation of the Primeval Age, and 
begins with an exhaustive examination of one of the chief and 
cardinal points in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans — 
the question whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, 
were or were not acquainted with the Metals. This inquiry, which 
I am brought to answer in. the negative, proves to be intimately 
involved with the further question — Whence and in what way 
acquaintance with the Metals, if unknown to the Primeval Period, 
spread amongst the Indo-European peoples in later times? For 
the solution of this difficult problem I believe that I have collected 
wUat linguistic data there are, without losing sight of History and 
Aroheeology. 

This seemed to give a basedine, satisfactory alike from the point 
of view of theory and of facts, from which we might venture to 
grasp the multitude of linguistic and historic facts bearing on 
prehistoric research, which are presented by the various Indo- 
European peoples. The book concludes, accordingly, with an 
attempt to portray the Primeval Indo-Euinpean Period as a 
whole in a series of pictures representing its most important 
phases — The Animal Kingdom, Cattle, The Plant-World, Agri- 
culture, Computation of Time, Food and Drink, Clothing, 
Dwellings, Traffic and Trade, The Culture of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, and The Prehistoric Monuments of Europe (especially the 
Swiss Lake-Dwellings), Family and State, Religibn, The Original 
Home. 

The last-named chapter, that which deals with the original home 
of the Indo-European race, alone requires a few further words. 
It is this problem which in England has of late been the subject 
of considerable discussion (c/. on this point especially Van den 
Gheyn, UOrigine Europienne des AryaSy Paris, 1889) ; and two 
further works dealing mainly with this question have appeared 

p. 22, January 4, 1890 t “The philological arguments, proving from words 
common to Aryan tongues, that the undivided Aryans have this or tliat 
institution, or custom, or piece of knowledge in common, seems to us of very 
slight importance. In the dark backward and abysm of time, words liavo 
been so shifted, added to, dropped, cut, and shuffled, that real historical know- ' 
ledge based on terms of speech is next to inqiossiblc. ” 
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since the completion of this book.* In this discussion very great 
weight, and, if I am notj mistakenj too great weight, has been given 
to K. Penka’s two works {ptighitt 4rwccce, l&SS, and Dtr Herhunft 
der Arier, 1886). I am not blind to the value of the numerous 
new points of view which Penka has proposed for determining the 
relation between race and language. On the other hand, I, like 
Ma-x Miillerj cannot close my eyes to the many mistakes into 
which Penka has fallen, at any rate in the employment of his 
philological and historical materials. The impossibility of attain- 
ing to any result on the lines laid down by Penka, in the present 
state of inthropology, is dealt with by me on pp. 35, 82, /, of this 
book. 

My opinion is thatHhe last word has not yet been spoken on 
this question. Anyhow, fi’esh W-orks on this subject will speedily 
be forthcoming. Thus, Johannes Schmidt pointed out at the 
Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, held at Stockholm, 
that the numeral systems of the European languages frequently 
betray indications that the decimal notation is crossed by a 
duodecimal or' sexagesinial system. With much acuteness,” says 
the report (cf. Deutsche JRundscha% p. 227, No. 3, 1889--96), “the 
speaker tried to show it was probable that we have here the 
influence of the Babylonian mode of measuring space and time, 
W’hich is based on the numeral 60 ; a hypothesis, the importance 
of which for the question as to the prehistoric abode of the 
European peoples, and consequently of the original Indo-European 
home, is manifest.” J. Schmidt will publish his views and the 
arguments in support of them in a special treatise. 

From another side, the question of the connection between the 
Indo-European peoples and the Finnish peoples in prehistoric times 
-~a question of the highest importance for our problem— is to be 
discussed anew. 

I therefore beg that the attempt hero made to localise the home 
of the Indo-Europeans may be regarded as merely tentative, and 
that it may receive an unprejudiced and careful consideration. 

I cannot conclude this Preface without expressing my heart- 
felt thanics to the Translator of the work, Mr F.’ B, Jevons. 
Mr Jevons had already completed his translation of the First 
Edition, and prepared it for the press, when the necessity for a 


Londou, 1889, and The 
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Second Edition presented itself, and the Second Edition has grown 
into an almost entirely new work, Mr Jevons, nevertheless, with 
the greatest self-sacrifice undertook the task thus imposed of 
retranslating the work. If any reader, therefore, lays down the 
book with a feeling of satisfaction, much of his thanks will be due 
to Mr Jevons. 

0, Schrader. 

Jena, March 1890. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Br Schrader omits to state that he very kindly volunteered to 
look through the proof-sheets of the Translation with a view to 
ensuring the correctness of the many words which he cites from, 
all Indo-European (and sundry other) languages. And although 
Br Schrader is in no way responsible for the correctness of the 
Translation, still I have been able to consult him whenever I was 
in doubt as to his meaning \ and as he has read all the proofs, I 
do not think it likely that any mistakes have escaped our joint 
efforts. 


The Uniybrsity, Durham. 


F. B. Jev<ws. 
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PREHISTOEIC ANTIQUITIES. 


PART I. 

THE HISTORY OF LINGUISTIC PALEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTEE I. 

THE BEGINNINGS OP LINGUISTIC PALiEONTOLOQY. 

EiGHTiaNTH century views about the linguistic and ethnological 
relatfonship ot nations can nowhere be better or more coiupre- 
hensively studied than in the numerous writings of the most 
•learned and distinguished student • of language of that period, 
Johann Christoph Adelung. His principal work Mithridates^ or the 
General Science of Language {Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde^ 1806-1816, from the second part onwards continued by 
J. S, Vater from Adeliing’s papers, 3 vola, Berlin), stands mid- 
way between the old science of language and the new, and may 
be designated as a continuation, only more thorough and more 
methodical, of the idea of a universal glossary, which was suggested 
by Leibnitz, and first carried into execution in the St Petersburg 
Dictionary of the Czarina Katherine. The design at the bottom of 
this idea, viz., to establish the mutual relations of nations by means 
of a comparison of their languages, is characteristic of the position 
then filled by the science of language, which was little mpre than 
that of handmaiden to ethnology. But the criterion of these 
comparisons was hot, as in the St Petersburg Dictionary and 
elsewhere, dollections of - individual words, for Adelung does not 
attempt to conceal his grave suspicions of them (cf Preface, p. viii). 
On the strength of the large number of translations in existence,**^ 
the Lord’s Prayer in nearly five hundred languages and dialects 
was taken as the test of language, on the ground that only by 
means of a continuous piece of human speech is it possible to follow 

*■ The person who first had the idea of using the Lord’s Prayer as a teat of 
language was J. Schildberger, about 1477. On the collections of the L. P,, 
see MithHdates, i. p. 646 seq. 
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the movement and spirit of a language, and, above all, to trace its 
structure, external and internal (c/. Preface, p. xii). 

Our interest in this work, which may be read not without profit 
to this day, lies principally in the author’s views of the relationship 
of the European and -Asiatic peoples, and particularly of those 
among them which have been grouped together under the name of 
Indo-European, To begin with^, the fatal error that the language 
of the Bible must be regarded as the original language of mankind, 
ah error first energetically combated by Leibnitz, may be regarded 
as vanquished. Even in his work, On the History of the German 
Language {fiber die Geschichte der deuUchen Sprach^, &o., which 
appeared at Leipzig in 1781, Adelung says, in the Introduction, 
p. 10 : “ People have at all times given themselves a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble in trying to find out what was the first 
language in the world, because they believed that then it must be 
Very easy to derive all the other languages from it. ... . Hebrew 
is certainly the oldest language of which we^have any considerable 
remains ; but it is not therefore the most ancient,” and he adds, in 
the Preface to the Mithrid.^ p. 11 ; I do not derive all languages 
from a single one j Noah’s ark to me is a closed fortress, and the 
ruins of Babylon need fear no molestation from me.” 

Nevertheless, Adelung is firmly convinced of the Asiatic origin 
of the peoples of Europe. At that time proofs were not considered 
necessary for this view. “ Asia,” says Adelung in the introduction 
to Part I. of the MithridateSj “ has at all times been regarded as that 
portion of the world in which the human race had its origin, where 
it received its first education, and from the centre of which it 
poured forth its multitudes over the whole of the rest of the 
world,” and in the introduction to the second part of this work, he 
says ; “ That portion of the globe which we, following the example 
of the Phosnioians, call Europe, is really but the western continua- 
tion of Asia Therefore, it has this quarter of the globe to 

thank for its population, and especially Central Asia” (though 
Paradise, according to Adelung,. a&., i. p. 61, lay in Cashmere), 
“that great and ancient nursery of the human race for Asia, 
Europe, and America,” 

Adelung also had ideas about the order and direction in which 
the various peoples immigrated into Europe, cf Oldest History of 
the Germans, <kc.. {Aelteste Geschicht^ ^der Deutschen, &o,,' Leipzig, 
1806, p. 121). He distinguishes in Europe, from east to west, six 
different races a-nd languages, Iberians, Celts, Teutons, Thracians 
(more precisely the group formed by the Thracian, Pelasgio, Greek, 
and Latin languages), Finns, and Slavs, of which the Iberians, as 
dwelHng farthest west, must have migrated first. Anyhow, the 
porition of these races relatively to each other shows that their immi- 
gration followed two main lines of march : one, that of the Celts and 
Thracians (ef, however, Mithrid,^ ii. p. 340) to the soyith, t]^e other 
that of the Teutons, Slavs, and Finns to the north of the IDanube. 

If we now inquire to what extent Adelung and Ms age had 
recognised the etymological kinship of the Lado-Germanic Ian- 
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guages, we have, first to mention that the important resemblances 
of Sanskrit to the other languages were, thanks especially to the 
writing of Frater Paulinus a S. Bartholomeeo,* by no means 
unknown. Adelung has a chapter {Mithrid.^ i. p. 149) entitled 
“ Agreement of mapy words in Sanskrit with words of other ancient 
languages," which begins with the following sentence : “ The great 
antiquity of this language is shown among other things' by the 
agreement of so many of its words with words of other ancient' 
languages, the only possible reason for which is that all these 
peoples at their origin, and before their separation, belonged to a 
common race.” Here, however, there is no recognition of the idea 
, of an Indo-Germanio family of nations, as is shown by the cata- 
logues of words which follow, and in which Hebrew, Syrian, 
Turkish^ and other words are brought in for comparison with 
Sanskrit. 

As to the rest, in regard to the Indo-Germanio peoples, there 
were two cases of closer connectiop which were particularly asserted 
and maintained at that period : the first was the close relationship 
between Latin and Greek, the second that which was supposed to 
exist between Persian and German. On the latter point, especially 
since the year 1597, a very extensive literaturef had been amassed, 
and even Leibnitz was of the opinion {cf. Mithrid., i. p, 277) that 
the relation between German and Persian was so close that Integri 
versus jPersice scribi possunt, quos Germanus intelligat. 

The explanation of relations of this kind was at that period 
sought exclusively in processes of mingling, which the peoples in 
question were supposed to have gone through in historic or pre- 
historic times. Thus Adelung and Vater {Mithrid.f ii. p. 457) 
explain Latin as a mixture of Celtic {Aborigines) and Greek 
(Pelasgi) elements, and the German constituents in Persian are 
brought into connection with the sojourn of the Goths on the Black 
Sea in the neighbourhood of Persia: “ for, as they were a ■\^'ild, rest- 
less, conquering race, ever seeking to expand at the cost of their 
neighbours, they cannot have spared Persia when in its neighbour- 
hood” {ef. Aelteste Geschiehte der Beutscheny 1806, p. 560). Further, 
“Greek', to our astonishment, contains many Teutonic roots, perhaps 
one-fifth of its vocabulary, and yet we may not regard the one 
language as the mother of the other. Since the Teutons came 
from the east, they must have dwelt a long time in the north of 
Thrace, before they penetrated still further north, and as barbariq 
tribes cannot long behave as peaceful neighbours, they may have 
poured over the district south of them, and made themselves 
masters of it several times, and have left a part of their language 
behind them as a memento.” Such was Adelung’s opinion on this 

* .1798. Diss, de antiquitate et Oiffi'ndtate lingme Zemdicoi, Bamscridamicce et 
Qermanieoe. Padna, 

180?. Biss, de Latini sermonis origins st cum orieiUalibm Unguis connexions, 
Rome. 

+ Given in Adelung, Aelteste Qesdiiclde dsr Dsutschen, Ac., Leipzig, 18b6, 
p. 36Q ssq. Gf. dao Th. Benfey, OescUchte der Sprcudvwissemchhfftf p. 228 
seg. 
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subject in the Olde&t History of the Germans, &c. (Aelteste Geschichte 
der Heutschen, <fec., p. 352), which appeared a short time before 
Part I. of the Mithridates, It is, therefore, very remarkable that 
the same author, in those passages of the Mithridates in which he 
has to speak of the same subject, reaches another view of the 
matter, and one which comes very near the true state of the case. 
At any rate, in the Mithridates, i. p. 279, it strikes him as very 
surprising that the Teutonic elements in Persian look not like 
strangers, but “ as though they were closely interwoven with the 
original structure of the language -and its forms.” For this 
reason, the following explanation seems to him to be far the most 
probable ; “ The Teutons, like all the peoples of the West, derive 
their descent from Asia, and if it is now impossible to determine the 
locality which they inhabited before their migrations, still there is 
no reason why it should not be placed in Central Asia close to the 
bounds of Persia and Thibet, a country w'hose unstable hordes have 
sometimes populated, and more than once shaken Europe, The 
Teuton, the Slav, the Thracian, the Celt, and so on, may thus 
have drawn /rm- one and the same linguistic source, and at the same 
time as the Persian, and only have become estranged by time, climate, 
and customs.^^ 

Thus, the learned German student of language had shortly before 
his death, independently as it seems, reached the same conclusion 
as that which the famous Englishman, Sir W. Jones, owing to his 
greater knowledge of Sanskrit, had pronounced * as early as the 
year 1786, — namely, that the points of agreement between this 
language and especially Greek and Latin, though also ancient 
Geiman and Celtic (Persian and Slavonic are not mentioned by 
Jones in the passage in question), can only be explained on the 
assumption that they are derived from a common source, nowperJutps 
no longer in existence. 

It was reserved for the nineteenth century to produce proof in 
the scientific sense, of the unity of the Indo-Germanio f languages. 

Thanks to the immortal Franz Bopp, the circle of Indo-European 
languages begins to be drawn closer and tighter.- Doubt is now 
no longer possible as to the common origin of the languages dealt 
with in Bopp's Comparative Grammar (1833-35) : Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonic, Gothic, and German, to 
which may be added, as dealt with in separate treatises, Celtic 
(1839), Old Prussian (1853), Albanian (1864-55), and in a second 
edition (1866-61), Armenian. But whereas with Bopp the assump- 
tion of a prehistoric unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples is but a 
background for the explanation of facts of language, on the founda- 
tion laid by him the idea gradually begins to be recognised as one 
of pre-eminent importance for history. 

Nothing, however, was more closely connected with the explana- 

* Cf. Th. Benfey, Geschichte der SpraHivriasemchcft, p, B47, 

+ The expression Indo-Germanio seems to have been first used by Klaproth 
in his Asia Polyglotta, 2nd ed., 1881 (and also in the first edition, 1823 ?), and 
not as Spiegel {Arische Feriode, vi.) thinks, by Pott for the first time. 
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tion of the relationship of the Indo-Germanic languages to each 
other than the question as to the starting-point, the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans. If one looked at a group o|’ related words, 
such say, as Goth, fadar^ Lat. pater^ G. Tranyp, Sans. pMf Zend. 
pita^ there were a priori two possible ways of explaining their 
relation: either one of the forms enumerated must .be "regarded ag^ 
the parent of the rest, or they are all derived from some one 
original form now no longer existing, and only recoverable by the 
comparison of languages. It was necessary to decide this question 
one way or the other before the position of the original Indo-Ger- 
manic home could be determined; and although Sir W. Jones had 
divined the truth, there were not wanting people to claim one or 
other of the' Indo-European languages as the mother of the rest. 
The honour of this post w’as assigned either to Sanskrit, to which 
was principally due the discovery of an Indo-European family of 
languages, or to Zend, which had all the greater reputation for 
sanctity and antiquity, because little was known about it to 
inquirers at the beginning of the present century. 

The derivation of-,the Indo-Germanic family from India was 
maintained by F. von Schlegel in his epoch-making work, The 
Language and Wisdom of the Hindus {Spradhe und Weisheit der 
Inder, 1808, cf. vol. hi. ch. iii. p. 173). He explains the connec- 
tion of the languages, mythology, and religion of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples in an historical manner, by means of colonies, which were 
sent forth in the remotest past from populous India to Asia and 
Europe, and were there fused with the original inhabitants of the 
land, on whom they stamped their language and customs. Indh 
viduals also, especially priests, thinks Schlegel, may occasionally 
have journeyed forth as missionaries, and spre^ their native tongue. 
On the other hand, the greater antiquity of Zend, as compared 
with Sanskrit, is asserted by H. F. Link in a work which also was . 
of very great value for that period. Antiquity and the Primeval 
World explained hy Natural Science {Die Urwelt und dcu Altertum^ 
erldutert dwch die Naturhmde, 2 Pts,, Berlin, 1821 and 1822). 
As, however, according to him, “the original Zend language,” the 
mother of Sanskrit, from which sprang Greek, Latin, and Slavonic — 
German is still in his eyes the daughter of Persian, which again is 
the outcome of a remarkable mixture of Zend and barbaric (i.e., 
Teutonic) elements — was spoken in Media and the neighbouring 
districts, he has no doubt that the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans is to be looked for in the highlands of Armenia, Media, 
and Georgia, a view which at the beginning of this century 
generally prevailed amongst the most distinguished inquirers, 
Anquetil-Buperron, Herder, Heeren, and others. Here, too, as 
in Adelung’s opinion also {cf. Mithrid.^ i, p. 5), was ’the home of 
the domesticated animals and cultivated plants, and generally of 
all “ the improvements in man's condition, which were transmitted 
to us ” {cf. p. 243). 

However, these purely hypothetical conjectures as to the original 
Indo-European liome lost every shred of support the moment the 
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oonviction spread that all the Indo-European languages, and there- 
fore Sanskrit and Zend, stood in the relation of sisters to one 
another. India alone was for some time longer, and by A. Curzon 
last of all (On the Original Extensim of the iSanshrit Language over 
certain Portions of Asia and Ewrope, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, xvi. p. 172, 1856), treated as the starting-point of the Indo- 
Europeans .(c/. J, Muir, Original Sanshrit Texts, ii. 2, p. 301 eeq.). 

The first to try to obtain some firm ground for determining the 
position of the original Indo-Germanic home, T?pithout falling a victim 
to the erroneous idea that some one of the Indo-Germanio peoples 
was to be regarded as the parent of the rest, was J. G. Rhode in 
his book The Sacred Stories of the Zend People (Die heilige Sage 
dks Zendvolkes, Frankfurt, 1820 (of. F. Spiegel in Ausland, 1871, 
p. 65). He also first pointed to that portion of the interior of 
Asia which is still regarded by numerous scholars as the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. 

Rhode begins by endeavouring to discover the geographical 
starting-point of the Zend people, in which he comprehends 
Bactrians, Medes, and Persians ; and' with this view he employs 
the celebrated first Fargard of the Ven.didM, in which, as is 
known, sixteen districts occur as the creation of Ormuzd, and as 
many places as sent in opposition by Ahriman. Now, in the 
enumeration of the districts Rhode sees traces of the gradual 
expansion of the Zend people, whose starting-point he considers to 
be the Airyana Vaejahh, first mentioned in that passage. As this 
Airyana Ya^janh is followed next by Sugdha, which is undoubtedly 
the Greek ^oyStav^ (O.P. Sugvda, modem Samarkand), Eeriene 
(sic) and Sogdiana must have bordered directly on each other, 
and it must have been possible for the nation to move directly 
from the first to the second. Eeriene Yiedjo (sfc), therefore, is to 
be looked for nowhere else than on the mountains of Asia, whence, 
as far as history goes hack, peoples have perpetually migrated; 
that is, on the cold and lofty plateaux and the summits of the 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, at the sources of the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus”* (p. 86). Now, as the evidence of 
language shows that Zend and Sanskrit are related to each other 
“as two sisters bom of the same mother,” once upon a time the 
Brahmins must have migrated from the elevated plateaux or the 
skirts of the, mountains of Central Asia to the banks of the 
Ganges and the Indus (p. 96). Nay ( Rhode believes that he has 
even found in the Avesta the cause of the original people's sudden 
departure from the original home, A sudden lowering of the 
previously warm temperature of Central Asia compelled them to 
abandon their cold mountain home for the warmer districts of 
Sogdiana, Bactria, Persia, ifec. 

In the same sense as Rhode, and about the same time, A. W 
von Schlegel delivered himself in the Latin preface to a great 
work, which he designed, but never published, Etymologiaum 
novum sive syn^sis linguarum (cf Indische BiUiothek, i. p, 2741 
Quid xgitur? he says on p. 291, ^^num origines lingucvrum Pelasgi- 
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corttwt &t Germanicarum ah Indo e^ Gauge repetere moliui'url 
Minime quidem. Nullam harwn ah altera derivatam did posse 
censeOf sed omn&s dediLctis in cont/raria rivulis ah eodem fonte 
Jluxisse” And farther, p. 293, JN'eque tamen Germanos indi- 
genas. cwm Tacito crediderim^ sed olim in Asia interior e, unde ei. 
Pelasgi sunt profecti, vidnas his sedes incoluisse.^'' More precisely, 
A. W. V. Schlegel decides for the district between the Caspian 
Sea and the mountains of Central Asia, in a later 'paper, Pe 
Vorigine des Hindus (cf. Transactions 'of the Royal Sodety of Literal 
ture, London, 1834, and Essais Idttlraires et HistoriqueSi Bonn, 
1842). 

An observation of the estimable Julius v. Klaproth deserves to 
be mentioned here, inasmuch as it is the first attempt to ascertain 
anything about the original home of the Indo-Europeans by mean 
of Comparative Philology .and the geography of plants. As early 
as the year 1830 (c/. Nouveau Journal Asiat^ v. p. 112) this scholar, 
from the fact that the name of the birch was the only name of a 
tree in Sanskrit which recurred in the other Indo-Gennanib 
languages (Sans, hhilrja - hereza^ &c.), drew the conclusion 

that the Sanskrit population of India must have come from the 
north. “ These peoples did not find in their new home the trees 
which they had known in the old, with the exception of the birch, 
which grows on the southern slopes of the Himalayas.” Further, 
according to Klaproth {Asia PolyglotkL^ 1831, p. 42) the Indo- 
Europeans had descended into the plains partly from the Himalayas, 
partly from the Caucasus, perhaps even “before the Noochian 
flood.” 

Next, P. A. Pott delivered himself as to the geographical and 
ethnological area of the Indo-Europeans, both in the prefaces to his 
Etymological Researches {Etymologischen Eorschungm^ 1833 and 
1836) and in his later treatise Indo-Germanic Family of Languages 
^ ’ Ajpmr Astemm, in the V. Ersch u. 

' , ■ , ;p. 1-112). Indubitably, in PotPs opinion (jE^wcyc., 

p. 19), the cradle of the Indo-Germanic family was in Asia, for 
“esc oriente lux^ and the course of civilisation has always, on the 
whole, followed the sun. The people of Europe once lay on the 
breast of Asia, and like children played around her, their mother ; 
for this wo now no longer need to rely on confused and almost for- 
gotten memories, we have actual and historical proof before us in 
the languages of Europe and Asia. There or nowhere must we 
look for the playground, the gymnasium in which, man first 
developed the i^owers of his body and his mind ” {Etym, Forsch,^ 
i. p. xxi). In Asia, he decides for the district on the Oxus and 
Jaxartos, from the northern slopes of the Himalaya to the Caspian 
Sea. Hero we may most safely imagine the parting-place to have 
been, from which tlie two main streams of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples seem to have moved in ^-v'- * 'Fncyc,^ p. 19). 

While Poiit then maintained ■ * ■ ■ ■ ' i ■ ■ origin of the 

Indo-Europeans on the strength of general considerations, much 
the same as those to which Adelung had already given utterance. 
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Ch. Lassen endeavoured in his Indian Antiquity {Indische Alter- 
iMTmhunde, 1847, i. pp. 511-31) to support Rhode’s view by new 
combinations. The way, indeed, in which India is disU’ibuted 
between the diflferent peoples that inhabit it, is held to indicate 
that the “ Aryans,” whose complexion distingi^ishes them from the 
^ must have come into, the land from the north- 

■ji . . * . e, however, their journey from the land of the 

Oxus must have led them through the western passes of the Hindu- 
Kush, through Cabul to the Punjaub. That, further, the Airy ana 
VaSjanh of the Avesta was really situated where Rhode thought, 
in the north of Sogdiana, on the cold highland of the western 
slopes of Belurtagt and Mustag, and that it is here we must look 
for the original country, not only of the ancient Persians, but of 
the whole Indo-Germanic family {cf. Altertumsk,, i. p. 527), is further 
shown, Lassen thinks, by the fact that the Tadschiks, who speak 
Persian, the old original inhabitants of Khasgar, Jarkand, Khoten, 
Aksu, &c., dwell on both sides of that lofty mountain, and spread 
thence over Central Asia. And to these peoples Klaproth in his Asia 
Pplyglotta^ p. 243, and Ritter, by whom the hypothesis of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans was introduced into geography, 
(c/. Mrdhinde^ ii. p. 436, /.), had explicitly alluded as belonging to 
the Persian division of the Indo-Germanic family. Moreover, in 
several tribes, the Yuetif Yuetsih% Yeta^ the Szu, Se, Sai, and 
especially in the blue-eyed, fair-haired Usun (cf. Ritter, JSrdkunde^ 
ii. and vii., in the passages given in the Index under Jlsun and 
Yueti)y which were first referred to by Abel Remusat on the strength 
of Chinese authorities, and which appear about the second century 
before Christ as coming from the East, and as in hostile 
relations with the northern kingdoms of Persia, the la6t waves of 
the Central Asiatic Indo-Europeans were seen ; nay 1 people did not 

* In the year 1860, A. "Weber [IndiscTie Stvd,, i. p. 161) thought he had 
discovered a fresh argument— it was subsequently adopted by Lassen (cf, 
Indisdie Altertwmkunde, L 2, p, 688) and others — to show that the Hindus 
came from the land beyond the Himalayas. He points, to begin with, to the 
ancient s^ory of the flood in the ^(Uapathahrdhmaim, 1, 8, 1. 1, in which it is 
narrated how a fish advised Mann to build a boat because tihie flood would 
come. “ When the flood rose, he (Mann) went on board. The fish swam up, 
and to its horn he fastened the boat’s rope, and so ho crossed this northern 
mowntain'* (the Him&lava). Manu descends thence into India and begets 
children. On the other hand, see Zimmer, Altindmim LehefUy 1879, p. 101. 

- t With regard to the frequently recurring name “ Belurtag,” Bolortag, &c., 
a reference to H. A. Daniel, Emdhueh d&r Oeographie^ 1880, p. 231, will set 
the matter right. He says ; “ From the elevated plateau of Pamir, the roof of 
the world, as the name signifies, Turan stretches west and north-west. Where 

^1.. - tj. ^ ■- _ - ■ 


that portion of Central Asia which is subject to the Chinese Empire from the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and connects the mountain-systems of tne Himalaya, 
Mustagh, Hiudu-Kush in the south with the Alai-Tagh and Thian-Sohan in 
the north. Cf, however, Max Miiller, Jndig, ; what can it teach ns? -p, 267, 
note: “The Bolor, the very existence of w’hich has been denied, has lately 
l^en re-established as the real name of a real mountain by Robert Shaw. 
Ho found that the name was applied by the Kirghis to the district of KitraL” 
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hesitate to identify, as did Klaproth and Kitter, the Yeta with the 
GetcBf the Se with the SaccBy the TJmn with the SuimeSf their 
leaders Kwrimi with the Teut. Jcun-ig {JErdhundCy ii. p. 432), and so 
on. J. Grimm, too, in his Geschichte der JDeutscJien Sprache, con- 
tributed considerably to the spread of these ideas, by identifying 
the GetcB with the Goths. In the south-west of Persia, taken in its 
broadest signification, we have, however, according to Lassen, to 
place the original home of the second great linguistic family of the 
Caucasian race, the Semitic. For the Hebrew story of Eden points 
in this direction, and what the Belurtag was for the Aryans, 
Ararat was for the Semites. A common place of origin, and pre- 
historic contact between the Semites and the Indo-Europeans is 
supposed to be proved by a resemblance between their languages 
which goes beyond “ grammatical structure.” 

Thus, indeed, everything seemed to confirm the opinion that 
the Indo-Germanic peoples and languages had their roots in Asia, 
and J. Grimm was right in maintaining in his History of the 
German Language {Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache^ 1848) that 
this view had but few opponehts. “ All the peoples of Europe,” he 
says, p. 162,/., “came from Asia in the distant past j an irresist- 
ible impulse, the causes of which are hidden from us, set in from 
the east to ' the west. The further west we find a people pene- 
trating, the earlier it must have begun its travels, and the deeper 
the traces it may have left behind it on the way.” The trifling 
and ill-founded opposition ofifered to this opinion of the first 
authorities on the subject (c/. Th. Poesche, Me Arier^ 1878, p. 60) 
soon ceased entirely. 

If Comparative Philology at its first appearance thus raised 
questions of the very greatest importance in history and ethnology, 
which now seemed to be approaching a final solution, the further 
growth of the science was destined to be of importance for another 
branch of human knowledge, which was in m’gent need of assist- 
ance, the history of primitive culture. 

As early as the year 1820, in a quarter apparently far removed 
from the new comparative method, that is, in the Malay and 
Polynesian languages, J. Crawfurd had in his comprehensive work 
the History o/ the Indian Archipelago^ appended a tolerably 
extensive vocabulary to a general dissertation on the Polynesian 
languages, in which he endeavoured to trace the relationship of the 
most important terms of civilisation in this group of languages. 
Indeed, on the strength of his linguistic observations, he had even 
drawn a detailed description of the oldest civilisation of these 
peoples.* 

* Gf. ii. p. 86 : They had made some advances in agriculture, under- 
stood the use of iron, had workers in this metal and in gold, out of which they 
probably made ornaments ; they were clothed in material woven from the 
fibrous bark of plants, which they wove on a loom, but did not yet know how 
to make cotton garments, which knowledge they only obtained later from the 
Indian mainland ; they had domesticated the cow and the buffalo, and used 
them as beasts of draught and burden, as also the pig, the fowl, and the duck, 
which served them as food.” 
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Similar attempts were not wanting in the domain of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. The first step towards arranging Indo- 
Germanio equations for purposes of the history of culture was taken 
by the learned and acute R. K. Raslc, in a prize-essay which 
appeared at Copenhagen in 1818 {Undersogehe om des gamle 
Nordiske eller Islandshe Sprogs Oprindelse^ translated into German 
by J, S. Vater in the Vergleichungstafeln der Buropduchep 
Sta'm,7ris2:)raclie‘)i, &o., Halle, 1882, see pp. 109-32), which contains 
indeed only etymologies confined to the European languages, but 
they are distinguished by what is relatively a very considerable 
degree of accuracy.* 

Two short papers bearing on linguistic palaeontology wero 
A, W. V. Schlegers Names of Animals and Metals {tfber Tier- 
namen und Namen der Metalle, Indische JHhliotek, i. pp. 238—45), 
which were intended to illumine important chapters in the history 
of culture for the first time with the light -of the science of 
language. In both papers Schlegel discusses the transference of 
certain names of animals and metals to other species of animals 
and metals, as, for instance the relation of the Greek : 

Goth. ulbanduSy camel,” a word which ho regards as “ an 
ancient memory of Asia ; ” of Goth, mdps : Lat. 'oulpes j of Sans, 
(fyas, Tent, eisen^ Lat. aes, copper,” &g. Some of the etymologies, 
such as Lat. wsus^ “bear”= O.H.G. ors, “horse,” G. KaprjXo^^ 
Lat. caballus, <iko., throw a lurid light on the condition of Com- 
parative Philology at that time. A universal collection of the 
names of animals Schlegel intended to give in his Synopsis lingu- 
anm {cf, above). 

Equally extensive was the use made of linguistic arguments by 
H. J. Link in his work mentioned above, in the sections on the 
spread of mankind, language as an indication of its spread, the 
home of the domesticated animals and the cultivated plantsj the 
discovery of metals, &o. 

A further step forward was taken by F. G. Eiohhoff in his work 
ParaUhle des langiies de VJSurope et de Vlnde^ 1836 (translated into 
German by Kaltsohmidt, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1845 ; c/. A. Hofer, 
Berliner Jalirb, f. wiss. Kritikj Deo. 1836, Nos. 104-10, and F. 
Pott, UalliscJie Jalurh.f. deutsche Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1838, 
Nos. 310-12). “ Philology and history,” he says in«»the Preface, 

“ go hand in hand, affording each other mutual assistance, for the 
life of nations discloses itself in their language, which is the true 
mirror of their vicissitudes ; and where the national chronology 
loses count, and the thread of tradition breaks, the pedigree of 
words, which survives the fall of kingdoms, begins to throw its 
light on the cradle of the race,” With this view, he groups, as 
indeed^ Bask had done before him, his comparisons of words 
according to their importance for jthe history of culture, assigning 
them to eight groups—tlm moon and the elements, plants and 


* Similar comparative catalogues were besides framed by N. Th. Colebrooke, 
iv p 466 /) though not published {cf. Max Miillor, Essays, 
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animals, tiie body and members, the family and society, town and 
dwellings, arts and furniture, trades and occupations, qualities and 
attributes. In this way he hopes to show how “ this rich and 
tenacious civilisation propagated itself in a thousand different 
degrees, but always in similar stocks and in regular ramifications 
from the banks of the Ganges, the ancient mysterious home, over 
the enormous area that civilisation now covers and whose borders 
are daily extending” (p. 145). 

But however meritorious may be the fundamental idea of Eioh- 
hoff^s collections of words, the collections themselves are almost 
absolutely worthless, as they rest exclusively on superficial 
sicnilarities in the words compared, and are but rarely and then 
accidentally correct. Again, the exaggerated estimate of the 
antiquity of Sanskrit, which leads him to place the home of the 
original people in India, contributes to give the work a false 
direction. A truly scientific etymology, that is, a comparison of 
words on the strength of fixed phonetic laws derived from the 
observation of the sounds of speech, was first laid down in the 
Etymological Researches {Etymologisclie Forschungen) of F. A. Pott 
(1833 and 1836), which obviously had no influence on Eichhoff, 
and which was followed in 1839-42 by Th. Benfey’s Lexicon of 
Greek Roots {Griechisc^ies Wurzellexicor^, Now for the first time 
was linguistic material of a relatively reliable character placed at 
the disposal of the historian of culture. 

A. Kuhn, therefore, had firmer ground under his feet when, in 
the year 1845, he made a fresh attempt, in his epoch-making paper 
On the History of the Indo-Germanic Peoples in the most Ancient 
Times {Zur dltesten Geschichte der Indogermanischen Yolker, Easter- 

Programme of the Berlin P ’'7 - \ 4 -.y Comparative 

Philology to illumine th ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ . period. The 

staiding-point in Kuhn’s discussion, which “does not pretend to he 
anything more than an attempt,” is the question “whether it is 
■ ' ’ IS of this very Comparative Philology to proceed 

• ' that all these great nations are related to each 

other, to a further conclusion, that is to establish the main out- 
lines of the condition of the primitive people in the period 
antecedent to their dispersion ” (p. 2), Here we have the concep- 
tion of a linguistic Palseontology clearly expressed. 

To begin with, Kuhn puts togethelr the names for tolerably 
distant degrees of kinship, such as for brother-in-law and father- 
in-law, which coincide in the Indo-Germanio languages, in order 
thus to demonstrate the existence in the primeval period of a 
regular family life, the kernel and basis of a State. For, according 
to Kuhn, the original people, when it left its original home, had 
already reached a stage in the evolution of the State beyond the 
patriarchal form of society (p. 7). This, he thinks, is shown by 
comparisons such as Sans, rfjan^ Lat, rex^ Goth, reih ; Sans. 
pdii, G. ^dcrts, Goth, faths. (Sans. vi(^dti — lAth. wihzpats)^ 
Further, he finds the pastoral life of the oldest Indo-Europeans 
amply demonstrated by the uniform terms for most of the domesti- 
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Gated animals. Thus lie resiclies the conclusion “ that the cattle 
and poultry possessed by our original ancestors were in the main 
those we have to-day ” (p. 12). The domestication of the cat alone 
he refuses to the primitive world, since its names show no such 
agreement as point to an original connection between them ; on 
the other han4 he considers it possible that our cocks and hens 
were known, in spite of the fact that they have different names 
amongst almost all Indo-Germanic peoples, because of the great 
sanctity of the bird among Hindus, Romans, and Germans (p. 10). 
The Indo-Europeans, however, according to Kuhn, were not merely 
pastoral, they had already made the transition to Agriculture. 
Comparative Philology can, indeed, only make it probable that the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were acquainted with the 
plough and agriculture, for the root employed in the European 
languages to designate the plough — ar (G. dpow, Lat. arar^j <&c.) — 
can only be traced in Sanskrit in this sense hypothetically (p. 12) ; 
for instance, according to Kuhn in dry a, ^‘ploughman” (?) j while 
the European word for plough, G. dporpov, Lat. aratrunif <fco., 
which Kuhn places immediately by the side of the Sans. aHtra, 
in that language only means “oar.'’ On the other hand, 
language decisively proves that grain must have been known and 
employed for making bread before the various peoples separated 
(p. 14). The generd name for grain in the primitive period was 
yava (Sans, pdva, G. ^€df Lith. Jawal). With regard to the indi- 
vidual varieties, Kuhn finds that expressions for different varieties 
of grain agree in all languages compared, and therefore grain 
must have been known to the original people ; “ on the other hand, 
it is impossible to decide whether we are to understand thereby the 
varieties subsequently designated by those names; barley and 
wheat, as it seems, claim the highest antiquity, and the former 
pre-eminently takes precedence, as it especially was used in 
offerings by the Greeks, Romans, and Hindus ”’(p. 16). Thus the 
pursuit of agriculture makes it probable a priori that the original 
people had fixed abodes, and this is further expressly proved, Kuhn 
thinks, by an abundant array of common words for house and yard, 
dwelling, village, town, &o.; — “The ancestors of the Indo-European 
peoples, then, were already a settled people” (p. 18). 

Thus was an attempt made for the first time to dr^w a picture 
of the culture of prehistoric Indo-Germanic times on the basis of 
Comparative Philology; but Kuhn's treatise does not seem to have 
become fertile in wider circles, until in the year 1850 the author 
expanded it with copious additions, especially in the domain of the 
Celtic and Slavonic languages, and allowed it to be published once 
more. In the meantime, interest in the union of linguistic and his- 
tone research had been greatly quickened by the veteran oompara- 
ttve philologist, Jacob Grimm, who wrote his work the History of 
{Geschiekte d&r deutschen Sprache)^ which appeared in 1848 
from a -point of view, described by himself as follows (Preface, p! 
xm); In -linguistic research, of which I am an adherent, and on 
which I take my stand, I have never been content to remain 
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satisfied with words without proceeding to things. My object has 
been not merely to build houses, but also to dwell in them. It 
seemed to me worth while to t;:y whether our national history 
could not be assisted in shaking her bed by language, and 
whether, as etymology often benefits by the suggestions of 
those who have no special knowledge of it, history also could 
not derive some profit from the unprejudiced point of view of 
language.” 

For us the most important points in Grimm’s work are the first 
seven sections : Age and Language, Shepherds and Farmers, Cattle, 
Hawking, Farming, Feasts and Months, Faith, Law, Customs — 
“by means of which many varied features from the inexhaustible 
stores of antiquity will’ be put in as a foreground for all that is to 
follow” (p. 161). Grimm’s object was not to give a clear and 
precise picture of the original Indo-Germanio period, as Kuhn had . 
tried to doj he wishes to put together all the' common points 
which bind the peoples and languages of Europe to each other and 
to those of Asia. The marvellous wealth of his historical and 
linguistic knowledge is to reveal prehistoric Teutonic times to him, 
and in order to detect its phases he traces its affinities with equal 
interest, whether they lead him far or near. In this way, however, 
questions force themselves on his notice, about the more or less 
close relationship of the Indo-Germanio languages to each other, 
which could not but be of importance for the further development of 
linguistic and historical studies. He himself pronounces on this 
point, p. 1030, as follows: “As the result of all my research I find 
that our German language is most closely connected with Slavonic 
and Lithuanian, somewhat more remotely with Greek’ and Latin, 
though in such a w^ay that it agrees with each of them in some of 
its tendencies.” The work does not go so far as to draw sharp 
distinctions, as Avas subsequently done, between definite periqds of 
civilisation; on the contrary, it is often difficult to follow Grimm’s 
historical inferences from partial agreements of languages. We 
may refer to the discussions on the Names of Metals, pp. 9-14, 
and on Farming Terms, pp. 68-69, &c. 

On the whole, Grimm is of the opinion that the Indo-Europeans, 
when they moved from Asia to Europe — oh. viii. is devoted to 
their migration — ^were still shepherds and warriors. “This 
irresistible march of the nations from Asia into Europe,” he says 
on p. 15, . “pre-supposes bold bands, eager for the fray, allowing 
themselves but occasional rest and quietness, living, under the 
pressure of advance, on their herds, on the products of the chase, 
on the spoils of battle. Before devoting themselves to quiet 

farming, they must have been hunters, shepherds, warriors 

The migrating shepherds had still much in common, for which the 
later farmers had to find special words” (p. 69). “Nevertheless, 
there remain,” he adds, under the influence of Kuhn’s work, “ as 
important exceptions, ydva^ jawaX^ ; h&ka (Sans. ‘ wolf,’ cf. vfJca 
‘wolf and plough’), hdha (Goth, ‘plough’), huoho (cf. Kuhn, ib., pp. 
13-15); as also, if the remarkable analogy is competent to over- 
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come all doubt, aritm, aratruTrii aporpov; plavd (Sans, ‘vessel’), 
TrXoLOVi pliilgas (Lith. ‘ plough ’)." 

Thus, by the labours of Kulm and Grimm, the foundation of a 
methodical investigation of Indo-Germanio antiquities by means of 
Comparative Philology was laid for the first time. When, it was 
said, a word recurs in all languages of the Indo-European family 
with the same form and the same meaning (more or less of course), 
this word must have existed in the original Indo-Germanic 
language, and consequently the conception designated by it must 
have been present in the primitive period. Because the Sans. 
pdn corresponds to the Greek kv^v, Lat. cania, &o., therefore, it 
was inferred, the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion must have 
possessed the dog as a domesticated animal ; and because Sans. 
puri, “ town,” can be parallelled by G. iroXig, they must have lived 
in towns while they yet formed one people (cf. Kuhn, pp. 9 and 
17). 

But whereas it is the reconstruction of the primitive Indo- 
European period itself that Kuhn always keeps in view, Grimm 
starts from the special point of view of ancient German, and 
follows the track of its affinities, even if it does not lead him 
beyond the limits of the European languages. This results in his 
constructing transitional periods of culture, not indeed sharply 
marked off from one another, intermediate between the time known 
to the history of each separate people and the period immediately 
antecedent to the dispersion of the Indo-Europeans. This idea was 
the more readily entertained because the purely grammatical side 
of Comparative Philology, relying on linguistic arguments, had 
already reached the conclusion that the Jndo-Germanio peoples 
could not have torn themselves from the bosom of the original 
home all at once. 

Bopp indeed had expressed the view, in the first edition of. his 
grammar, that in Asia Sanskrit and Medo-Persian were united 
closely to each other, and in Europe, on the one hand, Greek and 
Latin, on the other Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

Grimm’s view on this subject we have already seen. Kaspar 
Zenss also, in 1837, expressed himsdf very decidedly in his work 
The Germana and Neighbouring Teoplea {Die Deutachen und die 
Nachharatdmme\ in favour of the closer connection of German and 
Slavonic, and endeavoured to strengthen the view by a series of 
linguistic proofs (i6., pp. 18-20). 

A new hypothesis, to which in 1863 even Bopp gave in his 
adhesion {Ueher die Spracke der Alien Preuaaen AbhJd, Berl. Ah. d. 
ff.), was put forward in 1860 by A. Kuhn, in the reprint of his 
paper, On the Hiatory of the IndoN. Peoplea {Ueher die dlteate Gea- 
chichte der Indog. Yolher, p. 324), already mentioned : from a series 
of arguments drawn from the science of language and the history 
of culture, he infers " that the Slavonic language remained longer 
in contact with Sanskrit, or more probably with Zend^apd Persian, 
than with the other Indo-Germanic Bopp 

dissents from Kuhn so far as to pla(‘<- : . !■ r. of the 
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Letto-Slavonic branch, fte/ore the division of the Asiatic section into 
Sanskrit and Persian. 

At the same time the wildest views were rife as to the grouping 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples. Even in 1853, H. Leo, for instance 
(J, W, Wolf’s ZeiUcIwift f. deutsche Myihologie und Sittenkunde, 
i. p. 51), ventured to maintain that the Teutons separated from the 
Hindus later than did the Persians, and that this separation 
actually did not take place until after the Hindus had settled in 
India {cf. A. Weber, Z. d. M. G., viii, p. 389). 

Having thus given a connected account of the beginning of lin- 
guistic Palasontology up to this date (about the year 1850), we 
shall do well to follow, the various tendencies which we have come 
across in our review separately, and treat the further development 
of this branch of science in separate sections ; and following an 
order which will easily be understood, we shall treat of— 

The Reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European Period by 
. means of Language (ch. ii.). 

The Partings of the Peoples and their Importance for the 
History of Culture (ch. iii.). 

The Attempts to ascertain the Original Home of the Indo- 
Europeans (ch. iv.). 

The few investigations in the domains of the Ural-Altaic and 
Semitic languages which belong to the subject will be mentioned 
at the end of chapter ii. Works exclusively mythological in their 
content are as a rule excluded from this historical investigation, 
because they have but little connection with “ linguistic ” Paleon- 
tology in the proper sense. We shall, however, subsequently (Part 
4, ch. xiii.), have an opportunity of briefly doing justice to the 
historical development of Comparative Mythology. 

It was to be expected that Comparative Law also, which from 
1878 had at its own disposal a periodical devoted to its study, 
would gradually possess itself of the conception of the pro-ethnic 
unity of the Indo-Germanic peoples, with a view to establishing the 
Primitive Law of the Indo-Europeans, by a comparison of the legal 
institutions of the individual peoples. This attempt was first 
stated in a clear and connected manner in a paper by F. Bernhoft 
(Ueber die Qrundlagen der RechtBentvrichlung hei den Indog. 
Voelkern, Zeit8chrif% ii. 253, /.). This side, too, of Aryan 
antiquities we shall abstain from discussing, at any rate in this 
section of our enquiry, and shall wait for Part IV. before returning 
to the works on this subject. 
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THB RBOONSTBUOTION OP THE PRIMITIVE INDO-GBEMANIO PERIOD 
BY MEANS OP LANGUAGE. 

It was by Th. Mommsen’s Eistory of Borne, (1864) that tbe door of 
history was thrown open to Kuhn’s idea of reconstructing the, pre- 
historic era of the Indo-Germanic peoples by means of Comparative 
Philology. The celebrated historian, who sees in history nothing 
but “the development of civilisation,” seized eagerly and com 
fidently on the possibility of tracing the beginnings of Italian 
culture to a Greeco-Italian or Indo-Germanic period. In his material 
results Mommsen agrees in the main with bis predecessors; The 
development of pastoral life in the primitive period he regards as 
demonstrated the unalterably fixed names of tbe domestic 
animals ” (&os, pecue, taimis,, ovis, equusy anser^ anaSf 1st German 
ed., p. 13; Eng. trans., pop. ed., i. p. 16) ; the use of the waggon by 
rngutriy acquaintance with metals by oes, argentumy enm; with 
salt hy sal; the construction of huts by domus, vicuSj Ac, On the 
other hand, he is distinguished from Kuhn by his assumption that 
cereals were not yet cultivated by the Indo-Europeans. A few 
remarks ate devoted in the later editions (the 8th and last, 1888) 
to proving this view ; and it appears from them that Mommsen 
sees, in the equation G. ^ed«=Sans. ydm, a proof that “at the 
most, before the separation of the peoples, they gathered and ate 
the grains of barley and spelt growing wild in Mesopotamia,* not 
that they already cultivated grain ” (7th ed. p. 16 ; 2nd, p. 16; 
English trails., pop, ed., p. 16). Mommsen oonoludes his account 
of the condition of the Indo-Europeans by holding out a bnlliant 
prospect for research by means of linguistic Palsaontology. 

The first thing needful was a copious and careful collection of 
linguistic material for the history of culture. 

A convenient* storehouse was ofiTered by the Joimial for the 
Compaurative Fhilology of Germany Greehy and Latin (ZeiUchrift 
fur vergleichmde Sprachforschung auf dem Gehiete des Deutscheny 
Griechuchen, und Lateinischen)i which was edited by A. Kuhn, and 

* This, according to Mommsen, was the most ancient home of the Indo- 
Europeans (c/. 3rd edi, p. 81; 7th, p. 30). The same opinion had'jpreviously 
been maintained by Vanns Kennedy in his JResearches into the Origin and 
Ability of the JPrmeipal Languages of Asia and E^tropey 1S28! 
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first appeared in 1851. The mere name of the editor warranted th‘e ' 
hope that the direction towards the investigation of history, first 
imparted by him to Comparative Philology, would be followed. 
And he himself did, in the 4th volume (1855), return to our subject 
in a special paper. Comparative Philology and the Primeval History 
of the Indo-Europeam {Die Sprachvergkichung wad die JJrgeschiclvt'e 
der Indog. Yolker, art. i.). This work has a special interest because 
of its introductory remarks on method, through which the attempt 
plainly makes itself felt to obtain stricter laws than heretofore 
for establishing historical facts by means of linguistic arguments. 
Here, for the, first time, attention was called, although only 
in. a distant manner, to the difficulties which, as will come out 
more and more clearly in the course of our investigation, stand in 
the way of reconstructing the original period by purely linguistic 
arguments. Things are relatively simple, such is the train of 
ideas in the author’s mind, when the term for a concept is identical, 
as regards both root and sujfix^ in all Indo-Germanio languages, 
or at least in those which “have been transmitted to us in .a long 
series of literary monuments but it is only hypothetically possible 
to prove the identity of formative syllables, or to establish the 
existence of a given form of suffix, in the original period. 

Further, it is not the commonest of occurrences for a word to be 
found in all or even the most important of the related languages. 
On the one hand, this is perfectly intelligible “on their marches 
through wild mountain glens, desolate steppes and fertile land, in- 
then intercourse with other peoples, barbarous or civilised, their 
circle of ideas expanded or contracted, according to the difference 
in their circumstances, just- as changes in the mode of .life brought 
about, the loss of many manners and customs.” It is therefore by 
no means remarkable that Greeks, Homans, and Germans should 
share names of plants and animals that are wanting among the 
Hindus, who found themselves confronted in their new home with 
such a change of nature. On the other hand, these very causes are 
the reason why it is often impossible to make the existence of a 
given concept in .the primeval period more than probable to a 
certain degree. Again, the frequent difference in meaning of words 
phonetically identical makes historical conclusions uncertain. We 
may take as an example G. ^-7705 “oak” = Lat. fagus “beech,” 
O.H.G. puohha. Did the word mean “oak” or “beech” in the 
primeval period ? The only thing which can be ascertained by 
means of etymology is that a tree with edible fruit (</»; 7 os : <^ayery) 
was to be found in the original home. Indeed, occasionally ety- 
mology loaves the investigator entirely stranded, as in the cdse 
of Sans, dru “ wood, twig, tree,” Goth, triu “ tree,” G. SpS? “ oak,” 
so that the only result to be got at is that “ our Indo-European 
ancestors dwelt in a region which w’as not a treeless waste.” 

When A. Kuhn had thus to a 

to thQ civilisation of the primevj ' ' ' 1 ■ ' ■ *' 

of tho day in Comparative Philology, and when new affinities and 
connections were being discovered almost every day in tlie vocabu- 
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lary of the Indo-Germanic languages, it was to be expected that 
the idea should occur of employing the whole of the material bear- 
ing on the subject for the composition of a general picture of Indo- 
Germanic civilisation. This task was undertaken in the most ample 
and thoroughgoing, but unfortunately most uncritical, way by the 
Genevan aava/nt Adolphe Pictet, Who had already shown his interest 
in historico-linguistic studies in some shorter dissertations — Etymo- 
logimhe Forschungen iiber die dlteste Armeihmst lei den Indoger- 
manen {Etymological Investigations into the most Ancient Form of 
Medicine amongst the IndO'Eivropeans), K, Z., v. pp. 24-29, and 
Die alien Krankheitsnamen hei den Indogermanen (Ancient JSFames 
of Diseases amongst the Indo-Ev/ropeans), K. Z., v. pp. 321-64, &o. 
His work, Les origines Indo-Europtmnes ou les Aryas Frimitifs^ 
essai de palSontologie linguistigue (a term which had not been 
used before), Paris, 1869-63 (2nd ed., Paris, 1877, cf. on this 
point ch. iv. below), endeavoured in two large volumes to examine 
the whole vocabulary of the Indo-Germanic languages, with a view 
to reconstructing the primeval Indo-European period. It consists 
of five books, of which the first contains geographical and ethno- 
logical discussions; the second deals with the natural history 
(minerals, plants, animals) of the primitive Indo-Germanic period 
(vol. i., 1869) ; the third discusses the material civilisation of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans ; the fourth, their social relations ; and 
the fifth and last, the intellectual, moral, and religious life of the 
primeval period (vol. ii., 1863). 

How this arrangement of the subject-matter was a mistake. 
The author, for reasons which we shall examine more closely in 
our ■ fourth chapter, having decided in favour of the ancient 
Bactria as the original home of the Indo-Germanic family, makes 
this geographical h^othesis the basis of his further reconstruction 
of the primeval period. Whatever seems to him to correspond to 
the geography or natural history of this portion of. the world, 
he refers without hesitation to the primeval period, even if the 
linguistic proofs, on which ^{n^igtigue ib based, 

note, should be altogether ’I . =•■ !. ' good especially of 

what he says about the animal kingdom and the vegetable world. 
Thus he says of the camel (i» p. 382) : Although the camel is 
not a European animal, and its name, camelus, is un'doxibtedly 
borrowed from the Semitic, it is nevertheless very probable that 
the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with it, as the two-humped 
camel is native to Bactria.” By a similar mode of argument, 
the tiger (i. p. 425) is assigned to the primitive Indo-Germanic 
period. 

It obviously cannot be my task to examine this extensive work 
in detail, I shall rather content myself with a short account of 
Pictet’s method, which can be better seen by the selection of an 
example than from the section (§ 2, i. pp, 11-26) which he devotes 
to stating it. This will be the best way of judging the results 
which the author reaches (cf. the last' chapter, Risumi g4n^al et 
conclusions). Such a treatment of Pictet’s method is necessary • 
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even now, as the importance of the author is still much overrated 
—not indeed by specialists, but in wider circles («/., c.y., B. Krek, 
Binleitung in die slav, Litteraiurgesch.^ pp. 62, 66, <feo.). 

As the fundamental principle of Pictet’s researches is : “ Partir 
toujours du mot s(mscri% sHl eociste, soit pov/r arriv&r d la restitutim 
du thhme pynmitif^ Sioit pour en d4oouvrir Vetymologie probahle 
(i. p. 23), in order to show that the Indo-Europeans were, as 
Pictet is convinced that they were, acquainted with agriculture, it 
is above all things necessary to discover in Sanskrit the European 
names of the cereals. But whereas the best Sanskrit scholar of 
that time, Ch. Lassen, had as early as the year 1847 come to the 
conclusion that “ Ydva may be regarded as the oldest variety of 
grain cultivated by the Indo-Europeans, because this is the only 
grain whose name has been preserved in all the related languages ” 
{Ind, Altertumihunde^ i. p. 247), Pictet promises, as the result of 
his comparisons, “that the ancient Indo-Europeans already 
possessed most of the cultivated plants which to this day form 
the basis of our agriculture." In this connection he relies, for 
wheat and barley, on the following designations, which apparently 
coincide in Sanskrit and the European languages I. Wheat (1) 
G. crtTos = Sans. sitagimUka^ sitagUlca or sUya^ p. 262; (2) Goth. 
te^^e^s = Sans, (p)Hapmga^ p. 263; (3) Ir. ma»»s=Sans. mmana^ 
p. 264; (4) Ir. m-hha, Lat = Sans. o/rhha{% p. 266; (6) irupo? 
= Sans.p«im, p. 266; (6) Russ, psenica-^om. psdna^ p. 266. II. 
Barley: (1) G. ydva] p. 267; (2) Lith. m^’<» = Sans. 

mUhyay p. 268; (3) O.H.G. ger8ta = S&-m, gras-td; (4) G. KpiOrj^ 
Sans. *gri-dM; (6) KO<m? (Hesyoh.)s=Sans. ^s4d; (6) Lat. Iwrdexm 
•aSans. hfdya; (7) Cymr. haidd^^m&, Bddhd^ pp. 269-71. 

Of these equations, the phonetic difficulties and impossibilities 
of which, we pass over, we must, to begin with, exclude as 
absolutely meaningless for the reconstruction of the primeval 
period those which never have in Sanskrit stood for any kind of, 
grain, such as pdra (vvp6i ) : root, par^ “ a kind of cake;” psdna 
(psenica ) : root, psd, " eating ” (only to be traced in Ilemacandrds 
dictionary, 12th century A. n); grasta (gerste): root, gras, “that 
which has been eaten;” gas-td; root, gaiis, “laudatus;” hfdya 
(hordeum), “dear to the heart, lovely;” sddhd (Cymr. haidd), 
“ leading straight to the end.” Equally idle is the reference of 
words apparently isolated to original forms, in ‘the manufacture of 
which the author has attained to a marvellous perfection. 
Especial use is made of compounds. In the same way that, 
according to him, “the wealth-giving ”«= *prf'C?Ad, he refers 

a word like hund to *kvan-dhd, papav&r to *pdpa-vara, to 

^hari^ddna, &o. The numerous compounds of the primeval age, 
with the pronominal syllable ka as their first element, which seems 
to have meant “what!”, are quite comic. *‘What food!” (quel 
aliment!); *hchhhara,*^ ejaculated the. ancient Indo-Europeans 
when tl halaro)’, “what nourishment!” 

(quelle .• ' ' - hen they named millet (O.H.G. 

hirsi). These primeval compounds are supposed to have had 
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various fates in the separate languages. Sometimes it was only the 
first element (G. cnro^>^8itargimhika\ sometimes only the second 
(Ir. mann - Sans. BUr-mana) that was preserved. The remarkable 
thing is, that the meaning of these words, which was peculiar 
only to the compound {dta-gimUha, literally, “ with white ears,” 
8u-mana “ well-minded, charming, pretty ” = wheat) should never- 
theless have survived in the separate halves. 

We now turn to- those Sanskrit words in this collection which 
do really occur as the names of kinds of grain in Sanskrit litera- 
ture : sita^imhiha, sUya, ^veta^np^f-tumconaf mMhya. Here, how- 
ever, we are confronted with the defect in Pictet’s method, which 
makes his conclusions questionable almost from the first page to 
the last. This is, the utter disregard of the historical develop- 
ment which took place in Sanskrit; and especially in the meanings of 
words. “Whether a word is old or modern, whether its actual 
existence is ascertained and guaranteed, further, whether its 
meaning is original or was only, in the course of the three thousand 
years through which Sanskrit literature flourished, developed by 
some process of metaphor, symbolism, or even of mythology, or 
whether it is nothing but the invention of some scholiast for the 
purposes of explanation — all these are things about which M. Pictet 
does not bother himself” {A. Weher), Thus, none of the names 
which he quotes for wheat and barley occur as such in the 
language of the Vedas; they can only be found even in late 
literature in dictionaries such as that of Hemaeandra (12th century 
A,-.D.), in the ^ahddkalpad'mma (not composed until the present 
century), and the Amarakdsha, But even if one or other of these 
words should have been used in the mouth of the people as the 
name of a variety of grain, this signification is so cleaxdy a 
secondary meaning (c/., e.y., mMliya) ; (a) sappy, strong, fresh, un- 
injured; (&) fit for offering in sacrifice, pure, &c,; (2) amongst 
other meanings, barley (in the Qahclakalpadruma)^ that the idea of 
employing it for the reconstruction of the primeval period cannot 
possibly be entertained. That Pictet never came to see this is the 
more remarkable, because the two first parts of Bohtlingk and 
Eoth's Sanskrit lexicon had appeared in the year 1859, and the 
third in the year 1863 ; from these he might have derived a store 
of the most profitable information, if not precisely on the subject 
of the names of the cereals, which we have quoted, at any rate 
about thp history of the meanings of words in Sanskrit and the 
value of the sources of our knowledge of Sanskrit. How little 
profit Pictet was able to make of this work, pregnant as it was for 
the whole science of language, may, to conclude, be inferred from 
the sole equation which we have not yet considered (i. p, 4) 

Ir. arhhai* arhkaSf Lat. rohus (?), Sans, arhha (1): 

* The Irish word is connected by Stokes {Irish Glosses, 1088) with the 
Latin crnfum, by the side of the Welsh erio, “(xcre” (loan-word?). This, 
moreover, is satisfactorily guaranteed (c/. Windisch, Irische Texts, 872, arbar, 
“grain,’’ and O’R., Suppl., a/rbaitn, “ com”). On the other hand, I have not 
found Irish Mann, “-wheat,” anywhere exc^t in O’Reilly. 
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To the last Sanskrit word Pictet, apparently following Wilson’s 
Dictionary, assigns the general meaning of grass. He remarks 
that this is not given in the St Petersburg Dictionary, but never- 
theless bases the most extensive combinations on it, and adds, 

naively enough : “ le sens des lierles eng"- ' ' , ’ \ .u 

sais pourquoi^ les auteurs du dictionnaire de J' \ ■ 

As a matter of fact, then, the only equation which can be 
employed for historical inferences, is, as Lassen maintained, Sans. 
ydva = G. &o. 

Pictet’s method of procedure immediately provoked energetic 
protests in Germany. A. Weber, in two searching reviews of the 
work {B&itrdge z, ver^l. Sprachf.j ii. and iv.), condemned very 
severely, but quite justly, the uncritical way in which the author 
had made employment of Sanskrit. The notice of the first volume 
by A. Kuhn {Bdtrdge^ ii. pp. 369-82) was less severe, but in the 
main fully agreed with Weber’s. Kuhn, after some general 
remarks, proceeds to an examination of details, and it is interest- 
ing to note what his views are now (1862) on the varieties of 
grain known to the primeval Indo-Germanio period; *'But as 
regards results obtained in this way, the conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be that neither animals, minerals, nor plants 
have names which agree in all the Indo-Germanic languages, 
whereas the names of the domesticated animals do, in the main, 
agree, and therefore point to the fact that these peoples w'ere still 
in the nomad stage when they separated from . each other. Wide- 
reaching agreements are, indeed, found in the names of individual 
minerals and plants ; but, on the, whole, either those agreements 
are confined to groups of languages, or it is often difficult to 
decide whether they really were originally common property, or 
have spread from one J^eople to another by borrowing” (p. 371). 

In spite of the serious suspicions which were at once raised by 
specialists against Pictet’s work, the views W'hicli the savant of 
Geneva had pronounced on tlie original condition of the Indo- 
Europeans soon found acceptance in a wider scientific circle ; in 
particular, French anthropologists' and ethnologists frequently 
treated Pictet’s conclusions as a safe basis for their own investiga- 
tions. I will only refer here to two distinguished French historians 
of culture, F. Lenormant, in his work, The Beginnings of Culture • 
{Die Anfdnge d&r Ouliur^ German edition, Jena,. 1876), and F. voni 
Kougemont, The Bronze Age^ or the Semites in the Occident (German 
trans., Giitersloh, 1869), the works'' of both of whom are most 
seriously influenced by Pictet’s hook. 

The same remark applies to Alphonse de Candolle’s well-knowm 
hook, Der Ursprung der Kulturpjianzen (translated by E. Goeze, 
Leipzig, 1884), which Pictet’s most erroneous statements, aoceijted 
as sterling, coin, permeate in a most pernicious way. 

But in Germany also nearly every eminent student of language 
endeavoured to work this newly discovered mine of Comparative 
Philology in the interests of the history of culture. About the 
same time as the second' volume of Pictet’s wmrk, there appeared' 
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two German treatises dealing with lingnistic paleontology; On 
the Primeval Jridxr-Qerrmnic Period, by F. Justi {Uher die JJrzdt der 
Indogermanen, MaumefPs hist {Paschenbttch, iv. Folge, iii. Jahrgang, ( 

1862, pp. 301-42), and Der wirthschaftliche Gulturstand des indbg. 

Urvolkes {The Economic Condition of the Primitive Indo-Evropeane), 
by A. Schleicher {Hildebrand's Jahrhucher f. Nationalbhonomie, i., 

1863, pp. 401-11). The sketch which Justi gives of the primeval 

Indo-Germanic period does not differ essentially from Pictet’s 
account, and is obviously influenced by it. Here we have pictured 
in glowing language the same simple but happy existence of a 
young and vigorous people, breeding cattle and working farms, 
with a developed family life and the beginning of a State organisa- 
tion. A little paradise is put before our eyes. A feeling of envy ' 

creeps over us, their sorely aflQicted descendants, when we road of 

these ancestors that “the only ills that threatened the lives of 

these fortunate men, seem to have been the wounds received in - 

war, and the weakness of old age ” (p. 323). For explaining the 
meaning of a word, especial importance is laid by Justi on the root ; 

The word father means “the protector, master,” the mother is 
the managing, busy house-wife, who calls her spouse “lord and 
master;” the son is termed “the begotten, the scion,” the 
daughter “the milk-maid;” she remains by the side of her in- 
dustrious mother and helps her; therefore the brother loves her 
and calls her the sister “ who dwells with him,” while she honours 
him with the 'grateful title of brother, “nourisher” (p. 318). The ^ 

subject-matter is arranged with more skill than in Pictet, inasmuch ) 

as in Justi the question as to the original home, the “paradise,” of 
the Indo-Europeans is not discussed until the picture of their social 
relations and the Indo-Germanio fauna and flora have been disposed 
of. It is interesting also to note an objection which Justi himself 
raises against himself, when he contrasts his high estimate of the 
civilisation of the primeval period with the stage of culture in 
which history shows some of the Indo-Germanic peoples to have 
been, an objection of great and far-reaching importance, as we shall 
see, which Justi indeed contrives to dispose of very summarily: 

“If, however, it is objected,” he says, p. 320, “that many members 
of the Indo-European family in times known to history and 
relatively much less remote from our own, were still in the hunt- 
ing and fishing stage, we need only, in order to deprive the objec- 
tion of all its force, put the further question : why did the whole 
population of many localities in Italy consist almost exclusively of 
fishers, whilst the Italians, nevertheless, rank amongst the most 
civilised of peoples P’ 

Much more scepticism was shown by Schleicher, who, in his 
work D%e deutsche Eprache {The German Language), 1860, p. 71, 
had not failed to touch upon the civilisation of the original Indo- 
Europeans. According to Schleicher’s pedigi’ee-theory, which we 
shall subsequently speak of in detail, the Slavo-Letto-German 
branch was the first to detach itself from the original language 
and xt was only later that the remaining portion of the original ' 
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language subdivided into the Hindu-Persian and Graeco-Italo-Celtic 
branches. Accordingly, in reconstructing the primeval period, he 
justly only lays weight on such words as can be traced either in 
all three groups of languages, or at least in the Hindu-Persian as 
well as in the Slavo-Letto-German group. Agreements limited to 
the area of the European languages he does not regard as con- 
clusive, because he considers that terms for civilised ideas may 
have been borrowed by one nation from another to a considerable 
extent, just as a similar process of borrowing can be traced in the 
case of tales and Mdrchen in the most ancient times. Schleicher 
is also of opinion that it is impossible to draw negative conclusions 
about the civilisation of the primeval period from the absence of 
given agreements; **for in the course of thousands of years many 
words may have been lost, many may have survived in one single 
language alone, and therefore have lost the means of demonstrat- 
ing to us their primeval character. For this reason, however, our 
picture of their oivilisation can contain nothing which does not 
belong to it. We arc safe from the danger of imputing too much 
to our original people, while we may be certain that there are 
many sides of its civilisation which we have not the means to 
ascertain ’’ (p. 404). The result is that there are many important 
items of civilisation which Schleicher cannot bring himself to 
ascribe to the primeval period, but which Pictet had imputed to 
it, such as the plough, mill, gold and silver, &c. 

The end of the sixties brought further contributions to the 
investigation of the primeval Indo-Germanic period, from Max 
Miiller, in an essay on Comparative Philology (J^ssays, ii. 18-42 of 
the German edition, 1869),* W. D, Whitney {Language and the 
SPudy of Language^ 1867), and Th. Benfey {EinleiPung zu A, FicEe 
WoTterhnch der Indog, Grund&prache in ihren Bestande vor der 
Volkertrennung^ 1868, and Geschichte der Sprachxoissenschaft^ 1869, 
pp. 597-600). As we here have to do with three inquirers who 
together stand at the head of their science, it will be particularly 
interesting to consider side by side the views which they put 
forward almost simultaneously on the same subject. A. Fick will 
also have to be included, because it was on his vocabulary of* the 
original Indo-Germanic language that Benfey’s views were based. 

At the very outset of his investigations, Max Miiller declares, as 
Schleicher had declared before him, that the method employed in 
reoonstriioting the primeval period may not be reversed or used 
for drawing negative conclusions. “ Because each of the Romance 
languages has a different name for certain objects, it does not 
follow that the objects themselves were unknown to the ancestors 
of the Romance peoples. Paper was known in Rome, yet it is 
ctdled cartd in Italian, papier in French ” (Select Essays^ i. p. 320). 

That does not, however, prevent him from oooasionally making 
iise of negative proofs of this kind. On the ground that the names 
given to the sea by the different Indo-Germanic peoples differ from 

* In Enjtlish. this treatise had been published in the Oxford Essay in 1866. 
Of, Max Muller, Biographies of JVordSj p. 129, ff. 
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each other, or originally designated a dead stagnant water (Lat. 
ware), acquaintance with the sea is denied to the primeval period, 
and further geographical combinations based thereon. Whitney 
also was of opinion that the country inhabited by the Indo- 
Europeans did not yet extend to the sea-coast. 'A second negative 
conclusion is drawn by Miiller from the fact that the Indo-Europeans 
do not possess a common word for the numeral thousand {cf. also 
Justi, op. cit, p. 315), whereas Th. Benfey opines more cautiously 
that “ of the various permissible, i.e., intelligible, names, none had 
driven out the rest and established itself as the only one in 
use.” 

As regards the character of the vocabulary employed. Max 
Mtller seems not to consider the agreement of Sanskrit a conditio 
&ine qua non of reconstructing the civilisation of the primeval 
period. At least, he too ascribes the plough and the mill to the 
Indo-Europoans. Nor is complete agreement in root and suffix 
required of the civilised terms compai'ed ; thus, acquaintance with 
gold is assigned with the greatest decision to the original period, 
although the formative elements in the series of words in question 
(Sans, hiranya, G. ;)^v<ros, Slav. zlatOy Goth. gid\>) “ differ widel}" 
from one another.” Nor does A. Fick regard the agreement of 
Sanskrit as absolutely indispensable in order to incorporate a word 
into his index of the original Iiido-Germanio language. Words such 
as those for “boar” ia.pra\ “fish” (pislc), “goat” (plinta)^ “tree 
with edible fruit ” {hJiaga), and many others, are assigned to the 
vocabulary of the original language, although all of them are such 
as can only be proved by -..i - n, , 

So, too, some word-for 

even only in a single European language^ are admitted into the 
dictionary of the original language if they recur in Sanskrit,* 
Great care, on the other hand, is taken about the agreement of 
words brought together, in their derivative syllables; in this way 
Fick succeeds in establishing the same word with totally different 
suffixes for the original language ; thus the stem vaty from which 
Benfey infers that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the 
division of the year, appears in three forms : vaty vatas, mtasara. 
Notwithstanding, the endeavour to recover forms of words which 
did once really exist in the original language, makes FieVs com- 
parisons a safer basis for researches into the history of culture 
than wore those made by his predecessors and simply directed to 
identifying a root. 

Let us now turn to the civilisation itself of the ancient Indo- 
Europeans : according to Max MUllcr they must have lived in the 
profoundost peace for a long time before their dispersion. “Hence 
it is that not only Latin and Greek, but all Aryan languages, have 


* To this B. Dclbruck, in his cviticiam of Fick’s work (ZiT. Z., xviii. p. 75) 
objects : “Particuluvly must we pronounce against inferring Indo-Germanic 
forms from Gvrcco-Hindu.Persian parallels. For how do wo know that they 
may not belong to n Grreco-Hindu- Persian period, and thus be about a COU73I0 
of thousaud years younger than the real Indo-Germanic period 
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their peaceful words in common; hence it is that all differ so 
strangely in their warlike expression. Thus the domestic animals 
are generally known in England and India hy the same name, 
while the wild beasts have mostly different names even in Greek 
and Latin {Select J'saays, i. p. 343). According to Whitney, the 
domestic animals that had been tamed were the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, the pig, and the dog, to which Benfey further adds 
the goose and the duck. 

Agriculture, too, was already pursued, and wheat and barley 
cultivated {Benfey and Whitney) ; further all three inquirers agree 
that the Indo-Europeans even then possessed houses and walled 
strongholds or towns (Sans, jowr? = G. ttoXis). 

On the other hand, they speak with an uncertain voice, on, and 
at different times give different answers to the question, what 
metals were known to the primeval Indo-Germanic period Thus 
Max Miiller, in his essay referred to above (1856),, had spoken of 
iron as a metal known to the Indo-Europeans. In his Lecturer on 
the Science of Language (1866 German, 1864 English edition, ii. 
218), on the other hand, he endeavours to provide ample demon- 
stration that iron was still wanting to the Indo-Europeans before 
their dispersion. 

Benfey actually comes to throe different conclusions with 
regard to the equation Sans, dyas, Lat. aes, Goth. aiz. Whereas 
in the Preface, p. viii, he was of the opinion that it “ probably ” 
had the meaning of “bronze,’' in his History of Comparative 
Philology he extends its meaning to “ metal generally," subse- 
quently, “bronze,” “iron.” Finally Chr. Hostinann {Archiv f. 
Anthropologic, ix, p. 192) declares: “Th. Benfey, who reserves 
explanation in detail for another occasion, authorises me to state 
that there is nothing in Sanskrit scholarship nor in linguistic 
research in the domain of the Indo-Germanic languages, incon- 
sistent with the results of my investigations, while as regards the 
knowledge of iron in the primeval Indo-Germanic period, they are 
rather in complete harmony.” Whitney expresses himself with 
the most caution : “ The use of some metals was certainly known ; 
whether iron was amongst them is open to question.” 

Special attention is devoted by Max Miiller to the family life of 
the ancient Indo-Europeans. He does not indeed lay any weight 
on the mere fact that the names for father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter, are identical in most Indo-Germanic languages. The 
high development and ejevated morality of the Indo-Germanic 
family he rather secs, as we have noticed that Jxisti saw, in the 
meaning of the roots from which the Indo-Germanic family names 
are derived. “ The name of milkmaid, given to the daughter of 
the house, opens before our eyes a little idyll of the poetical and 
pastoral life of the early Aryans. One of the few things by which 
the daughter, before she was married might make herself useful in 
a nomadic household, was the milking of the cattle, and it discloses 
a kind of delicacy and humour even in the rudest state of society,- 
if we imagine a father calling his daughter his little milkmaid 
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rather than his begotten, or jilia^ the suckling” {Selected 
i. p. 324),* 

A further proof of a well-ordered family life in the primeval 
period is seen by Max Mtiller in the names which had even then 
been developed for relations springing from marriage, i.e.j relations 
which in English are expressed by the addition of the words 
“in-law.” Terms such as “father-in-law” (Sans, pudpwro-, G. 
cKvpoff, Lat. socer), “ daughter-in-law ” (Sans. mushdl= G. vuoff, 
Lat. mirus^ <ko., are unknown to savages. This is supplemented 
by a remark of Benfey’s (Preface, p. viii), that the monogamy 
of the Indo-Europeans is shown by the equations = irorvia 
“ mistress,” and pdti = Troo-ts “ master.” 

Arts of many kinds are ascribed to the Indo-Europeans by 
Benfey and Whitney; “ They possessed weapons, especially arrows ; 
they painted and made poetry; built waggons and boats with 

oars; they wove and made themselves clothes and 

girdles. Finally, they had divided time into years and months ” 
{Benfey). “The art of weaving was practised; wool and hemp, 
and possibly flax, being the materials employed. The weapons of 
offence and defence were those which are usual among primitive 
peoples, the sword, spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manu- 
factured and moved by oars Mead was prepared from 

honey, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The season whose 
name has been most persistent is the winter ” (Whitney, Language 
and the Study of Language^ p. 207). 

Whereas, according to Benfey, the Indo-Europeans were ruled by 
kings, whose wives were called “ queens,” and probably therefore 
shared their rank, Whitney finds no traces as yet of the develop- 
ment of a state organisation in the proper sense : “ the people was 
doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders, 
rather than kings, and with institutions of a patriarchal cast. 
Their religion was already sharply defined ; they had several gods 
with established names, definite religious forms and even 
formulae” {B&nfey). 

By the side of the works of the three investigators named, who 
directed their efibrta to producing a general picture of Indo- 
Germanic civilisation, we have now to mention a series of shorter 
essays, the object of which w'as rather to consider single phases of 
the most ancient. civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, 

They treat with especial frequency of the Indo-Germanio 
animal kingdom. In the first place, we have to mention two 
papers by 0. Forstemann, on Language and Natural Hutoryj K, 
i. pp. 491-505, and iii, pp, 43-62, the latter of which is accompanied 
by botes by A. Kuhn. In these the Indo-Germanio names for 
animals are brought together, according as they are identical in 
all, most, or only single languages, in order to show thereby “ the 


j “daughter” means “milk-maid” (root. 

mih) was first put forward by J, Grimm, who even compareil Lat. mulur: 
SprS, p“ ' O.N./^;n, /dm, “ milk.” Of. Geschiohte der dcutschen 
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possibility of producing a complete Indo-Germaniclinguistiohistory.” 
He finds that throughout the whole area of the Indo-Germauic 
languages, ie., in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, the names 
for dog, cow, sheep, horse, and pig, hear, wolf, mouse, and otter, 
(cf. K, Z.y iii. p. 69) agree. The five animals first mentioned 
must, therefore, have been brought into the service of man before 
the separation of the languages. The same subject is discussed in 
several papers by F. Potts in the Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
ff^'^nirihutions to tlie Science of Langmge)i 
' . ■ . ■ ■ . . • ■ . less by definite historical results than by 

the fact that he has collected together much valuable material. 
The various sections grouped together under the general title 
Contributions to the History of Culture^ treat of The Distinction of 
various hinds of Cattle^ Gelding (ii. pp. ’195-216), The Cultivation 
of Bees (ii. pp. 265-82) — this includes a discussion on The Improve- 
ment of Fruit-trees (ii. pp. 401-23) — further of Dogs (iii. pp. 289- 
326), Goats (iv. pp. 68-79), Birds (iv. pp. 79-98). A. Baomeister 
deals with the Indo-Germanio animal kingdom froin the side of 
language, in Ausland^ in a more popular manner, under the 
following heads: (1) ass; (2) horse {Ausland, 1866, pp. 924 and 
997) ; (3) ape, lion, camel, elephant; (4) domestic auiiiials ; (5 and 
6) origin of names of animals; (7) dog,- wolf, ton {Auslatidj 1867, 
pp. 91, 157, 472, 507, 1133). The same subject is discussed by 
Franz Misteli (cf. Bericht ‘Uber die Thtitiglceit der St. Gallichen 
naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft, 1865-66, pp. 139-69, and ih.f 
1866-67, pp. 31-59), In his method of proving the acquaintance 
of the Indo-Europeans with certain animals, Misteli models 
himself on A. Pictet. He too moves in the vicious circle which is 
conspicuous in Pictet. Since “ on linguistic grounds ” — what, is 
not stated — the home of the Aryans must be placed north of the 
Himalayas, on the boundaries of India and Persia (p. 141), 
therefore, the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the tiger, as the habitat of this beast of prey extends to this 
district. It is, however, well known that the tiger cannot pretend 
to a primeval name. The fox also, to say nothing of other animals, 
is assigned in the same way to the primeval Indo-Germanic fauna. 
For this animal too, when we consider his geographical distribution 
and reflect that geese and poultry w^ere known as domestic birds 
to the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion (p. 157), we might 
expect a primeval name. But “crafty Master Reynard tricks 
us even in matters of science.’’ The only trace of the original 
state of things has, according to Misteli, been preserved in 
Lat, vulpes, which he compares with Lat. lupus, G. Aukov, Sans. 
vrkas, to show that fox and wolf received the same name in 
the primeval period, viz,, “robber” (root, varh). After these 
remarks it is xinneoessary to say anything else of the collec- 
tion which he gives as the result of his investigation (p. 58). 
According to it the following animals were known to the Indo- 
Europeans : — 

Beasts of Prey. — Tiger, dog, xvolf, fox, marten, polecat, and 
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weasel — without satisfactorily distinguishing the two latter — otter, 
bear, hedgehog. 

jKoc?e»<s.— Squirrel, mouse, hare, beaver. 

!' < " , ' goat, sheep, cow. 

Cloven-footed. — Pig. 

It is interesting to note the side-glances which Misteli casts on 
the fauna of the Swiss lake-dwellings, for purposes of comparison. 
As, however, he ascribes to the primeval Indo-Germanic period the 
domestication of certain animals, such as the horse, pig, poultry, 
which according to Rutimoyor’s investigations {Die Fauna dev 
Pfahlhauten) w’ere unknown to the most ancient periods of the 
lake-dwellings, it is not difficult to understand that, in his opinion, 
the Indo-Europeans cannot possibly be compared, as regards civi- 
lisation, with the lake-dwellers of the Stone age. In the same way, 
A. Schleicher {op. cit., p. 411), assuming that the Indo-Europeans, 
before their dispersion, wero acquainted with metals and metal- 
lurgy, ascribes the prehistoric monuments of the European Stone 
age to non-Indo- Germanic peoples. These imi^ortant questions will 
engage our close attention subsequently. 

All entirely new side of Indo-Germanic civilisation was brought 
into prominence by li. Westphal in a paper on the comparative 
metrical systems of the Iiido-Gormanic peoples {Zur Yeryleichendi-n 
Metrih der indog. Volker^ K. Z.^ ix. pp. 437-68). If, he inquired, 
a hundred different traits in the belief about the gods, in the 
structure of m}i:hs and sagas, can be traced back to the primeval 
period of the Indo-Germanic peoples, ought it not also to be possible 
to infer the form with which this most anoiciit of poetry invested 
its material ? And, in fact, Westphal believes that he has detected 
this ancient form in the agreement of the three iambic verses of 
the Greeks (dimeter, acatalectic, and. catalcctic trimeter) with the 
three metres of the Vedas {Anushtubh and GdyaU% Jagat% Virdj^ 
and Trishiubh), and further with the rhythmic verse of the ancient 
Persians. This ancient Indo-Germanic poetry was based neither on 
accent nor quantity, but \vas an affair of syllables purely. It has 
been preserved intact in the metres of the Avosta, and is reflected 
in the Vedic hymns also, so far as the second half of the iambic 
dipodia is quantitive, i.e.^ purely iambic. In Greek .•jnctre, also, 
this primeval principle of syllable-counting occasionally still 
manifests itself, e.p., in the license allowed by prosody at the 
beginning of a rhythmical verse {of. p, 440). 

The scheme of the primitive ' Indo-European epic verse may be 
represented in accordance with these investigations, as follows : — 

uu uu u u u ujuTTTr'u’UTrTr’Lr 

WestphaVs work has proved to bo the foundation of a compara- 
tive study of Indo-European metros, which has lately become of 
importance for understanding the origin of the hexameter, for 
which I may refer to Frederic Allen {Ueber den UTeprung des 
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homeTischen Fmwiasses, K. xxiv. p. 656, ff), and H. Usener 
{Altgriechucher Veirshan, Bonn, 1887). 

That the Indo-Europeans composed, i.e.^ possessed metrical songs, 
is, we may remark incidentally, the opinion of all the investigators 
whom we have thus far mentioned. Benfey and Fiok endeavoured 
to support it by linguistic arguments, the former basing his 
statement that : “ They (the Indo-Europeans) painted and com- 

posed poetry, especially hymns” obviously on Fick’s equation, 
Sans, mmnd = G. -u/avos ; the latter appending to his comparison of 
Sans, padd “ metrical unit, quarter of a verse,” with Zend padha, 
pad “word, song,” ttotjs “metrical foot, unit of verse,” A,S. fit 
“poem, song”(?) the comment: “The remarkable recurrence in 
four languages of the application of ‘ foot ’ to a portion of a verse 
shows the existence of metrical composition amongst the Indo- 
Europeans.” 

A still further step was taken by A. Kuhn in a paper in his 
Zeitschrift (xiii. p, 491), for he endeavours to trace whole formulre 
back to the beginning of Indo-European poetry. He distinguishes 
even between two classes of remains from the most ancient poetry, 
first, riddles, things celestial, the creation of the world, &c., and next, 
spells for charming away diseases and evil spirits. As an example 
of the latter, the well-known Merseburg charm for a lame horse : 
zi hluot zi hluoda^ 

Lid d giliden, sd&e gelimida stn, 

is compared with a very similar one in the Athar Veda (iv. 12) ; 

“ Let marrow join to marrow, and let limb to limb be joined. 

Grow flesh that erst had pined away, and now grow every 
bone also. 

Marrow now unite with marrow, and let hide on hide increase.” 

We have still to mention, in this place, an isolated paper by 
F. 0. Pauli on the names given to the parts of the body by the 
Indo-Europeans (Uber die Benennungen der Eorperteile bd den 
Indogermanen, Programm, Stettin, 1867, reviewed in E. Z.y xvii, 
p. 233). A •comparison of the primeval names o£ithe parts of the 
human body, p. 27, shows that the Indo-Europeans possessed a 
fairly thorough anatomical knowledge of their bodies. 

If, before proceeding to a new work, of the very greatest 
importance for linguistic and historical research, we take a brief 
retrospect of our review thus far, we shall observe that all the 
investigators we have mentioned agree in regarding the level of 
Indo-Germanic civilisation as relatively high. 

A people possessing a well-regulated family and national life, 
familiar with cattle-breeding and agriculture, owning nearly all 
the domesticated animals which at the present day are in the 
service of man, experienced in mining, and working the most im- 
portant, if not all, of the metals-^such a people seemed to be the 
fitting representatives of the primeval period of a race which was 
destined to play so important a part in the development of civilisa- 
tion. It was natural that by the side of such a picture, the state 
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of things, which was revealed in the most ancient monuments of 
Europe by the steady growth of anthropological and prehistoric 
research, should stand in glaring and irreconcilable contrast. The 
sole possible explanation seemed to lie in the assumption of a 
double layer of population in Europe, a pre-Indo-Germanic, such 
as might have belonged to the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and 
the kitchen-middens of Denmark, and an Indo-Germanio, which 
appeared on European soil as the apostle of a higher culture. 

The investigators show more deference among themselves in the 
method of reaching the primeval period of the ludo-Germanic 
peoples by the aid of Comparative Philology, and this is the more 
intelligible because, strictly speaking, none of them had subjected 
it to serious examination from all points of view, linguistic and 
historical. Such an examination ought, indeed, to have been 
suggested by the difference in opinion as to the earliest cleavage 
of the original language ; for it was obvious that a totally different 
linguistic basis for the investigation of the primeval period must 
be given by the assumption that the original people first divided 
into a Hindu-Perso-South-European and a North European division, 
from what would be given by the assumption that it divided into 
an Asiatic and an European half. In the face of this absolutely 
undecided dispute it would have been safest and most cautious 
only to employ such equations for the civilisation of the primeval 
period as were safely established by the agreement of the Hindu- 
Persian, North, and South European branches. Yet Schleicher 
and Porstemann alone carried out this idea. An equally careful 
examination would have had to be made of the formal elements of 
the comparative vocabulary. A. Kuhn had indeed insisted that 
identity of root was by no means enough to establish the primeval 
existence of the concept residing in the series of words, and that 
agreement in the suffix was quite as necessary as agreement in 
root. Yet investigators like Pictet, Justi, Max Miiller, and others 
paid scarcely any attention to this requisite, and consequently 
Pick’s book, in spite of its great defects, may be so far termed an 
advance, that it endeavours to class together those words in the 
Indo-.Buropean languages which agree in root and in formative 
syllables, and to offer them to the historian of culture as a foundation. 

On the other hand, agreement prevailed, in theory at least, 
with regard to the fundamental principle that concepts which 
could not be traced etymologically within the circle of the Indo- 
Germanio languages, were not to be employed for drawing negative 
conclusions about the primeval period, although in practice such 
conclusions were not unfrequently drawn. 

The last thing that investigators, so far, had troubled themselves 
about was to establish the original meaning of a series of etymo- 
logically-related words : in most oases they were quite content to 
transfer the meaning, which the equation had in historical times, 
to the primeval period without more ado. As Sans. puri^G^. 
TToXts meant ‘‘ town,” the Indo-Europeans must ■ have lived in 
towns ; as Sans, dgva, G. ittttos, &c., were employed of the domesti- 
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cated animal, the horse must have been used as a domesticated 
animal in the primeval period, and so on. 

The merit of detecting and attacking this, the weakest, side 
of linguistic palaeontology is due to a remarkable work, which 
imparted a new direction in every respect to research based on 
language and history : V. Hehn’s Cultivated Plants and Domestic 
Animals in their migration from Asia to Greece and Italy y and the 
rest of Europe, Sketches from History ound Language {Qultw'pjlanzen 
und Ha/ustiere in ih/ren Uhergang von Asien nach Griechenland vnd 
Italien sowie in das iilyrige Eujropa, Historisch-linguistische SMzzen, 
1st ed., Berlin, 1870; 2nd ed., 1874; 3rd ed., 1877, from which we 
mostly quote; 4th ed., 1883; 6th ed., 1887). 

y. Hehn’s main object, as the title of the book indicates, was 
not to reconstruct prehistoric periods of civilisation, but to show 
how a considerable number of the most important cultivated plants 
and domestic animals migrated, some of them imder the full light 
of history, from the civilised area of the Orient to the peoples of 
Europe, who were still plunged in the night of barbarism ; to act 
wherever they come as the most powerful of levers for the 
production of a higher civilisation. “What is Europe but the 
stock, barren in itself, on which everything had to be grafted from 
the Orient, and so brought to perfection,” These- words of 
Schelling are the motto of the book, and its real object is to prove 
their truth. Only, as the author is performing his task, in the 
most brilliant manner, by a combined knowledge of history, 
language, and natural history, perfectly astounding in its wealth, 
he cannot escape asking himself : What was the culture of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples like before they came in contact with the 
culture of the Orient ? what was their civilisation at the time when 
they first penetrated into the wildernesses of Europe ? what when 
they were still living with their eastern brothers in Asia ? Those 
passages of the book which are devoted to answering these 
questions w'ill claim our special attention. 

V, Hehn does not base his views about the primeval period of 
the Indo-Europeans mainly on philological combinations : his work 
is styled Sketches from History and Language, not from language 
and history. But every indication of a less sunny prehistoric 
period which penetrates through the brilliant veil of classical 
antiquity is eagerly collected and brought into comparison with 
the scattered notices which have been transmitted by Greek and 
Latin authors, both of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, about the 
manners and customs of non-classical Europe, above all about the 
northern Indo-Germanio tribes, the Celts, Teutons, and Slavs. 

It is but seldom that he uses language as his starting-point ; he 
employs it, provided only it is adapted for the purpose, to explain, 
amplify, and strengthen his picture. Philology and the science of 
language are here combined in a magnificent manner. It is on a 
foundation of this kind that V. Hehn unrolls a picture of the 
primeval period, which certainly differs from that of investigators 
whom we may term mere comparative philologists, as does the 
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darkness of night from the light of day. Hehn is well aware of 
this contrast, no^ is there wanting a sharp polemic against the 
method usual up to that time of employing Comparative Philology 
for inferences about the history of culture. There are, if I am not 
mistaken, two charges particularly which he brings against it. 

“ He,” says V. Hehn, p. 488 of the 3rd edition, “ who puts 
new civilised ideas into old w’ords, will certainly re-discover our 
modern life without difficulty in the period of the earliest begin- 
nings.” We have already seen that all the earlier students of 
language had unsuspiciously ascribed the domestication of the 
horse, for instance, to the primeval period, because the equation 
of the Sans, dgva and its cognates left nothing to be desired from 
the point of view of language. V. Hehn pronounces a very 
different judgment on the value of this piece of evidence : the 
equation quoted proves to him nothing but that the Indo-Europeans 
before their separation possessed a word akva and applied it to the 
horse (“the swift,” root, ah). The domestication of the animal is 
not even hinted at in language, and should the history of culture 
succeed in proving that it was not until a relatively late period 
that the domesticated animal appeared among the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the certain inference would he that the equation ahva^ 

&c., can only have been applied to the wild horse in the primeval 
Indo-Germanic period. Let us listen to V. Hehn’s own words 
about another animal which is usually thought to have certainly 
accompanied the migrations of the Indo-Europeans, that is, the 
goat: “The Greek atyos ‘goat' recurs in Sanskrit and in 
Lithuanian, and therefore goes back to a time antecedent to the 
separation of the peoples. It is not, therefore, a necessary uncon- 
ditional consequence that the primeval people possessed the goat 
as a domestic animal j the name may have been given to any 
bounding beast of chase, and subsequently have been transferred 
to the domestic goat, when it became known — a possibility which | 

in similar oases should more often be borne in mind by those who, 
on the strength of the presence ^f common words, draw inferences 
about the state of culture primitive people with such 

certainty” (p. 616). In th^^i^e way doubt is oast upon the 
linguistic arguments fdr tllb^grioulture of the Indo-Europeans. i 

“ That they (the Indo-Europeans of Greece and Italy) cultivated 
the soil, and subsisted on the frqits of Hemeter, before they settled 
in their respective countries, in the Greeoo-Italian period, nay 1 t 

even- in the heart of Asia, is an assertion often made with more or 
less confidence, the proofs of which are for the most part scarcely 
valid. Greek ^«a, spelt, S^ovpa, the grain-giving soil, 

Lithuanian corn, p\.jawai, grain in general, as long as it is 
on the stalk, jawUndy stubble, is indeed a correct equation, but it ^ 

only shows that at the time when the Greeks and Lithuanians 1 

were still undivided, the name was given to some variety of grass, ^ 

having perhaps edible ears {cf. Th. Mommsen above, p. 16). | 

The same is the case with KpiO-j^ Lat. liordeum^ O.H.G. g&r&ta; the 1 

language of a nation whose occupation consisted in pasturing k 
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animals must have been peculiarly rich in names of plants and 
grasses,” &c. (c/. p. 68 *Aypos, too, and its cognates originally 

only meant “field.” Almost against his personal view, which is 
the opposite {cf. p. 487), Hehn, “ in a subject which,” as it seems, 
“allows at the- most only of hesitating conjectures,” admits a kind 
of half-nomad agriculture, on account of the kinship of G. dypds, 
•Lat. ararey <ko., which, however, owing to the variation of the 
Samskrit^ proves nothing as to the primeval period ; but the hated 
occupation was again given up by the Gr»oo-Italians, when the 
new instinct to migrate began to work. The plants cultivated 
may have been the millet, bean, and rape {cf> p. 69). 

From the same point of view V. Helm utters a warning against 
foisting modern meanings into old verbal roots, which, agreeing as 
they do in different Indo-European peoples, seem to prove that 
certain arts were practised in the primeval period. 

“As for weaving,” he says, p. 497, “there seem to be pieces of 
linguistic, evidence which point to the practice of this art before the 
dispersion of the peoples and before their migrations. If we did 
but know for certain that these words were applied in the primeval 
pe^'iod, not to ingenious modes of twisting, plaiting, and sewing, but 
to spinning the thread on the spindle and to weaving, in the proper 
sense of the word, on the loom 1 He who ascribes a knowledge of , 
weaving to the* original people should not forget that, from its rude 
beginnings to its perfection in historical times, this art has gone 
through many stages. How ready the imagination of the com- 
parative philologist is to picture a modem loom and flying shuttle,” 
<ko. {cf, also Th. Mommsen, History of p. 17). The second 

point which distinguishes V. Hehn from earlier linguistic palseonto- 
logists lies in the greater extension that he gives to the conception 
of loan-words, We are not here referring to the fact that V. Hehn, 
in cases where the phonetic form, as for instance, in the case of the 
G. olvos (c/.’ p. 68) and G. ■)^va-6i {cf, p. 498), <kc., does not point • 
decidedly either to original connection or to borrowing, is usually 
glad to decide in favour of the latter, on the strength of general 
considerations drawn from the history of culture. What is new, 
though it had been previously indicated by Kuhn {cf, above, p. 21) 
and Schleicher {cf. above, p. 23), is the idea that the agreement of 
certain terms of civilisation which are con6ned to the European 
languages, and therefore hitherto had been explained by a reference 
to a European primeval period and to an original European language, 
might also be conceived to be due -to the fact that, when the 
European peoples were differentiated locally and geographically, a 
root with a general meaning was specialised by one people and then 
spread by borrowing from one people to another. V. Hehn ex-, 
presses this idea as follows (p. 487) : “We must reflect that in those 
.early periods languages had not yet moved far apart from one 
another, and that if an art, tool, <fcc., was borrowed from a neighbour- 
ing people, the name which they, had given it could easily and 
readily be transposed into the dialect of the borrowing people. If, 
for instance, one verb, moleref with the meaning of grinding, break- 

0 
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ing in pieces, and another, serere^ with the meaning of scattering, 
existed in all the languages of these hitherto pastoral peoples, and 
if one of them gradually learned from another the art of sowing 
and milling, it must, out of all the various stems of similar general 
meaning, in order to express the new process, have specialised the 
very one that had been used by its instructors. Similarity of ex- 
pressions therefore only proves that, for instance, the knowledge of 
the plough spread within the limits of the Indo-Germanic family in 
Europe from one member to another, and that one member did not 
obtain it, say, from the south-east, from Asia, by the agency of the 
Semites from Egypt ; another from the south-west, from the Iberi, 
on the Pyrenees and the E-hone ; a third from a third unknown, 
original people,’^ &c. Let us now endeavour, in contrast to the 
pictures of Indo-Germanic civilisation with which we have previously 
made acquaintance, to sketch the primeval period as V. Hehn con- 
ceives it. We must premise that he does not distinguish definite 
prehistoric periods, but in his delineations has in view mainly the 
great Aryan migration.” 

The Indo-Europeans of that period are a wandering pastoral 
people^ whose migration into Europe may he compared somewhat 
to the military immigration of the Semitic shepherds into Palestine. 

Their herds may have consisted of cattle, sheep, and pigs ; they 
still lacked the horse (to the history of which a special section has 
been devoted since the second edition), ass, mule, goat, poultry of 
all kinds, cat. The tribe of domestic animals is scanty. Wool is 
pulled from the sheep and pressed, by stamping, not woven, into 
felt olotlis and covers ; on the other hand the women understood 
how to plait mats and web-like stuffs, nets for fishing and hunting, 
out of the bark of trees, especially of the lime-tree, and out of the 
stalk-filaments of many plants, especially of the nettle family ; as 
also to stitch together the raw hides of wild and domestic animals 
by means of stone or wooden needles. 

The ways and habits of agriculture, which did not begin until 
the end of the migrations, were not wholly unknown. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees belongs to a still later period. 

The /ooc? of the primeval period consisted of meat and milk, the 
latter of which was not yet worked into cheese and butter (p. 138). 
Mead, a drink made from honey, which was obtained from tlie wild 
bees of the huge forests, is the oldest intoxicating drink known to 
the Indo-Europeans who migrated into Europe (p.. 136). Beer and 
wine aro unknown. Salt was not found in the original Asiatic 
home, hut the tribes that came to Europe made acquaintance with 
it simultaneously (c/. V. Hehn, Das Salz, eine culturhutorucke 
Studie, Berlin, 1873, pp. 16 and 22). 

Human hahitatiom, in winter, consisted of holes in the ground 
artificially excavated and covered with a roof of turf or manure : 
in summer, of the waggon itself or, in forest regions, of slight tent- 
like huts made of wood or wicker-work. The further south a tribe 
was, the easier it was to winter the cattle, which in the north only 
found food under the snow with difficulty during the rough winter 
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months, and when circumstances were unfavourable must have 
perished accordingly — for making sheds for cattle and storing 
dried grass for the winter are arts of later origin, which were only 
discovered as a result of the development of agriculture. 

The only metal known to the immigrating shepherds was copper 
(p. 500), and that they did not know how to manufacture into 
tools, &o. The Indo-Germanic primeval period belongs rather to 
the stone age. For bows wood was furnished by the yew, for the 
shaft of the spear by the ash, and also by the elder and the privet, 
shields were made of a withy-work of willows ; the trees of the 
primeval forest, of gigantic girth, were hollowed out by means of 
fire and the stone-axe into huge boats. The property of the 
wanderers, their milking-vessels, hides, &o., was conveyed on 
waggons, a machine invented early, which consisted entirely of 
wood, and in which wooden pegs took the place of the iron nails 
used afterwards. 

Sinister fealtures are to be discerned in the family-life of the 
primeval period. The old men, when useless for fighting, either 
go voluntarily to death or are violently slain ; so too the incur- 
ably sick. The chieftain is followed to his grave by his thralls, 
wives, horses, which were in later times bred in half-wild herds (pp. 
19 and 26, /.), and dogs ; wives were either bought or stolen ; the 
new-born child was either taken up by the father or rejected and 
exposed. The family bond and the authority of , the patriarch, 
with the increase of population, expand into the tribe which, at 
first narrow, eventually becomes more comprehensive ; but it is 
not until the half nomad tiller of the soil has become a settled 
cultivator of trees that the idea of property in its full sense is 
developed, that disputes as to rights and property arise between 
neighbours, that political order is established (p. 106). 

The frame of mind of a cattle-butchering, shepherd people is 
ruthless and bloody, full of superstition and under the influence 
of sorcery. The powers of nature have not yet become personal 
or assumed human form; the name god still means sky. The 
first attempt at abstraction is seen in the formation of the decimal 
system, which however, still lacks the conception of thousand. 
For the rest, the langiiagh forms a relatively intact, highly 
evolved organism, ruled from within by living laws, and is even 
now, thousands of years later, the marvel and the joy of the 
grammarian, and such as only grows and develops in the dark- 
ness of a sheltered spirit and consciousness whose operations are 
immediate. 

The attitude of marked opposition, taken up by Hehn’s book 
to the views previously put forward by Comparative Philologists 
about the original Indo-Germanic period, was not made enough of, 
as regards its importance for the further development of linguistic 
palroontology, by the critics, who confined themselves mainly to 
noticing and almost unanimously recognising the solution of the 
problem set forth in the title of the work. Except G. Curtins, 
who blames, in the LiUrarieches Centralblatty 1870, p. 663, Hehn’s 
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apparently frequent neglect of Sanskrit, as for instance when 
talking of hemp (Sans, salt (Sans, sardy cf. below, p. 40), 

weaving (root stdy crr) 7 /.t(«v, toros, &c.) j and ihy 1874, p. 1751, does 
not feel convinced by the author’s mode of proving " that the 
horse did not yet accompany our forefathers on their great travels 
through the world ” — the only persons who give their full atten- 
tion to the aspect of Hehn’s investigations described by us, are 
Gr. Gerland in the Jenaer LiUeraturz&itungy 1875, 641, and W. 
Tomaschek, Z. d, (x., 1875, p. 520, And even they have objec- 
tions to urge. The former thinks that ” the author is generally 
not quite just to the Indo-Europeans,” and pushes too far the 
undoubtedly correct idea that much which now seems general pro- 
perty is really only borrowed; and that what so easily happens 
to students of language who undertake ethnological investigations, 
happens occasionally to him (Hehn): they attach the most 
weighty and wide-reaching ethnological conclusions to the tliin 
thread of a single series of words, which is by no means able to 
bear the weight of such an inference.* What characterises 
Toraaschek’s very detailed review, on the other hand, is the 
attempt to connect large portions of the Indo-European vocabulary 
of words important for the history of culture not, as Hehn does by 
preference, with the Semitic languages, but rather with the tongues 
of northern peoples, Finns, Ugrians, and Tatars. Thus language 
is made to bear witness “to primeval contact and mutual 
exchange of civilisation between northern and Indo-European 
tribes” (p. 532). 

Elsewhere Hehn’s work seems to have exercised no influence on 
subsequent works on linguistic palaeontology. This can indeed 
hardly be wondered at in the case of a book which appeared 
almost simultaneously with the first edition of Hehn’s work — ‘ 
J, G. Cuno’s Besearches ■ in the Department of Ancient Ethnology 
{Forschungen im Gehiete der alten Ydlkerhmide, Teil, i., 1871), and 
in which, pp. 22-27, the question is discussed whether the original 
Indo-Europeans practised agriculture. Guno answers this question 
in the affirmative very confidently. 

More remarkable is it that several years after Hehn’s decided 
attack on the whole method of linguistic paleontology, a work 
could appear in which the old theme is treated in the old way, 
without even devoting a word to Hehn’s ideas. This work is a 
book that appeared in 1873 — Fiok’s The Former Linguistic Unity 
of the European Memhers of the Indo-Germanic Family {Die 
ehemalige Spracheinhdt der Indo-Germanen Europas\ in which 

* An example of this may, perhaps, be afforded by the chronological 
conclusions which Hehn (p. 289) draws, from the northern names of the 
domestic fowl, about the appearance of this bird in northern Europe. 

Thus, for instance, he infers from the Finnic word for hen, katuh, which is 
borrowed from the Teutonic (Goth. O.N. Tmviy O.D. that the 

German sound-shifting had not begun when it was borrowed. As, however, 
Finnic, owing to its poverty in consonants, represents the Teutonic spirants 
/ by p {^Uo : field), th by t {tarod : A.S. thearf), everything seems to indicate 
that the k in kam is also but a makerghift. ■ 
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.on pp. 266-385, a tolerably detailed picture is given of the primeval 
oivilisatiom Fiok overflows with righteous 'indignation against 
those who would sully the brilliance of the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. " Such attempts,” he says, on p. 268, without explaining 
who or what attempts are meant, “to throw as much dirt as 
possible upon the origines of manj are haunted by the Darwinian 
father of apes and men, a phantom which philosophising zoologists 
may find useful, but which must be banished from researches into 
the antiquities of Indo-Germanic man, because here everything is 
seen to bo penetrated with good sense and sound morality.” This 
good sense' and sound morality the author succeeds, by the 
exercise of an incomparable boldness of imagination, in discovering 
in the vocabulary of the primeval period. “ Father and mother,” 
he says, on p. 267, “recognise in the son and daughter the future 
father and master and the future mother and mistress of the 
house, and accordingly sunu and dhugtar testify to the respect and 
reverence with which children were regarded and treated by 
parents. Further, a good omen is conveyed in the words, viz., 
that son and daughter will attain to the position of father and 
mother, and not be snatched away by a premature death.” And 
why all this 'i — “ Because sunu and dhugtar^^' at any rate according 
%o Fiok, “mean *he who begets’ and ‘she who suckles.’” An 
equally profound significance is conveyed in the word for grandson ; 
“ It implies that the grandsoii was as near and dear to the grand- 
parents as the son, that they transferred all the paternal and 
maternal love, which they had shown to the son, to the grandson, 
the rejuvenated son” (p. 276). And why ^ “ Because napdt^ naptar 
originally meant not only grandson but also son, descendant 
generally.” On the other hand, Flck’s book contains a careful 
collection of those words important for the history of culture 
which are confined to the European languages, and has thereby, 
as we shall, see further on, rendered a service to primeval Indo- 
European history which is not to be undervalued. 

We must remark here, however, that Fick, differing from his 
Dictionarp of the Fundamental Indo-G, Language {Worterhuch der 
Indog. Gruridsprache^ both in the work we are discussing, and in 
his Compa/rative Dictionary of the Indo-G. Langiwgee ( Vergleichendes 
Worterhuch der Indog. Sprachen^ 2nd edition, 1870-71 j 3rd, 1874), 
only allows, as valid for the primeval period, such equations as 
can be established by the agreement of at least one European 
and one Asiatic language. 

There is much interest in making acquaintance with Th. 
Bonfey’s more recent views on comparative philology and primeval 
history. Unfortunately, they can only be put together from three 
small works by this scholar, a review' in the Gottinger Gelehrten 
Anzeigen^ 1875, p. 208, /. (of a paper, Der Ilopfen, seine Herhunft 
und ^ Benennungy zvr vergleichekden Sprachforschungy \ cf. 

Litterarisches Geniralhlatty 1876, No. 12), and two articles in the 

Supplement to t* Z^ '^ungy 1875j which are entitled, 

Marierinesser in ■ ■ 2cii, (The Razor in Indo~ 
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Germanic Times^ No. 96), and Die Indo-Germanen hatten Bclton vor 
Hirer Trennung eowohl 8alz ah AcJcerhau {Salt as well as Agriculture 
hnown to the Indo-Europeans hjefore their DispersiorC)^ No. 208. In 
the first place the paper on the razor in Indo^Germanic times is 
interesting because of its remarks on method. The occasion of 
this paper was a lecture delivered in Rome by W. Helbig on A 
Primitive . Kind of Razor (a summary is to be found in the 
Allgemeinen Zeitung^ 1874, Suppl., No. 352, and the lecture 
itself in Im Keuen Reich, 1876, p. 14,'/.),' in which, amongst other 
things, the fact that in the necropolis of Alba Longa, from which 
we may derive "an idea of ’the Indo-Germanio condition of the 
Prisci Latini,^^ razors are not to be found, is used to show that 
they cannot have formed part of the stock of culture which 
belonged to the Indo-Germanic races before their dispersion. 
Now, as it was Benfey, who previously, on the strength of Fick’s 
equation, Sans. hslmrd~^vp6v, had ascribed the x*azor to the Indo- 
Europeans, it was incumbent on him to undertake its defence 
against attacks, as a primitive instrument for beautifying the 
person. The mere fact that a word agrees, both in form and 
meaning, in several Indo-Germanic languages does not incline 
Benfey to therefore assign it without more ado to the primeval 
period. He only claims a presumption in favour of its 
originality; but there are three possibilities, from the purely 
linguistic point of view, which may show this presumption 
to be erroneous or doubtful: first, if it can be shown that one 
language has borrowed the word from another ; secondly, if both 
have borrowed it from a third ; and finally, it may be proved doubt- 
ful, if it can be shown that the words may have been formed 
independently after the dispersion. This last possibility affects 
all words "formed on the one hand from bases and formative 
elements which, in the languages in question, have retained after 
the dispersion so much vitality as to be capable of Uniting ; and, 
on the other, which have preserved the etymological significance of 
such a union, or at least have not essentially departed from it.” As 
an example of such a case, Benfey quotes the equation of G. ripxf/oi 
(from repTr-ri) and Sans, tjpti, which cannot be regarded as 
necessarily inherited from prehistoric Indo-Germanic times, 
because both the original verbal root, . tarp, and the suffix -ti, for 
making abstract nouns, have retained their vitality both in Greek 
and in Sanskrit (tc/ottw, trpntimi). None of these three possibilities 
affects the equation, Sans. hshurd — Q. ivp6v‘, for as regards 
the third, which alone comes into consideration here, the verbal 
root hu, on which the equation is based, is only preserved in 
the G. ^€(0 (^cF-w), and the suffix -ra {-po) retains its vitality in 
neither language. 

But Benfey supposes another objection. "If we consider the 
length of time which elapsed between the separation of the Greek 
and Sanskrit peoples from the parent stem, the possibility is by 
no means excluded that even after the separation, the counter- 
part of the verb may have survived in Sanskrit or its immediate 
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predecessor, Hindu-Persian, and that both in Greek and in Sanskrit 
the suffix -ra may have for some time preserved its categorical mean- 
ing, and that in this period the two words may have been formed 
independently.” But Benfey meets this objection by the absolute 
identity in meaning of the two words j for “the meaning ‘razor,’ 
or perhaps originally only ‘ instrument for cutting the beard,’ is so 
far removed from the categorical or etymological meaning ‘smooth’ 
(^€01, ‘smoothe’), that it would be a most wonderful and inexplicable 
accident in the two languages quite independently developed the 
one from the other."* 

But in spite of the arguments which speak for the acquaintance 
of the Indo-Europeans with the razor, Benfey is by no means 
inclined to “ regard the linguistic point. of view as the only one 
from which questions of this kind can he finally decided.” Nay I 
as against his linguistic proofs, he would regard it as possible 
that by some chance, e.g,^ “ by means of historical documents, it 
might be irrefragably proved that the Indo-Europeans before their 
dispersion possessed no instrument for shaving the beard.” But 
what, his argument proceeds, are we to make of the fact that in 
the eicavatione at Alba Longa no razors are found % Are these 
remains of old Italian civilisation not separated from the distant 
prinieval Indo-Germanic period by a period “long enough for 
Indo-Germanio culture to have suftered naany losses, and by the 
creation of a new culture to have received so many additions, that 
these remains may represent anything but the condition of the 
Indo-Europeans in the time of their unity ? ” “ And would it be 

impossible that the forefathers of the Frisd Latini^ on their long 
journey from the original Indo-Germanio abode to their new home, 
a journey which certainly lasted a long time, and must have 
involved great suffering, need, and privation, may have lost both 
the taste and the art of removing the beard, and therefore the 
instrument also ? ” 

Here we have come to one of Benfey’s fundamental propositions, 
which id of the most sinister import for the further development 
of linguistic paleeontology. As his writing show, he has carefully 
followed the attacks which V. Hehn, relying on the low state of 
civilisation in which history shows many of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples • to have been, directs against the assumption of a rela- 
tively highly civilised primeval period maintained by Benfey and 
others ; and Benfey tries to parry them by putting forward the 
following proposition The teaching of history as to the his- 
torical beginnings of the individual peoples cannot be regarded 
as furnishing any criterion for the primeval period, which is 
separated from them by hundreds, if not by thousands of years, 
t.a, by a space of time, within which things may have been 

* Helbig in his reply to Benfey’s paper {Allgerndm 187B, 

Suppl. 117) suggests, as against this argument, the possibility that the word 
originally was used of a sharp instrument used for Bcraping— perhaps the 
primitive tool with which hair was removed from hides — and was only later 
transferred to the cognate idea of razor. 
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irevolutioniBed "by. the loss of ancient and the acquisi- 
tion of new elements of civilisation. The possibility of the loss of 
ancient elements is especially insisted upon, “He who thinks,” 
he says- in the Q&tiingm GeUh/rter Anzeigtn^ 1876, p. 210, “that 
the assumption of this comparatively high civilisation for the 
primeval period is opposed by the fact that at the beginning of 
histoiy we find them (the Indo-Europeans), especially the north 
European branch, in a condition, relatively, anything but advanced, 
should reflect through what inhospitable lands they may have had 
to travel after their separation, and what struggles they may have 
had to go -through before they took to themselves new and 
permanent abodes. That they must thus have lost many of the 
elements of civilisation which they carried with them, may be 
conjectured a priori; of many of these losses their languages give 
us reliable evidence.” As examples of such a decline from a once 
higher level of civilisation, Benfey produces two cases. As a 
comparison of the Greek with the Sanskrit Ba-hd&ra shows 
{t,a in the Sanskrit word means “together,” and corresponds to 
the Greek 4 in l-Karov = centvTn)^ the concept “ thousand ” had been 
developed by the original people. Those Indo-Germanic peoples, 
however, which lost the word used to express that idea, had 
“ ftffcer their separation fallen into a condition in which they never, 
or so rarely, had occasion to make use of this numeral, that the 
aiicient word entirely perished from memory ” {cf, Benfey’s earlier 
opinion on this point, p. 23, supra). Again, gold and silver, in 
Behfey's opinion, were known to the original people. The former 
was called gharta^ the latter arg-anta, or arg-v/ra. But from the 
fact that only the Greeks and Italians have preservisd the word for 
silver (Sipyvp.os, argentum), the Teutons and Slavs alone that for 
gold (pul^lato), the only inference that can be drawn is that on 
their wanderings, the former came across silver but not across 
gold, while the latter, on the contrary, came across gold but not 
across silver. “ Thus they lost the memory of the ancient names, 
and were compelled^ when the former again became more familiar 
with gold, the latter with silver, to fashion fresh names in the 
place of those which they had forgotten, just as happened to the 
Bomons and others in the case of the designation of the numeral 
‘ thousand.’ ” 

Amongst Beufey’s other views about the original stock of culture, 
special attention must be paid to his assertion that the condiment 
salt was known to the Indo-Europeans, an opinion also shared by 
Milller and Schleicher, inasmuch as it shows how unsafe even the 
most distinguished scholars may sometimes prove, as regards the 
linguistic basis for an important proposition in the history of 
oultuw. As w'e have already seen, V. Hehn had denied that the 
Indo-Europeans were acquainted with salt, because the European 
naxde for it is not echoed in the Asiatic languages. Like Curtius 
(^f. above, p. 36), Benfey, in the paper already mentioned on salt 
{Supplement to Allg, Zeitung, No. 208), finds fault with Hehn, and 
points to the Sanskrit sard, which he was the first to associate with 
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the European iirords (Griech, Wwnellexicon^ i. p. 69), and which is 
guaranteed by the St Petersburg dictionary, at any rate in the 
adjectival sense of “salty*” But now Otto Bohtlingk, actually 
.one of the tW'o editors of this work, which is fundamental for 
Satiskrit etymology, states in a communication to the Jenaer 
Litteraturzeitung (1875, No. 643), that he regards this word as 
absolutely unfitted to be made the foundation for inferences so 
important to the history of culture, because in the meaning 
given it can only be traced in the twelfth century lexicographer 
Hemacandra, whom we have already mentioned {cf. above, 
p. 19). 

Finally, the statement that the Indo-Europeans quite certainly 
practised agriculture before their dispersion, is based by Benfey 
practically on the identity in meaning and form of Sans, urvd/rd 
and O. kpavpa “ comland ” (Lat. arvum). The root ar, from which 
these words proceed, designated before the dispersion a process by 
which the soil was brought into order. But this does not necessarily 
prove that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the plough, 
the place of which might be supplied by the hand or the branch of 
a tree, &o. Then when, after the dispersion, better methods of 
ogriculture became known, they were expressed in the European 
languages by a verb ar-aja (Lat. <xmre, G. 4po(o, Goth. a/rjan\ 
derived from the root already mentioned, and in the Asiatic 
languages by a totally different root, harsh^ which originally meant 
to draw (“ draw furrows ”). 

In demonstrations of this kind Comparative Philologists’ interest 
in prehistoric questions, and, indeed,, in the history of culture 
generally, appeared for a considerable time likely to die away. The 
nearer the seventies drew to a close, the more entirely all available 
forces in the field of Comparative Grammar were drawn off by the 
struggle kindled in Germany particularly, by the discussion of 
novel questions, which though far-reaching, in the first instance, 
merely affected grammar. The increase of interest in the form of 
language naturally threw interest in the content of language into 
the background. Further, the results which gi*adually began to 
appear from this conflict of opinions, the assumption of a more 
primitive character in the diversified vowel-system of Europe, as 
compared with the more uniform one of the Hindu-Persian 
languages, the continual increase in the number of adherents to 
the postulate that vocal laws know no exceptions, the discovery of 
fresh fundamental sounds in the original tongue, for instance the 
two K-series or the syllabic nasals and liquids, the establishment 
of the law of “ ablaut ” or gradation even in non-Teutonic languages, 
and other things, forced etymology, the base of all linguistic 
palffiontology into fresh paths. The dictionaries by Pott and 
Benfey, indeed even those by Fiok and G. Curtius {Principles of 
Greek Etymology)^ began to get antiquated with great rapidity. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, the work of destruction proceeded more 
rapidly than that of construction, and even at the present day in 
the case of almost every Indo-European language, we lack trust- 
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worthy summaries of the etymological knowledge which can be 
regarded as certain according to modern views. 

In the year 1883, the present author in the first edition of this 
work began by turning once more to that study of primitive 
culture based on philology which had been lying fallow. On the 
one hand, he undertook to dig deeper as regarded the method of 
this department of knowledge; on the other, to call marked 
attention to the history of the metals amongst the Indo-Europeans, 
and so obtain a sketch of their primitive civilisation. In the 
year 1886, in the next place the author presented one aspect of the 
history of Indo-European culture, “The Origins of Trade and 
Commerce in Europe,” in the first part of his Forichungm zur 
JIandeUgeschichte und Warmhunde,* 

Finally,* a vocabulary of those words which he regards as Indo- 
European, and as of importance for the history of culture, has 
been put together by Max Milller in his Biographies of Words 
(The Earliest Aryan Civilisation, pp. 12^-198), London, 1888. 

It is readily intelligible that the idea which had been developed 
within Indo-Germanic limits, of penetrating to the primeval period 
of related groups of peoples by means of Comparative Philolo^, 
was bound to be applied to the domain of other families 
of language, if only they could be shown to possess genea- 
logical unity. The Semitic languages particularly must have 
appeared a priori especially adapted for historico-linguistio 
research. The area of distribution of the Semitic peoples is 
geographically more limited and more uniform than that of the 
Indo-Europeans. Further, the Semitic languages, confined within 
the limits of their strict triliteralism, have been less exposed to 
violent changes of form and meaning. Primitive records such as 
the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions and the Bible, carry us back 
to the first historical beginnings of the Semitic race. Nevertheless, 
it was not until the year 1876 that an attempt was made, in a 
brilliant paper by A. v. Kremer, on Semitic culture-loans in the 
animal and vegetable kingdomf {Semitische Gvltwrentlehnungm 
aus den Pflanzen und Tierreiche^ Ausland^ 1875, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6), 
to reconstruct the primeval Semitic period by means of language. 
What Hehn had done fof the Indo-Europeans, Kremer tries to do 
for the Semitic peoples : he endeavours to trace their evolution 
from the original home, which he supposes to have been in central 
Asia, to the Arabian peninsula, the southernmost point in Asia of 
the area occupied by the Semites, and thus to draw a decided 
lino between those cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
which were national and those which were imported from abroad. 
The treatise begins with a proof that the Semites were acquainted 
with the camel, but not with the palm or the ostrich, before their 
dialects had been formed. The conclusions which Kremer draws 

* A tolerably complete collection of critical reviews of these two books is 
to be found in Bv/rsians Jakreabericht (Ivi. 199, ff,). 

t Published also as a separate treatise at Stuttgart, 1876 ; reviewed by 
G. Weil in the Jenaer LUteraiurztitungf 1876, p. 870, /. 
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from these facts, as to the geographical situation of the original 
Semitic people, will demand our attention elsewhere, 

Kremer then proceeds to determine the extent of the most 
ancient Semitic civilisation : “ The provision, the viaticum, with 
which the original Semites started from their home, was but 
scanty. The most precious of domestic animals, the camel, they 
brought with them, and it -was thanks to the endurance of this 
beast of burden alone that they succeeded in crossing such 
extensive and inhospitable stretches of country. The patient ass, 
too, even then submitted his elastic back to the burden, for his 
name is the same in all Semitic dialects (Arab. Tiimdrwn,^ Hebr. 
hdm6r)t and means “the red,” The original Semite was accom- 
panied not only by the ass hnt by that trusty comrade and 
faithful help to shepherd and hunter, the dog. Goats and sheep 
were not unknown to him j but there was a complete absence of 
domestic birds, ducks, hens, geese ; and the oat had not yet 
become habituated to domestic life. Amongst the animals which 
were absolutely unknown to the Semites, before the rise of dialects, 
are “especially the stork, pelican, huifalo, and monkey.” Of 
cultivated plants the Semites, before the rise of dialects, knew 
barley, wheat, lentils, beans, onions, and leeks; though Kremer 
doubts whether the oldest tribes who roved “as nomads and 
hunters,” understood how to cultivate them as early as the 
primeval period. Their cultivation is rather to be placed not 
earlier than the immigration of the Semites into the Mesopotamian 
plain. This, the low-ground of Babylon and Mesopotamia, w'as, 
according to Kremer, the first and oldest Semitic centre of civilisa- 
tion, and dates from a time when the dialects of the Semitic 
peoples had not yet been differentiated. Here were evolved all 
or most of the terms common to the Semitic languages for grape, 
vineyard, fig, olive, almond, pomegranate, and other fruit-trees. 
It is further to be noted that Kremer regards the horse also as a 
tolerably late acquisition to Semitic civilisation (p. 6). Indeed, 
he says, the Hebrew and Aramaic names of the animal, sms, point 
to the Indo- Germanic, Sans, d^asy and the Arabic faras to the 
Persian (Hebr. Pdras) (?). 

The researches begun by A. v. Kremer were continued, at any 
rate as far as regards the Semitic animal kingdom, in a very 
profound, work, by Fritz Hommel, on The JTamee of the Mainmah 
Among&t the Southern Semites {Die Namen der Sdugetiere hei den 
siidsemituchen Volherny Leipzig, 1879). According to him (c/, 
p. 405) the original Semitic mammal fauna consisted of the 
lion, leopard, wolf, fox, hy£ena, bear, wild-cat, boar, wild-ox, wild- 
ass, stag, gazelle, wild-goat, hare, hedgehog, mountain-badger, 
mole, field-mouse ; and of domestio animals — the horse, ass, camel, 
goat, sheep, cow, dog. Hommel, therefore, differs so far from 
Kremer’s views as to include the horse in. the list of animals 
domesticated by the original Semites. From Hebr. pdrdshy 
“rider” (denominative from a hypothetical pdrdshy “horse”) and 
Arab, sd'ls, “driver of horses ” ( : Arab. “horse ”), he believes 
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that we must infer (c/. pp. 44-46) an original Semit, parmu^ 
with the meaning of “ war-horse.” This would further agree 
with the military character of the original Semitic people, which 
follows from original Semitic words such as Baipu^ “ sword Mu^atu, 
“ bow;” rumJpUy “lance;” am,at% " prisoner of war.” 

The student of language finds himself in a more difficult 
position with regard to another family of languages which owing 
to its close contact with Indo-Germanic districts and its intrusion 
into the limits of Europe (see above, p. 36) would be particularly 
interesting — that is, the Ural-Altaic (Turanian, <kc.) For, on the 
one hand, science has not been able to establish satisfactorily the 
spread of this family to Southern and Eastern Asia ; while, on the 
other hand, in the case even of those branches of the family which 
are undoubtedly closely akin to each other, the Finnic-Ugrian, 
Samoyedio, and Turko-Tataric, Comparative Philology is still too 
busy fixing and tabulating their individual grammars to have in 
any degree completed an original grammar and an original 
vocabulary of the whole family of languages. 

More recently H. Winkler (Urdl-alfmacke Ydllcer und Sprackm, 
Berlin, 1884) has especially distinguished himself, both on the 
anthropological and on the linguistic side, in defining the 
boundaries of this family of languages, amongst which he believes 
he may venture to reckon Japanese. In any case, we have reason 
to be grateful that an attempt has been made by the aid of 
Comparative Philology to illumine at least some portions of this 
tremendous family of nations and languages and the prehistoric 
periods of their development. To begin with, the starting-point 
from which the attempt to penetrate to the prehistoric culture of 
the Finnic-Ugrians has been made is remarkable. An extraordi- 
nary number of Teutonic and Lithu-Slavonic loan-words is to be 
found in the West Finnic languages, in almost every department 
of human culture. A portion of them, especially of the Teutonic, 
go back to original forms which are more primitive than the forms 
transmitted to us in the oldest Norse and Gothic sources, and 
leave no doubt that the West- Finns when they advanced from the 
neighbourhood of the Ural to the coasts of the White Sea and of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, must have been exposed for 
centuries to the civilising influence of their more advanced 
neighbours. Of these loan-words the Teutonic had early engaged 
the attention of men such as Rask, J Grimm, Dietrich, and others, 
until at length they were put together and reviewed in a very 
thorough-going investigation by W. Thomsen, On the Influence of 
the Teutonic Languages on the Lapponic and Finnic^ translated from 
the Danish into German by E. Sievers, Halle, 1870. Whereas, 
however, Thomsen in the work mentioned had in view rather the 
grammatical significance of those loan-words for Germanic and 
Finnic forms, than their significance for the history of culture 
(c/. however, pp. 114-127), the well-known Swedish philologist, 

A. Ahlqyist, 1876, published in Helsingfors, a book, Terms of 
Civilisation in the West Finnic Languages^ a Contribution to the 
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History of Finnic Civilisation in Ancient Times (Die Cvltnnodrter der 
westjinnischen Sprachen^ ein Beitrag zu der dlteren Culturgeschichte 
der Finnen\ in which the vocabulary of the West Finnic languages 
is distributed into sections illustrating the history of culture ; and 
the genuineness of the words is carefully investigated. Ahlqvist 
marks off all civilised ideas which are shown by their foreign garb 
to be borrowed, and collects together the genuine Finnic words, 
when he finds them guaranteed by the agreement of the East 
Finnic languages (Ostiak, Wogul, Syrianic, Wotiak, Mordwinic, 
&c.), in order to reconstruct the original Finnic civilisation, and 
tries to give a picture of the amount of oivilisatiou which the 
Finns brought with them when they migrated into the Baltic 
district. 

“ They supported themselves,” he says, pp. 254-267, “ principally 
on the spoils of the chase and of fishing. Their most important 
domesticated animal was the dog, but the. horse and cow were not 
unknown to them, though they did not yet know bow' to make 
cheese or butter from the milk of the latter. With the sheep, the 
goat, and the pig, they made their first acquaintance here on the* 
Baltic. Agriculture seems not, to have been entirely unknown to 
them, but they only practised a nomad agriculture, without clearing 
the land ; of grains they only knew barley, and of bulbs only the 
turnip. The dwelling of the family was a hut (^ota), which 
consisted of small trees or poles placed conically against a tree- 
trunk, and was covered in winter with hides; another kind of 
dwelling was savma, a hole excavated in the ground, and covered 
with a roof over the earth. The’internal arrangements of such a 
dwelling were of the simplest possible description ; there was a 
door-opening, a smoke-vent above, in the middle of the room. a 
hearth of loose stones, but no flooring and no window ; for the 
light fell either through the door or through the smoke- vent. 
Their clothing consisted exclusively of hides, the clothes were sewn 
with bone-needles by the house-wife ; the men made boats, and also 
instruments for the chase and fishing. The only other craft which 
seems in ancient times to have been native amongst our forefathers 
was that of the smith, though it may be doubted in what stage the 
art of smithying was brought from the original home. As regards the 
making of stuffs, they seem to have made none, except perhaps 
felt; however, by means of a spindle, they managed to spin threads 
from the fibres of some kind of nettle. They made their first 
acquaintance with the sheep, and the art of preparing yam and 
cloth from its wool, here (on the Baltic). On the other hand, they 
knew how to tan hides, and to tint the nettle threads or tanned 
hides for summer clothing with some simple colours. Towns there 
were none. Family-life seems to have been tolerably developed 
amongst our ancestors. The numerous designations which occur 
in this department are, for the most part, genuine, and for the most 
part, common to all the Finnic languages, A sort of community 
with the name piUijd seems to have existed, at least amongst some 
of the Yemic peoplc^^, as also an elective head of the community or 
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commander-in-war. There were no judges, and no hereditary 
chiefs, and no kind of state organisation.” 

,Ahlqvist finds that his account of the most ancient Finnic 
culture, which we ha^e given in an extract, is confirmed by a 
comparison of the condition in which the East Finns are at the 
present day as regards civilisation — of the culture of the Woguls 
in particular, the author gives a detailed description. Further, 
the references to the loan-words in Hungarian as compared with 
those in Finnic is, instructive, and shows that the Hungarians, 
when they immigrated into Europe at a later period from the 
southern districts of the Ural, displayed about the same deficiencies 
in civilisation as the Finns, when they made their appearance on 
the Baltic. 

Finally, we have in the department of the Turko-Tataric 
languages, a work, similar to Ahlqvist's, by H. Vdmb^ry, The 
Primitive Culture of the Turho-Tataric People^ hosed on Linguistic 
Research^ Leipzig, 1879 {Lie primitive Cultur des Turho-Tatar- 
iscken Yolhes auf Grund sprachlicher Forschungeny This work, 

of which a small portion had already appeared in Auslandy in 1879, 
satisfactorily shows thus much, that the Turko-Tataric family of 
languages presents a field for research in language and culture, 
which, in many respects, promises to bear more fruit than do the 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic languages. The greater stability of 
the Turko-Tataric languages, which makes the Jakut on the Lena 
better able even at this day to understand the Turk of Anatolia 
than the Swiss understands the Transylvanian (p. 15), the trans- 
parency and perspicuity of the vocabulary as regards the etymo- 
logical meaning of the words, above all the originality of its 
civilised words, which are the creation of the unaided genus of the 
language, and are only modified by a thin stream of Persian loan- 
words (p. 35), make it appear not too difficult to establish with a 
tolerable amount of certainty the stage of culture to which the 
original Turko-Tataric people had attained, when it was still in its 
conjectural home between the western spurs of the Altai and the 
Caspian (p. 14). Here, too, a means of correcting inferences about 
the culture of the whole family of peoples and languages in the 
moat ancient times is forthcoming, and is provided by the Kirgish 
or Turkonian tribes which retained their original civilisation almost 
in its entirety before they were subjected to Russian influence 
(p. 34). 

Unfortunately there is a lack of clearness about the picture 
given of the primitive Turko-Tataric culture in Vdmb^ry’s book. 

The author’s account is traversed throughout, as by a red thread, 
with the resolve to show “ that intellectual strength and power are, 
and may be, as much the property of the Ural-Altaic as of the 
Aryan peoples \ and that, on the other hand, the temporary 
prominence of certain communities in the w’-orld of thought and 
ideas is due, not to ethnic, but solely and exclusively to political, 
social, and occasionally also to geographical conditions ” (p. 48), 
and he finds the best confirmation of his view in the extremely 
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intellectual and transparent etymologies of the words that form the 
Turko-Tatario vocabulary. The largest part of the work^ therefore, 
is devoted to the creative power shown in language by “ original, 
that is, Turkish,” man, which in no way adds to our knowledge of 
the primitive Turko-Tataric period, t.e., the period which preceded 
the separation of the Turko-Tataric peoples. It is not to the point, 
to take an example, to show that temir^ “ iron,” originally 
meant “the firm, stout, strong,” and to explain w^hat “the 
primitive man of the Turko-Tataric race” understood by this 
formation : for the history of culture, the most important thing is 
to determine whether the word referred to stood for iron in the 
predialeotio period, and whether, therefore, this metal was already 
known to the primeval Turkd-Tataric period, 

But even when Vimb^ry really endeavours to establish positive 
results about the nature of primitive Turko-Tataric culture, he 
involves himself in the most remarkable contradictions (c/i, ay., 
sect. 6 : 16, on the cat, p. 38; 215, on grain), so that, VAmbery’s 
book, although it is indispensable as being the only attempt at 
linguistic research in the domain of Turko-Tataric culture, has but 
a limited value from the scientific point of view. 

More recently, in an extensive work, the Origin of the Magyars^ 
an Ethnological Study {Der Ursprung der Magyar&n, erne ethnolo^ 
gi&che Studie, Leipzig, 1882), H. Vdmb^ry has endeavoured to 
utilise language and history to determine the original culture of 
the Magyars, which he regards as more closely related with the 
Turko-Tataric branch of the Ural-Altaic family of languages than 
with the Ugro-Finnic {of. sect. 3, Cultunmmente, pp. 261-391). 



CHAPTER HI 


HYPOTHETIOAE DIVISIONS OP THE INDO-EUROPEANS, AND THEIR 
IMPORTANCE FOR THE HISTORY OP CULTURE :* WITH AN 
APPENDIX ON LOAN-WORDS IN THE INDO-GERMANIO LANGUAGES. 

In our first chapter we have already pointed out that no sooner 
was the Indo-Gerniaiiic family of languages discovered, than it was 
observed that within this family certain groups were formed by 
languages which either had shown greater tenacity in preserving 
old forms or had jointly created new forms. The matter received 
but passing attention, and no decisive conclusion was reached with 
regard to it. It w’as, therefore, much to be desired that this sub- 
ject, important alike for the history of language and of nations, 
should receive its proper attention. It was by A. Schleicher that 
this task was undertaken. He published an imposing series of 
treatises, of which the first appeared in 1853 in the Kieler Allge- 
meinm M(ymUchrift fur Wi&senschaft uud LitUratur^ pp. 786, 787. 
(The first divisions of the original Iiido-Germanio- people.) We 
must begin, therefore, by endeavouring to obtain a picture of this 
investigator’s views, and must devote our first attention to the 
geographical and ethnological theories which are at the bottom 
of Schleicher’s grouping of the various peoples. 

We have to notice first of all that Schleicher regards the 
differentiation of language as having begun as early as the primeval 
Indo-Germanio period. He describes this in his short paper 
entitled The Darwinian The.ory and the Science of Language {Die 
Darwimche Tkecrrie und Sprachwissemchaft^ 1863„ p. 15), as 
follows: “After having been spoken , for several generations, 
during which time the people speaking it probably increased and 
spead, it (the original language) gradually began to assume a 
different character in different portions of its area, so that finally 
two languages were evolved from it. It is. possible that several 
languages may have been evolved, of which only two continued to 
live and develope further.” What we have to notice here is that 
the development of two (or more) varieties of speech from the 

* (y. 3. Jolly, tiberdm Staminhaum der Indog. SpracheniZeitschriftf, VWcer‘ 
«. Spmhftu., VIII. pp. 15-89 and 190-206), and B. Delbnick (Mnlei- 
tung in dajf Spracfuiudium Cap., VII. ), and H. t. d. Pfofdten, DU Fmge naeh 
den der Indeg, Spraehen, Ausland. 1888, No. 8. 
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single original language is conceived by. Schleicher as being 
solely due to the tendancy to dilferentiation inherent in the nature 
of speech, and that the necessity of assuming any local divisions 
between the original people is dispensed with. When, but not 
until, language had thus divided, the peoples also divided, in a 
geographical sense. The prime causes of this are regarded by 
Sohleioher as being “ increase of population, the deforesting and 
clearing of the soil, deterioration of the climate, and the unhappy 
consequences which to the present day always follow in the train 
of a predatory mode of life.” Then the varieties of the original 
language, being carried to distant lands in consequence of the 
dispersion of the peoples, diverged, by a process of • gradual 
differentiation (“by the continued tendency to divergency of 
character ” as Darwin expresses it), still further. To what extent 
in Schleicher's opinion linguistic differentiation in the various 
languages, varieties of speech, dialects, &c., was accompanied by 
migrations, lesions of geographical continuity, and so on, cannot 
be determined with absolute certainty. Anyhow, according to 
Schleicher, one may conceive the differentiation of, say, the 
original Teutonic speech into its various forms as taking place in 
much the same way as ’ ‘ ■ 1 ■" > 1 as happening in the 

case of the original 1 ' . ■ {cf. Die deutsche 

Spracliey p. 94, /). In various places (c/., e.g., Compendium\ p. 4) 
geographical contiguity is emphasised % Schleicher as connected 
with affinity of speech ; he would not agree to place,- as Lottner 
(cf. below) places, Italian, say, closer to the northern languages 
than to Greek. On the contrary, he groups together Teutonic 
and Lithu-Slavonio, Greek and Latin, Hindu and Persian. 

The relative periods at which the ^various Indo-Germanic 
languages and peoples divided, Schleicher endeavours to determine 
by means of two fundamental principles, which he formulates as 
follows : . 

(1) “ The further cast an Indo-Germanic people dwells, the 
larger the amount of ancient forms which it has i^reserved ; the 
further west, the smaller the amount, and the larger the amount 
of new formations it contains ” (.Compendium^ p. 6), and 

(2) “ The further west a language (or people) has its abode, the 
earlier-- it parted from the original language (or people)” (Kider 
Ally. Monatschrift f. Wissemchaft u. LiU&raPwr\ 1853, p. 787). . 

According, to these principles therefore,, the Slavo-Teutons began 
their wanderings first, then ;the Greeco-ItalianS, and finally the 
Hiudu-Persi^s] As regards Celtic, Schleicher finds himself in a 
critical position. The situation of this people, furthest westward 
of all, compels, him to assume that it was the , first to leave the 
original home. A ihore careful examination of - Celtic, however, 
caused him, even in .1858 (cf. Beitrdge %wr vergleichenden SpraAkfor- 
schuTigy i, p. 437), to rank it closer to Italian, whereby Schleicher's 
principle- v ‘ ^ :-usly infringed. 

As is .■■■■■ ■. ■ ■ has endeavoured to illustrate 

his views on the divisions of the original language by means of a 

n 
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diagram : for this purpose he first employed the picture of a " 

ing tree (fig. 1), and afterwards a system of pmple lines (fig. 2). 
In either o^e the ramifying branches or the lines are intended to 
represent the tendency to linguistic differentiation working itself 
out in various directions, and do not imply anything as to the 
geographical aspect of the separation of the peoples.^ The expres- 
sion « pedigree,” which came, in the course of discussion, to be used 
of the theory held by Schleicher and his followers, appears for the 
first time on Schleicher’s lips in the paper already mentioned, TAe 
Darwinian Theory and the Science of Langmge, and seems to have 
been borrowed from the terminology of the student of nature. 

I take the liberty of producing both figures in the text in order 
to put the results Of Schleicher’s investigations before the reader 



Fi(J. 1.— Pediqrbb of 1868, {Kieler Allg. MmatsschHift, S'’., p. 787.) 


i» concreto. It is to be noted that in fig. 2* the different lengths 
of the lines are intended to indicate “ the greater or leas length of 
distance between the original language and the points of develop- 
ment here taken as final.” 

In the very same year (1863) that Schleicher published the 
view set forth above as to the divisions of the original language, 
Max Mfiller in his essay, The Veda a7td the Zend-Avesta (Assays, i. 
p. 60,/.), delivered an opinipn on the subject of the parting of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, which was opposed alike to Schleicher’s 
and to that of Bopp and Kuhn, described above (p. 14), and to 
which he has remained faithful in his later writings also (c/. 1869, 

To be found ia the Compendium^ ^ p. 7, and at the end of Die Dcuiwinscke 
Theoric 7md Spi'odmissensehaft, as well as in the Deutsche Sfrexhe. 
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A History of Ancient Scinshrit Ziteratiiref p. 12,/., and 1863, Lectures 
on the Science of Language^ p, 176, /., and also 1872, tfber die 
Eesultate der Sprachwissenschaft Strassburger Anirittsvorlesung^ 
p. 18,/., and 1888 Biographies of Words^ p. 85,/;, 137./.). 

Here throughout he assumes a primeval sepai’ation of the Indo- 
Germanio people into a northern (north-western) and southern 
division, the former comprising the modern European nations of 
Indo-Gennanio origin, the latter the Persian and Hindu. This 
separation was due to “ a world-wide wandering ” of the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic race in a north-west direction, the 
causes of which are hidden from us, but which casts a vivid streak 
of light on the original characteristics of the peoples that stayed 
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Fkt. 2 .— Pediqubb of 1861 ( 1869 ). {Du dmtsche Sprocket p. 82 .) . 


and the peoples that started. The principal r61e in the drama 
of history is ascribed to the Europeans, “they represent the 
Aryans in their historical character.” And those who stayed 
behind ? 

“It requires great j>ower of will, or a considerable degree of 
indolence, to resist the impulse of such national or rather nation- 
shaking movements. When all are going, few are willing to 
remain. But to allow one’s friends to depart and then to begin 
one’s journey — to strike out a path which, wherever it leads, can 
certainly never reunite us with those whose language we speak, 
and whose gods w^e honour — ^that is a road which only people of 
marked individualitv and great self-confidonce can tread. It was 
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the way taken by the southern branch of the Aryan- family, by the 
Brahmin Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrians of Iran.”* 

As to further subdividing the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic race into families of speech, Max Mtiller is very sceptical. 
Interesting, beqause allied to a view of affinities between the 
various Indo-Germanio peoples, which we shall have to deal with 
subsequent!}'', is the explanation of the special points of agreement, 
between, for example, the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, which 
Max Muller seeks in the hypothesis “ that the forefathers of these 
races retained from the beginning certain, peculiarities of dialect, 
which existed as well before as after the scattering of the Aryan 
family” (Xec^wm, p. 178). ' .• 

The idea of a fundamental European language thus started by 
•Max Muller, was furnished with further support, in the way of 
arguments drawn from language and the history of culture, to 
which we shall have to return hereafter, by 0. Lottner in 1858 in 



Tlie Position of the Italians in the Indo-Germanic Family (tfher die 
Stellung der Jtaler innerhalb des Jndo-Europaischen Stammes AT. Z. 
vii. pp. 1^49 and 160-93). Lottner endeavours to subdivW the 
original European language still farther, and in this attempt 
the most noteworthy thing is that he releases the Latins for the 
first time from' close connection with the Greeks, His view of the 
closer relations of the- European languages to each other, expressed 
in the fashion of Schleicher’s pedigree, would be as in fig. Z (cf on 

iMcw iotk, ia/ 3 , p. 96, /,): “Had not our author, when ha wrntfl rtia 
unconsoiousl;^ in mind the famous and striking picture of 
ft ' repres^ting the scattering of the human racc^from the 

fwt of the ruined tower of Babylon ; where we see each separate naWlitv 
Hmh ^ character and foitunes already^ stamped on everv 

march toward tha quarter of the earS 
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The theory of an original division of the Indo-Europeans into two 
halves, a Exiropean and an Asiatic, found subsequently its most 
ardent defender in A. Fide : the view of the divisions of the Indo- 
germanic peoples, which is the foundation of his Comparative Lexi- 
con of the Indo-Germanie languages, is conveyed by him in the 
following diagram, the geographical and ethnological grounds for 
which we shall learn hereafter {cf. WGrterhuch 1061): 

Original People. 


Europeans. Hindii-Persians. 

L (-H 

] ( Persians. Hindus. 

Horth Europeans. South Europeans. 


Teutons. Litlm-Slavs. (Celts.) Grceco-Italians. 


Scandinavians, Germans. Lithuanians, Slavs. Italians. Greeks. 

Thus, in spite of the labour expended on them, these questions 
had received no final • solution. There were only two points in 
which all enquirers were agreed : in assuming a closer affinity 
on the one hand between Hindu and Persian, on the other, between 
Slavonic and Lithuanian. The difficulties began the moment it 
was undertaken to draw a sharp distinction between the languages 
of Europe and Asia. As regards the north, the question was raised 
whether the Lithu-Slavonic languages were to be placed nearer to 
their eastern neighbours, the Hindu-Persians, or to their western, 
Teutonic neighbours. As regards the south, opinions were divided 
on the. subject of Greek. Whereas A. Schleicher, F. Justi {Hist. 
Taschenhuch het'ansg. V. F. V. Famier, iv. Folge, iii. Jahr’g. p. 
316), and others, regarded the whole South European division as 
more closely connected with the Hindu-Persians than with the 
North Europeans: H. Grassman (1863, JT. Z., xii. p. 119), C. Pauli 
(ZTSer die Benennung der Forperieile hei dm Indog. 1867, p. 1), W. 
Sonne ^ (1869, Zy.T ethnologischen Stellung der Griechen. Wismar, 

* The way in. which Sonne {ih. p. 6) conceives the separation of the Indo- 
Europeans to have begun and been carried out is interesting: — “ That the divi- 
sions of the Indo-Genmanic peoples only took place gradually and by degrees 
has often been remaiked, and it is certain that for instance the Teutons divided 
into Germans and Scandinavians-; the latter into Swedes and Danes only very 
gradually. ■ But differentiation without migration, and within the limits of 
one* and the same area, is the silent Work of time. Things may have been 
different when our original people first divided. 

“The original people, numerous as they were, for the development of their 
language indicates that they lived together for at least a thousand years, must 
have covered large tracts of central Asia, in nomad fashion, not only south but 
also north of the Oxus. In historical times, however, the Turanians alone are 
native to tho latter lands, and as in later times Attila and Dschingiskhan 
swept over the earth, so may it have been a violent irruption of Turanians 
which drove the northeni half of our miginal people >yestward, the first stage 
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Programm), P. Spiegel {JSranuehe Altertumshunde, p. 443), and 
othenS,- maintained a closer connection, especially in the ease of Greek, 
with the other languages. Within the limits of Europe, Celtic in 
especial caused perplexity. It had to be classed sometimes with 
the northern division, sometimes with the southern. In 1861 H. 

Ebel, next to Zeuss the greatest Celtic scholar in Germany, summed 
up his investigations {Bdtrage zur vergL B’prachforschung^ ii. pp. 

177-94) as to the place of Celtic in the fbllowing words : — “In fine, 

then, we have found that there exist quite as important analogies 

between it and German (and, to a secondary degree, Lithu-Slavonic) 

as between it and Italian (and Greek); it can, therefore, hardly be 

denied that it occupies a sort of intermediate position ; though it 

looks as though it shared in common with German just those points 

which are particularly the manifestations of the intellectual life 

and the internal character of the language,” How Ebel conceived - 

this intermediate position of the Celtic languages, to the hypothesis ; 

of which he clung to his death (c/. ZeUschrift f Viilkerpsychologie 

und Sprachw.^ viii. p. 473), to have arisen as a matter of history, { 

is not explained. j 

However opinions might differ in detail on the question which j 

of the Indo- Germanic languages were more closely connected j 

together than the others, the general conviction was firmly estab- 
lished that the special agreements between any two or more 
languages were to be explained in the same w'ay, oil a small scale, 
as the affinities of the Indo-Germanic languages on a large scale. 

There was nothing stranger in the idea of a primitive European, 
Greeco-Italian, Teutonic people, than in the conception of a primitive 
Indo-Germanic people itself. 

Ought it not then also to be possible tb iUumine the culture of 
these intermediate stages by means of the same comparative 
philology by which the civilisation of the primitive period had 
been inferred ; and ought it not to be possible in course of time to 
obtain an account of a. whole series of stages of prehistoric culture ? 

The question suggested itself all the more readily, because 
Schleicher’s principle that grammatical structure should alone be 
employed as the criterion of the closer affinity of two or more 

of thoir flight being across the Volga into the Pontic steppes. In the west, too, 
it is possible to live comfortably, said the Russian, there Jet us build our huts — 
and westward the hordes betook themselves, the Danube showed them the way ; 

Germany, Gaul, and finally, in a southern direction over the Alps, Italy was 
reached. These hordes then divided into two halves, of which the western 
further individualised themselves as Celts and Italians, the eastern as Teutons 
and Slavs. 

“So much for one half, the northern half, of our original people ; the other, 
remaining behind, established itself south of the Oxus, and although, like the 
northern half, hemmed in by the Turanians, it manifested considerable power 
of expansion eastwards and westwards. Prom Bactria, the native land of these 
Aryans in particular, eastwards, the Punjaub and the valley of the Ganges was 
brought ■■■'■ ■' ■ ’ T ” . " ’ i westwards, 

Media, P . ■ . Macedonia, 

andHelh ■ ■ . ■ important 

parallels : . ■ ■ , iggg • the 

northern (occidental) from the Volga to the Atlantic.” 
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languAges had been given up sinoe Lqttner and Ebel, And the 
vocabulary was being more and more used in the investigation Of 
the divisions of the Indo-Germonio peoples. 

I believe, however, that in ,the present stage of the aoienoe.it is not 
necessary for me to give a detailed account of these attempts to 
employ Comparative Philology for discovering the state of culture 
to which these hypothetical divisions of the Indo-Europeans had 
attained. I shall not do more than mention the works which bear 
on the question, and briefly characterise them. As they are in the 
main based on the assumption that the original people began by 
dividing into two halves, a European and an Asiatic, otir review 
also will most suitably follow the same lines. 

I. The Primitive European Period. 

Here we have to note 0. Lottner, K, Z.^ vii. 18, ff., and 
especially A. Fick, Die ehemalige Spracheinheii dee Indogermanen 
EwopaSi Gottingen, 1873 {of. above, p. 37). Both scholars insist 
upon the number of names of trees common to the European 
languages, and further see the most important difference between 
the primitive European and primitive Indo-European periods in the 
transition of the European members ” from settled cattle-breeders 
to cultivators of the soil.” “ The Europeans, bn the evidence of 
language, had, at the time when they parted north and south, 
from settled cattle-breeders become cultivators of the soil, whose 
subsistence was in the first place derived from the produce of the 
soil, and only in a secondary degree depended on their herds” 
(Fick, p. 289). 

The Europeans were the first to make the acquaintance of a 
great (salt) sea. Cf. Lat. sal and foare with their cognates. 

(a) The Qrmco-Italians. 

The assumption of a closer connection between the two classical 
languages, in whatever way this connection is supposed to have 
originated as a matter of history, may be regarded as an inherit- 
ance bequeathed to Comparative Philology from earlier times. At 
any rate, the mere philological examination of the vocabulary of 
Greek and Latin was adapted to lead, at an early period, to 
observations as to the history of culture. 

Thus B. G, Niebuhr, who considered Latin to be a mixed 
language, consisting of Greek and foreign (Pelasgian) elements, 
remarked {cf. MiSmische Geschichte^ i.® p. 93) : — “It cannot possibly 
be a mere accident that the words for house, field, a plough, to 
plough, wine, olive, milk, cow, pig, sheep, apple, &o;, which have 
to do with agriculture and the milder side of life, should agree in 
Greek and Latin, whereas all that belongs to war or the chase are 
uniformly designated by non-Greek words.” 

In oonneotion with this remark of Niebuhr’s, K. 0. Muller, 
EtruskeVf i, (1828), p. 16, finds in it a proof that a rustic, pastoral 
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peojDle related to the Greeks (the Siculi) must have been sub- 
jugated by a non-Greek but more warlike people (the Aborigines), 
just as in the case of a similar mixture in English, the old names 
for the common objects of life persisted in the country, while they 
received French nam.es from the Normans of the ruling classes. 

The first to reconstruct a Grseco-Italian period of culture by 
moans of the new Comparative Philology, a-nd to contrast it with 
the Indo-Germanic period, was Th: Mommsen, as early as the first 
edition of his History of Borne (1854), pp. 12-21. The most 
important advance in culture made by the Gr£eco-Italians, according 
to Mommsen, was the transition from the nomad shephcrd-Hfc of 
the primeval period, in which only the wild kinds of grains were 
known, to the condition of a people cultivating grain and oven the 
vine. 

In the later editions of his History of Rome^ Mommsen does, 
indeed, approximate more and moje to the view that agreement as 
to the words quoted as a rule extends considerably beyond the 
limits of Greece and Italy, but from this he subsequently {of, 
3rd ed. i. p. 20, note) merely draws the inference that there can 
have been no time when the Greeks of every Greek district lived 
solely by cattle-breeding. 

Further wo should here mention a work by B. Knoisol, XJeber 
den Kulturzustand der Indog. Vdlher~vor Hirer Trennung (“ On the 
Culture of the Indo-Europeans before their Dispersion”) mit 
hesondcrer Milcksicht auf die Grdco-Italihery Programm, Naumburg, 
1867, and the collection of a Grmco-Italian vocabulary in A. Pick's 
Yergleichenden Worterhuch, in Lottner's paper already quoted, and 
J. Schmidt's Die Verwandtschafisverlialtnisse der Indog. Spraclien^ 
Weimar, 1872. 

Owing above all to the weighty voice of Th. Mommsen, the 
belief in the closer connection of the Greeks and Italians has 
taken deeper and deeper root amongst historians and ethnologists. 
Here I will only refer to the well-known works of Ernst Curtins, 
Max Dunoker, Friederich Miiller,* and Heinrich Kiepert, and 

* IS- j-,-,. . nograpMe, 1873, Fr. Miiller sketches an Indo- 

: ' - which if drawn, after the manner of Schleicher 

vvuiuu ue as louows : — 
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othera. V. Hcbn and W. Helbig {Die Italihr in der Poebne, 
Beitrdge zur altitalischen Kultur '%nil Kwistgeschichte, i. 1879). also 
are convinced that the two classical peoples are more closely related 
to each other than to the rest of the Indo-Europeans. However, 
it happens not nnfroquontly that owing to their views as to the 
primitive culture of peoples, who in their historical abodes were 
nomads, both investigators lay weight on those series of civilised 
words in both classical languages, which show little or no agree- 
ment in tlieir etymology (agricultural implements, fishing, metal- 
lurgy, &c.). 

As to this view, which is the basis of a book which we subse- 
quently shall have to deal with more fully, B. W. Leist’s Grdco- 
ItaLi&cke Mechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884 (c/*., p. 8), Comparative- 
Philology has become very sceptical as to the close connection of 
the Greeks and Italians."^ Ascoli still adheres to it, Bprachioissen- 
schaftliche Bri(fe, Germ., Leipzig, 1887., 

The theory of a Gimco-Italian period, !if logically carried out, 
would, on the pedigree principle, lead to a primitive Italian and a 
primitive Greek period,, the description of which would have to be 
ba.sed on the common vocabulary of the Italian dialects (Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, (fcc.) and Greek dialects (Doric, Aeolic, and^ Ionic- 
Attic). But the scantiness of the materials is hardly inviting for 
the task. The- original Italian words are to be found collected in 
F. Biicheler, Lexicon Italiciim^ Programm, Bonn, 1881. 

An adequate statement of the kinship of the Greek dialects, 
which fall into two great groups, the rt-dialeots (Aclo-Doric, c/., e.^., 
Safto?) and the e-dialccts (Ionic-Attic, cf., e,g.^ is as yet, 

owing to the scarcity of ancient material, not possible. A beginning 
has been made by Collitz, Die VerwandtstchaftsverlUiltnisse der 
GriecK Dialehte^ 1885. As regards Italy, the closer connection of 
the Umbrian and Samnite dialects as compared with Latin has 
never been open to doubt. 

(6) The Lithu-BlavO'Teutons, 

Kext to the Grtepo-Italian, the group whose existence in Europe 
has been most frequently asserted is the Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic or 
Slavo-German, as we have already seen, Put forward by men like 
Bopp, K. Zeuss, and J. Grimm {of. above, pp. 13, 14), and siipported 
wltli further arguments by Schleicher, this assumption of the 
closer affinity of the northern races’ of Europe to' each other has 
been regarded down to the latest times by moat scholars as an 
established fact. A lexicon of the vocabulary of the Slavo-German 
group is given again by A. Pick in his Comparative Dictionary, 
ii.3 pp. 289-600. The words and roots which as yet have been 
traced only ixi the North European languages are to be found 
collected ill J. Schmidt, Verwandschaftverhciltnisse, d'c., pp, 36-41. 

■ * C/.,e.g.,DelhTi\ck^&vQma,Tk(IIinMtiiiigindas iSp7‘aeMudiwn,lS80, p. 137): 
‘‘That for the present hisioriam will do well to abstain from employing such 
gi'oups of languages and jjeoples as the Grffico-Italian, Slovo-German, &c.” 
Of, also 2nd ed,, 1884, p. 140, 
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The stock of civilisation possessed by this Slavo-Gennan group 
was first set forth in a connected manner, if we put aside the 
the scattered remarks of J. Grimm and others, by E. Forstemann 
i:' C 'man Family of Lang^iages (Ge&chichte des 

. ■ ' 1874, i. p. 239,/,; cf also Germania, xv. 

p. 385,/).* 

He believes that in many parts of the vocabulary of words 
important for the history of culture (expressions for the conception 
of the community, for gold and silver, for rye, wheat and beer, for 
names of fishes, the smith, harvest, the numeral “ thousand,” <fec.) 
it is possible to detect a not unimportant advance in civilisation 
made by the primitive Slavo-Germans, as contrasted with the 
primeval Tndo-Europeans. 

In contrast to this advance of civilisation in numerous depart- 
ments, “ man from this point of view, declines in several respects 
from a certain idyllic condition mirrored in the vocabulary of 
earlier periods ” (p. 281). At any rate, we cannot help being struck 
by the terminology which now appears for the darker sides of life, ' 
disease, want, trouble, disgrace, treachery, hate, lies, &o, Nor are 
immor^ oennections, which were not to be traced in the primeval 
Indo-Germanic period, now wanting. 

This account, which is frequently based on an extremely unsafe 
philological foundation, is followed by. W. Arnold in his work 
DeutBche XTruit, 1870-80; cf p. 24,/. 

After Forstemann, the unity of the Slavo-Teutonio group has 
been treated of, from the point of view of the history of culture, by 
R. Hassencamp in his paper Ueber den Zusammenhang des letto- 
slavischenmd GermaniscHen Syrachstammes, 1876, p. 54,^. From, a 
purely grammatical point of view, indeed with regard solely to 
declension, A. Leskien, finally, in Die Dehlination im Slavisch- 
litauiscJien und Germanischen, Leipzig, 1876, has discussed the 
question of the relation of the languages and peoples referred to, 
but without reaching any other than negative results. 

(c) The Original Teutons. 

A. Schleicher in his work Die Deutsche Sprache^, p. 94, has given 
the following pedigree of the Teutonic tongues (fig. 5). 

In essential agreement with this are the three stages of develop- 
ment in Teutonic which Forstemann distinguishes {cf. K. Z., xviii. 

original Middle German (the Teutonic languages minus Gothic^, 
original New German (the Teutonic languages after the departure 
of the Norse branch). 

On the other hand, another mode of grouping the Teutonic 
languages was first proposed by K MiillenhofiT, and carried out by 
W. Scherer {Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, 1868-78) and 
H. Zimmer {Ost-u7id West-germanisch, Haupts Zeitschrift, xix. p. 
393,/.), according to which the original Teutonic language separated 
into a West and an East Teutonic group, the latter of which again 
divided into Gothic and Norse, the former into High German 
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and Low German, or better, into Frisian-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon) 
and Franco-Upper-Saxon (Bavarian, Alemannio). However, the 
assumption of a closer connection between Gothic and Norse, 
has, in spite of certain important coincidences between the 
two languages, not yet obtained the approval of all competent 
enquirers. Of. A. Noreen, Altnordische Grammatih^ i., Halle, 1884, 
Introduction. 

As regards the history of culture, Forstemann {Germania, xvi. 
415, and Geschiclite des deuUclim Sprachstammes, i. 399, jf.) 
endeavours to reconstruct the vocabulary of original Teutonic, and 
thereby to establish the advances 
in culture which according to 
him the original Teutons had 
made upon the Slavo-Teutons ; 
apart from particulars, an abso- 
lutely new world appears in the 
Teutonic languages owing to 
the intimate contrast of the 
Teutonic peoples with the sea. 

This is shown not only by such 
expressions as sea, gulf, wave, 
ediff, strand, island, names of the 
inhabitants of the North Sea, 
tfec,, but also by a developed ter- 
minology, common to all the 
Teutons, of the arts of shipbuild- 
ing and steering. 

Cf. further the introduction to 

-p \ ' w 



burg, 1884, 4th ed., 1888, and W. 

Arnold, Deutsche JJrzeit, p. 41, 

Of lesser linguistic works on 
the primitive Teutonic period, 

I may refer to an excellent Pro- „ - « xt 

, T 1 • rr Pig. o.~a,Gotlnc: D, German: c, Norse; 

gramm des Johanneums zu Ham- a. High German ; e, Low German in 

hurg, 1880 ; SprachgeschichtUche | ■ ; 

Nachweisezur Kundedes German^ ; . v-;;. : ■ i- ; t. 

isrJien AUertums, by E. Rauten- 
berg, the object of which is to 
draw conclusions from the history of the Teutonic languages as to 
the oldest form of the Teutonic dwelling-house. 

The vocabulary of the Teutonic group of languages is collected 
in A. Fiok’s Comparative Dictionary, iii,® 
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; .'■■.n .^M 

Low German) j 1, Dutch. 


{d) The Original Slavs. 

We leave on one side the Lithu-Slavonic group of languages, 
which, except for the Lithu-Slavonio vocabulary of A. Fiok 
( Vergleichendes Woiderhuch, ii., not to be used without A. Briickner's 
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Die Slavuchen Fremworter im Litauiachenj Weimar, 1877), have 
not been made the subject of important investigations bearing on 
our purjpose (cf. only RusUand^ Polen und Livland bis ins 
17 Jaho\, by Th, Schiemann, Berlin, 1884, 8-12), and proceed 

at once to the primitive Slavonic period. 

The first writer to endeavour to apply the method of Compara- 
tive Philology to the primitive history of Slavonic was J. E. Wocel, 
in his work Fravek zeme ^esMv Praze, 1868, pp. 245-60 (an extract 
from it in the- SitzungshericJiten der k. bdhm. GeseUschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 1864, H. 2), and also in The Importance of Stone 
and Bronze Antiquities for the Primiivoe Misiory of the Slam {pie 
Bedeutung der Stein-, und Bromealtei'timer fiir die UrgescMchte der 
Slaven, Prag. 1869, p. 39,/; cf. Ausland, 1870; p. 541). In the 
latter treatise Wocel wishes to show that : “ The Slavs did not 
dwell as autochthones in the north of Germany, on the Elbe, 
Moldau, Sale, Sf)ree, and south of tjie Danube, in the Bronze Age, 
but immigrated into those districts some centuries after Christ.” 
For this purposes he produces a series of Panslavonic terms for 
objects such a^ iron, and implements made of this metal, as to 
which he assumes that they cannot possibly have been known to a 
j)cople in the Bronze Ago. All these words therefore must have, 
been formed at a time when /the Sldvonic peoples- were still living 
together within the bounds of a comparatively narrow territory, 
according to Wocel between the Vistula and the. Dnieper. 

Now, as in the whole district east of the Carpathians and the 
Oder, as far- as the Dnieper, no weapons or implements of bronze 
have been found, Wocel reaches the farther conclusion that the 
Slavonic peoples never went through a Bronze Age at all, but 
passed straight to the w'orking of iron — thanks to the influence of 
the Greek civilisation of the Black Sea — at a time when the 
Bronze Age still prevailed amongst the peoples on this side of the 
Carpathians. 

Since Wocel, Gregor Krek has endeavoured to investigate the 
primitive, Slavonic period “ by moans of linguistic Arch eeology ” in 
his Introduction to the History of Slavonic Literature {Binleitung 
in die slavische] Litteraturgeschichte, Graz, 1874, pp. 33-56), He 
has a pretty high opinion of primitive Slavonic civilisation, and 
in the second edition of his work (Graz, 1887, pp. 208-11), which 
contains far more than twice as much as the first, he remains 
faithful to this vie-w. As in the course of our investigations we 
shall have to return sometimes to agree, more often to disagree 
with Krek’s work, we forbear to say more of it now. We may, 
however, here pall attention to the wealth of linguistic and 
historic material lavished on this book by the authors extensive 
learning. In particular, all Slavonic literature bearing on the 

■ ■ '-e Slavonic languages to each other is usually 

explained from the standpoint of the ■ pedigree doctrinh by a 
i vision of original Slavonic into a West Slavonic (Polish, Polabish, 
.dech. Sorbic) and a North-Eastern-Southern group (Eussiau, 
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Slavonic, Bulgarian, Servian, Kroat). Cf. on this, Krek, ib. 
p. 211, /i A vocabulary of words common to the Slavonic 
languages will be found in Frank Miklosich’s Etymologischm, 
Worte'i^uch d&r Slavuclim Sprachen, Vienna, 1886. 

(e) The GelU, 

The fact that these languages have only just begun to he studied, 
not less than the difficulties they present in the question as to the. 
closer affinities of the Indo-Germanic languages, permits us to 
record but few attempts to employ the Celtic vocabulary for 
purposes of the history of culture in the sense meant by us. 
Indeed, no attempt has as yet been rnade to frame a vocabulaiy 
common to the two groat branches of the Celtic group, Gaelic (in 
Ireland and Bootland) and Breton (Welsh, Cornish, and Aremoric), 
and to base thereon an account of a primitive Celtic period of 
culture.* ^ 

In the matter of etymology also little has as yet been done 
of a comprehensive nature, Gf. the Celtic etymologies by 
E. Windisoh in G. Ciirtiiis’s Principles of Greek Etymology f 
4tli and 6th editions. 

We have hero to mention, as .of importance, the dissertation, 
already cited, by H. Ebel, The Position of Geltic {Pie Stelhmg des 
Geltiscken, Beitrdge^ ii. p. 157), which is valuable because it 
contains a careful comparison of the Celtic vocabulary with the 
other European languages. It is unnecessary to say that Ebel’s 
figures {cf p. 179), according to which the ratio of Celtic to 
German and to Latin is about equal,’’ are now, twenty years after, 
no longer valid for Celtic. Next we have to refer to Adolf 
Bacmeister’s Geltic Letters {Geltische Briefe, edited by 0. Keller, 
Strasburg, 1874), written in a popular but stimulating style, but 
not to be used without E; Windisch’s searching review {Beitrdge^ 
viii. 422,/.). 

The best information about the history and transmission, of 
these languages, whose closer connection with the Italian than, 
any other languages seems to grow daily more probable (c/. below 
p. 72), is given by E. Windisch in the article on Celtic’ languages 
in Ersch and Gruher's Encyclopaedia. It is manifest that the 
views of those enquirers who were seen by us to maintain the 
closer connection of one or more of the European languages with 
the East, might have resulted in similar chapters in the history 
of culture, and that the assumption of a Hiudu-Perso-Slavonio 
group of peoples or a Hindu-Perso-Greek, a Hindu*Perso-Pelasgian 

* Still, Eduard Lliuyd in, hia Arcfiosologia JBrifmmioa, put together, as 
early as 1707 A.©., a vocabulary of the words common to the Celtic languages. 
In this work ■ % ‘ " work for its time, there is also given 

an Aypandix ■ ■ maxime antigui usus yUrisque Buropce 

Unguis comph , '■orda important in moat cases for the 

history of culture. The same book contains, Tit. viii,, A British 'Elynvilogicm^ 
or the WtUh mllcUed with the Greek and Latint and some other European 
Languages (by David Parry), &c. 
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group, "would, considered, simply in itself, stand on no different 
footing from that of a primitive European or a primitive Grfeco- 
Italian period. As, however, even tolerably thorough investiga- 
tions in this direction — m pa&sant L. Geiger, for instance, in his 
Evolution of Mankind {Zur Entwichlungsgeschichte der MenscJihei% 
p. 125,/.), endeavours on the strength of considerations drawn from 
the history of culture to establish a Hindu-Perso-Hellenic period — 
are not forthcoming (though the special points in which the 
vocabulary of the European languages agrees with the Eastern 
languages are collected in J. Schmidt's vocabularies, Verwandt- 
sckafUverdltnisse der Indog. Sprachen)^ we may proceed at once to 
the Hindu-Persian group (II.) as contrasted with the European 
group already dealt with under (I.). 

II. The Hindu-Pebsian (Aryan) Group op Languages, 

Precisely because the close connection of the Hindus and 
Persians (Iranians), both as regards ethuogi*aphy and language (c/ 
J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii.^ p. 287, /.y Reasons for Suppos- 
ing the Indians and Persians in Particular to have a Common Origin), 
has never been subjected to serious doubt, but slight attempts 
have been made to prp-ve this connection by means of considera- 
tions drawn from the history of culture. It was only to the points 
in which the religions of the two peoples touched that attention 
was paid in earlier times. 

The first and only scholar who has made even a tolerably 
thorough attempt to ascertain the amount of civilisation possessed 
by the original Hindu-Persians, is Fr. Spiegel in his Iranian 
Antiquities (Er.anische Altertumshunde, B. i,, 1871, p. 423,/.). The 
Hindu-Persian period, the existence of which finds not its weakest 
argument in the name of Aryan, borne by Hindus and Persians 
alike, is considered by Spiegel to have made an advance in the 
domestication of the camel and the ass, in the ai't of war, and in 
the developmeht of the numerals (thousand), &o. 

The agreement shown by these languages, however, is far more 
important as regards the history of religion, than any other point. 
Thus Sanskrit and Persian agree in their terms for priest, 
sacrifice and song of praise, God and Lord, the honoured, sacred 
and divine plant Soma, and of a very considerable number of 
divine and mythical beings (c/. Abb. iv. Kap, xiii.). 

Besides these glaring instances of agreement, it had early been 
remarked that certain important words, identical as regards form 
amongst the Hindus and Iranians, diverged in meaning, in as 
much as one or other people turned them in malam partem. 
Thus the word which in all Indo-Germanic languages and also in 
Sanskrit stood for the supreme sky-god, dBvd, was emjjloyed in 
Zend to designate evil powers. Thus Indra, whose name in the 
Rigveda is the designation of the greatest and the most powerful 
of the gods, is ranked in the Avesta amongst the powers of evil. 
It was these and similar facts which led to the opinion, maintained 
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especially by Haug and Lassen, that these diiFerencee of meaning 
pointed to an ancient religious and political schism in the original 
Hindvi-Persian people, which offered an explanation for the 
separation of the Hindus and Iranians. But this combination has 
proved unsatisfactory (c/. Justi in the Gottingi&chen Gel. Anzeigen, 
1866, p. 1446, /.), and Spiegel {op. cit p. 444) insists that these 
contrasts “are due to fortuitous causes, and that the continuous 
advance of one or other people, after their separation, is oompeteht 
to explain the altered position of the old deities.” The idea of a 
religious schism is entirely abandoned by James Dannesteter Jn 
Tlte ^^end-Avesta, 1880, p. 406, /,, as, indeed, generally by all 
modern Zend and Sanskrit scholars. 

As part of the capital of the original Hindu-Persian period, Fr. 
Spiegel counts finally a series of geographical names, names of 
rivers and places, although he is not of opinion that they always 
indicated a definite spot in the common original home. 

A collection of the common Hindu-Persian vocabulary again is 
given by A. Fick in his Vergleichendem Worterbitchf i. (c/. Windisch, 
K. Z.., xxi. p. 386). F. Justi's Eandhooh to Zend {Eandhuch dev 
Zend&pmehe\ and W. Geiger’s Ea&t Iranian Culture in Antiquity 
{Ostiranische Cultur im Altertum^ 1882), should he mentioned here, 
as in both books there are numerous excursuses into Hindu teiTitory. 

Kingship in the Asiatic branch of the Indo-Germanic race is 
discussed by F. Spiegel {Deutsche Bevw^ edited by R. Fleischer, 
1881, H. X, p. 124,/), and Soma {haoma), by R. Roth, Z. d. M. 
XXXV. pp. 680-92. Cf. Max Miiller, Biographies, p. 222, /. 

To this literature there has been added in modem times : — 

W. Geiger, La cwilisation des Aryas, (1) les noms g6ographiques 
dans VAwstg et dans le Bigveda, (2) cliviat et produits des pays 
Museon, 1884, and an exhaustive work in Fr. Spiegel’s Die Arische 
Period e und ihre Zustdnde, Leipzig, 1887. To both works we shall 
hereafter make frequent reference. 

Finally may ho mentioned P. v. Bradke, Einige Bemerhingen ilher 
die arische Urzeit. Fesigruss an 0. v. Bohtlinglc, Stuttgart, 1888, 
pp. 4-9. 

The erection of groups of people, prehistoric indeed but subse- 
quent in time to the primeval Indo-Germanic period, was based, as 
we have seen above, on the idea that the points of agreement 
peculiar to two or more languages could only bo explained on the 
assumption of an original language as their common basis. As a 
matter of fact this view had the field to itself, until in the year 
1872, one of the most disceraiiig and learned of modem students 
of language, J. Schmidt, proposed, fir'st in a lecture to the Leipzig 
Association of Philolgists {cf. their Verhandl., p. 220, /.), and then 
in a special dissertation, already quoted by us, I'he Kinship of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages {Die VenuandtschaftsveThdUnme der 
Indog. Sprachen ; cf. also Zur Geschichte des Indog, Vocalismus, ii. 
p. 183, /.), a new hypothesis, which is so important for our subject 
that we must devote the rest of this chapter to giving an account 
of it. 
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The difference between J. Schmidt and his predecessors is that 
he does not confine his researches to a particular group of Indo- 
Germanic languages, but simultaneously includes in his survey all 
cases of special agreement throughout the whole region of the Indo- 
Germanic family of speech. It is significant to begin "with, that on 

the pedigree theory it is impossible that ah ^ ^ ‘ 

on the strength of which the groups of . • ■. 

have been set up, can be valid. If the Slavo-Lithuanian languages 
are really connected with the Hindu-Persian by a closer tie, then 
the idea of a European group of languages is so far erroneous ; or 
if we decide in favour of a closer relation between Greek and the 
Hindu-Persian languages, in favour, that is, of a Hindu-Perso- 
Hellenic period, then the coincidences between Greek and Latin 
must be either casual or illusory. The great advantage of 
Schmidt’s theory to begin with 'is that it makes it possible to 
account simultaneously for all the facts of language. 

It may he put together somewhat as follows ; — At various points 
in the area of the Indo-Germanic languages, while that area Avas 
yet geographically one, there appeared in the remotest primeval 
times, certain phonetic changes, or new formations generally — the 
first beginnings of incipient dialects — which spread in undulations 
as one might say, from their starting-point, sometimes more, some- 
time less extensively, over the neighbouring districts. Thus, in 
what previously was a homogeneous linguistic mass, differentiations 
were gi-adually set up, and between these differentiations relations 
forming the prototypes of subsequent languages. To proceed at 
once to concrete examples, at one point in the area of Indo- 
Germariic speech a phonetic tendency set in, to transform the 
guttural tenuis i into a sibilant. This phonetic tendency extended 
over the district inhabited by the forefathers of the Hindu-Persians, 
the Armenians, and the Slavo-Lithuanians, so that now their 
languages — Sans, fatd, Iran, sata, O.S. sitto, Lith. 'sziihtas — ap- 
parently form an exclusive group in contrast 'with G. cKaroV, O.I. 

Lat. centum, Goth. Imnd ( = kunt). At perhaps the same time, 
however, at a different point in the linguistic area, a beginning was 
made of changing the hh of the case suffixes -hid, -hlds, -hkya{m)s 
into m, a phonetic change which only spread over the territory of 
the Slavo-Teutonio tribes. Goth, vulfa^i, O.S. vlUko-vi'n, Lith. wiika- 
mm, corresponds to G. O.I. feradh, Lat. hqsti-ius. At a 

third ■ point a suffix-like r, which perhaps occurrecl sporadically 
elsewhere, began to be used for the formation of the passive voice . 
and deponents. Celtic and Latin were affected by this ; c/. O.I. 
no 7 }i herar = La.t .fero-r, (fee. Other linguistic phenomena again, 
such as the feininine use of stems in -a (0), usually masculine 0805, 
fagus), were limited exclusively to the Graeco-Italian region. 
Piimlly, the languages of all the European tribes (and of one 
Asiatic, the Armenians) are embraced by the change of the a, 
which the Persian and. Hindu tongues have, apparently preserved 
faithfully, into « in many words-~Lat./ero, G. <^€po>, I. herim, O.H.G. 
heru, 0 ,.S. herg,, Armen, herem ; Hind. hhdr. Cf. J, - Schmidt, What 
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does the e of the European Languages Prove for the Existence of an 
Original European Language 1 ( Was heweist das e der Europdischen 
Sprachen filr die Annahme einer einheitlichen Europdischen Grand- 
sprache ? K. Z,^ xxiii. p. 373.) If a picture is needed of the way in 
which these partial coincidences were distributed over the Indo- 
Germanic region, the following diagram, may he found useful : — 



In words, however, the diagram amounts to this Just as it is 
impossible in the diagram to pass out of any one of the spaces en- 
closed by the five lines drawn therein, without at once falling into 
a space surrounded by another of those lines, so in the area of the 
Indo-Germanic languages it is impossible ' to refer a particular 
group to an original language peculiar to that group, and so 
detach it from the whole, because this would necessarily break the 
threads uniting and allying that group with all parts of the 
linguistic area. If we wished to refer the Slavo-Lithuanian, along 
with the Teutonic, languages to a special group, we should have 
to ignore the points of relationship (line II,) which bind it to the 
Hindu-Persian languages. If we wished to get out of this difficulty- 
by ranking the whole of the North European languages nearer to 
Hindu-Persian, we should have to break the bond (line I.) which 
embraces all the European, languages (and the Armenian), and so 
on. * 

As, then, according to J. Schmidt, the whole linguistic area of 
the Indo-Europeans was originally connected together by a chain of 
“continuous varieties,” he has now still to answer the question: 
How comes it that this state of things no longer exists. at the 
present day, how comes it that instead of the gradual transitions 
between linguistic regions, such as the Slavonic and Teutonic, the 
Celtic and Italian, &c., there are now sharp delimitations qf language; 
that “ the unbroken slope from Sanskrit to Celtic ” has now become 
“a flight of steps” {Verwandtschaftsverh,^ p. 28)? J. Schmidt 
explains this by the dying-out of certain intermediate varieties. 
Supposing that t\^o dialects, A and X, in fhe linguistic area were 
connected together by the varieties B, C, D, &c., in a continuous 
chain, it might easily happen that one family or tribe, which spoke 
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the variety F, for mstance, obtained, owing to reli^oua, social, or 
other circumstance, a preponderance over its immediate neighbours* 
Then the varieties next to it, G, H, I, K on the one side, and E, D, 0 
on the other, would be crushed out and displaced by P; when this 
had happened, E would border immediately on B on the one side, 
and L on the other. The delimitation of the languages is effected. 
As historical examples of what he advances, J . Schmidt points to 
the crushing power of the Attic, Koman, and New High German 
dialects as regards the other dialects of Greek, Italian, and 
German. 

But J. Schmidt’s theory, besides its importance for our knowledge 
and for the historical explanation of l^e affinities of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, is equally important in its bearing on the 
whole foundation of linguistic inferences as to the primeval period — 
that is, on the reconstruction, of the original language. The ques- 
tion, in how many languages a word must he forthcoming in order 
to establish its claim to the title of Indo-Germanio, could be 
answered without much difficulty from the point of view of the 
pedigree theory, if only the theory could be brought to a satisfactory 
scientific conclusion. If the decision were in favour of an original 
division of the Indo-Europeans into a western and an eastern half, 
the existence of a word in but one single European and one single 
Asiatic language (e.ff, Lat. emis Sans, asi, ‘‘ sword ; ” Lith. dttna, 
“ bread ” H- Sans, dlidnds^ “grains of corn”) would be enough to 
justify the ascription of the concept designated to the primeval 
period. Or if the decision wore that the Hindu-Persian languages 
maintained a longer connection with a North European or South 
European group, a word which could he established in hut two 
European languages, in the north and in the south of Europe 
/oros + O.H.G. hwha, or <^(5ya) + O.H.G. hahhu, “bake”), would be 
valid for the primeval period. Then, in both oases, all languages 
which made no contribution to the equations ensis -H asiy d^na + 
dhdndsy Kijn-os + Awo&a, would originally have pos- 

sessed the corresponding words but have lost them subsequently, 
a proceeding which in itself has nothing remarkable. 

On the other band, in presence of J. Schmidt’s transition theory, 
there is a complete disappearance of “ the mathematical certainty 
which was supposed to have been obtained for the reconstruction 
of the original Indo-Germanio language.” For it is obviously 
impossible for adherents of this theory to show whether words 
which are limited to groups of languages have been lost by the 
other languages or were never possessed by them. For the rest, 
J. Schmidt’s undulation or transition theory, which we have so 
briefly sketched, is, however, based on views as to the tendency to 
differentiation existing in the Indo-Germanio languages, which were 
by no means entirely new or unheard of. Max Muller (p. 52), Ebel 
{p. 64), Sonne (p, ^6.), nay l even A. Schleicher (p. 48), and above 
all A. Pictet * and F. Spiegel (c/. ch. iv.), had developed similar 

* Cf. OrigiiMs Indo~EuTop,y r, p, 48 “Co qui est certain, dans Tteactuel 
des choaes, e’est que Ton remarque, entre lea peuplea de la famille arienne, 
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views more or less clearly. . Nevertheless it was natural that when 
systematised by J. Schmidt, and applied to the Indo-Germanic 
languages in the concrete, they should provoke an extremely 
stormy discussion. 

The most complete approval was bestowed on J. Schmidt by 
those investigators who had made the relationship of modern lan- 
guages to each other their special study. 

Here, some .time before J. Schmidt, Hugo Sohuchardt in his 
book Yocalhmmde^ YiilgaHateinSi Leipjsig, 1866 (c/;, particularly, ch. 
iv., Hie inmre Geschichte d&r roYtmchen Yolks&prache, I. DiaU1cte\ had 
paved the way for the new view as far as the Romance languages 
were concerned. 

This is shown most clearly in the department of German dialects, 
in the investigation of which especial service has been rendered by 
W. Braunein several essays in the Z&iUchrifi JPaid u. Braune Beitr.z. 
Gt&ch. d deuUcKen Spraohe (</., especially, i. p, 1,/., and iv. p. 540,/’ ). 
To illustrate what is said, J again take the liberty of drawing a 
small diagram, representing the results brought about in .the 
department of Old High German by the ’ • ' : r ■ about the 

sixth or seventh century to the end of ■ . ■ i ! ■ .ning of the 

tenth century, of some phonetic changes of the greatest importance for 
determining the affinities of the O.H.G. dialects. The numerals 
I.-IV, in the diagram indicate, in chronological order, the four 
stages in which the so-called Second or Old High German sound- 
shifting was propagated over the German dialects.* The numeral 

commo une chalne continue de rapports linguistiques sp^oiaux qui court, 
pour ainsi diro, parallfelement k celles de leur positions g^ographiques. .... 
Les Emigrations lointaines auront Ete prEcEdees par une extension graduelle, 
dans le cours de kquelle se serout formEs peu a peu des dialectes distincts, 
mais toujours en contact Ics uns evec les autres, ct d'autant plus analogues 
qu’ik etaient plus voisihs entre eux." 

He illustrates his view by the following diagram 


LITHUANO-SUAVS 



The circle in the middle of the ellipse stands for the original Indo-Germanic 
language. 

^The four strata of this sound-shifting are • 

I. p and k after vowels ;/aud ch (O.H.G. aU; Eng. Ode, kottffen: Eng. 

fccep, suohhan: Eng. smh). , , /rr o 

II. p, initial and medial after consonants, Ac,— pA, /,* (Upper Saxon 
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V, marks the area of the as opposed to an earlier wo {muat : 
'Trmot) evolved from original 6; the numeral VI., the area of the 
Frankish dialects as regards the complete caifying out of the umlaut 
or “ mutation,” which in the Upper Saxon dialects was impeded by 
certain consonantal combinations such as ^ + cons. (Frank, lalgi : 
helgi; Upper Saxon ;palgi.) 



Our picture does not, I believe, require any extensive commen- 
tary. It shows that here, too, sharp dividing lines between the 
various dialects are wholly out of the question. Thus the two 
Upper Saxon dialects are apparently united into one whole by the 
numeral IIL, yet are interwoven as closely as possible with certain 


tM, tiuri : Rhenish- Prancoaian, &c., pad, 
‘words, also, a Rheinfr., &o., d-t, ddttm: 


and 7 
plaai 
East 

. ■ ■ ’-onsonanta, Soc.—ch; h-p ; g-h fOnlv 

Uppev Saxon c/wmi, chming : Frank, kind, kuning, UrpcrSj^onfccnaH - 
irauk, gahan.) . 

IV. Extending over Low Frankish (Dutch) and Saxon (dtvi. Emr 
three, dub : Eng. thief). ' « 
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sections of Frankish by the numerals II. and V. Again, in face 
of the operation of thfe sound-shiftings illustrated by us, they cannot 
be sharply marked off from Saxon (Low German). Middle Frankish 
does indeed take part in the most important stage (I.) of the sound- 
shifting, which embraces Upper Saxony, the- East, Ehenish, and 
South Franks, though with certain important exceptions {datf waty 
dity allet)] but at the same time Low Frankish (Dutch) has a 
thoroughly Low German consonantal system. Finally, the IV. 
stage of the sound-shifting extends equally to all the directs. 

What, however, excites our interest especially in the processes 
depicted by us, is the fact that here we really are able to establish 
the starting-point, and to trace the gradual spread of some of the 
phonetic transitions set forth by us. Thus, in Alemannia the 
shifting, th~dy appeared in the beginning of the eighth century. 
At this period, however, the old spirant was uniformly retained, at 
any rate at the beginning of words, by the whole of Frankish. It 
is not until the end of the ninth century that th disappears from 
amongst the Franks, and that d takes its place. Among the 
Middle Franks, and further north, the th held out still longer. 
The spread of one sound-shifting therefore, in this case from south 
to north, is seen very clearly. 

. Finally, J. Schmidt himself; in his book Zur Ge&ehichte dfii idg, 
YoccdumuSy ii. 199, ff,y endeavoured to present the relation of the 
Slavonic dialects to each other from the standpoint of the “ undula- 
tion” or “ transitiofT” theory. 

Apart from fundamental differences of opinion between the 
assailants, the attacks on Schmidt’s theory, which were made par- 
ticularly by Whitney, G. Curtius, Havet, L. Meytr, Jolly, and A. 
Fick, were directed particularly upon that point (c/. our diagram, 
p. 65, line II.), which J. Schmidt had made the maii^ argument 
for the intermediate position of the Lithu-Slavonic peoples between 
Europe and Asia — that is, on the change in a great huinber of 
w'ords common to the Lithu-Slavonic and Hindu-Persian languages 
of an original k into a sibilant (p, s, sz)y cf. Sans. Iran, ddc.aity O.S, 
des^t%y Lith. d'Sszimtis, G. 8^/ca, Lat. decern, ‘&o. ' A. Fick en- 
deavoured {Die Spracheinheit d&r Indogermanen Euroiyas) to 
deprive Schmidt’s argument of its force, by trying, as Ascoli indeed 
before him had tried, to show that there had existed from an early 
time in the original Indo-Germanio language two different ^-sounds, 
one with a palatal tendency, kj (^), one with a guttural tendency, 
kv (g), the former of which was represented by the sibilant of the 
Lithu-Slavonic and the Hindu-Persian languages, the latter, even 
in the languages mentioned, by k (c), and in the remainder by 
k, p, qu. From the beginning, therefore, there existed side by side, 
for instance ; — 

kj {k), S.ans. gvdn, Lith. sz^, G. Kv<av, Lat. canis, Ii% cd, 
kv {q), Sans, ka, Lith. Zras, O.S. kdto, G. Korepo^, vroVepos, 
Lat. quod, O.I. cade. 

The same holds goods of the medial g and 'the aspirate gh. 

Indubitable as it is that the assumption of two ^-sounds for the 
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primeval Indo-Gemanio period has now found acceptance amongst 
most scholars, in spite of J. Schmidt's opposition, J. Schmidt seems 
to me justified in maintaining {Jenaer Litter aturzeit-ung^ 1876, No, 
201) that the assumption of two series of gutturals is not such aa 
to weaken the force of his argument in support of the transition, 
and against .the pedigree theory. For if the decision is in favour 
of ai^and’a lev, the cohesion of the Lithu-Slavonio and Hindu- 
Persian languages in shifting into p, a, S 2 , the h which the other 
languages retained as Ay, -remains quite untouched. 

Besides, Armenian, as we have already remarked, must be ranked 
in this respect along with the Hindu-Perso-Slavo-Lithuanian 
languages. Gf. Arm.. !5a^» = 0.S. Sana, ddgan; Arm. sun^ 

“dog" = Lith. Sans, &:q. Relying on these and similar 
grounds, H. Hiibsohmann, one of the best scholars of this language, 
regards Armenian as “an independent branch of language to be 
placed between Iranian and Slavo-Lettisb.” (AT. xxiii. p. 6,/.) 

The same holds good, as has been shown by G. Meyer's Albanian 
studies (Vienna, 1883 and 1884-, B. J?., viii. 186, jf.), of Albanian, 
which this scholar accordingly places nearer to the Liihu-Slavic 
than the. South European languages. 

Similarly, the question has lately been raised whether the uni- 
form a of the Hindu-Persian languages, as contrasted with the a, 
e, o of the. European (Sans, aj ~ G. Sans, dsti = G. iarty Sans. 
dvis = G. St?), really represents the original state of things, and the 
result, owing in no small measure to a work of J. Schmidt's 
{ZweiarUche a-Lauteund die Palataleny K. Z.y xxv. p. 1,/), has'been 
to demonstrate in the most conclusive manner the existence in 
the original Iiido-Germanio language of an d corresponding to the 
European e. But this constitutes no objection to the transition 
theory.^ In this case the European and Armenian languages must 
be credited with the conservation of the old state of things; and 
in the rejection of the original a and d we must see an innovation 
common to the Hindu and Iranian languages.* 

J . Schmidt's hypothesis is dealt with from a new point of view 
by A. Leskien, Jbeclen&ion in Slavo-Lithuanian, and Teutonic {Die 
Declination im Slavisch-litduischen UTtd Germanischen, Leipzig, 
1876). Having explained (Introduction, p. 10) that he cannot 
conceive how the Indo-Germanio peoples could keep on spreading 
until they came to occupy their present abodes, without actual, 
geo^aphloal separation, he declares his opinion that the transitional 
stages which are postulated by J. Schmidt, and which presuppose 
the geographical continuity of the Indo-Germanic area, can only 
be understood if this continuity is supposed, before the spread of 
the peoples, to have extended over a relatively narrow district. 
This, however, opens up the possibility of combining the transition 
and pedigree theories. For instance, if h represents the forefathers 

* The old 4 ia preserved by another Asiatic Indo-Germanio language besides 
Armenian, — Ph^gian (c/. Fick, Die Sprachdnheit der Indog. Diirqpas, p, 416). 
Hubachmann, Z., xxiii. p. 49, considers it probable that this langiiage is 
most closely related to Armenian. ® 
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of tlie Slava and Litiiuaniana in the primeval IndoGermajoio 
period, 0 those of the Hindu-Persians, a those of the Teutons— 



thou 6 and c may have been connected by certain peculiarities of 
dialect Hindu-Persian p («) » Slavo-Litb. sz). Subsequently 
it may have happened, owing to the departure of c, or the joint 
©migration of a and 6, that the geograjphioal continuity of the lino 
<*--c may have been broken, and that may have jointly 
devolop^ some new peculiarities (perhaps Teut m+Slavo-Lith. 
»*« *w previous bh in suf&ies). Thus, the peculiarities which 6 
(Slavo-Lithuanian) shares with c (Hindu-Persian) would admit of 
explanation, and yet it would be justifiable “ to enquire whether 
Ijithu-Slavonio could be ranked with Teutonic (6) in a separate 
group, having a development of its own, distinct from the whole 
or the other parts (p. 27). 

^0 importance of Leskien’s view undoubtedly consists in the 
weight which, in order to explain the existing divisions between 
the Indo-Germanio lan^ages and peoples, he throws on the 
necessity of assuming tbit they were geographically divided — a 
necessity to which J, Schmidt, for other reasons as well as the 
dying out, perfectly possible in itself, of intermediate varieties, 
(cy, p. 66), had not allowed sufficient weight For the rest, the 
views of the two scholars are extremely similar. J, Schmidt, 
therefore, explains (Jenaer lAUeraturmtmff, 1877, p. 272) : — “ The 
fact that the Slavo-Lettish languages share certain peculiaritieB 
with the Hindu-Persian languages alone, and certain others with 
the Teutonic or other European languages, thatis to say, constitute 
the * organic link ’ between these two groups, remains untouched 
in spite of all attacks. That all these peculiarities arose simul- 
taneously, it never entered my head to a»5ert. W.e know as yet 
nothing about their chronology, and all probability is in favour of 
their not having been simultanoous. It is, therefore, perfectly 
possible that the Slavo-Lettlanders experienced certain phonetic 
changes m common with the Hindu-Persians, say in the earliest of 
periods, that later they lost their oonneotion with the Hindu- 
Persians, drew closer to the Europeans, and went through the same 
linguistic changes as they. My point was to show that an original, 
homogeneous European language, as contrasted with a Hindu- 
Persian, never existed ; that when those charaoteristica which are 

* I/eskien’a idea is applied, if I understaad him aright, by P.,, v. Bradke, 
Meiirdige zur Kminisa ^ vorM^orizckm Entwi^lmg itnaeres tSrprxicifuiamntes, 
Giessen, 1888, to the relation of certain Indo-E^pean peoplw j he ascribes 
the points of agreement between the Greek and Italiaa braaches, in rMard to 
language and culture, to a Oiwico-Italian epo<^, from which he makes the 
Italians detach themselves in order to unite with the Colts in a Celto-Italic 
period. Of. Merar. CmtraObhU, 1888, No. 20. 
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specifically European developed, the languages in which they made 
their appearance were no longer identical in all respects.” 

Finally, Karl Brugmann has dealt exhaustively with the question 
of the relationship of the Indo-European languages to each other 
in the InUrnationalm Zeitschrift filr cdlgemeine Sprachwissemchaft, 

i. 226,/. 

Brugmann stands, as regards theory, at the point of view of 
Schmidt and Leskien, as also does H. Paul in his Prindpim der 
Sprachgesehichte^, Halle, 1886 (c/. ch. ii., Die Sprachspaltung). 
Thus, Brugmann, in his Grundriss der Vergleickenden Grammatih der 
idg. Sprachen, i. 290 (Strassburg, 1886), like J. Schmidt, regards it 
as “possible and not improbable” that the often mentioned 
difference between the Indo-European languages in their treatment 
of the palatal ^-series “reflects a difference of articulation dating 
frpm primitive Indo-European times, that the original checks were 
modified in the direction of the spirant in one district of the 
primitive Indo-European region, while elsewhere they remained 
unaffected. These dialectical differences then continued to propa- 
gate themselves in the individual branches.” Of. also p. 308 in 
respect to the velar ^-series. 

As regards the question of the relation of the Indo-European 
languages in detail, however, Brugmann in the paper referred to 
establishes with great acuteness an objection levelled as much 
against the undulation as the pedigree theory : he points out that 
the special agreements between two or more languages frequently 
are due merely to chance. “ The character and tendencies of the 
Indo-European languages, even after the dispersion of the original 
people, remained in essentials the same ; the mental and physical 
organisation of those who inherited and carried on the language 
remained similar on the whole ; the motives to make new forms 
were often identical : from like causes then why not like effects?” 
p. 31, and ditto: — “Do we not regard it as a mere coincidence 
that, for instance, the original medice hajve heen shifted into tenues 
in the same way in German and Armenian, as in Goth, taihun, 
Arm. tasn, as against Sans, ddiia, G. Se/ca, &c.? Why then shall we 
not regard it also as mere chance that the original Indo-European 
mediae aspirates have heen shifted into tenues aspiratce^ both in 
Greek and in Latin, as in G. Ovfio^j orig. It. *thumo8 (fumus)\ as 
against Sans, dkumd-s ? ” (fee. 

Under the circumstances it is, p. 253, “not some individual nor 
some few linguistic phenomena, appearing simultaneously in two 
or more regions, which suffice to prove close connection, but 
agreement in a great number of innovations — ^phonetic, inflectional, 
syntactical, and lexical — a number which will exclude the idea of 
chance.” . 

A .close connection accordingly can only be demonstrated as 
existing between the Hindus and Persians, and the Slavs and 
Lithuanians. It may, perhaps, in the future be demonstrated also 
in the case of the Celtic and Italian languages. 

In this connection we have the question : — “,In how many of the 
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seven principal branches mnst a linguistic phenomenon be estab- 
lished in order to rank as primitive Indo-European?’’ Here, too, 
all that can be said is : — “ The probability that we have to do with 
a primitive Indo-European form increases with the number of 
languages in which a linguistic phenomenon occurs.” The rank 
of Indo-European may also be claimed by such linguistic pheno- 
mena as appear in identical form in districts geographically remote 
from each other, as in this case the probability, otherwise great, of 
borrowing, which Brugmann assumes, especially in the case of the 
vocabulary, is diminished. 


APPENDIX 

THE INVESTIGATION OF LOAN-WORDS IN THE INDO-GERMINIO 
LANGUAGES. 

Besides the direct way of reconstructing prehistoric periods of 
culture by the aid of Comparative Philology, there is another 
indirect way leading to the same end. In the life of every 
language, as is well known, there collects round that portion of its 
vocabulary, which is inherited from primitive times, another 
portion, imported from abroad. No language runs its course free 
from loan-words. Now, since the borrowing of a word, at least as 
a general rule, implies the borrowing of an idea also, it is clear 
that a collection of the loan-words or foreign words in a language 
must contain important hints as to what elements of civilisation 
have been imported by a people from abroad, and therefore were 
not inherited from primitive times. It may, therefore, not be out 
of place to make brief mention here of the most important scientific 
works dealing with the loan-words of the Indo-Germanic languages. 
There is no continuous work to mention dealing with the Hindu- 
Persian languages. The vocabulary of the Bigveda (as of the 
most ancient Sanskrit generally), the purest and most unadulterated 
in the whole range of the Indo-Germanic peoples, would yield 
but few results. More in quantity and in importance might be 
afforded by the Zend Avesta, on which subject many remarks are 
to be found in Justi’s Handhucli der Zendsprache. The modem 
Iranian dialects, naturally, are studded with Semitic, Turkish,- and 
other elements ; yet I have not made acquaintance with a single 
even tolerably exhaustive account of them. For Armenian, Paul 
de Lagarde’s Armenien Studies {Armenisclie Studierif Gottingen, 
1877 ) must be referred to, in which, on pp. 166 - 88 , a tabular 
conspectus of the points in which this language agrees with Semitic 
is given.* 

We find a very different state of things the moment we* set foot 
on European territory. 

To begin Avith, here, from the very revival of philological studies 

* Cf., further, H. Hiihsohmann, Armen. Sivd. (1883), p. 7, f. This scholar 
ill Etymologic xwd Lauilehre der ossetischen Spraclie {1887)» gives a provisional 
conspectus of Ossetic loan-words (pp. 118-86). 
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in Germany, the relations of Hebrew to Greek had been the subject 
of learned speculation. The barren attempts to explain the 
various resemblances between these two languages as due to the 
common origin of the two languages (c/;, Emesti, De. Veatigiis 
lingucR Helraicm in lingua Qraeca^ Opusc. Phil., p. 177, /.) was 
followed, when the science of Comparative Philology had finally 
established the genealogies of the two languages, by the correct 
interpretation of the Semitic elements in the older Greek voca- 
bulary as loan-words due to the influence of Phoenioian civilisation 
on Greece. They^were first collected by Gesenius, the founder of 
Semitic philology, in his History of the Hebrew Language^ i. 18. 
He was followed by E. Eenan, Histoire des Langues S4mitiquest 
p. 192. Smaller and scattered contributions were 'supplied by 
Benfey, Fr. Muller, Schroder, R de Lagarde. In recent times the 
first to attempt to give a connected account of the importance of 
Grseco-Semitic loan-words for the history of culture was F. Lenor- 
mant in an essay entitled The Cadmus Myth and Phoenician Settle- 
ments in Greece {Annales de Philosophie Chretienne^ 1867, then in 
Die Anfdnge der Cultwr^ Jena, 1875). The remark must be made, 
however, that Lenormant’s work would furnish a very unsafe 
foundation for further researches into the history of culture, as the 
French anthropologist and orientalist employs in matters of Com- 
parative Philology a method of his own, not familiar to Indo- 
Germanio students ; and repeats earlier comparisons of Semitic 
and Greek, and evolves new ones, W’ith absolutely no attempt at 
criticism. 

It was, therefore, a most meritorious task that A. Mtlller under- 
took in a paper on Semitic Loan- Words in Older Greek {Semitische 
Lehnworter im dlteren Griechischy JBezzenbergers Beiirdge z. Kunde 
d. Indog. Sprach.y i. pp. 273-301), to establish, by means of 
undoubted loan-words from the Semitic, definite phonetic equiva- 
lents in words borrowed by the one language from the other, which 
enabled him to test the parentage of those constituents of the Greek 
vocabulary which xmtil then had been regarded as Semitic. But the 
one hundred and two words whose claims to be Semitic are tested, ore 
reduced by this refining process to a still more manageable number 
(c/. p. 299,/.). However, a number of Greek words which recur in 
the Semitic languages are regarded by Mtlller as foreign to Greek 
soil, although he cannot decide as to their original home. For 
instance, Kapraoro^, “ fine flax,” Sans, kdrpdsa, Aram, karpas, Arab. 
hvrbds; x^/Sos, "ape,” Sans, htpiy Hfebr. g6f; o-aTr^Setpc?, 

Sans, ganipriyoy Hebr. sappir; a-papayBo^y Sans, marakatay Hebr. 
bdreqet, and others. 

A very bold and heterodox view is entertained^ as to many of 
the words under discussion, by F. Hommel in the work already 
mentioned, The Names of the Mammals amongst the South Semitic 
PeopleSy pp. 290 and 414,/ He regards them, that is to say, not as 
comparatively late loans from the Semitic languages, but os 
primeval terms of civilisation, common to the original Semites and 
the original Indo-Europeans, and the clearest proof of the proximity 
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of the original abodes of these two peoples (cf. below, oh. iv.V 
This is his opinion as to raCpos (ludo-G. Btaura = orig. Sera, taura), 
Xts, (Indo-G. liwy laiwa = on^. Sem. lahVatu^ liVatvl)^ p^pvtros 
(Indo-G. gJiarata = orig. Sem. h<](,r4du\ otvos (Indo-G. waina = orig, 
Sem. wainv). 

An important controversy on the question whether Egyptian 
loan-words (such as Egypt. ftarWe=G. ySapis, “a kind of ship”) 
struck root in Greek has arisen in- Bezzenberger’s BeitrUge, vii., 
between Ermann and 0. Weise. 

A collection of Egyptian words which occur in classical authors 
is given by A. Wiedemann (Leipzig, 1883). 

■ Amongst the various civilisations, to the influence of which the 
Italian inhabitaiits of the Apennine peninsula were exposed in the 
course of their most ancient history, Greek alone, as being his- 
torically the latest and most penetrating, has left unnaistakable 
marks on the Latin language. It is, indeed, extremely probable 
in itself that, to say nothing of the voyages of the Phoenicians 
which can only have grazed Italy {cf. Th. Mommsen, History of 
Bomey i.^ p. 128; Eng. trans., pop. ed., i. p. 135), -the proximity of 
Etruria must have introduced to the Italian -tribes, in those 
departments in which Etruria appears as the mistress of Italy 
(building, ceremonies of worship, popular amusements, &c.), not only 
the new ideas, but also along with them their Tuscan designations ; 
but these, so long as the Etruscan inscriptions remain undeciphered, 
can only be conjectured, not proved. To a relatively late period 
belong those words of Celtic or of North European origin generally, 
w'hich penetrated into Latin, and which are collected by L. 
Diefenbach in the Lexicon of the Linguistic Remains of the Celts and 
their Bfeighhours^ Especially the Teutons and Spaniardsy Preserved 
hy the Ancients {Origines EuropoeoCy Frankfurt, 1861). 

But the importance of the Greek loan-words in Latin for deter- 
mining the influence exercised by Greece through the agency of 
her colonies on the development of Italian culture, was first put in 
its proper light by Th. Mommsen’s History of Rome (1854:, cf i. 
p. 130, and i.® p. 194, f; Eng. trans., pop.'ed., i. 206). After him, 
G. Curtins called attention to the great importance of this subject' 
in a lecture given to the Hamburg Association of Philologists, 
1856, Hints on the Relation of Latin to Greek. Here Curtius goes 
into the terminology of Roman shipbuilding especially, in which he 
distinguishes three strata, which give the evolution of the Roman 
marine : — 

1. A primeval Indo-Germanio layer (words such as navisy remus). 

2. A great layer of loan-words from the Greek {e.g.y guhernarey 
anooray proray aplustre, anquincdy nauseuy antenna, faselm, contus, 
&o,). 

3. A limited number of genuine Roman, but not Indo-Germanic 
words {malus, velum). 

The first considerable service in the collection of Greek loan- 
words in Latin was rendered by A. Saalfeld in two treatises — Index 
Groecorum vocdbulorum in linguam latinam translatorum (Berlin, 
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1874), and Greeh Loan-Words in Latin (Griechische Lehnworter im 
LateiniscTien, Programm, Wetzlar, 1877). This is followed by a 
work of E. Beermann, Greek Words in Latin {Griechische Worter 
im Lateinischen^ Sprachwissensch, A^iandl. her nor g. aus Q, Gurtiv£ 
grammatischer Qesellschaftj Leipzig, 1874, pp. 95-110), in which 
there is a short summary of the Greek elements of civilisation in 
Homan antiquities. 

All these works, however, by the side of which we might have 
also mentioned contributions by Corssen, Huge, Tuchhandler, 
VaniSek, and for the department of rural economy the Maustiere 
und Culturpjlamen of V. Hehn, have been recently superseded by 
the marvellously thorough and cautious work of 0, Weise, Greek 
Words in Latin {Die Griechischen Worter im Lateinj Preisschrift der 
F-mstlich Jahlonowskischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1882). It falls 
into three parts, of the first of which the subject is specially “ how 
to recognise loan-words;” the second answers the question; “In 
what departments can the influence of Greece be detected;” the 
third gives a careful list of the words borrowed by Latin from 
Greek. 

To these was added in 1884 the Tensaurus Italo-graecus, a copious, 
lustorical, and critical dictionary of Greek loan-words in Latin by 
A Saalfeld, Yienna. Cf. also his Italo-grcecaj part i. (intercourse 
between Hellas and Rome from the most ancient period to the time 
of the Caesars), 1882; partii. (trade and commerce of the Romans), 
1882. 

A stream of culture in the opposite direction, from Italy to the 
Balkan peninsula, is seen most markedly if we set aside Roumanian 
in Albanian {cf. above, p. 70), which, “during the period of the 
Roman empire in Illyria, was within a hair’s breadth of sharing 
the lot of other non-Roman languages, and of becoming completely 
Latinised ” {cf. G. Meyer, Die lai. Mem. im Albanesischen. Grober^s 
Grundrissy p. 804, ff.). 

In the north it might be expected beforehand that the depart- 
ment of the Teutonic languages -would have numerous and im- 
portant foreign elements to show. The Teutonic peoples, situated 
in the heart of Europe, and by nature susceptible to the advantages 
of foreign culture, at the same time form a great basin in which 
collect all the streams of culture in Eiurope, from whatever quarter 
they may come. This state of things is faithfully mirrored in the 
stock of loan-words belonging to the Teutonic languages. Here we 
have only to do with the literature which treats of the oldest 
elements. 

There exist as yet only isolated notices of the loans obtained by 
the Teutonic languages from Celtic. But as these go back to a 
very early period in the communication between these peoples, it 
may well be difficult to distinguish in a given case between kinship 
and borrowing {cf part ii. oh. vi.). Greater attention has been 
paid to correspondences between Teutonic and Slavonic (words 
such as Goth, stikls, O.S. sttldoy Lith. stlhlasy “beaker;” Goth. 
Untusy O.S. c^tOy “small corner coin; "Tout, pflug^ Slav; pHgtiy 
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Lith. pUiS^as ; O.H.G. choufaUi O.S. kupiti, “buy;” Goth, dAilgSy 
O.S. dtHgUf “debt;^' Goth, plimjarij O.S. plfBat% “dancOj” and 
many others), though it has not indeed been found possible on the 
one hand to distinguish what is related from what is borrowed, or 
on the other to establish with certainty the starting-point of a 
loan (t.e., whether it started on Slavonic or on Teutonic ground). 
Cf, H. iffibel, Ueher die Lehnworter der deuUchen Sprache^ p. 9 ; 
Lottner, K. Z.y xi. p. 74,/.; as also the collection of Slavonic loan- 
words to be mentioned hereafter 

But these communications of the Teutons with their northern 
neighbours are far inferior in importance to the influence which 
the culture of southern Europe exercised on the ancient Germans, 
when it came in close contact with them. Relatively insignificant, 
and only to be traced in Gothic to any great extent, are the 
direct points of contact between Greek and Teutonic. On the 
other hand, the Roman people undertook, in the history of the 
world, the task of delivering the treasures which in part it had 
itself first received from abroad, to the people by whom it was 
destined one day to be driven from the stage of history. And the 
influence of Rome, operating from the two mighty base-lines of the 
Rhine and the Danube, which embraced ancient Germany, acted 
with such uniform effect on all the Teutonic tribes that, as against 
it, the Germans, though separated by differences of dialect, appear 
in the‘ matter of language to form but one great homogeneous 
whole. What heathen Rome began, Christian Rome completed ; 
opening wide the gates to the pressure of the Latin tongue. 

After these remarks I confine myself to a brief statement of the 
literature of the loan-words in the Teutonic languages, so far as it 
is known to me. 

1845, R. V. Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Chrutentums auf die 
althoch^utsclie Sprac/ie, Stuttgart. 

1856, H, Ebel, tiber die Zehnwo'rter der deutschen Sprcuihe (Pro- 
gramm des F ' ' . ^ ' Ostrowo bei Filehne). 

1861, W. ‘ . .f e UmdeuUchung fremder Wbrter (at 

first a Programm zu der Promotionsfeier des Padogogiums in Basel, 
then Kleinere Bchriften, iii. p. 252, /.). 

1874, E. Forstemann, Geschiclite des deutschen 8prach&tammes, i. 

pp, 612 - 18 . 

1884, W. Franz, Die Lateinisch-Bomanischen Ele'mente'im Althoch 
deutschen, Strassburg. 

1888, A. Pogatscher, Zur Lautlehre der Griechischen, Lateinischn 
und Bomaniscihen Lehnworte im Altenglischen, Strassburg. 

1889, F. Kluge, Lateinische Lehnworte im ALtgermanischen (in 
Paul’s Grundriss d, germ. Phil., i.). 

There has been added to the well-known dictionaries by Grimm, 
Schade, Weigand, and others, recently an Etymologisches Worter- 
hueh der deutschen Bpmche, by F. Kluge, Strassburg, 1882, 4th ed. 
1888 . 

If we now turn to the eastern neighbours of the Teutonic peoples, 
tbe foreign elements of the Slavonic languages are to be found 
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collected by F. Miklosich, JDie Frem4wSrter in den slavi&chen 
Spracken {Denkschriftender phil.-hut. Gtdsse der KaiserL Akademie d, 
WiasemchkfteUy xv. pp. 71-1 4vj, Wien, 1867), As we run thraugh 
this imposing catalogue, alphabetically arranged, foreign influence 
on Slavonic, in ancient tihies, is seen to have observed the following 
tendencies. To begin v^ith, the larger number of these foreign 
elements belong to that sphere of civilisation -which, starting from 
the classical soil of the Mediterranean countries, embraces the 
TeutO'Slavonic (and partially Celtic) north {cf. words such as G.-Lat. 
Sid/ioXosj O.H.G. tiuval, O.S. djavolU; G. Kato-ap, Lat. ccesar, O.H.G. 
kaisar^ O.S. charit &c.). hTot unfrequently it is doubtful here 
whether the loan was effected by Slavonic direct from the Grseco- 
Latin or through the agency of the Teutons. In some words both 
things have taken place. Thus O.S. kale^i, “beaker,” directly >= 
Lat. calix; while O.S. kelihi Russ, keljuchitf with their final h, come 
straight fron the German (O.H.G. chelih = calix). Further, consider- 
able number of Greek terms of civilisation found their way into 
Slavonic direct from Byzantine soil, and are limited to the Slavonic 
languages {cf. O.S. plinUta, “brick,” 7rX(v^los; O.S. kositera, “tin,” 
KacrcriT€pos; O.S. izvisti, “chalk,” O.S. kadl^ “jug,” icdSos; 

O.S. korahiU, “ ship,” KdpajSo?, and others). 

Sharply marked off from the class of foreign words just mentioned, 
which derive their origin from the south of Europe, are words in 
the Slavonic languages corresponding to Teutonic and to some 
degree Celtic words (O.S. hrcdina^ pruoh, Lat.-Celt. 6rarce, 

“trousers,” jahednihUf Ttiaguiratua quidamf Goth. andbahUf 
Celt, amhactus^ &o.). The difficulties which these offer we have 
already alluded to. 

Finally, oriental influences, both Iranian (c/,, e.pr., Russ, horda^ 
Pers. kdrd, “knife”) and Turko-Tartario {e.g.f Russ. kazanUi Turk. 
quazdny “treasure;” cf. H. Vdmh^ry, Dieprimitive Cultur des turko- 
tataTMchen, Volkei^ p, 26), on the Slavonic vocabulary are unmis- 
takable. 

On the latter, light is thrown by Miklosich, Die tii/rhischen 
Flemente in den siid-ost und osteuropdischen Sprachen^ Vienna, 
1884. Here this scholar distinguishes three periods of word-borrow- 
ing : first, the first century of our era, before the Slavonic peoples 
were seized by the impulse to move westwards ; second, the period 
which begins with the subjugation of the Slavonic inliabitants of 
the right hank of the lower Danube by the Turkish Bulgarians; 
thirdly, the period of the permanent settlement of the Turks in 
Europe (fourteenth century). 

Since Miklosich, Ant. Matzenauer has collected the loan-words 
in Slavonic, in a work Gizi elova ve slovansk^c/i redeh v. 1870. 
Unfortunately, the language in which it is written precludes me 
from making use of it. From numerous quotations in Krek’s 
Introduction to Slavonic Literature {Einleitung in die elavische Lit- 
teraturg^cMchte)^ it appears that Matzenauer regards many words 
as original Slavonic which Miklosich considers to be borrowed. 
The Slavonic elements of the Lithuanian vocabulary are collected 
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in the work of A. Brttokner’s already mentioned, SlayorUc TFords m 
Liihueman {pit tlavUchtn FrtmdwSrttr im Lita-uk^m^ Weimar, 
1877), Finally, to dwell for a moment on Celtic, extremely little 
has been done in the way of putting together the worda bor- 
rowed from abroad. The most important Latin loan-words in 
Old Irish are put together by Ebel (ptiMigt^ ii p. 159,/.), and in 
Three Iriih Olonet by W, S(tokes), I^ndon, 1862, Preface, p. 20, j/. 
There is ftirther to Iw noted Bruno Gfiterbock, Bemerhmgen 'Uherdie 
LaUinuchm Lehmodrter im IrUchem^ Leipzig, 1882. 

For the foreign elements in the vocabularv of the Eomanoe 
languages the principal authority still is BWs etymological dic- 
tionary (6th ed.). The standard work on Celtic influences therein is 
still R. Thumeysen, Kdtorommucheti Halle, 188 i ; Important for 
the inter-aotion of the Teutons and Romans is F. Kluge in GrdbeFs 
OrmdriH der r<micmiUchm Thilologitf 1887, p. 883, jf., and E,M)^el, 
DU GermmUdien MlmmU in d^fmndimehm und jproveTualUchen 
Sprackey Heilbronn, 1887. Arabic in the Romance countries, 
Bnally, is treated of by Chr. Seybold (GrobeFs OhrundrUt^ p. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SEABOH FOR THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE INDO-GBRMAN IC 
FEOPLB.* 

The question as to the original home of the Indo-Germanio^^ people 
seemed, as we saw in our first chapter, to have been definitely 
settled as long as thirty or forty years ago. The reasons which 
led investigators to the valley of the Oxus, or the slopes of the 
Muatagh or Belurtagh {cf. above, p. 8, note), as the first starting- 
point of the Indo-Europeans, were partly of a general nature, con- 
sequent upon considering Asia as the birthplace of the human 
race and of human civilisation generally, and partly consisted in 
the generalisation of certain indications, which the most ancient, 
mythical history of the Hindu-Persian peoples seemed to contain, 
touching their original homes, and in the application of them to 
the other Indo-Germanio tribes. 

As soon as a beginning had been made in the way of exploring 
the civilisation of Indo-Germanio antiquity, by means of Compara- 
tive Philology, attempts were not wanting to discover arguments 
adapted to raise this hypothesis as to the origin of the Indo-Euro- 
j)eans to the level of historical certainty. The first to make this 
attempt was Adolphe Pictet, the first volume (1859) of whose 
OHgines Indo-EuropSennes^ as we have seen, was devoted to showing 
that the home of the Indo-Europeans must be looked for in ancient 
Bactria, or, to be more precise, in the country between the Hiiidu- 
Kusch, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea.t 

The general considerations, on the strength of ^which Pictet 
decides in favour of this district, are in their essence identical with 
those which have already been mentioned by us. Only, especial 
weight is assigned by Pictet to the geographical distribution of the 
Indo-Europeans, in historical time, as showing of itself that Bactria 
was the common starting-point of the scattered tribes. We have 

* Sketches of the history of the original home c[uestion have recently fre- 
quently been riven : G. Krek, MnUUung in die alaoische LilerahiTgeaehicKu^, 
1887, p. 4,/,; by F. v, Spiegel, Die Slaniache PeriodCf 1887, p. 1, and others. 

t Pictet allows only branches of the Hindu-Persian stock to climb the lofty 
Talleys of the Belurtagh and Kuatagh, whence they descended again into more 
favourable climciL when room had b^n made for them by the emigration of 
other members of the Aryan noe p. 97 ). 
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seen above, p. 30, what is his theory of the original conneotiont 
and gradual separation of the Indo-Grermanio peoples. K this is’ 
applied to the geography of Bactria,- and the neighbouring countries, 
the abode of the forefathers of the Iranians would, according to 
Pictet (c/. p. 61, /.), be in the north-east, as far as the boundaries 
of Sogdiana, towards the Belurtaghj of the forefathers of the 
Hindus, again, in the south-east as far as the slopes of the Hindu 
Kusch. This situation of the two tribes, surrounded by lofty 
mountain ranges, is made, “ since the movements of nations depend 
on their environment,” to explain why they continued together 
undivided longer than the other Indo-Europeans. In 'the south- 
west of the district before mentioned, Pictet conceives the Grsoco- 
Itahans to have been situated, and their line of march was over 
Herax, through Ohorassan, Masenderan towards Asia Minor, and 
the Hellespont. Furthest west, even in the original home, dwelt 
the Celts, who moved round the south of the Caspian in the 
direction of the Caucasus, made a long halt here, in the fertile 
districts of Iberia and Albania,* then burst through the Caucasus 
and swept northwards round the Black Sea, in the direction of the 
Danube and Europe. Finally, the north of the original home must 
have been occupied by the forefathers of the Teutons and Slavo- 
Lithuanians, whose abode extended along the Oxus, They took 
their way to Europe, across the broad plains of Scythia to the 
Euxine. 

Our author, having thus been led by considerations of a general ’ 
description to Bactria as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, 
finds his view further confirmed “in the most brilliant manner” 
by a whole string of other arguments, which he derives from the 
evidence of language as to. the life and culture of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

To begin with, as determining the general latitude, in which 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans is to be looked for, great 
weight is assigned by Pictet to the names which the original people 
iiad already given to the seasons of the year, and everything con- 
nected with those seasons. Now, as he assumes that the original 
Indo-Europeans divided the year into three parts : the winter 
with its, snow (nix) and ice (O.H.G. •fs = Iran. m)^ spring (ver)^ and 
summer (O.H.G. sumar^ Cymr. Aaw, Iran, hama^ Sans,.sef??Mf), he is 
led, in accordance with an observation made by Jacob Grimm in his 
German Mythology^ to the effect that as we go north the year divides 
itself into two seasons, summer and winter, and as we go further 
south into three, four, or even five, to infer a moderate climate and 
an intermediate latitude. This, however, agrees most excellently 
with the climatic condition of ancient Bactria, which although 
situate under the same latitude as Greece and Italy, yet owing to 
its elevation above the level of the sea corresponds in climate with 

* The similarity in sound of the Caucasian Iberia^ Spanish Iberia, Irish 
Ivemia (^Upvn, O.I. JEriu, J^endf), and also of the Caucasian Albania and the 
British ''AKfiiov, on which the above hypothesis is based, is undoubtedly casual. 
'Of, H. Kiepei’t, Lehrbicch d, alien Oeogmphie, pp. 86, 481, 528. 

V 
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central Europe, and has a winter cold enough to frequently freeze 
the Oxus over from bank to bank (pp. 89—109). 

A further confirmation of his view, Pictet believes, is afforded 
by those series of words which are significant for the topography 
of the original Indo-Germanic country. The numerous instances 
in which the Indo-Germanic languages agree in the names they 
have for hill and valley, river and stream, &o., would, indeed, only 
prove that the home of the Indo-Europeans was not destitute of 
mountains and water. Of greater importance, however, in his 
eyes, is the fact that before their dispersion the Indo-Europeans 
were acquainted with the sea, an inference which Pictet draws 
from the comparison of Lat. ware, Irish muir^ Goth, uno/rei^ Lith. 

O.S. wo?y‘c, with Sans, mtra, “sea, ocean.” Nay! by 
referring this stock of words to the root mr {mar, cf. mors), “ to 
die,” and placing it by the side of the Sans. 7nar4, “ waste, wilder- 
ness,” he believes he is in a position to show that the sea which 
lay on the Indo-Europeans’ horizon must have been the Caspian. 
This sea, separated from the cultivated districts of Bactria by wide 
plains of sand, might, to the minds of the original people, easily 
concur with the idea of “ the waste ” (wt'ra, war^^). 

There next follows the discussion of the three kingdoms of 
nature — the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms — always with 
especial reference to the points adapted to support the hypothesis 
of the Bactrian origin of the Indo-Europeans. Now, since, as we 
have seen above, Pictet credits the original Indo-Germanic period 
with a knowledge of the most important metals, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and even tin and lead, it follows, in his opinion, that the 
original Indo-Germanic country must have been very mountainous 
and rich in minerals. But of all the districts of Asia, at any rate 
of those which come under consideration as possible starting-points 
for the Indo-Europeans, Bactria, watered by the gold-bearing 
stream of the Oxus, and traversed by the metalliferous heights of 
the Hindu Kusoh and Belurtagh, alone, according to Pictet, is 
capable of satisfying the conditions required of the original Indo- 
Germanic coimtry by Comparative Philology (pp. 149-87). 

In the plant-world, the only forest-tree, the name of v-^hich 
recurs in Sanskrit, is the birch (Sans. bhUrja == Russ, hereza). But 
other equations and the abundance of common names for timber, 
tree, forest, &c., show that the native land of the Indo-Europeans 
was no treeless waste, but was rich in extensive forests (pp. 
188-237). 

Of greater importance, on the other hand, are the cultivated 
plants. Sanskrit, indeed, varies again in names for fruit-trees; 
nevertheless Pictet considers himself justified by the agreement of 
the other Indo-Germanic languages {cf, Teut. apfel, Lith. Mias, I. 
uhall, referred by him to an imaginary d-phala, Sans, phala, “ fruit,” 
(fee.), in ascribing the cultivation of certain kinds of fruit-trees 
such as apple, pear, plum, and also the vine, which is discussed in 
this connection, to the primeval Indo-Germanic period. Now, 
since the naturalists, and principally A. de Candolles in his 
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G^ographie Botanique^ place the home of fruit-trees, as well as of 
the Tine, in the neighbourhood of Bactria, while Quintus Ourtius 
praises Baotria’s wealth in -vines and fruit-trees, and is corroborated, 
as regards the districts of Balkh. and Bokhara, by modem travellers, 
Pictet here gets a fresh confirmation of his Bactrian hypothesis 
(pp. 237-57). 

The same conclusions are now drawn, in the department of the 
cereals and other cultivated plants, of which, as we have, seen, by 
far the most numerous and most important are ascribed to the 
original Indo-Germanic world by Pictet. Thus, wheat and barley, 
the linguistic arguments for the culture of which in the primeval 
period have already been examined by us, are, also according to 
A. de Candolles, indigenous to the neighjb'ourhood of Bactria, the 
former between the mountain ranges Of Central Asia and the 
Mediterranean, the latter south of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, and perhaps to Persia ; so that again the Indo- 
Europeans must be classed amongst the earliest cultivators of these 
kinds of grain, and so on (pp. 257-327). 

Finally, the animal kingdom is discussed. With reference to 
the fauna of the primeval Indo-Germanic period also, Pictet decides 
that in general it corresponds to a , moderate climate, and parti- 
cularly to that of ancient Bactriaj The bear, wolf, fox, wild-pig, 
badger, hare, marten, pole-cat, weasel, marmot, hedgehog, mouse, 
<fcc., which still have their habitat ip Bokhara and the neigh- 
bouring districts, bur author succeeds ih discovering m Noe in the 
vocabulary of the primeval Jndo-Germanio period. He also credits 
it with an acquaintance with the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the 
lion and tiger, the former both because the European members of 
the Indo-Germanic family agree in the name they give to it (Lat. 
leoj &c.), and because its presence in Sogdiana is testified to by 
Quintus Ourtius, viii. 2 ; the latter without any linguistic evidence 
(c/. above, p. 18). 

Finally, Pictet finds with regard to the animals domesticated by 
man, the number of 'which, according to him, was, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the ass and the cat, complete even in the primeval 
period, that their centre of propagation was in the neighbourhood 
of ancient Bactria. 

Pictet’s methods are unreservedly followed by F. Justi in the 
work which we have spoken of above (p. 22), Tfye Pnnieval 
Period of the Indo-Europeans ( tJber die Urzeii der Jndogermanen). 
Nor do the investigators who followed Pictet speak less decidedly, 
in favour of Asia as the starting-point of the Indo-Europeans, while 
they approximate more or less to the locality defined by Pictet. 
So A. Schleicher, so F. Misteli, who, however, does not reckon lions . 
amongst the primeval Indo-Germanic fauna;* so Max Muller, who 

* “ We assume, therefore, that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
lion. We are not, however, therefore compelled to shift the southern limit of 
the original home of .the Aryans further nortli, nor to go too far away from India 
and Persia. Within the above-mentioned latitudes (40 and 41) we can place 
them oast of Sogdiana, the most elevated part of Central Asia, whither Curtins’ 
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nevertheless draws the opposite conclusion to Pictet, from mare 
and> its cognates, viz., that the Indo-Europeans before their disper- 
sion were not actluainted with the sea (of. Essay 8^ ii. p. 41,/.); so 
W. Sonne, who makes the 'Indo-Europeans while they were yet in 
their original country spread far to the north of the Oxus (c/. 
above, p. 53), and many others. 

After Pictet, the question as to the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans was most thoroughly' discussed by J . Muir in the third 
chapter of the second volume of his Original Sanskrit TextSy 1860; 
second edition, 1871 {Affinities of the Indians with the Persiansy 
QreekSy and^ BomanSy and derivation of all these natiom from 
Central Asia). However, the contributions of this scholar, after 
an ample refutation in section vi. of Ourzon’s view (mentioned above, 
p. 6), that the Indo-Ehropeans were of Hindu origin, consist 
entirely of extracts from the works of other scholars who had 
written in favour of Central Asia (c/. section vii., Central Asia 
Cradle of the Aryans)y and Mmr, though he adopts the hypothesis,, 
produces no new arguments in support of it. Oii the other hand, our 
attention is claimed by section viii. of Muir’s work {On the Natwnal 
Traditions of the JndiaTis regarding their own Original Coun1ry)y 
for here the points are collected and reviewed which seem to favour 
the immigration of the Hindus from a land bt^ond the Himalayas. 
As proofs that the Hindus still preserved the tradition of a northern 
home he finds : hrst, the part played in the seasons, in the oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda, by the winter, which is g^asdujllly displaced 
by the autumn 'y next, the story to which Lassen, indeed, had called 
attention (cf. Zeitschriftfwr die Kunde d. M.y ii. p. 62,,/), the story 
of the blessed people of the Vttarahuravah * (the ^OrrapoKopat of 
Ptolemy), whom tradition places in the remotest north; third, a 
passage in the Atharveda, according to which the simple kdsh^ 
{kScttos) gi’ows oh the other (the northern) side of the HimMayas i 
and fourth, a passage of the KausMtahi-hrdhmaiyiy which speaks of 
the greater purity of the northern tongue. The story of the flood, 
in the Qatapatha-hrdhmaimy which we have mentioned above (p. 
8, note), Muir, in the second edition of his book, no longer regards 
as conclusive — ^mainly on grounds of scholarship — the reading 
aiidudrdvay “he crossed over,” sc. this northern mountain, being 
doubtful (cf. p. 323, note 96) 

Section ix. of Muir’s work ( Whether any Tradition regarding the 
Earliest Abodes of the Aryan Race is contained in the first Fargard of 
the Vendidad) discusses, again in the way of extracts, the question 
whether the well-known enumeration of sixteen districts, jn the- 
seotion of the Zend Avesta alluded to warrants conclusions as to the 

lions would not venture. Thus, the Europem Mbes as they moved wear would 
be confronted hy lions for the flr^t time in the plains, not having seen them 
in the highlands, as would also be Persians, who went south-west, and 
the Hindus, who went south” (BericlU iiber die ThUtigkeU der.^t. Oallischen 
naivrw. Ges., 1866, p. 149). 

* Recently placed by H. Zimmer (JUind. Lelen, p. 101,/) rather hi\ the 
neighbourhood of Cashmere. 0/,, on the other hand, W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Cultur, p. 41, 
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sjpread of the most ancient . Indo-Europeans in general, and of the 
Iranians in particular. We see that since the time of Khode and 
Lassen (c/. above, pp. 6 and 8), the views of enquirers had materially 
altered on this point. As early as the year 1856, H. Kiepert (in 
the Monatsherichtm der Berliner Ahademie d. W.^ pp. 621-47) had 
seriously shaken the view, which had its warmest defender in M. 
Haug, that the first Fargard of the Vendidad was good evidence for- 
the expansion of the Indo-Europeans (cf. The First Chapter of the 
Vendidad translated and explained in Bunsen’s Agyptem Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte^ last volume, pp. 104-37). Kiepert points out that 
however important for history and geography the enumeration of 
the sixteen districts may be otherwise, it only represents the extent 
of the geographical knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesta, and 
that it has absolutely no pretensions to be an account of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians, or of the Hindu- 
Persians, or of the Indo-Europeans. This interpretation of the 
passage, which is undoubtedly the correct one, is shared by other 
distinguished orientalists such as Max Muller and M. Br4al (Muir, 
op. dt., pp. 314 and 334); indeed, even Spiegel himself, who in the 
first volume of his Avesta^ p. 6, had decided in favour of the view 
of Rhode and Lassen, in the second volume of his work, p. 109, goes 
over to the enemy. 

However, this one argument could be of but little importance to 
the Central Asia hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans. 
Apart from it, a host of ethnographical, historical, and linguistic 
arguments seemed to constitute a crushing mass of evidence in its 
favour. This was the state of things, when suddenly in England, 
the first doubt was cast on the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans 
— on this hypothesis which had almosf attained to historical 
certainty. R. G. Latham was the man who, in a work abounding 
in heterodox views {Elements of Comparative Philology^ London, 
1862), repeated and supported with further arguments a view 
which he had indeed enunciated before (of. The Native Bcoies of the 
Bussian Empire, London, 1854; and still earlier, Latham’s edition of 
Germania, 1861, Ixvii. p. cxxxvii.), “that the original abode of the 
Indo-Europeans is rather to be looked for in Europe ” (cf., loc, cit,, 
611,/.). 

Latham starts from the assumption that Sanskrit is closely 
connected with the Lithu-Slavonio languages, an assumption which 
he considers proved, as regards sound-lore in particular, by the 
facts, which we have already given, with respect to the Indo- 
Germanic gutturals. Consequently the original position of Sanskrit 
must have been in contact with that of the SlaVo-Lithuanians,- 
and either Sanskrit must have reached India from Europe, or else 
Lithuanian, Slavonic, Latin, Greek, and German must have reached 
Europe from Asia. For a decision between these two possibilities, 
both equally probable in themselves, there is not the least shred of 
evidence forthcoming. “ What I have found in its stead is a tacit 
assumption that as the East is the probable quarter in which either 
the human species, or the greater part of our civilisation, originated. 
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everything came jfrom it. But surely in this there is a confusion 
between the primary diffusion of mankind over the world at large, 
and those secondary movements by which, according to even the 
ordinary hypothesis, the Lithnanic, (kc., came from Asia into 
Europe” (p. 612). The matter reduces itself therefore to a con- 
sideration of general probabilities. Now, since Latham proceeds to 
argue, a priori it is probable that the smaller class proceeds from 
the area of distribution of the greater, and since in natural science 
it is usual to derive the species from the area of the genus and not 
the genus from the area of the species, and further, since Teutonic is 
not derived from English, nor Finnic from Magyar, but the reverse, 
therefore the starting-point of Sanskrit also must be sought in 
Europe and on the eastern or south-eastern borders of Lithuanian. 
Or, as it is put in the edition of Germania mentioned above ; 
“ When we have two branches, which belong to the same family 
and are separated from each other, one of which covers a larger 
area and shows the greater number of varieties, while the other 
possesses a narrower range and greater homogeneity, it is to be 
assumed that the latter is derived from the former and not the 
reverse. To derive the Indo-Europeans of Europe from the Indo- 
Europeans of Asia is the same thing in ethnology as if in her- 
petology one were to derive the reptiles of Groat Britain from 
those of Ireland.” 

Equally serious doubts as to the force of the arguments put 
forward in favour of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans were 
expressed in the year 1867 by W. D. Whitney {Language and the 
Study of Language, p. 20, /.; c/., also, 1876, Life and ^Growth of 
Language, translated^ by A, Leslden, p. 203). He is of opinion 
that neither myth, history, nor language, warrant any conclusions 
whatever as to the situation of the original Indo-Germanio home. 
Specially incomprehensible is it to him, how anybody could have 
regarded the geographical reminiscences of the Zend Avesta {cf. 
above, p. 85) as indicating the direction of the Indo-Germanic 
migrations.-* 

The ranks of the doubters were joined in the following year by 
Th. Benfey, who, however, does not share Whitney’s sceptical point 
of view, but takes his stand with decision in favour of deriving the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe. {Cf Preface to the Wiirterh. der 
indoq. GrtindspracJLe, by A. Fick, 1868, p. viii. /., and Geschichte der 
Sprachwissensc/mft, 1869, pp. 597-600). » Since geological investi- 
gations,” he says, on p. ix. of the Preface, “have made it certain 
that Europe has been the abode of man for inconceivable ages, all 
the reasons which have hitherto been regarded -as proving that 
the Indo-Europeans came from Asia, and which really have their 
basis in the prejudices instilled into us with our earliest education, 

, The translator and editor, J. Jolly (1874), on the other hand, expresses 
himself decidedly in favour of the East as the original homo of the Indo- 
Europeans, especially because of “the ever increasing probability of an original 
conimction between the Indo-Europeana and the Semites" (cf, p. 304 f of 
the German edition ). w r > ./ ■ > 
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fall to the gromid.” A decisive argument against Asia and for 
Europe, however, is afforded by certain facts of language : names 
for the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and tiger, are as con- 
spicuous by their absence from the original Indo-Germanio fauna 
as is that of the Asiatic beast of transport, the camel. “ From the 
fact,” it is added in the History of the Science of Language 
{Gesckidite da ‘9: ■ '■ p. 600,* note), that the Hindus 

designate the -i ■ i I (sirkhd) is not formed from an 

Indo-Germanio root,* and the Greeks by an undoubted loan-word 
(At 9 , X^<ov,»from Hebr. laish, &o.), it maybe inferred that in the 
original language the lion was known to neither, but that both 
nations made their acquaintance with it after their separation, and 
in all probability continued to use the name which had been given 
to it by the non-Indo-Germanic peoples amongst whom they first 
became acquainted with it. Benfey holds out the promise of a 
thorough investigation of the question as to the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, but has not yet accomplished it All that 
we can learn more precisely from later indications is that (cf. 
AllgeTneine Zdtung, 1875, p. 3270) Benfey lays the scene of Indo- 
Germanic evolution close to the boundaries of Asia, in the country 
north of th^ Black Sea, from the mouths of the Danube to the 
Caspian. In this w’ay the “ swamps rich in salt,” which occur on 
the shores of the Aral and the Caspian, would just explain the 
acquaintance with salt which Benfey ascribes to the original peoplS 
{cf, above, p. 40, /.). 

Latham’s and Benfey’s polemic against the assumption that the 
home of the Indo-Europeans is to be sought in Asia, found an 
Eloquent advocate in L. Geiger, who, in an essav written in 1869- 
70, On the Original Abode of the Jndo-Europeam {tfber die Ursitte 
L. published in Zur Entwichlungsgeschichte der 
J/- !>71, p. 113,/.), endeavours to show that Germany, 
in particular Central and Western Germany, must be regarded as 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. Amongst the arguments 
which Geiger produces for his hypothesis, a prominent position is 
taken by the character of the vegetationf in the way of trees, 
which the original land 0 / the Indo-Europeans is shown to have 
had. Besides firs, willows, ashes, alders, hazel-shrubs, there are, 
according to Geiger, three forest-trees especially in the names of 
which the languages show remarkable agreement ; the biroh (Sans. 
bhUrja, Lith. Buss, bereza^ Germ. birhe\ the beech (Lat. 

fagus, G. ^'> 7705 , *‘oak,” Germ huche\ and the oak (Sans, dru, 
Goth, tfriu^ ‘Hree, timber,” G. SpSy, “oak,” 0.1. daur^ ditto). Now, 
of these trees the beech is to be regarded as peculiarly adapted 
to determine the original Indo-Germanic home. Since the home 
of this tree is to be looked for in the west of the Prussian Baltic 
provinces, while on the other hand, “ at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the beech had not yet reached Holland (c/. Geiger, 
op, city p. 136) nor England (Gmsar, JB, G,y v. 12),. and in the 
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. primeyal Indo-Germanic period had not got anything like so far 
north, we must go south to the region in which this tree can he 
certainly supposed to have flourished in ancient times, which as 
regards Germany will take us to about the Thuringerwald.” Geiger 
altogether leaves out of consideration in this conclusion the fact 
that the name of the beech does not occur amongst the Asiatic 
Indo-Europeans. The same argument, therefore, is obviously more 
correctly employed by Fiok merely to determine the home of the 
European members of the Indo-Germanic family (cf, W(>rt&rhuch, 
p.1047,/.). 

Another fact which is to bear out Geiger’s hypothesis is that the 
only two kinds of grain which were cultivated in the primeval 
period were barley and rye. This view is based, as far as rye is 
concerned, on the O.H.G. rocco, Pr. rugiB^ Lith. rugieif Euss. ro 2 , (fee., 
which in accordance with Grimm and Pictet is compared with Sans. 
vHMf “rice.” That the original meaning, however, of this series of 
words was “lye,” follows from the fact that the North European 
languages agree as to the meaning both with each other and with 
the Thracian ^pU^a {Galenus de dlim. faculty i. 13). “A soil on 
which rye and barley flourish but not wheat can only be looked 
for in the north of Europe j but for a very early age a more 
southern zone also must undoubtedly be excluded from the cultiva- 
tion of wheat” (p. 140). 

Highly prized, too, in the original Indo-Germanic period, accord- 
ing to Geiger, was “ the genuinely European colouring plant,” woad 
(G, ta-dris, Lat. vtirum, Teut. waic?, from watsd), which the Indo- 
Europeans used for tattooing the body, an idea to which Geiger is 
led by Cfiesar’s notice (JS, G., v. 14) of the ancient Britons : Be vitro 
inficiwitf quod, cceruleum coloreT/i.* 

A further argument in favour of Germany, in our author’s eyes, 
is what Pictet had already pointed out, viz., that the Indo-Germanic 
languages possess identical names only for spring, summer, and 
winter, hut not for atitumn. Now since, according to Tacitus, Germ. 
hierriB et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocahula hahent^ wuctumnupeT” 
inde nemm ac Iona ignorantur^ the following inference is drawn ; 
“ On the strength of this noteworthy passage, we will venture to 
say : if the abode of the original Indo-Germanic people was not 
Germany, then at any rate as regards temperature and the efieot 
produced by the seasons, it must have been exactly like the 
Germany of Tacitus ” (p. 146), 

The fauna of the primeval period, too, was of a northern character. 
The sea was perhaps known to the Indo-Europeans only by hearsay 
and Geiger does not naake them dwell in its neighbourhood. Their 
want of familiarity with it is shown by the absence of a common 
name for salt, for mussel, oysters, sails, varieties of fish (except the 
names for the eel), <fcc. 

Finally, let us mention that the light-complexioned type of 
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man, which is claimed as the original Indo-Germanic type, and 
which is seen most clearly amongst the Teutons, is supposed to 
point to Germany as the original home of the Indo-Europeans. 

In the same year in which Geiger’s work appeared, J. G. Cuno 
also offered his opposition {Fwichungen im Gehiete der alien YUlker- 
kundey L Teil : Die Scythen) /to the dominant theory of the Central 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. Cuno starts from the assump- 
tion that the original Indo-Germanic people must have numbered 
many millions, a view to which he is led by his absolutely unique in- 
terpretation of the kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages and its 
causes. He does not explain it by the assumption of a common 
derivation of the Indo-Geimanic languages from one and the same 
original language. His view is that over the whole extent of a great 
and homogeneous area idioms different from each other from the 
very beginning grew up, having more or less likeness to each other. 
Consequently he sees in “ the more deep-seated differences between 
the individual members of the Indo-Germanic family,” not “ modi- 
fications of what was once identical,” but “ independent species of 
the same genus ” (p. 6V). Under these circumstances the question 
for him is “to find an extensive area, habitable throughout, as homo- 
geneous as possible as regards geography and climate, containing 
no “people-sheds ” within its limits, and such, therefore, that in it a 
homogeneous people could take its rise and have an organic growth ” 
(p. 31). Such an area in Cuno’s opinion occurs but in one place on 
our planet, and it includes the east of Europe, Northern Germany 
and the north and west of Erance, i.e., the whole enormous tract of 
land between lat. 46 and 60, extending from the Ural to the 
Atlantic Ocean. If the Lithuanians, Slavs, Teutt>ns, and Celts, in 
this way, are the original inhabitants of the lands they now occupy, 
the original home of the Greeks no less, as their myths and lan- 
guage indicate, must be looked for kx tlie north and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lithuanians. This foHows, not only from what is 
said by Herodotus (iv. 108), who knows- of a town of the Geloni in 
the; land of the Budini* possessing a Greek cult and language, 
but especially from the close affinity which Cuno asserts exists 
between Greek and Lithuanian (pp. 42-46). f 

In favour of his hypothesis of the origin of the Indo-Europeans, 
Cuno has another argument, '^hioh the science of language seems 
to him to offer of itself. “ If the original home of the people and 
language of the Indo-Europeans is the lowland and mountain 

* Cf. Kiepert, Lehrhuch d. alien Geographie, p. 342. 

+ As we snail not return to tliis subject, we may as well say here that the 
arguments brought forward by Cuno to show the close kinship of Lithuanian 
and Greek, from their very nature can prove absolutely nothing. The gram- 
matical points of agreement between Greek and Lithuanian, which Cuno pro- 
duces, either are to be found in, or may with certainty be inferred of, other 
languages also (Lith. uoiihun’^\i)KtaVj but also Slav. and Goth. vuJfS^ 
vlUJc-dm and vul/-dm; Lith. dH^mi^Sda-tio, but also Irish fortias, tiasu : 
foHiagaim, &c.). Nowhere is an attempt made to discover any new formations 
peculiar to the two languages. As for what Herodotus says, the historian 
himself explains the Geloni as descendants of Greek refugees from the Pontic 
emporia. 
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spurs of Central and Eastern Europe, if language and people bad 
their origin there, then there must be numerous points of contact 
between the Indo-Germanic family of languages and its immediate 
neighbour, the Finnic family ” (p. 50). And as a matter of fact, 
Cuno contrives to collect, in the way of numerals, pronouns, and 
names of kin, a whole heap of Fimio-Indo-Germanio equivalents, 
which, according to him, cannot be due to borrowing, but must have 
been the common property of the two languages at the time of 
their origin. As, now, it follows that the Finnic and Iiido- 
Germanic families of language were neighbours from the beginning, 
and as, on the other hand, it would be absurd to iissume that the 
Finns and Indo-Europeans, for instance, undertook a joint emigra- 
tion from Asia, the certain inference is “ that the primeval Indo- 
Europeans lived then, where the main body of them are to be 
found at the present day, and that the movements which took 
place were from South-East Russia through the Turanian steppes 
to Persia, and not, reversely, to South-East Russia.” 

Whatever may be our opinion about the arguments alleged in 
support of deriving the Indo-Europeans from Europe, the fact is 
to be noted that the demurrers of the scholars mentioned gave the 
most violent shock to the sway of the dominant hypothesis of the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans. The last twenty years, 
therefore, may be justly termed a period of struggle, as between 
the two conflicting views. 

We now pass to those investigators who endeavoured to maintain 
the older thesis, and to support it from new points of view. 

Amongst them the first in point of time to mention is A. Fick, 
who in the second edition of his ComparcLtive Dictionary (1870— 
71), with a tacit protest against Benfey’s remarks in the first 
edition, places the home of the Indo-Europeans in the wide district 
of Turania, “between the Ural, Bolor, and Hindu Kusch.” 

A real polemic against the adherents of the new teaching was 
first begun by A. Hofer-(A’: Z., xx. pp. 379-84, Die Heimat des 
indog. tfrvolkes). The venerable scholar who helped to lay the 
foundation of Comparative Philology in Germany, can only under- 
stand the new teaching “as due to the endeavour of modern 
science ” to give a firm basis all at once to any theory “ even if 
only by way of experiment, and as it were for the sake of a 
change,” But though he passes sentence on the arguments adduced 
in favour of Europe from this point of view, the solitary argu- 
ment which seems to him conclusive in favour of the Asiatic 
home of the Indo-Europeans is that Sanskrit and Zend, having pre- 
served the purest and most primitive forms, must, therefore, have 
remained in the closest proximity to the original Indo-Gormanic 
abode.* 

To refute a single one of the reasons alleged against the deriva- 
tion of the Indo-Europeans from Asia was the object of Carl 

argimeut Whifcnoy had even in 1867 {Language, and titr 
htudy of Lciwjuage) XfOwM on the one hand to Armenian, and on the other 
to Lithuanian and Icelandic, which are alisolutcly inconsistent with it. 
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Pauli ia a special paper, The Name of the Lion amongst the Indo- 
Europeans {Die Benennung des Lowen hei den Indogermanen, ein 
Beitrag zur Losung der Streitfrage nher die Heimat des indog. 
Volkes^ Miinden, 1875). Hitherto the general tendency had been 
to follow Benfey’s opinion (of. Griech. Wurzellexicon, ii. 1, and 
above, p. 87), that the agreement of the European names for 
the lion was due to borrowing, that the Slavo-Lithuanian forms 
(Zemaitic lewas^ O.S. Iwu) were borrowed from the German (O.H.G. 
lewo), the German from the Latin (?eo), the Latin from the Greek 
(Xewv, Xts), the Greek from the Semitic (Hobr. laish). Pauli, on the 
other hand, traces all these different forms of the lion’s name back 
to no less than seven “ethnic” fundamental forms {laivant, 
laivantja, &c.), which are all supposed to have proceeded from a 
“pro-ethnic” substantive root, liv, “pale yellow” (Lat. livor, 
lividus). The form of this substantive root liv is given on the one 
hand hy the G. X 15 , on the other by the Lithuanian form liUtas, 
“lion” {‘Jiv as siutas, “sewn” ; siv), which disposes of the entire 
theory of borrowing.* 

After all, however, granting the correctness of all these assump- 
tions and inferences, wo can only infer, as Piuili himself recognises, 
that there were lions in the original home of the Indo-Europeans. 
The business of the advocates of a European home for the Indo- 
Europeans 'would then at once be to demonstrate the existence 
of lions in Europe for early ages, a task -ft'hioh a well-known 
passage of Herodotus (vii‘. 125) seems to render by no moans 
impossible. 

The difficulty of producing the lion as a witness for any 
hypothesis whatever as to the homo of the Indo-Europeans, is on 
the whole rightly insisted on by Hans von Wolzogen {Zeitschrift 
fwr Volherpsychologie und Spraclm.^ viii. p. 206, /.). In its place, 
however, he contrives to produce a new “demonstration” of the 
Asiatic home of the Indo-Europeans, derived this time from 
mythology. Wolzogen starts from the well-known ancient Hindu 
myth of Indra’s conflict with Vritra or Ahi, the fire-breathing 
dragons, which have driven off the milk-giving cows. This myth 
is rightly interpreted as a conflict with the scorching heat of 
summer, which holds the rain clouds captive. Now, as our author 
traces the myth amongst kindred nations, especially the Greeks 
and Germans, he comes to the following conclusion: “I found the 
idea of the fire-breathing dragon employed in the extremee^ north 
as the mythical representation of the winter’s cold, defeated’^ oy the 
sun-hero (Siegfried and Fafnir, Siegfried and Brunhild, who is' 
surrounded by the burning brake), and the same idea employed in 
the w’arm south as the mythical representation of the parching heat of 

* Recently, however, A. Briiokner, Die slavischen Fremdwdi'ter .im Litauis- 
chen, 1877, p. 106, has conjectured that Lith. liutcis, “lion," which only 
occurs in marchon, is borrowed from the white Russian “the evil one” 

(in miivchen, IjMa, designates tho dragon). Lith. levas, liavas, would bo also 
derived from the Polish feu, Ivica (p. 103). 

See on the whole lion-question, part iv. ch. ii. 
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the sun, from which the earth is rescued by the god of the thunder- 
storm. Obviously the latter idea being the more natural is the 
earlier, while the former, which seems almost contradictory to reason, 
is. only a traditional idea, the thing symbolised having entirely 
changed. If this was correct, it was obvious that the nations, 
amongst whom this mythical idea survived, had come from the 
country in which the idea did correspond exactly to the thing. 
By this, however, in my opinion, the Asiatic home of the Indo- 
Europeans was demonstrated,” The whole tendency of this, though 
not expressed, is obviously to make India the home of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

An extremely energetic advocate of the Asiatic hypothesis was 
now found in no less a person than Victor Hehn. In his short 
paper, Salt {Das Salz^ 1873), he defends the view which we have 
seen to be well founded that the equation Lat. sal^ G. aX?, &o., is 
by no means Indo-Germanic, but is limited to the European 
languages. From this Hehn draws tjhe conclusion, p. 16, that the 
Indo-Europeans, “when they were tending their flocks in their 
original abode on the crest and the slopes of the mighty Bolur- 
tagh, as it stretches along the meridian,” knew nothing, of salt. 
It was the western members of the primeval people, who marched 
towards the setting sun, and, when they came to the steppes 
of the Aral and the Caspian, abounding in salt swamps and half- 
dry salt lakes, found a name for the hitherto . unknown mineral. 
Of their further wanderings Hehn also gives an attractive picture 
which may be appended in a note.* 

V. Hehn -availed himself of the second edition of the Gultur- 
pflanzen und JSamtiere (1874) to pour ridicule and censure on the 
adherents of the European hypothesis. “ So it fell out,” he says, in 
the Preface, p. viii., “that in England, the land of oddities, an 
original took it into his head to place the primitive abode of the Indo- 
Europeans in Europe ; a Gottingen professor from some whim or 
other appropriated the discovery, an ingenious dilettante of Frank- 
furt laid the cradle of the Aryan family at the foot of the Taunus, 

* “ Their further wanderinffs led them from the depression of the Aral and 
the Caspian, by the which has been appointed for the nations by nature 
herself—through the South Russian steppes, on the north of which began 
dense forests of firs, while on the slope of the Carpathians was a luxuriant, 
impenetrable growth of foHaceoua trees. Here, where the mountains have 
their out-posts, a division took place ; along the Black Sea, and the lower 
Danube, where pasture-land continues, went the bands which later became the 
T.. 1 . . . TT « . ^ , y.,,. , Illyrians; in modern Poland, 

■ ■ ■ ■ . plain, which stretches as far as Holland, 
^read the subsequent Celts, who also crossed the Channel to the British 
Islands, the subsequent Teutons who reached Scandinavia by the Belt and 
the Sound, and finally, the Lithuanians an^ Slava, the last stragglers, who 
remained in closest proximity to the poini; of separation. In the rear of 
the emi^ants, on the immeasurable plains which they had evacuated, poured 
the Persian stream, from the Massagetee and Sacee to the Sarraatse and Scyths, 
the Jazygai, and Alanse; while south of the Caspian, as far as Asia Minor, 
another arm of this Persian flood divided the compact moss of the Semites, 
aiui sent its larger half south, while some of its advanced posts even reached 
tlie Propontis and the Aegean.” Das Salx, pp. 21 and 22. 
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and painted in the scenery ” He then gives the reasons for this 
dogmatic deliverance. They are, it must be confessed, the very 
identical reasons which we have frequently met in the older 
investigators who argued for Asia, from Pott (c/. above, p. 7), 
nay ! even from Adelung, onwards. “According to this, therefore, 
Asia, that enormous quarter of the globe, the officina gentium, 
received a great part of its population from one of its own projec- 
tions, niggardly endowed by nature, a small peninsula, jutting out 
into the ocean. All (?) other movements of which history knows 
are from east to west, and brought new forihs of Hfe, though 
also destruction, to the west; only this, the oldest and the 
greatest, went in the opposite direction and inundated steppes 
and wildernesses, mountains and sunny lauds, to an enormous 
extent. And the scene of our first originesj to which we ai’e 
carried back by dim memories, as to the childhood of our 
race, the scene of the first stirrings, and yet uncertain steps of 
human activity, where as we instinctively ^eel; Aryans and Semites 
dwelt side by side, nay ! perhaps were one, lay, not at the sources 
of the Oxus, by the Asiatic Taurus or the Indian Caucasus, but in 
the swampy, pathless, trackless forests of Germany, traversed but 
by the eland and the aurochs. And the oldest form of speech we 
are no longer to look for in the monuments of India and l^ctria — 
since the nations only arrived here after a long and demoralising 
journey — we hear its jangle in the mouths of the Celts and the 
Teutons, who remained inert and impassive in the place of their 
birth.” 

We ought, however, to mention that the preface containing 
these remarks is not to be found in the last editions of Hehn’s 
work. 

The greatest historian of culture was followed in his decision in 
favour of the Asiatic derivation of the Indo-Europeans by the most 
distinguished representative of historical geography in Germany, 
H. Kiepert. In the extraordinary length of the area occupied by 
the Indo-Europeans, especially before the expansion of the Teutons 
and Slavs northwards, Kiepert (of. Lehrhuch der alien Geographie, 
1878, p. 23, /.) sees an indication that the expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans probably followed the direction of the length of this 
area. That this expansion took place from east to west and not 
in the opposite direction, is supported in his opinion by “the 
general analogy ” of other movements. The dividing point of the 
Hindu-Persians, at any rate, was certainly at the eastern end of 
the Indo-Europeans’ historical area of distribution in the valleys of 
the Indus and Oxus. 

As regards the rest of the movement, Kiepert is of opinion that 
the mass of the Indo-Europeans followed the direction of the 
Taurus range, and separated for the first time in Western Asia, 
into a half north of the Caucasus and another south of it. He also 
considers it probable that the European branch dwelt as a compact 
mass in Central Europe for a time, “ since even in the most ancient 
times they had much more complete possession of the centre and. 
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in the west, of the north of this quarter of the globe than they 
had of the southern peninsulas.” The extension of the Italian and 
Greek tribes from the north to the south can be traced in periods 
of which we have historical knowledge. The first tribes to migrate 
from Central to Southern Europe were the Illyrians (the last remains 
of whom are the modern Albanians) and Ligurians, the former of 
whom were subsequently broken through by the Greeks, the latter 
by the Italians. 

A revival of interest in the investigation of the original Indo- 
European home seems to have been provoked in France by the 
second edition of the Origines Lido-EuropSennes of A. Pictet, 2 vols., 
1877. The author’s views and arguments to prove Bactria to be the 
original country of the Indo-Europeans, remain still the same as we 
have already set them forth above (cf, p. 80).* We need not there- 
fore dwell on it In the year 1879 the Paris Anthropological Society 
took up the question of the original home and original physical type 
of the Indo-Europeans, without, however, establishing any definite 

results. There resulted, however, from t?' ■ ''a work 

by C. A. Pifetrement, Les Aryas et Uwr ; ..... Revue de 

lingui&tiqvLe et de philologie comparde^ April 1879, and published 
separately, Orleans and Paris), for whom it was reserved to refer 
our forefathers to a place, their departure from which certainly 
calls for no explanation — that is Siberia. Pifetrement starts from 
the Airyana Yadjanh of the Vendidad, to which (quite arbitrarily) 
he refers a passage in the Bundehesh {cf, xxv.), in which it is 
said : — There the longest summer day is equal to the two 
shortest days of winter, the longest winter night is equal to two 
summer nights.” Now the only latitude which suits this descrip- 
tion is lat. 49' 20'V which in Central Asia would take us to the 
district of Alatau, in Russian Turkestan. This original idea is 
then supported by an argument taken from A. Pictet, who, as we 

* Throughout the second edition, I will here remark, Pictet in almost all 
points stands by his main conclusions, as a simple glance at the chapter 
giniral et Ootiehisions, suffices to show, for it is word for word identical in the 
two editions. This, however, cannot excite surprise, for Pictet remains pre- 
cisely the same as regards his methods. Unfortunately the author died too 
soon to defend and justify in an ample preface his standpoint against the 
wicked savanta d' outre Mhin, vrais gladiaieurs de la r^uhlique des letires — ^to 
borrow the flattering appellations used by the^editors of the posthumous work. 
" ■ ' ’ *' ' ' i -'. too little weight to tibe agree- 

l we still meet at almost every 
■ we have characterised above. 

■ . ■ . ■ „ ■ insafest of Sanskrit words is 

shown, for example, by the fact that on i.^ p. 331, he still continues to hope 
that the supplement to the St Petersburg dictionary will produce the alleged 
Sans, arhha, “grass,” alluded to above (p. 20), all in vain. 

Nevertheless, it must not be deflied that Pictet has purified his work in 
many points. Warm recognition is deserved not only by many a happy stroke 
in etymology, hut also by the extraordinarily wide reading which Pictet shows 
in the literature of his subject. On the whole, it may be said of the second 
edition of the Origines as of the first, that the professed student of language 
cannot read it without being frequently stimulated, but the anthropologist and 
historian of culture may he led into gruesome errors by it, 

t On which see Penka, Origines Ariacae, pp. 9, 11, 
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have seen above, endeavours to show that the Indo-^luropeans were 
acquainted with the sea, and that a sea to the west of them, only 
this western sea is not as Pictet made out, the Caspian, but the’ 
Balkach in Siberia. Finally, the Kara Berezaiii of the Avesta is 
to represent the summit of the Alatau range. 

However, this hypothesis of Pifetrement’s obtained no recognition 
whatever in France : on the contrary, it was vigorously combated 
in two special essays, first by Arcelin in VOrigine de$ Aryan 
[Revue den Questions Scientijiques, Janvier, 1880,, p. 331), secondly 
by Be Harlez [Les Aryan et leur premihre patrie. Refutation de 
M, PiUrement). “HAvesta,” the well-known Zend scholar, con- 
cludes by very justly saying, “ ne pent fournir aujuune renseigne- 
ment precis relativement la patrie primitive des Aryas. Tout y 
est 4renian ou 6ranis4 j tout mdme y est appropri(i an zoroastisme ; 
c’est dire au dualisme mazd<ien. On pourrait y d^couvrir peut-§tre 
Vindication de P^Jran primitif ; mais on y chercherait en vain celle 
de la patrie des premiers Aryas asiatiques, bien plus vainement 
encore celle des Aryas primitifs.” 

The three works last mentioned I have not seen for myself. 
They are known to me only from the analysis given of them by 
J. van den Gheyn, in a careful little paper, Le herceau des Aryas^ 
4tude de g4ographique historiquet Bruxelles, 1881. Van den Gheyn 
in this paper, w'hich falls into five chapters (I. Hypotheses tirdes des 
traditions avestiques; II. Systemes fondds sur les traditions indiennes; 
III, La philologie comparde et Popinion de Pictet; IV. Thdorie de 
Vorigine europdenne des Aryas; V. Explorations gdographiques dans 
VAsie cenirale)^ treats almost exclusively of the history of the 
question as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans (with 
extracts), without concealing his own inclination for Central 
Asia and Bactria, to the latter of which he sees himself drawn by 
A. Pictet, whose importance and method he much overrates (p. 65). 
The final solution of the question in dispute, Van den Gheyn hopes 
for from a more careful investigation of the ethnology and geography 
of Central Asia. The information on these points constitutes the 
most valuable portion of the little work, which is continued in 
two papers : Les Migrations des Arya^ [Exirait des Bulletins de la 
Soddtd royale de Gdographie d[AnverSf 1882},. and Le s'ejour de 
Vhumanitd postdiluvienne [Extrait de la Revue des Questions Scien^ 
tifiques, 1883). 

The attempts to demonstrate the Asiatic origin of the Indo- 
Europeans, which we have reviewed thus far, are baaed essentially 
on the culture, languages, and relations of the Indo-European 
peoples themselves. We have now to make mention of a mode of 
argument which appears to lead to the same conclusion by 
establishing apparently a closer connection between the Indo- 
Europeans and another family of languages and peoples. 

In researches as to the original home of the Indo-Europeans, we 
have frequently [cf. pp. 9, 86) come across the idea that the Indo- 
Europeans must have migrated from Asia into Europe, and not 
the other way, because affinity of language connects them with 
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the other main branch of the white race, whose original abode, 
however, nobody would think of looking for in Europe — the 
Semites. 

This assumption of an original connection and kinship between 
the Somites and the Indo-Europeans must, however, in spite of 
F. Delitzch {Stvdien uher i7idogeT7mnischrmmitucJie Wurzelv&r- 
wandtschafti Leipzig, 1873, where, pp. 3-21, a summary of the 
history of this important controversy is. given), still be designated 
as baseless, or at least, as premature * at the present day, and so 
the state of the primitive Semites would have little interest for 
Indo-European studies, were it not that attempts have recently 
been made to bring the original homes of the Semites and the 
Indo-Europeans together in another way. Whereas, according to 
the views of distinguished Semitic scholars (E. Schrader and 
Sprenger), the starting-point of the Semitic peoples was to be 
placed to the south of their historical area of distribution, in the 
direction of Arabia, A. V. Kremer tries, in the essay already 
quoted, The Loans of Semitic Culture in the Plant and Animal 
KingdoTM (JSemitische Cultw'entlehnungenam dem Tier- undPfianzeri- 
r€iche\ by combining Comparative Philology with investigations 
into the geography of animals and plants, to make out that the 
migration of the Semites into the lands they now occupy must 
have been from the north. A comparison of the Semitic languages, 
as regards the names of their flora and fauna, shows (1) that the 
Semites were acquainted with the camel before their dispersion, 
and (2) that at this time the palm and the ostrich were unknown 
to them, which yet, on the assumption that Arabia w'as the 
original home of the Semites, could not fail to have been known 
to them. “ The land, however,’^ he proceeds, “ in which the palm 
and the ostrich are wanting, b^t the camel has been native since 
primeval times, can only be, looked for, in the immeasurable 
plateaux of Central Asia, whioh,lie west of the Pamir terrace, between 
the Oxus and the Jaxartea, and have been designated by a com- 
pletely unprejudiced naturalist (Schmarda, Geograph. Verhreitung 
der Tierd) as the centre from which the Species equvna was pro- 
pagated.” Here began the migration of the Semites, which at first 
followed the course of the Oxus in a south-west direction, skirted 
the southern shores of the Caspian, proceeded into Media by one 
of the passes of the Elburz, and thence “ through • the gorge- 
of Holwin, the passage of all peoples to and from Media, into 
the deep basin of the Assyrian and Mesopotamian depression, 
where the differentiation of the Semitic peoples was gradually 
effected, 

Eremeris arguments are followed, with corrections and additions, 
by Fritz Hommel, both in his essay, The. Original Abode of the 
Semites {Die urspriinglichen Wohnsitze der Semiten^ Beilage z. Allg. 

* What Ascoli {Kritische Stvdien zur SpracTiwissenachaftt Weimar, 1878, 
xxxiv., note 11) says on the morphological analysis of the Semitic roots, the 
triliteral character of which is the greatest ohstacle to their comparison with 
Indo-European roots, is very remarkable. 
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Zeitung, 1878, Ko. 263), and in his wort^ Tht NamtB of the 
Mammah amongst the Southern Semites (Die If amen der Sdugetiere 
hei den sudsemitischen T<illc&m.y 1879, p. 406,/). 

His object above all is “ to show, in the original Semitic fauna, 
the existence of animals which either have never been in Arabia, or 
at least only occur in quite isolated instances.” In this class he 
ranks the original Semitic names for the bear {duhhu)^ the wild-ox 
(n’mti), the panther (namiru). He allows only a secondary 
weight to the absence, from the original Semitic fauna, of the 
names of such- animals as are peculiar to the fauna of Arabia, such 
as the ostrich, jerboa, and lynx of the desert, for “it may be only 
accident that the word in question survives in some Semitic 
languages, but has been lost in others and then replaced, usually 
by new words, the work of other tribes.” 

The way in which the various Semitic peoples branched off from 
the original stock is conceived by F. Horamel (of. Die Sprachge- 
schichtlicke Stellung des Bdhglonisch Assyrischen S. A.) as follows 
From original Semitic (1.) in very early times the Babylonian- 
Assyrian detached itself, while Syrian, Phenician, and Arabic 
(original Semitic, II.) remained united for some considerable time. 
This follows not only from a consideration of the Semitic perfect 
tense, but also from the names of the vine,- olive and fig trees, 
date-palm and camel, which coincide only in original Semitic (II.). 
Finally, the Syro-Phenician-Arabians, still undistinguished, settled 
in Mesopotamia, Here the domestication of the date-palm, hitherto 
only known as a wild variety, took place. 

Although, therefore, Hommel will only go as far as Mesopotamia, 
by this route, for the last halt of the ori^nal Semites before their • 
dispersion, still he adopts Kremer’s views as to the prehistoric 
migration of the Semites from Central Asia into the land of the 
two rivers, mainly because he regards primeval contact between the 
Indo-Europeans and Semites, whom, however, he does not think to 
be connected by afi&nity of language, as demonstrated by a series 
of civilised terms common to both families of speech and peoples 
(cf a;bove, p, 76). These civilised concepts, common to the 
original Semites and originakIndo-Europeans, in the sense that they 
were borrowed by one from the other, Hommel has discussed more 
thoroughly in. a very interesting essay, Aryans and Semites {Arie/r 
und Semiten^ Correspohdenz Blatt der deutsohen Gesellschait ftlr 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und TTrgesohichte, 1879, Nos. 7 and8)i 
They are in his opinion as follow : — 

Orig. Indo-G, Grig, Semit. Meaning. 

X. and 2. stav/ra taum steer 

harm pxmu the steer’s weapon, the horn 

8. laivxtf liw icMatu Hon 

I'Watv, 

4. ghcmtta gold 

6, svrpa/ra jarpu . silver 

6. waim vmvnu vine 

To this view Hommel still holds in all essentials (dfeue Werhe 

a 
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uheT die Urheimat der Indoge^anerty Archiv /. Anthrop.^ xv. Suppl. 
163, ffX ' He lays especial weight on the agreement between the 
original Semitic (11.) wainu with the G'. FoTvo?, Lat. vinum, Alb. vene. 
This word was learnt from a common source by the western Indo- 
Europeans, as on. their journey from the interior of Asia, they passed 
to the north of the Caucasus, a land of wine from^ of old, and by 
the Semites when they, also on the road from the interior of Asi% 
settled after the departure of the Babylonians to the south of those 
mountains. 

Against these hypotheses of Kremer and Hommel, which would 
place the original home of the Semites to the north, it must be 
remarked that other scholars have by no means given up the belief 
in the Arabian origin of this race. G/., e.g.^ E. Meyer, GescJdchte 
des Altertums, i. 208. 

Thus, though there was an imposing list of savants^ who adhered 
to the hypothesis of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans, still 
serious doubts continued to exist as to it; and as well as the 

English original,” the “whimsical professor,” and “the ingenious 
dilettante,” Siere were some investigators, of good repute, who 
either desired to see the original Indo-Germanic home absolutely 
placed in Europe, or who at least endeavoured to show the nullity 
of the arguments adduced in favour of Asia. 

Anthropological research, again, which was steadily extending its 
borders, supported the new theory with much enthusiasm, as we 
shall see. 

Let us here first name the well-known ethnologist and student 
C*’. ’I"” • ^ X"' . Geographisches Jalvrhuch^ 

r , ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' uTid Allgememe 

Etknographie, 1873, p. 6.' ; ■ ■ ith the reasons 

which, as we have seen, were given by Benfey and Geiger in favour 
of Europe as the original home of the Indo-Europeans; and, with 
Benfey, lays the scene of the parting of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
in South-Eastern Europe. Only he will not allow the Indo- 
Europeans to pass as autochthones even of .this country. Bather, 
they migrated hither at an inconceivably early period from the high 
lands of Armenia. This assumption is necessarily required by the 
racial identity of the Indo-Europeans with the Hamo-Semites and 
the Caucasians.* 

The grounds on. which the Asiatic hypothesis rests have been 
most thoroughly illumined by Friederioh Spiegel (cf. Amland^ 
1869, p. f, ; Avdand^ 1871, p. 653,/.; Da& Urland der Indo- 
germiinm^ Amland^ 1872, p. 961,/.; Eranische AlUrtumBhmdk^ i. 
1871, p. 126,/.), To bring out only what is most important in 
these instructive essays, Spiegel also, as we have seen above, is of 

* Armenia’s claims to te the original home of the Indo-Efiropeans, were 
later supported by H. Rrunnliofer (ueher dm Ursitz der iTidog., Basel, 1884). 
He starts particularly from the names for rivers, Kur and Araxes, which are 
so widely distributed over Indo-European territory ; their origin can only be 
looked for in Armenia, where the two rivers appear in brotherly unity. Of. 
Vf, Lit, Centr,, 1886, No. 18. 
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opinion that in the first chapter of the Vendidad there is absolutely 
no question of migration, and that in the Yima {JDschemschid) of 
the second chapter we have a purely naythical personage. The 
Airyana Vaijanh Spiegel would rather look for in the north of 
Atropatana. With especial thoroughness our author illumines the 
raid on the Greeco-Baotrian kingdom, made in the second century 
before Christ by the Tueti^ who are mentioned in Chinese authorities, 
and whose movements were construed by earlier students {cf. above, 
p. 9), as the last waves of the flood of Indo-Europeans from 
Central Asia, while their later name of Yeta was interpreted as 
Gete or Goths. Against this, attention is rightly called to the fact 
that the Yueti were regarded as Thibetans by the Chinese them- 
selves, and that the Usuriy whose blue eyes and fair beards, accord- 
ing to the Chinese accounts, gave the first occasion to the hypothesis, 
had nothing to do with the destruction of the Graeoo-Baotrian 
kingdom, but remained quiet in their abodes in Dsungarei. 
Equally little can the Tadschiks of Khashgar and Jarkand, who 
speak Persian, and practise agriculture, prove, according to Spiegel, 
in favour of the Central Asiatic hypothesis; for everything 
indicates that these Tadschiks have spread from Persia north- 
wards. 

The argument derived from the more primitive character of 
ancient Sanskrit and Persian, with regard to the home of the 
Indo-Europeans, is rejected by Spiegel on the same grounds as by 
Whitney. 

What is, however, especially insisted upon is that the elevated 
plateau of Pamir, which has lately been claimed, particularly by 
Monier Williams {Nineteenth CenPuryy 1881; cf. Van den Gheyn, 
op. city p. 26), as the original home of the Indo-Europeans, being 
elevated 16,000 above the sea level, and being surrounded by 
mountains about 7000 higher still,, is no fitting place of abode for 
a primitive people. “And how could that district have contrived 
to hold the countless hosts which we must suppose to have existed, 
if we assume that this mass of Indo-Europeans not only wrested 
Iran, together with a large portion of India and of Europe, from 
their original inhabitants, but also settled these tremendous tracts 
of land, and assimilated thfe subjugated native^ so thoroughly that 
scarce a trace of their nationality is left behind? Now, though, 
on the other hand, Spiegel wiU only allow the derivation of the 
Indo-Europeans from Europe to be a hypothesis, he is of opinion 
that Southern Europe between lat. 46 and lat. 60 appears to be 
fit for a primitive people. In this low-lying country, traversed 
only by incofisiderable hills, wheat and rye flourish excellently, in 

* Of. also Van den Gheyn, Le Berceau des AryUs, p. 28: “Nous ponvona 
bien accorder que les Aryas primitifs 4taient repandus dans lea contrdea aroisi- 
nant le Pamir ; mais il nous sera toujoura difficile d’admettre que sur ce 
plateau si d^sh4ritd une race ait pue developper. Oette manifere de voir ost 
conlirm^e par les r^cits de tous les voyageurs modernea.” And by the samo 
author ; — mnwelUs Becherches sur U Bercmu dea Aryaa {Extrait de lorBevue 
Brdcis historiquesy 1882), and Le Plateau de Pamir d'aprhs les T6centes 
tions {Bxtrait de la Berne dea Queatiom Seieffdnjigues, 1883). 
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a climate which on the whole is uniform. From this centre, too, it 
is easiest to conceive the expansion of the Indo-Europeans east and 
west, in which migrations, in the proper sense of the term, played 
a relatively unimportant part. “As the original Indo-Germanio 
people,” he says, in Amlandy 1871, p. 567, “expanded more and 
more, and hot only absorbed other peoples at various points on its 
borders, but also appropriated their, ways of looking at things, 
differences could not but arise, which first showed themselves in 
the formation of dialects; in the course of time these dialects 
achieved an independent existence, which, in the absence of a 
written language, ' and owing to the limited intercourse with the 
other branches, especially the more remote, took ever deeper root, 
and finally completely dissevered the separate members from the 
original mother.” 

Theodor Pdsche in his book. The Aryans (Die Arier^ ein Beitrag 
zur historischm Anthropologies Jena, 1878, pp. 68-74), tries to point 
out a precise and definite spot as the home of the Indo-Europeans, 
and like Cano, finds it in East Europe. The place of their origin 
is located by him to the south of - the West Kussian ridge of land, 
in a district traversed by the Pripet, the Beresina, and the Dnieper, 
in the enormous wide-spreading marshes .of Pinsk. This marvel- 
lous hypothesis is based essentially on a physiological argument. 
In this district, according to the communications of a Russian 
savant* {cf. p. 67), the phenomenon of depigmentation or albinism 
. is' of extremely coipmon occurrence, and is clearly marked in 
men, animals, and plants. Only in such a locality, however, is it 
poasible to conceive the origin of the great blonde race of mankind, 
that Is, according to Posohe, of the Indo-Europeans. This pre- 
historic sojourn in ,the swamps would also explain the tendency 
which occurs amongst the most ancient Indo-Europeans in 
Switzerland, Italy, <feo., to erect their huts on piles, even when the 
nature of the soil did not require it. A north-eastern rather than 
a south-eastern locality in Europe seems to him to be indicated as 
the original abode of the Indo-Europeans, not only by the fact 
that of all living Indo-European languages Lithuanian possesses 
“the greatest antiquity,” but also by the circumstance that the 
art of .riding is demonstrably of relatively late date amongst the 
Indo-Europeans. “If, now, we push the original home nearer 
to the steppes of the south-east, acquaintance must early have 
been made with the Mongol Turkish tribes, the oldest riders 

^Mainow at the International Congress of Geographers at Paris, 1875 
(Jrchiif fiinr AiUhropologUs viii. p. 8). It deserves to be noted that V. 
Fischer, whose thorough account of the Pinsk swamps {MUtdl. dernatv/rf, 
Otsell^h, in Sem, 1848-44) is given by Pbsche, knows nothfiig of albinism 
in this neighbourhood. He only speaks of the frequency of “plica.” 
Naturally, Pbsche hastens to conjecture a connection between albinism and 
“plica.” [Plica is a disease peculiar to Poland and district ; it is a kind of 
matting of the hair (zopf), which becomes so much part of the head that 
when cut it produces bleeding; the nerves of the head ctow into the hair. 
It arises from dust and neglect.— Note communicated by Mr H. de B 
Gibbmg.— Tr,] 
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known, and then riding would date much further back amongst 
the Aryans than it does” (p. 73), 

Posche’s work met with very various verdicts from the press. 
Whereas the extreme and undeniable defects of the work in its 
philology, which showed an acquaintance with nothing further than 
Grimm, were criticised very unfavourably by philologists (of. Lit- 
terar." Centralblatt, 1878, p. 1221, /.), by the anthropologists 
Posche’s views were welcomed with joy. In this sense, A. Ecker 
expresses himself (Archiv fur Antropologie, i. p. 366, /.). He does 
not conceal his suspicion of the plica-plagued, cockroach race of 
Indo-Europeans, and their origin in the swamps of Pinsk, but he 
is of opinion that the following two propositions in Pdsche’s book 
mark a great advance in sbience. 

1, That the blondes, whether called Aryans (as by Posche) or 
simply, as I (Ecker) should prefer, blondes {Xanthoi^roi), form a 
distinct, well-marked race of man ; and 

2. That the home of this race is to be sought not in Asia but 
in East Europe. 

Lindenschmit also (ffandhuck der deutscken Altertwmshmdef i., 
1880, Introduction), one of the moat respected anthropologists and 
antiquaries of Germany, expressed himself to the effect that the 
original type of the Indo-European race was certainly not to be 
looked for amongst Asiatic peoples. “Even in the present un- 
developed stage of research as to the races and families of man we 
may regard this much as certain: that if an original connection 
between the peoples of the east and of the west, whose languages 
are related, necessarily implies agreement in physical development, 
the original type is certainly not to be looked for amongst the 
Hindus and Tadsohiks, Buchars and Beloochees, Parsees and 
Ossetes.” For the rest, Lindenschmit agrees with Benfey that 
the Indo-Germanic vocabulary, because of the absence of a common 
name for the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the tiger, is marked 
by “no unconditionally oriental character.” Further, whereas the 
supposed migration of the Indo-Europeans to the v'est lacks all 
historical support, the prime impact in the migrations of the Indo- 
Europeans is shown by indubitable facts of history to have been 
eastwards and southwards. Among these facts he reckons the raid 
of western peoples against Egypt in the fourteenth century, 
mentioned in the Kamak inscription ; the migration of the Celts 
in the direction of Germany, It^y, Greece, and Asia Minor ; the 
raids of the Scyths on Asia Minor and Persia (c/. Spiegel, Aualand, 
1871, p. 667); the Goths’ story of their migrations from the Baltic 
countries to those of the Euiine, and many others. This power of 
expansion, moreover, has persisted among the Indo-Europeans of 
Europe to the present day, whereas the tribes “pushed into Asia 
and India ’’^have amalgamated with other tribes until they are past 
recognition. “ Such length of hfe, such- indestructible vitality, are 
BO little to be found in Asiatic people^ of kindred speech, that in 
the question where to look for the strongest, oldest, and deepest 
roots of the common stock, the weight of facts cannot but give an 
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unconditional decision in favour of the -western quarter of the 
globe.” 

So, hqo, R. Viroho-w, -who, in his lecture “On the Original 
Population of Europe” {pit Urhevolherung BuropcLs^ 1.874), had 
insisted very decidedly “that all European races, sprung from 
Aryan roots, came hither from the East” (p. 17), appears lately to 
have come round more and more to the view that “a sort of 
antochthony in the north must be ascribed to peoples built on the 
Teutonic type” {Y&rh. d. JBerl. Gesellschaft f. Anthropologies Ethno- 
graphiCs und Urgemhichtes 1884, p. 210). 

Th. Pdsche imagined that he had discovered the leading charac- 
teristic of the Indo-European type in its light complexion.-’^ Karl 
Penka, in two comprehensive works, Origines AriacoBs 1883, and 
D%e Herhunft der Arier, 1886, added on the strength of recent 
craniological research, that the type of the primitive race was 
characterised by being dolichocephalous; and at the same time he 
undertook to show that the home of the Indo-Europeans was only 
to be looked for where the blonde and the dolichocephalous type is 
at present most purely and distinctively developed, that is in Scan- 
dinavia. 

The views laid down in these two books may be put together as 
follows : — 

The sole origin of the whole of the human race is to be looked 
for in Central Europe during the Meiooene period. At that time 
the Ice Age was approaching, and as glaciers gradually invaded 
the whole of the north and centre of our quarter of the globe, all 
the other races of man retreated to more attractive abodes in 
Africa, Asia, and America. Only the original ancestors of the 
Aryans remained, nor had they cause to rue, it; for it is the 
climate of the Ice Age, and the struggle with their environment 
that they have to thank for their blonde hair, blue eyes, gigaqtic 
limbs, and dolichocephalous skull. But the Ice Age, too, came to 
an end, and as the climate became milder, the animals which the 
ancient Aryans hunted retreated, especially the reindeer, to the 
north. They were followed by the Aryans themselves, for on 
what were they else to live ? In Scandinavia a new home opened 
out before them, and here they evolved the stage of culture which, 
by the aid of Comparative Philology' we can establish as primitive 
Aryan, and which coincides marvellously with what the geo- 
graphical conditions and the fauna and flora of Scandinavia would 
lead us to expect. Here alone, in the kitchen-middens, it is 

* An acute objection to this is raised by W, Tonaaschek, f. Mr. 
xxix. 869: “For our ^art, we regard blondes with their deficiency of 

’ ’ . ’ human type, which is 

nt and widely distant 

^ ■ ' . ' ' ■ . certain conditions of 

life yet to be fully investigated ; but this does not imply a special, intimate 
connection in point of race and descent between all blonde races, Linnseus’ 
caution nimium ne erede colori applies to men also ; the colour of the eyes 
also can only make the very slightest claim .to be regarded as a race charac- 
teristic," 
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possible to detect a transition from palssolithic culture (say that 
of the cave-dwellers of Belgium) to neolithic culture (say that of 
the Swiss lake-dweUers), whereas everywhere else in Europe a 
“hiatus” yawns between them. 

Whilst this was happening in the north, two great irruptions of 
newcomers had taken place in depopulated Cental Europe; the 
immigration from the south-west of the , doliohocephalous, but 
dark peoples of the Cro-Magnon type, to which belong the original 
inhabitants of the Pyreneean peninsula, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
also the Semites and the population of North Africa; and the 
irruption from the east of a brachycephalous, dark Mongoloid race. 
On French and Belgian territory these two races met, and there 
“ crossed ” with each other. 

Thus stood things when from the north began the victorious 
march of the White Race (the meaning of Arya). Everywhere 
they appear as lords and masters, built strongholds, and forced 
their language and culture on the subjugated peoples. But the 
further the Aryan element travelled from its starting-point in the 
north, the more its characteristic peculiarities disappeajL'ed in the 
process of being crossed with peoples of another origin. This was 
the origin of the cross-bred population which by the unity of its 
language has so long deceived the world as to its heterogeneity of 
physique. The Slavs are naught but Aryanised Mongols; the 
Greeks only Pelasgian-Hamito-Semites who have learnt Aryan, &o. 
On the other hand, there are Aryans who have given up their 
language, but retained their physic^ characteristics, ay., the blonde 
and dolichooephalouB Finns. 

So far Penka on the Origin of the Aryans. 

Can any one, even but moderately acquainted with the poverty 
of the material from which these over-bold inferences are drawn, 
help feeling that here we have to do with a poetic rather than 
scientific solution of the problem proposed ? Can any one, however, 
deny that this way of attempting an explanation of the relations 
of the Indo-European languages and peoples contains rnuch that 
is right in principle, and in any case must have a stimulating 
effect on the purely philological method of dealing with these 
things 

We shall return subsequently to these questions, and so turn 
now to a series, of attempts to fix the original IndorEuropean home 
in Europe, on mUch the same principle aa that on which others 
(c/. above, p. 36 ), trusting to an apparent connection between the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans, have tried to place it. in Asia. 


* Amongst important reviews o; 
those by A. Bezzenberger {Dmtsc. 
{Academy, 1883, No. 606), by W. 


I may mention 
;y A. H. Sayce 
. Orient. Phil., i 
1. 168), by Van den Gheyn 


il . 


^ J.OOO, guu,, ujr ■ 

183), by F. Hommel {Archivf. Anthrop.. xv. 

{Bevw des Qimtions Bcientii^ues, 188i), by A. Kirchotf {JAUrar. Cenir,, 1884, 
P- 467). _ . 

The only person almost to approve of t- 
Justi {Perl. Phil W., 1884,,p.‘86; 1887, 1 
above, p. 83. 
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The well-known ethnographer and linguistic student, W. Toma 
Bohek, was and is very warm in support of the view, that th,e 
home of the Indo-Europeans must he placed in the east of Europe, 
and that this is shown by the primeval vicinity of. the Indo- 
European^ to the Finns ; this again is demonstrated by the 
numerous prehistoric loans made from Indo-European to Finnic- 
Ugrian. We have already come .across this view in Tomaschek’s 
criticism of Hehn's book, mentioned on page 36. It comes out 
still more clearly in the review just mentioned of Posche’s work, 
where, on p. 862, we Have : “ I trust to show, from the language of 
the Mordwas on the middle Volga^ especially, that immediately to 
the south of this Finnic population most Aryans, and in particular 
the Lithuanians, and the people that spoke Sanskrit, had their 
abode.” 

Finally, Tomaschek remains true to this view in a very in- 
structive paper, “ Ethnological and Linguistic Kesearches on the 
East of Europe ” (jEithnoloffisch-lin^uistische For&cjiung&n uher den 
Osten Furcpas, Amland, 1883, No. 36). The service he has 
rendered in proving numerous loans, important for the history of 
culture, from the Persian vocabulary to the Finnic-Ugiian 
languages, is undoubted. But when he says (Ausland, p. 706) : 
“We can go still further and establish the fact that there exist in 
the great Ural family of languages elements, important and inalien- 
able possessions, which came there in inconceivaply remote prehis- 
toric times as the result of intimate contact with the original Aryan 
people, and demonstrate that it was in the vicinitly of that northern 
stock that the placenta of the Aryan social organism was developed,” 
then we must note that proof of this assertion has not yet been 
produced, ^d it must be all the more difficult to produce, because 
it win be difficult to distinguish loans from the original Indo- 
Europeans from loans from those individual Indo-European 
peoples who have been in contact with the domain of the Ugro- 
Finns from of old, the Slavo-Lithuanians, Teutons, and Iranians. 

A veiy bold step in this line of argument for proving the East 
European origin of the Indo-Europeans, though one which Cuno 

above, p. 90) h^ previously tried to make, is taken by the 
English ant^opologist, Canan Isaac Taylor, in a paper on The Origin 
and Frimitive Seat of the Aryans of the Anthropological 

Institute^ February 1888), in which he propounds the hypothesis 
of an original kinship between the Finns and the Indo-Europeans, 
both from an anthropological and a linguistic point of view. He 
is led to this assumption on the ol3^e hand by the agreement of the 
physique of the Finns, Livonians, and Esthonians with the blonde, 
dolichocephalio type of the Indo-Europeans, which Taylor then 
recognises as the original type ; and on the other by the attempts 
of various authors, especidly Donner {Vergleichendee Worterhuch 
der Finnischen Sprachm\ to establish an affinity between Finnic 
and Indo-Emopean languages. This affinity is shown, according 
to Taylor, in word-building (Finnic ywo, “to drink;” 

“ drink "=- Sans. dhU^d, “smoke;” dhUy “to kindle”), informative 
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suflBxes (Lapp, “Hive” — Sans, drhharam^ “I bore”), but 

above all in pronominal and verbal roots (c/. p. 269, ^.). Unfortu- 
nately the celebrated anthropologist conceives the comparison of 
two families of language as being much easier and simpler than it 
really is. If what Canon Taylor wishes to prove is to be proved, 
it would be necessary to attempt to compare only the fundamental 
forms of the original Indo-European language with those of the 
original Ugro-Finnio language, and that subject to regular, definite 
laws of phonetic equivalence. What can be proved by compar- 
ing the Finn. Acpo, “horse,” with G. Ithto (fund, form 
Finn, poig^ “son,” with G. wais (*iraFt), &c.? Further, the 
probabilites of borrowing (c.^., Finn. pamm, “hind,” from Lith. 

and the possibility of casual coincidence are underrated. 
Finally, the comparisons of roots, based on Fick and Uonner, are 
extremely unsafe. 

So the linguistic aflSnity of the Finns and the Indo-Europeans 
we must still style a dream, without, however, denying that in the 
course of deeper research, especially in the region of Finnic, it may 
possibly prove to be true. But it must be insisted on again and 
again that exact linguistic science at present knows and can know 
much less of the relations between Indo«Germanic and other 
families of speech than the undisciplined philologist usually 
imagines. 

That the north and east of our quarter of the globe have been 
claimed in our time as the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
we have already seen. Herr v. Loher, Ueher Alter ^ Htrhinft^ und 
VerwandtBcJiaft der Gemanen {Sitzvngsh. pMlos.-phiL-hut.-Kl. der 
h. h. AJcad. d. TT., Mlinchen, 1883, p. 693, j(f.), makes right for the 
heart of it, for Germany (c/. above, p. 87). The Teutons, accord- 
ing to him, were settled in Germany from primeval times, and all 
the arguments used of late for the European origin of the Indo- 
Europeans agree best with the view that the point whence all 
Indo-Europeans radiated was in the centre of our quarter of the 
globe. 

It remains to mention the works of three scholars who agree in 
rejecting the arguments hitherto urged in favour of the European 
origin of the Indo-Europeans. 

They are, Max MUHer, in the work we have often mentioned, 
Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas, London, 1888; 
Ch. de Ujfalvy in Le Berceau des Aryas dapres des ouvrages recentSf 
Paris, 1884 {extrait des 6. de la soci^td d}anthropologii)\ and Van de 
Gheyn in Horigine europdenne des Aryas^ Anvers, 1885 (Paris, 1889). 

Max Miiller concludes his performance, which is directed mainly 
against Penka’s book, with the words : “ I cannot bring myself to 
say more than non liquet, But if an answer must be given as to 
the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation, 
whether in large swarms of millions, or in a few scattered tents 
and huts, I should still say, as I said forty years ago, * somewhere 
in Asia,’ and no more.” 

So, too, Ujfalvy regards the question of the original home of the 
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Indo-Europeans as still an open one. The special service of this 
scholar consists in his having obtained us a trustworthy knowledge 
of the North Persian lands and peoples, in the vicinity of the Pamir, 
by his own travels in those regions. Amongst the tribes speaking 
Aryan tongues he finds, p. 13, two perfectly distinct races : “ Ce 
peuple irano-hindou ^tait avant sa separation une race m61ang4e de 
deuz types bien distinots : un type ohiitain, petit (ou moyen) et 
brachyolphalique et un type brim, grand et dolichoc^phalique. 
Les brachycephales sont encore aujourd’hui an nord de THindou- 
Kouch, tandis que les doiichoo^phales occupent les valldes au sud 
de ce massif montagneux.” In confutation of the view of Linden- 
schmit (given above, p. 101), who in his arguments for a western 
origin for the Indo-Europeans had appealed to the considerable 
mixture of population which we find amongst the Hindus, 
Tadschiks, Parsees, Ossetes, <fec., and had pronounced the North 
European physical type original as compared with that of these 
peoples, Ujfalvy points to the chestnut-brown, brachycephalous 
Saltsohas * of the Pamir who “ oocfn^mt d^uis une h<mte antiquitd 
Icwr patrie actuelUy U ddpart en tout cas dea Irano-Indiena” For 
the rest he regards, . p. 11, the valleys in the vicinity of the Pamir 
as satisfying aU the conditions which linguistic palseontology 
requires of the original Indo-European home. 

J. van den Gheyn adheres stoutly and with great warmth even 
now to Pictet's hypothesis, sketched above on p. 80, as to the 
original country. 

* Of. also Quelgues observations sur les Tadjiks dea montagues appdia aUssi 
Saltsohas par Gh. E, de Ujfalvy {Extrait des b. de la sod^ti d'anthrqpologie). 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE KINSHIP OP THE INDO-GBEMANIO LANGUAGES AND PEOPLES. 

The original Indo-Gcrmanic language — Its differentiation into dialects and its 
expansion — Supposed antiquities of Zend and Sanskrit, and inferences 
therefrom — ^The original Indo-Germanic people — Linguistic affinity and 
racial difference — Mixed peoples — ^The original type of Indo-Germanic 
race. 

In tlie previous pages our task was to depict with as much truHi 
and objectivity as possible the historical development of linguistic 
research into primeval history. In the following pages we shall 
endeavour to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to peel off 
the husks of uncertainty and falsehood from the kernel of Lin- 
guistic Palseontology. Above all, it will be our business to 
establish the standpoints from which alone we oan proceed to 
employ the materials afforded by Comparative Philology in draw- 
ing conclusions about the history of civilisation. 

We shall do well to start from the two fundamental propositions 
on which rests the whole structure of Linguistic Palaeontology. 
They are : — 

1, That the affinity of the Indo-Germanic languages can only 
be explained on the assumption of a single primitive Indo-Germanic 
tongue; and 

2. That the assumption of such a primitive Indo-Germanic 
tongue necessarily implies the existence of a primitive Indo- 
Germanic people. 
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The first of these two propositions can in theory hardly be 
opposed by any student of language. It is, in fact, postulated 
by every application of the Comparative Method to philology; 
when, for instance, we define a set of words such as Sans, 

Lat. paUr^ Goth, fadavy &g., or Sans, mdt^, Lat. mater y O.H.G. 
muoteTy &c., as related, we can only explain this relation on the 
analogy of human beings ; viz., by assuming that the existing 
multiplicity of those forms may be traced back to a primitive 
unity. Whereas, however, the inference of this pro-ethiiic unity 
is and will continue to be nothing but a scientific hypothesis for 
the grammarian, we here are compelled to treat the primitive 
Indo-Germanic tongue as a living reality. It consequently follows 
that the conceptions we form of it must adapt themselves to 
the laws observed to regulate the origin and growth of language 
generally. 

Now, at the outset, it would contradict these laws to imagine 
that the original language was completely uniform and knew no 
dialects, for our observation shows us that every linguistic com- 
munity, great or small, contains internal differences ; just as it is 
a fundamental fact of human nature that no two individuals are 
precisely identical either in their pronunciation or in the use of 
their vocabulary. We have already seen (p. 63) that the theory 
expounded by J. Schmidt tended to the conclusion that certain 
partial agreements among the Indo-European languages already 
existed as differences of dialect in the primeval period; and I 
confess that this view made my mental picture of it much more 
lively and concrete. Indeed, sometimes, the comparison of 
languages does not carry us beyond the establishment of 
differences of dialect, for which a common ancestral form may 
be sought in vain. This is the case, for instance, with a string of 
old nouns which in the European languages have to be referred 
to one ancestor, and in Sanskrit and Zend to quite another. For 
example, the primitive European fbrms genu (yew^, Lat. genay O.I, 
getiy Goth. s= jawbone, dhver ($vpay Lat. foreSy O.I. dortiSy 

Goth, daUr)^ door, are quite irreconoileable with Sans. Mnu &ud 
dA)d!ra, Zend dvaray and so on. Armenian, in most of the cases 
aUuded to, ranges itself on the side of the European languages 
(Arm. tsndty “jawbone ” = Europ. genu; Arm. dur\ “door” — Europ.' 
dhver).* 

General considerations and special observations point' to the 
conclusion that the original Indo-European tongue contained 
differences of dialect. In close connection with this conclusion is 

* Of. J. Schmidt, VerwaTidtscluftsverhaltnissB, p. 29 ; A. Fiok, Spracheirheity ' 

J ), 170,/./ A, Hiibschmann, K. Z., xxiii. p. 36, /. In recent times identical 
iindamental forms in the equations employed have once more been aimed at. 
Thus, cases such as G. -y^j^ws-Sans. MnUy are referred, as regards the initial 
letter, to a new fundamental Indo-Germanic form, a sonant palatal spirant y 
(</. Pierlinver, K. Z.y xxvii. 478); the media for the media asp. in Sans, 
dixtr is explained by means of the case-endings beginning with hh. These ex- 
planations, however, are by no means certain. Of. also Brugmann, Qrdr. i. 
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the question tvhioh has often been discussed, whether the range of 
the Indo-Germanio language in the primeval period~and according 
to our view, the primeval period can only be the period in which 
the individual members of the Indo-Germanic family were still 
united by the consciousness of a common tongue or the possibility 
of mutually understanding each other — was, geographically speak- 
ing, relatively broad and narrow. 

Here, obviously, conjectures alone are possible. Let us, how- 
ever, reflect that in the individual branches of the original 
language (on which their respective twigs must have continued 
to live a life of many centuries before language was stereotyped 
by writing), frequently the subtlest shades of the original tongue 
have quite recently been detected, and forms recovered all but 
identical with the forms postulated for the original tongue and 
we can hardly reject the conclusion that the development of 
divergences in language was a slower process in prehistoric than 
in historic times. This, however, is to grant the possibility that 
the original Indo-Germanic tongue, though differentiated into 
dialects, may have been used over a relatively large area, and 
that yet the consciousness of linguistic unity may not thereby 
have been rendered impossible. The most instructive example of 
stability of this kind is offered, according to H. VAmb^ry, by the 
languages of the Turko-Tataric peoples, which as yet fill so Ijttle 
space in history; for, “in spite of a wide geographical distribution 
from the icy North to the furthest South, from the Lob-nor to the 
Adriatic — yea, in spite of a distance in time of 1500 years known 
to history,” it is only possible to speak of “dialects — ^not of 
languages” — in this linguistic area, and “the Turk of Anatolia 
understands the Jakut on the Lena better than the Swiss does the 
Transylvanian of Saxony” (cf. Primitive p, 14, jf.) For 

the correctness of this statement we must make the author 
responsible; but the case may have been somewhat similar in 
the primeval Indo-European period. 

If we pause for a moment on the last-named, the Celtic languages, 
whose weather-wom aspect (according to Schleicher’s view, still 
often quojjed) shows that they have travelled furthest from the 
original starting-point, we find at the very outset that their face 
has been scarred by a series of deep-cutting laws as to final sounds. 
In Old Irish, for instance, if we restore the language to the con- 
dition in which it was before these laws began to operate — and 
this we can do by means of the traces left by the lost syllables on 
the syllable of the stem which preceded them — we immediately light 
upon forms standing on almost the same level as the corresponding 
words in Latin and Greek (c/., eg,, I. coic - prehistoric Irish quengvtre ; 

* Consider, e.g,, that it has recently been proved that the original Indo- 
European accent was in operation on Teutonic ground even during and after 
the first sound-shifting ; that we have Irffthar, but w^Mr, faddr} Uhcm, but 
seidn; hdit, but bit'&m, &c. {ef. Karl Veruer, K. Z,, xxiiL p. 97,/.). Or call to 
miud Greek dialect-forms such as Cyprian (JoCwi)— Sans, ddvdni, 

Doric ^5 (Tlvl—Sans. ds, and many others. 
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Lat quinqxie; I, “man prehistoric Irish virctrsi G. XtJko-s, 

Lat. lupttrs; I. asbiw, “ say ” = prehistoric Irish ber-u: Lat. /ero, i 

G. tl>€pni, <feo.). That these prehistoric Irish forms prevailed on ^ 

Celtic ground also, is proved by the remains of ancient Gallic pre- 
served on inscriptions (Stokes, B.B. xi. 112). Similarly, the most 
ancient Norse Rune inscriptions show a state of the language which, 
in certain cases, affords almost a complete parallel to Sanskrit (of \ 

vulfa~r, Goth, vulf-s, O.N. -ulfr-f Sans, vfka-s). So, too, Teutonic 
proper names transmitted by the Romans reveal a stage of phonetics j 

antecedent to all other record. 

It is, therefore, not improbable that the Indo-European languages 
preserved a very archaic character, even on the soil on which they 
make their appearance in historic times; and, consequently, the 
conjecture seems to me to be suggested that the original Indo- 
Germanio language may have spread over a relatively wide area 
(like the Turkish languages mentioned above), without on the 
whole losing its homogeneity, in spite of dialectic differences in I 

detail. 

Individual Indo-Germanic languages have been credited with a 
special capacity for retaining old linguistic forms. Especially was 
this frequently conjectured in early days to be the case with the 
Hindu-Persian languages (Sanskrit and Iranian) — whence the 
further conclusion was drawn, that these languages must have 
remained in closest proximity to the original home (cf. above, 
p. 91). This view, however, must from our present knowledge 
be pronounced entifely erroneous. A comparison of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, with respect to their antiquity, could only be 
rendered fertile by establishing a uniform limit of time ; and that, 
as is well-known, could only be done, by taking at the earliest, the , 

middle of the ninth, or if we include Lithuanian, then, at the earliest, 
the middle of the sixteenth century of our era. How Teutonic, ^ 

Slavonic, Celtic, <feo., would have looked if they had been transmitted ' 

to us as they were in the age of the Rigveda, we obviously do not 
know ; but there is nothing to contradict the assumption that the 
former would look just as ancient as Sanskrit, if they had been 
transmitted to us from the same period. That the European 
languages have actually in many respects preserved to the present 
day a more ancient phase of language than the Hindu-Persian, 
has already several times, been insisted on (cf. above, pp. 4rl 
and 70). 

The second proposition, deducing the unity of the Indo-European 
people from the unity of the Indo-European languages, leads us 
into the domain of pure ethnology, in which the philologist cannot 
claim such unconditional faith in his ideas as in that of philology. 

Language obviously is only one of the tests to be employed in 
deciding racial affinities, and it cannot be denied that none of the 
classifications baaed on physiological characteristics coincides with 
the conception “Indo-European.” They are either. too wide, in 
that elements such as the Basques and Caucasians, quite hetero- 
geneous, linguiaticaUy, are united with the Indo-Europeans into a 
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single (Mediterranean, Caucasian, ArabO'European, &o.) race; and, 
consequently, it has been necessary to carry this unity back tO'the 
notorious Aowo ahxlm (q/1 F. Mfuler, ProMeme der Unguutuchen 
JSthnologie; E. Behm’s Geographisches /oAr&wcA, iv. p. 302); or they 
are too narrow, as is the case, e.y., with Retzius’ system, in which 
Slava, Livonians, and Albanians, as being gente$ hrachycephUce 
orthognatoBf are severed from the other Indo-Europeans who are 
designated dolichoctplialcB denied 

that even within the Hmita of ■ .i'- ' : .1 !' •: . ■“ peoples 

and linguistic areas, the most marked physical contrasts show 
themselves. The population of Germany is divided into fair and 
dark. The same holds of the Slavs, of the Iranians (cf. above, 
p. 106), even of the Finns relatively to the Lapps, In Northern 
Germany, the mesocephalio type, with a tendency to the dolicho- 
oephalio, predominates ; in Southern Germany, the brachyoephalic. 
The same antithesis may he found amongst the French, and again 
in the Finns compared with the Lapps, and so on (Virchow, 
VerhaiidL d* Berliner Ge&ellscJiaft V'* . 1881, 

p. 68, /.). Now, are these facts to ‘ s'., . 'h. i, ' .■ • i on the 

kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages, in the prehistoric unity 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples ? I believe that some very simple 
considerations show that they are not. 

We speak German because we are descended from German 
ancestors, and our kin in foreign lands in the same way speak 
German, because they or their forbears came from Germany, In 
England, a Teutonic tongue prevails because it was brought to that 
island by a Teutonic race. 

These examples show, however, the limits within which we must 
speak of the unity of the Indo-Europeans. Just as the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion shows without frirther proof that the structure of 
English is Teutonic, while it is impossible to understand the 
nationality of England without taking into account the Celtic, 
Roman, and Norman elements amalgamated with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; so, too, Comparative Philology does not demand* that the 
Indo-Europeans should he traced m rrume to a single and identical 
origin: it only requires the assiimptiou that in the individual 
Indo-European peoples there w'sii a homogeneous nucleus from 
which the Indo-European language could spread to heterogeneous 

I: ■ " ‘■S"--". i.iC ■■agues did on reaching 

II. ■. the inhabitants already 

settled there, is beyond the possibility of doubt, for in some cases 
the full light of history beats about the process. Let us look, e.y,^ 
at the Hindu-Aryans whose advance south and south-east from 
the upper hanks of the Indus is represented by the Vedic Hymns 
as a continuous conflict with the aborigines (cf. Zimmer, Aliind. 
Lehmi p. 100,/,). The Aryan tribes, ; ’ i- ■ ij.i , 

designated white (Rg. i. 100, 18), face :.i' a- « - g-- I ■. i. ■«, ■ ■ i 
black-skinned Dasy%^’ with their foreign tongue, foreign customs, 
foreign gods, in a life and death struggle, wmeh has its termina- 
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tion in the subjugation of the barbarians and their incorporation 
as a fourth class, QUc'ra, in the Hindu polity. The ludo-Germanic 
element is victorious, but “ it cannot be doubted that in the long 
period that preceded this event Aryan blood was often crossed with, 
that of the native inhabitants. Dasyu maids and women carnet 
into the house of the Aryan men as slaves ; no doubt one or two 
here and there rose to the position of wedded wife and mistress of 
the household” (Zimmer, loc. cit,, p. 117). To the degeneracy 
consequent upon these crossings, and increased still further by 
the subsequent admixture of Scythian, Mongolian, and European 
elements of all kinds, must further be added the effects of the 
tropical climate of India which works such tremendous modifica- 
tions on the physical organism of man: with the result that, 
at the present day, only the Brahmin families of certain dis- 
tricts are said to have preserved the nobler characteristics of 
the "Mediterranean race” (c/. E. Mtiller, AUg. Mhnographiey 
p. 457, /.).* Quite as frequently in the Avesta occur ancient 
accounts of the straggle of the Iranian population with a native 
non- Aryan race {wmirydo danhdvd)', and here, too, in the houses 
of the worshippers of Mazda dwell the daughters of unbelieving 
tribes as servants and oonoubiiies (W. Geiger, OsUran. OuUur^ p. 
176 ,/). 

Similar conditions probably prevailed in Europe, though we have 
no direct memorials thereof. Thus, in ancient - Italy, quite apart 
from the Phenician, Greek, and Celtic imigrations, we find by 
the side of the Indo-Germanic Middle-Italian race of Latins, 
Umbrians, Osci, <feo., no fewer than four different peoples whose 
connection with one another, or with the Indo-Europeans, there is 
iw yet nothing to prove : — the Etrurians, Ligurians, lapyges, and 
Iberi (of the islands and Sicily). All these foreign populations, 
whose peculiarities, even as regards their physiological character- 
istics, are mentioned by Latin writers (c/ on the Etruscans, L. 
Diefenbaoh, OHgines Muropoece^ p. 109 ; on the Ligurians, ^6., p. 
121), in the course of centuries, yielded in tongue and customs 
to the nucleus of Indo-Europeans in ancient Italy. Is it possible 
that the latter were not profoundly influenced by them physio- 
logically. 

The instructive example of a shifting of physical characteristics is 
afforded in Western Europe by the Celts. The ancieiA Gauls, like 
the ancient Germans, are depicted in the accounts of antiquity as 
a fair-haired, bright-eyed race of unusual stature, a description 
which no longer suits the modern Celts of Brittany, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland.! The causes of this difference we do not know”. 


ethnological exploratiou of India entered on a new stage with 
^ MhnologiccU of India, undertaken under the auspices* of the 

English government by H. Risley. Of. M. Mifller, Biographi^ qf Words, 

Boltzmann, GermanischeJlter- 
» The information on p. 123 is interesting: 
When Niebuhr wrote "his description of the Gauls of Brennus after the 
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Keverfcheless, the ethnological affinity of the peoples who now 
speak Celtic with those who formerly spoke it, will be denied at 
the present day by nobody. 

In all these oases, then, the Indo-Germanic element has been 
victorious as regards language over the assimilated populations. 
Why this should have happened cannot be made out with com- 
plete certainty. Generally, on the strength of modem analogies, 
it may be said that the language of the more highly civilised 
people, especially when it is the dominant and more numerous 
people, most readily spreads over a foreign area; though, under 
certain circumstances, even the victors accept the language of then- 
more civilised captives, as, e.y., has been the case with the Ural- 
Altaic Bulgarians and the subjugated Slavs. It is an easy'inferenoe 
from these /considerations that the Indo-Germanic population of 
Uurope and Asia must have possessed a developed civilisation 
relatively to the previous population ; and the possibility of thus 
explaining the wide expansion of the Indo-European family of 
languages is obvious. Possibly direct indications that this is the 
correct view will be forthcoming subsequently. As, then, it is 
indubitable that there has been a strong admixture of hetero- 
geneous elements with the. Indp-Germanio peoples, the further 
question is ra-ised whether the Indo-Germanic languages brought 
by the immigrants into their new abodes, have not ^so suffered 
considerable changes on the lips of the original inhabitants. 

No one who admits the probability of a considerable admixture 
of populations in the case of the Indo-Europeans will hesitate to 
Ajdmit the possibility a jmori that in all Indo-European language 
inhere is present a certain stock of words in Indo-European clothing 
which it wiU never be possible to trace back to the primeval Indo- 
European period, simply beoausAthey are descended from non- 
and p're-Indo-European tongues. To detect such words to any 
extent will, of course, owing to our almost entire ignorance of 
those pre-Indo-European idioms, always be impossible. Further, 
In phonetics, word-building, and inflections, recent investigations, 
in the first r^k of which must be’ mentioned Hugo SohuohardPs 
penetrating res^iearches (Ereolische Stvdien, SitiungsheHchte der 
Ahademie^ Slavo-Deutschea und Slavo-Italienisehes^ Graz, 
1880), have made it clearer and clearer that the notion of a ‘.‘mixed 
language ” must have much more weight assigned to it than has 
heretofore been .allowed. It is, therefore, theoretically possible 
•that in these departments of the grammars, of the' Indo-Gemanio 
languages, non-Indo-Germanic elements or phonetic phenomena due 
±0 Sie influence of hon-Indo-Germanio languages may be present. 

accodnt of the ancients, he' received a comnmnication from Brittany that he 
had .'described no Gauls but Germans : the Gauls, the Bretons, are short- and 
dark, black or brown.’’ It is frequently assumed at the present day that the 
state of things with regard to the ancient Celtic populations is explained by 
the absorption of an Indo-Germanic people (the Galatians), corresponding to the 
description of the ancients, in a short, dark, brochycephalous original popula- 
tion (the Celts)— a view, however, which lacks historical evidence. 

H 
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It must also; however, be pointed out that as yet no one. has 
succeeded iii detecting with any certainty casee of such influence, 
exercised by the languages of the original inhabitants on the more 
ancient stages of the life either of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any 
other Indo-Germanio language.* 

In any case, from what we have already seen, the question as 
to the original physical type of the Indo-Europeans must be re- 
duced to the question ; What was the original type of that nucleus 
of Indo-European population from which the Indo-European lan- 
guage was communicated to the non-Indo-European element in the 
various individual peoples 1 

But this way of putting the question also is possibly false, in 
as far as it proceeds on the assumption that the physical character 
of the original Indo-Germanic people at large must necessarily 
have been uniform. As a matter of fact, many anthropologists and 
ethnologists do proceed, tacitly or avowedly, on this assumption. 
Penka says, in Der Herhvnft der ArieTt p. 20, word for word : “ To 
assume a primitive people, consisting of two different races, is to 
credit nature with developing at the same time, and in the same 
environment, one and the same original form in different directions 
— an assumption the absurdity of which is patent.” In reality, 

, however, the case is otherwise. As a matter of chronology, the 
origin of the Indo-Europeans and the Origin of man are not to he 
confounded. If we reflect that our earliest historical knowledge 
of the European branch of the Indo-Germanic family does not yet 
go back so far as B.o. 1000, and that the Indo-Germanic peoples 
of Europe are not, when they make their first appearance, yet 
closely united to the soil of their homes (c/. Part iv. chs. 6 and 12), 
I do not see what there is to confute the idea that the Indo-- 
Europeans of Europe were yet dwelling together, when, perhaps, 
already on the hanks of the Nile, the first pyramids had heralded 
the dawn of history. And why could not non-Indo-Germanio 
elements he taken up into the common tongue and culture of the 
Indo-Europeans at that time 1 

When Indo-European peoples meet us in history, they present 
us at any rate with no uniform physical type. Even the old 
Teutons, who at present are readily accepted 'as the progenitors 
of the whole Indo-European race, are regarded by Virchow, on p. 
156. of the lecture already mentioned (Dte BeuUchm und die Ger- 
maneny Yerhandlungen, der Berliner Genelhchaft fvr Anthropolggie, 
Ac., 1881), as probably already differentiated physically. Indeed, 
the same student, whose caution and circumspection one is most 
inclined to trust in these questions, has subsequently iJSlarrevpemderv!^ 
Blatt d&t deuUchen GeselUchaft fur Anthropologies 1883, p. 144) 
flatly denied a uniform Indo-Germanic type, and has assumed two 

* Cf. also Aacoli, Veber di ' *:■’ der TXmgestaUvrg der 

Slacken {Verb, d, V, inter. A’ • . *■.), and M. Gaater, IHe 

niehlateinischen Memente im : r . - ■ / ^urdri^, p. 406, f.). 

Ibidem, G. Meyer describes Albanian {cf, above, p. 76) as a “half-Romanco 
mixed language'’ (p. 805). 
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streams, a doliohooephalous and a brachycephalous, llowing side by- 
side together from the beginning. 

Be this as it may, thus much is certain : that all these questions 
at present need so much light thrown upon them, and are so far 
from being capable of' decision, that an attempt such as that 
undertaken by Penka (above, p. 102, /.), to determine the origin of 
the Indo-Europeans by means of craniology and other anatomical 
indications, must be designated as premature a limine. 

From these ethnologico-linguistic considerations we may now 
turn to the employment of Comparative Philology for the purposes 
of the history of culture, 


CHAPTEE II, 

LOtSiiBS PROM THE) ORIGINAL lANQUAQK. 

The probability of considerable losses from the Indo-Gennanio vocabulary — : 

Oonsequenoes thereof— Suspicious nature of negative arguments about ! 

the culture of primitive times — ^The question of the original home in ' 

this connection— Occasionally, however, the uniform absence of names i 

amounts to proof : fishes, colours, flowers. 

•f 

An instance in which an etymological equation can be carried ! 

through all the Indo-Gennanic languages or groups of languages j 

which have been transmitted to us is, as everybody knows,- i 

extremely rare. Even in the case of extremely tenacious and I 

wide-spreading groups of cognate words, it not unfrequently \ 

happens that one language or other is found wanting in the 
primitive word. In the Slav languages the Indo-Germanio name I 

for “father” is wanting, in Greek that for “sister,” in Latin that | 

for “ daughter,” and so on. No one will doubt, that in dl these 
cases, the words did once exist in those languages, and that in the , , 

course of time they have been displaced by others. ' 

For, to lose what it once possessed, is one of the commonest 
occurrences in the life of a language. Whoever turns over any 
single page t)f a Middle-High German text, finds there a whole 
string of words, which at the present day are no longer used, or no j 

longer used independently. Since, however, in the relatively short 1 

time which separates us from the Middle Ages, a not inconsider- , 

able part of the vocabulary of that period 6an fall into desuetude, i 

must not the losses from the original language have been tremen- 
dous, when we consider the local variations and revolutions in 
culture to which the Indo-Europeans were exposed when they had 
left their original home ? This high probability of very extensive 
losses frpm the ori^nal vocabulary necessitates the greatest caution 
in ,two different directions in the employment of linguistic argu- 
qients for the investigation of primitive culture. It is in the first 
place extremely precarious to infer, from the absence of cognate ji 

words, a want of acquainttmoe on the part of the Indo-Europeans |! 

with certain ideas or objects of civilisation — an axiom which in [ 

principle is admitted by everybody, but is frequently neglected in \\ 

detail. |i 


NEGATIVE ARGUMEN1S NOT ALWATfl OONOLUSIVE. 

A. H. Sayce, The Principled of Comparative Philology^ is right 
then in saying, p. 203 : “ Just as the modem geologist insists on- 
the imperfection of the geological record, so ought the glottologist' 
to remember that only 3ie wrecks and fragments of ancient speech 
have been preserved to us by happy accident. Countless words 
and forms have perished = altogether, and though Pictet can show 
that an object designated by the same name in both Eastern and 
Western Aryan dialects must have been known to our remote 

ancestors of the prehistoric period yet the converse of this 

does not hold good.^’ 

Specially important, however, is this standpoint for the question 
of the original Indo~Pkiir(ypean homey so far as there has been a 
tendency to infer it from apparent deficiencies of the Indo-Germanio 
vocabulary in the designation of certain plants and animals. 

The Indo-Germanio family extends, according to A. Griaebaoh, 
over three areas of vegetation, the zone of the Monsoons, the 
steppes of Europe and Asia, and the forests of the East Continent, 
'eabh possessing its peculiar fauna and flora. Now, place the 
Original starting-point of the Indo-Europeans where you will, it is 
wholly inconceivable that the original names for plants and animals 
should have persisted throughout the gradual expansion of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples. How could the names for the things persist 
' when the things themselves had disappeared from view for perhaps 
thousands of years ? Look, for instance, at Sanskrit and Iranian, 
which differ little more than dialects ; out of the whole plant- world, . 
the Soma, the gift of the gods, for which a representative on earth 
. can only be found with difficulty ^efl Z, d, M. G.y xxxv. pj). 68Q- 
92), is ^most the only plant to which both nations give the same 
name j and yet no one thinks of explaining this fact otherwise than 
by the complete separation, in the geography of plants, of the 
historical homes of the two peoples. A very simple act of reflection 
is therefore enough to show that facts, such as that original Indo- 
Germanio names for lion, tiger, camel, <fcc., cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, cannot turn the scale either in favour of or against 
the European or the Asiatic hypothesis of the original home. 
Accordingly, F. Hommel {cf. above, p. 97) has rightly laid fro 
particular weight on such arguments in determining the original 
locality of the Semites. 

Although, then, the greatest caution is necessary when we are 
dealing with particular oases, this does not amount to saying that 
the absence of identical names (when it extends to whole categories 
of conceptions, and can be explained by observation of a historical 
kind) possesses no demonstrative force, and here I venture to enter 
into some of these cases more closely. 

The absence in the Indo-Germanio group of cognate names for 
' fishes is striking. In the terms employed to designate the whole 
class we only find partial conformities (as Sans. mAUyay Zend 
masya; Lat. piscisy I. Case, Goth, flaks y Lith.- zuwihy O.P. zukans, 
Ar. dzukny zoiikn)* As for the various kinds of fish, a common 
name for eel seems to run through ^the European languages (Lat, 
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anguilla^ Gr. Lith. ungurps, Ch. Slav, agoriUtji unless, indeed, 

these words too were first evolved in the separate languages out of 
a common name for snake (Lat. anguis, G. Lith. angla^ Sans. 
did, &c.), and were employed to designate the eel as “a little 
snake ” just as in Old Irish this fish is called esc-ung (^ng — anguis), 
i.e., “ swamp-snake.” Other instances such as O.H.G. ZacAs, Russ. 
lososK, Lith. laszuzd, O.N. sild: O.S. setld^ Lith. aiilce, Lat. atiilm: 
G. €TcXt 5 , are confined to a limited linguistic area, and are, at any 
rate in the last cases, probably due to borrowing. As a matter of 
fact, it is only after their separation that the ludo-Germanic peoples 
seem to have turned their attention to fishing, and to have acquired 
a taste for fish as food. In the hymns of the Rigveda, fishing is still 
wholly unknown (c/, Zimmer, AltindiBche^ Lehen, p, 26) ; and so, 
too, in the Homeric period it is only in times of extremity that 
fish is used by the heroes as food (Od. xii. 330; iv. 368) ; the only 
species named is the eel, which, however, by Homer himself is 
scarcely counted a fish '*'*■ Buohholtz, Die 

H<meruchen Realign, i. 2, p. 104, /.). ’Ix^vo^ayot, “ fish-eaters,” 
is a name which occurs in Herodotus for barbarians on the Arabian 
sea, and is constructed on the same principle as ^ovTvpo<fidyoL, 
“butter- eaters.”* The diversity of Greek and Latin in all fishing 
terms has been remarked ere now by W, Helbig (c/. p. 75). In the 
lake-dwellings of the Po, also, no fishing tackle whatever, or hooks, 
&o., have been found, so that their ancient inhabitants, who, accord- 
ing to Helbig’s investigations, belonged to the Italian race, cannot 
in spite of their favourable opportunities have been in the habit 
of fishing the teeming waters of the Po.f 

A second example of the force of linguistic arguments, even in 
a negative direction, may be taken from the Indo-Germanic 
nomenclature of colours. Recent researches into the designations 

* Of. 0. Weifio, Die griech W'cvt&r im Lairni, p. Ill, who regards as 
European the names for eel, pike {lupus, x^kos, lud/us), ray (Lat. raja, Sw. 
TockaV), perch (Lat, cusm, O.H.G. agi), os Greeco-Italian the equations rmtgil 
attiluS’^ireXis, sguatas’^ K^ros, vw/rex^fi^a^. The two latter alone 
seein to have a primeval connection with each other. The former may have 
signified any kind of sea-beast — the sea was known to the European branch 
or the Indo-Germanic family (Part iv. ch. x.) — the latter any kind of slug. 

t It has been objected to me privately “that it is scarcely conceivable that 
the Greeks, a maritime nation par exceileaee, should not have eaten fish from 
the earliest times.” ^ The occurrence of the fish-hook in Homer, also points to 
the existence of fishing as a craft. In this connection reference may be made to 
Wilamowitz’s investigations {Homi&rische Unterauch/urigen, p, 292) ; according 
to him, relatively to the time at which the epic (which does not allow the heroes 
to ride, to write, to make soup, eat fish, &o.) is fixed, the age of o.ur Homer 
is a comparatively recent one, m which a different state of culture prevailed. 
The value, however, of such features in the o' : r - i ■ ■ , ' ■ the 

existence of a period when heroes really die ■ .. ■ -i . and 

eat fish (precisely because in that period the;. ■ : i :■ . .. par 

is no more impaired thereby than is the value of the primeval 
j" » ■ '. ■! epic style, and were made use of by the 

■ ’ ' , ' . \-;H . besides, is only mentioned in the above 

two plages of the Odyssey, iv. 368, and xii, 380, of which the latter, more- 
over, is generally acknowledged as having the former in view. 
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and sense for colours amongst savages of the most ■ opposite 
descriptions (q/; H. Magnus, Untermckwigm iiber dm Fa/rhmdnn 
der Satnrvollcert 1880), have led to the result that terms for the 
two long-wave colours, *red aud yellow, are most clearly developed. 
Further, the simultaneous action of all the rays on the retina Of 
the eye, and the total absence of- the sensation of light, i.e.^ light 
and darkness, white and black, are, generally speaking, clearly 
marked in. language. On the other hand, the nomenclature of 
colours is wretchedly defective when it cornea to the short-wave 
colours, green and blue. 

With this circumstance, which after Magnus’ investigations may 
be regarded as normal amongst primitive peoples, the actual 
facts of language in the primitive Indo-Germanic period most com- 
pletely correspond. The whole of our family of languages agrees 
in Sans, rudhirdt 0. Lat. rubers Ch. SI, rMrU, Lith. 

ratidUnas I. rdadi Goth, rauds. 

There is no other linguistic equation equally extensive with this, 
though the colours yellow, white, and black can be shown to have 
been recognised and named in the original language, or at least in 
parts of the area covered by it. 

Yellow, — For the designation of this colour the two roots §hel 
aud gliel are used, the derivative from which cannot always be 
sharply distinguished. To them belong Sans. hdr% htrind^ harit^ 
hdrita, “yellow, yellowish, also greenish;” Zend zairita, zai/rina, 
“yellowish, green;” G. “ yellow-green ;” Lat. helvusy fulvtis, 

fidvtis iffvo); gelo; Lith. Mti, “green” (gdtaSf “yellow”); 

O.S. zelenity “ green ” “ gall ”), i;c. It is manifest that these 

roots have a tendency to pass into the meaning of green, especially 
the green of the young crops (G. x^<^) > nevertheless, yellow seems 
to have been the starting-point, as is indicated by ancient suffix- 
like formations such as Lat. AeZ'y«8==0.H.G. ye/Io,* Sans. Idraryya, 
»Zend zcuranya^ O.S. 2i5aio = Goth. gul^^ “gold” (c/. Part. iii. 
oh. iv.). 

White, — Sana rajatdj &c., has for the most part passed into the 
meaning of silver. Of its fundamental meaning only traces can 
he discovered (Part iii. ch! v.) ; Sans, i^vitd (rt. / gvid)^ Zend 
epaitay Goth, hoeiu^ G. Xcukos, Lith. lahksj Ir. Imtch; G. «;^vos=sIr. 
hdn. These four series regard white as the shining colour. To 
them must be added : O.H.G. falo = O.S. plavd^ “ white ; ” G. 

= Lat. dlhuB, 

Bladk. — Sans, kfshndi^ O.S. O.Pr. Tdrsna^ Sans, rmlinw 

mdla^ “dirt,” G. /aeXa«r, Lett, melna {cf. N.H.G. schwarz, Lat. 
sordes, “dirt,” O.H.G. sctZo, “black, dirty”). 

In no case can similar aeries or groups be detected for green, 
still less for blue. 

* This word §hel-vo has been the starting-point whence by analog the 
flufS.x ~vo has spread through Teutonic and Latin names of. colours : O.H.G. 
/cwo, “coloured,” saZo, “black;’* A.S. &asD, “purple;” O.H.G. grdo, hldo, 
&c. ; Lat rdvo’y furvo-y Ac. Kluge, Nomin-Stamnibildungdy p. 81; Brug- 
mann, Gfrundrissy ii* i p. 128. 
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In the same way a word for “colour” cannot be discovered 
in the original Indo-Germanio tongue, a fact which does not 
seem to be. accidental (c/. Magnus, p. 14, J)er Begriff 
dir Farbe b^i den Faturvolhem). The later expressions for 
this conception conceive colour as the covering of the skin 
: vary cover Lat. color : occul&re\ G* 


Now, whether from all this it follows that the most ancient 
Indo-Europeans., were deficient physiologically in the capacity for 
discriminating 'the short-wave colours, is a question which, as it 
has lately befen proved that the power of apprehending and the 
power of naming colours do not absolutely coincide (c/. Magnus, ih,, 
p, 34), I -gladly leave open. To me it seems that the poverty or 
wealth ^f. a language in colour-names much rather depends on the 
general culture of a people. Of various pastoral tribes of Africa 
we learn that the examination of their colour-names *‘met with 
absolutely no difficulties, as long as it dealt with colours which 
occur in animals, wild and domesticated, black, grey, white, Vellow, 
(moluding the red of the cow), and confusion first began with the 
colours, which are not observed in animals, green and blue” {cf. 
Magnus, i6., p, 18). So, too, amongst the Finns, who absolutely 
caU colour karvay “ hair,” such colours as are not met with in furry 
animals, as yellow, green, blue, have partially borrowed names 
^f. A. Ahlqvist, Die Gulturwoerter in dm we&tf. Sprachm, p. 91). 
Much the same may the state of things have been with the nomad 
Indo-Europeans.* 


* JOieFarlmlezddinungen^'^ 7''^'' • rt jr . r, 

^rindog. Spr., a. jg.273,/. Other pMl. ' . • . ■ , 

Farhermnn der UrzeU und edruxr MtvAMung 

i P' *-HX' 

p. 224,/.; Grant Allen, JDer Farlendm,. Sein 
Feitrag mr vergl&iehmd&n Frydkologie, 

MU^ner Ftnhvtung von JDr F. Krause, ^ '' 

f roneous which are made against Comparative 
Sis wnfi the conclusions of the first edition of 

B 3 der griechisehen Farhenlchre, 1888, 

Siif ^ the Greeks of the most ancient times 

; ' ■“ ■ 16 latest period. 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' that the name for red is the 

in the ■ . ■ ■■ the way of names of colour 

them.- • ‘ ®STee as to 

and particularly for blue, are ahs ■ ■ i ' 

terms for green and blue occure ar ■ * ■ ' . ' . ' 

should also occur amongst the Ind , . . ' , ‘ . 

;~and in this connection alon ■ . | 

T explained 1 have not undertaken to decide' 

tiortfc^Z^'IvolntiSn of sceptically with regard to the as^umpl 

non mat an evolution of the colour sense can be traced in language. How 

, .■ '■ veckenstedt talk of “linguistic Darwinism’’ 
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In this connection, the almost entire deficiency in tl^e Indo- 
Germanio languages of common names for flowers shoulcf perhaps 
he observed. The few coincidences, e.g.^ between Latin' and Greek 
(poSoy : rosa, Xeipiov ; liliumy tov : violet,^ fiakaxg : maMfctf &o,), are 
either due to borrowing (c/., however, 0. Weise, ib., p. 127), or 
certainly at any rate indicate the wild plants. Of the Hindus of 
the Veda the words of B. Roths hold good (^. d D, M. G., xxxv. 
p. 84) : “Generally speaking, it may be said that flowers have 
scarcely a place in the Veda. Wreaths of flowers, of course, are 
used as decorations, but the separate flowers and their beauty are 
not yet appreciated. That lesson was first learnt later by the 
Hindu, when surroimded by another flora.” Amongst the 
Homeric Greeks, too, in spite of their extensive gardening and 
their difierent names for different flowers (Xeipiov in Xetpioets, 
#cp<J/cos, vaKivdo^y iov, pohov in poSoSaifroXo?,* and poSoets), not- a 
trace of floriculture is yet to be found (c/l, E. Buchholz, Die 
homerisc1im> Bealien, ii. p. Ill, /.). 

So, too, in the Turko-Tartario languages common names for the 
different kinds of flowers are wanting (c/. H. VAmb^ry, Die 
primitive Kultur, p. 223), so that in reality it is only at an 
advanced period of culture that delight in the dainty gems of 
mead and wood seems to awake. 

A remarkably instructive example of the va,lidity of the argu- 
ment e iilmtio lingiutrum will meet us in Part iv. ch. xii., where 
we hope to show, with regard to the terminology of names of kin, 
no terms for the affinity of the husband with the wife’s relatives 
were or could be formed. 

blue, which he finds in 6, lo;^*=Lat. viola, and in Lat. viinm, Gr. Iffins, 
N.H.G. waid, &c., as though it followed that because these plants were 
known therefore the colour Wue was recognised and named in the primeval 
times. What, too, is said about K^avos is altogether false, and not in accord- 
ance with our present etymological knowledge. There is much else that is 
remarkable in the book. 

* The rose is first unmistakably mentioned in Arohiloohua (fr. 29), ^and 
that along with the myrtle, which is quite unknown to Homer ; 

pvpfftvris iripwero 
PoS^s re Ka\hv AvBos. v Se ot K^pr) 

&pohs KCtreffKlaCe Kal perii<ppeva. 

'P<f5ov (PprfSoi'), as is well known, is a loan from the Persian (Arm. vard, 
N. Pers. gulj qf, Aram, varddh). 
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THE GEOQBAPHIOAL DISTRIBUTION OP INDO-GBRMANIO EQUATIONS. 

Partial coincidences in the Indo-Gennanic vocabulary may he due either to ; 
(1) Accident, (2) differences of dialect in ’'nr . (8) new 

formations common to separate groups ■ ■ . ' ■ theory 

or Transition theory — The affinities of the Teutonic and the Greek 
vocabulary — Common European culture — Difficulty of the questions 
treated. 

The probability of tremendous gaps in the transmission of the 
ancient vocabulary makes prudence in another direction extremely 
necessary in the employment of linguistic materials for the history of 
culture. It has been fully explained in the first part of our work how 
coincidences between groups of Indo-Germanic languages have been 
used in the same way as the vocabulary of the original language for 
depicting epochs of culture, which should seem to fairly well bridge 
over the chasm between the dim and distant primeval period, and our 
first historical knowledge of the separate peoples. The thought of 
the possibility of tracing back the primeval history of the Teutonic 
people, for example, through an original Teutonic, a Slavo-Toutonic, 
a European epoch, right back to the primeval Indo-European period, 
could not hut lend a new and specif charm to Linguistic Palseonto- 
logy. Unfortunately, very simple considerations are enough to 
show that in this investigation of the prehistoric strata of culture, 
the Science of Language has as yet attained but few indisputable 
results. 

Obviously, to begin with, it is, from a purely linguistic point of 
view, an extremely useful beginning to establish, as Fick, Schmidt, 
and others have done in careful catalogues of words, the geographi- 
cal extension of etymological equations in the bounds of the Indo- 
European family. But now to use catalogues of this kind, solely 
in such a way as to predicate, with regard to the amount of culture 
contained in them, that, e.g., a Graeco-Italian period was richer than 
a European, a European than an Indo-European, and so on— a 
method of proceeding such as this is from the outset hampered by 
the incapacity, of science to decide with certainty in individual 
cases whether it was or was not by accident that the series of 
words in question was limited to a certain group of languages. 
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Eecent etymological research has frequently extended the area of 
sets of words which have an importance for the history of culture. 
Hitherto, for example, it was held that the equation Lat. Iwrdewm^ 
corresponding to the Teutonic gerste^ was limited to European 
ground. From this the further conclusion was drawn that this 
species of grain was not cultivated before the European period. 
Eecently, however, it has been shown that that word reaches a 
considerable distance in the direction of Asia, as is shown by the 
Armenian gaH^ Pehlevi jwd-dhy Balu^i zurtlirdni. So, too, equa- 
tions such as Lat. grus^ G-. ycpavo?, O.I. gen. grhiin, A.S. craw, 
Lith. gdrvi O.S. hramf “crane;” Lat. glans^ Gr. (idkavo^y 

O.S. Mqdiy “acorn,” were regarded as exclusively European until 
they were established in Asiatic territory as well (Arm. Jcroiinhn>= 
yipavo^ ; Arm. Jcalin = ^SaXavos). 

It is then by no means permissible to refuse any word you like, 
along with the concept indicated by it, to the primeval period, and 
to assign it to a later epoch, simply on the ground that it has only 
been handed down by a single group of related languages. Are we 
to assume that the Indo-Europeans of Europe were the first to ex- 
perience the need of a word for their beards (Lat. &ar6a, Lith. 
larzddy O.S. brada^ N.H.O. hart), while their forefathers before’ 
them had perhaps a name for razor = ^vpov) *? Or is it 

probable that the bird had a designation in the primitive period 
(Sans, vi, Zend vi, Lat. avisy G. oiwros, *o-Pt-(ovos), and that the 
bird’s egg did not get one until the European epoch (G. wdv, Lat. 
ovum, O.H.G. eiy plur. eigir, O.I. og, O.S. jaje) 1 Indeed, have not 
words of a primitive formation which have been transmitted by 
only a single language, much like the Teutonic substantives horse, 
balk ( - beams, rafter), boat, and a hundred others, a right at least 
in theory to be regarded as Indo-Germanic productions 1 

Now, it certainly is not possible that every partial coincidence 
between the Indo-European languages can be due to the loss of 
linguistic property by the languages which do not share in parti- 
cular equations. Else we should have to assume for the original 
Indo-Qermanic tongue an exuberance pf homonymous and synony- 
mous expressions such as would be inconceivable in the language of 
even the most civilised peoples. It is, therefore, extremely probable 
that a large part of the equations in question are really, locally or 
chronologically, perfectly distinct acts of creation performed by 
the instinct for language ; and this brings us face to face with the 
question, how it is possible to conceive their production in particular 
instances. 

We have already mentioned that the original Indo-Germanic 
language, the moment it is conceived, not as a philological abstrac- 
tion, but as something complete in itself, as the actual spoken 
language of an actually existing people, must after every analogy of 
language have been differentiated into dialects ; and as there has 
been a tendency lately (c/. above, p. 108) to refer certain coincidences 
between Indo-Germanic languages, as regards form, to these differ- 
ences of dialect in the original language, it might conceivably be 
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possible to explain in the same way the exclusive possession of cer- 
tain verbal signs of culture by certain groups of peoples. When one 
considers that the Indo-Europeans were above all things a cattle- 
breeding people, it might appear striking that with scarcely an ex- 
ception, it is only the generic names for cattle that coincide in most 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. The explanation of this may 
perhaps be that these generic names held throughout the whole 
area of the original language, and that by the side of them special 
names existed in the separate dialects for domesticated animals 
according to their sex and age — Sans, dhimi s=s= Zend da^u : 
Sans. -yafJd', Lat. vacca^ for cow, the mother animal ; Sans. misAd =* 
Zend maSsha: Sans. = apriv, for ram, he-goat; Zend 

= A.S.’ Swcca, Ir. hocc: (G. /cdTrpos, “boar”)j Lat. ca^er = O.N. 
hafr, for she-goat, and many others. Or if one thinks of the 
endless names for milk in the the German dialects (J. Grimm, 
Gesckichte d. dmischen Sprackct p. 997), one might similarly 
explain its different names in Indo-Germanic languages (Sana. 
jodyas==Zend payaiih: G. yaA.a = Lat. lac: Goth, miluics^l. .melg 
{Windisch Ir. T.^ p. 686); Sans. dddhi^O.’^. acc. dada-n (here 
observe the agreement of geographical groups). 

Although, as regards the history of language and culture, there 
is a probability that some of the partial agreements in the Indo- 
Germanic vocabulary derive from differences in dialect in tjie original 
tongue, yetj obviously still more owe their existence to the further 
evolution of Indo-Germanic languageand civilisation. Now, in what 
way soever, whether by the pedigree theory, or by means of the wave 
theory (c/. above, p. 64,/.), we conceive the expansion of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples, thus much is beyond doubt ; that the' Indo- 
Germanic tribes in the course of time encountered an ever increas- 
ing quantity of ideas and objects of civilisation for which the ancient 
language of the original home no longer offered any sufficient ter- 
minology. In order, however, to understand how this deficiency 
was supplied we must be extremely careful not to confound this pro- 
cess with the origin of language. We must exclude the creation, 
unless by onomatopcesis, of new roots and words; and it follows that 
languages so far as they did not, along with foreign objects of civilisa- 
tion imported from abroad, also adopt the foreign words and sounds 
for them — a point with which we shall have to deal subsequently — 
must have drawn from the founts of their own possession for the 
expression of the new ideas which crowded in upon them. The 
course followed was in the main the same ae that adopted at the 
present day in presence of the same problem; it was that of 
narrowing and specialising a wider and more general term, in order 
to provide a designation for the new objects of civilisation.* We 
understand well enough now what is meant by a train, steamer, 
(fee., and yet, after a little reflection we must admit that these 
words contain but a very general description of the objects in- 
tended. A similar linguistic process can stiU be observed 

* Of. the author’s Ueber den GedcMfikm diner EuUurgeschichte der Indo- 
genmnon auf Sprachw. Qrwjdlage, Jena, 1887, p. 8, ff. 
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and traced in the partial ooinddenoes of the Indo-Buropean 
Tooabulaiy. 

This is the case when the European languages give a series of 
equations such as G. /xtJAXo), Lat, molere^ Goth, molan^ I. meUmt 
O.S. melja, Lith. maltij or G. lAt. arare^ J. amm, Goth. 
antjcm, lith. O.S. om<t, a special meaning, applied to com and 
■farming, which they did not origintdly possess {qf. Sane, mar®, 
HR. “to p^verise,” and Sana, or, in the meaning of “move, 
excite”). This is the case when the Celto-Teutons express the 
oonoeprion of heritage (L orbe, Goth, arbunw^fa) as “orphaned 
property” (Lat. orbuSf G. 6p<f>av6^)f or obtained a common 
name for butter (I. »w6, anch) from a stem which origin- 

ally only had the general signification of “ointment” (Sana 
af^ana, Iiat unffuervium). This, too, when the Lithu-SIavo- 
Teutons indicated the oono^tion of the hand-mill (Lith. plmo#, 
O.S. hUnyy Goth, -qaimwt*) by a stem (*gemo)f the original 
meaning of which was “ grinding ” or “ grinder ” (Sans, jar trans- 
ferred “ to be worn out by use ”), or when they unite in using for 
the designation of thousand (Lith. tiUkstanUs, O.S. tytgMay Goth, 
jwatmcfi), a word whose first meaning was “ many hundreds ” {cf, 
fivpuHy F. Kluge, ^aut$ Grundrisi d. germ. JPAiLy i.), <ko. 

Another species of change of meaning, which in opposition to 
that just described (determinative) may be called assodative, 
occurs when, for instance, in Teutonio-Slavonio a word for gold 
(Goth, gulp, O.S. zlato) is obtained from an adjective, *§hol-t(H^ 
“yellow” (associated with the previously existing Goth, aiz), or- in 
Hindu-Persian the same concept (Sana Zend mrmya) is 

designated by a derivative, *§her-t»jo {cf. O.H zd-mU, “ greenish 
yellow ”) formed from the same root, which is also related to the 
previously existing Sans. dya», Zend ayahh {cf. Part iii. oh. il), 

Now, as regards the origin of these coincidences between groups 
of languages, obviously the only way in which we can conceive it 
is that at a certain point in the Indo-European area, a new con- 
ception, due to an advance in culture, fixed itself in the language 
and spread from that spot more or less widely through the 
neigh^urhood, just as it was through groups that new formations 
in language, ar.-'O'-d:'-.'* tv J. view {cf. above, p, 64), 

spread ofer ti. ! ■ . i a: i :i. 

We are not hereby compelled to assume absolute identity of 
language between the peoples v/ho applied a common name to a 
new advance in culture. No one wUl imagine that dialects had 
not been differentiated among the Teutonic peoples at the time 
when they came in contact with the Romans ; and yet the names 
of various important features of civilisation spread throughout aU 
the tribes, and, what is moi-e, they spread in the forms appro- 
priate to the separate idioms {cf, e.g., Lat. camu^O.YL.Q. chdd, 
O.S, kdd, AS. ^$e, Eng. cheese), so that if the existence of the 
Latin original were not too manifest one might at times be 

* I. hr6, “mill" —Sana. jjrr^T-wm, “stone for squeezing soma,” may be con- 
nected as regards root. 
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tempted to believe in a primeval connection between tbe words. 
On the other hand, we must assume geographical continuity 
between the languages which partake in th^e equations quoted 
above, unless there are reasons to show that their coincidence in 
a given stage of the meaning of a word is due to a freak of chance. 
That chance does here too play a part not to be overlooked is 
shown, e.g.y by the coincidence of the name for silver in Latin and 
the Hindu-Persian languages (Lat. argentum rajatd, Zend 
erezata, Arm. artsath). For we shall show in detail further on that 
this metal cannot have been known in the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. If this is -so, it follows that the equation is so far due to 
chance that the Hindu-Persians and Italians, without communica- 
tion with each other, employed to designate silver' an adjective 
which existed in aU their languages with the meaning “ bright,” 
“ whitish ; ” and in this there is nothing at all astonishing, for the 
Semitic hesef^ <fec., and the Egyptian ha% Copt, cto, “ silver,” like 
the G. apyvpos [of. Xa/xvpos, otw/avXos) : dpyj?, originally m.ean 

bright,” “ grey-white.” We shall return to this point in oh. v. 
(Meaning of Words). 

Different decisions will be reached as to the history and chron- 
ology of agreements which are important for the history of culture, 
and are exhibited only by groups of Indo-Germanic languages, 
according as the expansion of the Indo-Europeans is conceived from 
the point of view of the pedigree or the transition theory. From 
the standpoint of the former, for instance, the mill will have 
received its name in the North European and South European 
languages (G. {ivkitj, L. mola) at a time when the populations of 
North and South Europe, bound together in groups having a close 
linguistic connection with each other, had in the. course of their 
migrations from the original home arrived at abodes geographically 
separated from one another. From the point of view of the con- 
tinuity theory, however, the formation of a term for the mill, 
whether simultaneous or not in the north and tiie south, will 
have taken place at a time when the whole Indo-Germanic linguistic 
area was still connected together by a series of continuous, gradual 
transitions ; for in this way alone is it possible to explain the points 
of contact which the North European languages have with the 
South European, and those which some European languages have 
with the Hindu-Persian even in that portion of the vocabulary 
important for the history of culture. Cy., e.g . , A. S. earh, ** arrow ” = 
Lat. arcwa, “bowj” O.H.G. laMan^Q. Goth. = Sans. 

ukshdni G. arpcocros = Sans, tftrhd j Lith. diina ** Sans, dhdnd. “corn, 
bread.” 

Finally, Leskien’s intermediary theory (above, p. 71) might be 
applied here. In the original home the Greeks may have been 
neighbours of the Hindu-Persians, with whom they may haye dis- 
covered and named the concept thousand (G. x^kioi, Sans, mhdsra, 
Zend. hazanra)\ then they tore away from the Hindo-Persians and 
drew up to the other Europeans who had separated from the Indo- 
European community some time before. The formation of expres- 
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sions such as dp^, fivXXio, dfi^yto, belongs to this period. Then — 
and this time in company with the Italians — they broke this bond 
also, and went through a Graeco-Italian period, during which 
equations like Fis«to“c<ma arose. 

But in discussing these possibilities, which show how insecurely 
we are still groping about in these matters, the question will be 
put : Cannot language itself be made to demonstrate that— apart 
from the close connection universally admitted to exist between 
the Hindus and Persians on the one hand, and the Slavs and 
Lettlanders on the other — ^two or more Indo-Germanio languages 
are connected together by such a large and significant number of 
instances, peculiar to themselves, of the possession of words 
important for the history of culture, that they are thereby drawn 
closer to each other than to the jrest of the Indo-Germanio 
languages ? 

I am of opinion that in the present condition of our science no 
decisive answer can be given to the question. In order to answer 
it, it would first be necessary to ascertain the peculiar points of 
agreement which each Indo-Germanic language has with each other 
Indo-Germanic language, and which are confined to each pair of 
languages respectively. A beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion by Fiok and J. Schmidt, but it is not enough to regard 
Lithuanian, for instance, only in its relation to Hindu-Persian, 
Slavonic, Teutonic : the relations of Lithuanian to the vocabulary 
of Greek and of Latin would have to be carefully investigated. 
Only when the complete materials, digested in this manner, are 
before us, would it be possible to return to the question stated 
above ; and then, perhaps, we should have some clearer cases of con- 
nection, as regards culture, between the various Indo-Germanic 
languages than we have now. 

Let us dwell for a short time, for instance, on the closer connec- 
tions on the one hand of Teutonic, and on the other of Greek, with 
the rest of the Indo-Germanic languages ; the former has been 
dealt with from the above point of view by F. Kluge (in Pauls 
Grundriss d. german. Phil, i.), and there can be no doubt that our 
stock of languages has the most intimate connection, in the first 
place, with its two neighbours, the Celtic and Slavonic branches; 
though os regards both it is often difficult, indeed impossible, to 
distinguish clearly between what was early borrowed and what is 
prime vally related. C/.f on this point, oh. vi. below, and p. 77 
above. 

But as regards now the relation of Teutonic to the South Euro- 
pean languages, it can hardly be doubted that, whether alone or 
along with Celtic, it has much closer relations as regards culture 
with Latin than with Greek, as Lottner, JT. vij. 163, jf., has 
rightly recognised. In confirmation we may call to mind such 
equations as, in the matter of agriculture: Lat. hordeurif O.H.G. 
g&rsta^ Lat. /ar, Goth. 6am-, Lat. ador^ Goth, atisk, Lat. Jlds, 
O.H.G. blvoma (Ir. bldth), Lat. porca, O.H.G. furh (Ir. reck), 
Lat. sulcus^ A.S. sulh. In the animal kingdom : Lat. piscis^ Goth. 
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fisTcB (Ir. iaBc\ Lat. hoedus^ Goth, gaits^ Lat. ca^er, O.K. hafr (G. 
Kairpo^j “boar’^j Lat. st'^rniiis, O.H.G. 8ta/ra, Lat. ptmSf O.H.G. 
^t>tchty Lat merula (*misula), O.H.G. meisa (or O.H.G. amsala). 
Trees : Lat. ulmtcs, O.N. dlmr (Ir. lem), Lat. corultiSf O.H.G. 
hdBola (Ir. coU)f Lat. quercus, O.H.G. ferka, Lat, salixt O.H.G. 
salahha (lx. sail, though also G. eAtKiy), Lat. gcer, O.H.G. dhomi 
(though alsoG. dKoorrog). Water and sailing : Lat. lacm, A.S, lago 
(Ir. Iwh), Lat. aqua, Goth, ahoa (Celt -apa), Lat. mdlus, O.H.G. 
Tmst (Ir. TMtan, Tmite, “club, stick”). Political and constitu-r 
tional : Osc. tovto, TJmbr. tutu, Goth, ^iuda (Ir, tdaih, though cf. 
also Lith. Tauta, ** highlands ”), Lat civis, Tout *htwcir, Lat. 
trihus (Oymr. O.H.G, dorf, lat Ux, O.hT. % ( : legm, as 
Lat Tnanus (m manum venire), O.H.G. munt (Mid. 
Lat mundivm). Weapons, implements, &o.; Lat, arms, A.S. earh, 
.Lat. hasta, Goth, gazds, Lat. comu, Goth, hadm {Kdpvov Tqv 
traXtnyya., PoXaTai Hes.), Lat. ferrum, Eng. brass (^), Lat <yrihrum, 
p.H.G. ritara (Ir. criJatkpur). Miscellaneous : Lat. annus, Goth. 
a1pn (or asans), Lat. .pdtes, A.S. w&d (Ir, fdith), Lat. sans, O.H,G. 
sunta (but, perhaps, also G. arqi of. K. Z., N.F,,x. 467), Jjdi.t.gelu, 
Goth, halds, TJmbr. rkjrftro, * “ left,” O.H.G. nord (though also G. 
viptfpo^)i Lat. v^rus, O.H.G. wdr (Ir. fir), Lat. cascus, Goth, hdihs 
(Ir. ccBch), Lat. helvus, O.H.G. gelo. Some verbs peculiar to Latin 
and Teutonic are : Lat haheo, Goth, hahan, Lat. sileo, GH.G. silan, 
Lat taceOyOtO^: paAan, Lat, erro, Gk>th. airzjan, Lat tongere, Goth. 
l^dghjan, Lat. vmoa, t>^a,.Goth. veiha (Jx. Jichim), 

These equations, which might be considerably ii^creased in 
number — we have not aimed at completeness here — especially if 
.we added th.e Slavo-TeutonioJtalio equations, are undoubtedly 
opposed by points of contact peculiar to Teutonic and the Hindu- 
Persian languages {cf, e,g,, Goth. = Sahs. ukshdn; Goth. 

Sans, gdru, “weapon,” “missile;” O.K i/err «= Sans, cardf 
Ir. coir, “ kettle,” <ko.), and .to Teutonic and Greek {cf, e.y., Gi' 
k^os = O.H.G. huoha', G, ^wyo) » O.H.G. bahhan '; G. 

O.H.G. smelzan, kd.). Such. equations wiU be perhaps increased 
in number by future research; hut it is extremely improbable!, 
that they will equal in numl^r’ or -importance .the equationi^' 
peculiar to Latin and German given above. 

If, then, in this way Latin is brought nearer to Teutonic, or rather* 
Celto-Teutonio, this is quite in harmony with the fact that 'the 
agreements peculiar to the vocabularies of Greek and Latin are of 
a more subordinate kind than is generally assumed. Indeed, long 
ago the divergence of the two languages |n important departments of 
their vocabulary has been noticed, 0. MdUer in his Etruscans 
{cf above, p, 36) remarked that the Latin words for grain and 
weapons are “ non-Greek ; ” V. Hehn brought out the differences 
between the two languages in- their weaving and agricultural 
terms ; W. Helbig in fishing and metallurgy ; Osthoff {Qumstiones ' 
mythological) and 0. Weise {Griech, Worter im Lat., p. 314) call 
attention to the divergence in the mythological names of the two 
peoples. 
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As a matter of fact' there are not many equations — and those are 
not very important— to he thrown into the scales in favour of the 
assumption of a Gresco-Italian period. There are to be noted some 
names of animals, especially of birds : (G. Lat. /erws), G. 

Lat. herinaceuSf G. k^o$, Lat. squdtmy G. ^dp, Lat. pdrtts, G. hrotf/, 
Lat. ,«j5Wjt?a, G ipwSidtf Lat. ardeay G. dAjcvwv, Lat. aleido (all very 
unsafe or else onomatopoetio). Some names of plants:' (G. tJAi;, 
Lat. silvay G. pd^, Lat. frdguni)j G. S^lv' iXArqv (Hes., but with no 
ethnioon), Lat. G. Kpdvo^, Lat. comitSy G. i^os, Lat. visoum. 
.Miscellaneous: G. vftay Lat. rieo (“to spin,” though cf. Ir. mirmirey 
“spindle”), G. ^rrqpMVy Lat. stdmm (though c/l Lith. stdJcUy Sans., 
G. o-Kotos, Lat, sctmuBy G. dX^ds, Lat. alhm (though c/. O.H.G. 
alhiZy 0,^. lehedty “swan”), G. ?tvs, lit vitv^y G. irdAros, Lat. jow/s 
(though cf, G. wat7raX'»7, Sans. G. i/wiXta, Lat. simila (?), 

(J. ripfmvy Lat. termd (though Sans. td/rman)y G. Wpevos, Lat. 

(roots alone related), G, Lat. fO/Ty G. IAj^os, Lat. wZctw, 
G. /cXi/is, Lat. cldviiy G. /Styos, Lat. frigxiB (or rigor ?), G. ydXaKT-, 
Lat. {g)lact-y G. eXcudepos, Lat loeh&rtaSy It is to be further 

noted that in many cases, indeed even in some of those just cited, 
in consequence of the early and intimate historical relations of the 
Eomans to the Greeks, the question whether an equation is due to 
primeval affinity or to borrowing cannot be decided with certainty, 
as G. 8i^€iv = Lat. d^sere, G. p-^Xov « Lat. mdlumy G. Xov =» Lat. violay 
and many others. Even with the important XtCfieiv « Itiarcy which 
I cannot absolutely regard as borrowed (because of delKhdim\ the 
case may be that the ceremonial meaning of the Latin word was 
determined by Greek influence. So too, possibly, with G. «» 

Lat. spondeo (to conclude a treaty). 

There is a complete want of certainty also about the mythological 
equations which are confined to Latin and Greek. Pasring by the 
extremely dubious Jdn/us « Zdv (J. Schmidt, YerwcmdUchaftsv.y p. 54; 
cf. G. Meyer, Griech. 6^.^, § 324) and Liber (Hesych. with- 

out an ethnioon. ; cf. Gruppe, Griech. KvlU und Myihmy p. 82), as 
well as l)i{v)dna = ktmrq, the roots alone of which are related, we, 
will only briefly discuss the equation alluded to above, *E(rTtas= 
VestOy which in quite recent times has again been put forward as 
an argument for the close kibship of the Greeks and Italians (c/., e.giy 
B. Leist, Grdco~ital, Rechtsge&chichtey p. 181). The ancients them- 
selves, however, derived the name of the goddess from Greece 
(Cicero, Le nat, deor.y ii..27, 67),p.nd therein are followed by modern 
students such as Grassmann and Osthoff (Joe. cit.y p. 7). On the 
probability that the cultus of Vesta was borrowed from Greece, see 
Gruppe, loc. city p. 84, jf. 

But even if we adhere to the primeval affinity of the two words, 
it will be well not to over-estimate the force of this equation. Icrroy 
is not, in the mouth of Homer, by any means a godde&s; she is Only 
the sacred fire of the hearth, which is used in adjurations, just as 
is the table of the guest 

toTo) vw Zevs ■nysGra 0eGv re rpdve^a 
IottCtj t *08v(r^os. Od. xiv. 168. 
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The sanctity, however, of fire in general, and of the fire of the 
hearth in particular, is an idea which must be regarded as common 
to all Indo-Europeans (cf. Part iv. oh. xiii.). 

Things are very different when we turn from the comparison of 
the Greek and Eoman vocabularies to that of the Greek and Hindu- 
Persian. I should be inclined to believe that the satisfactory 
equations of these two languages are in importance about compai'able 
with the agreements confined to Latin and Teutonic, or Celto- 
Teutonic, which have been discussed above. 

With especial frequency, the closer connection of Greek with 
Hindu-Persian displays itself in names of weapons, which we have 
collected elsewhere (Part iii. ch. x.), and therefore may omit here. 
To them may be added in the matter of agriculture : G. riKa-oV} 
Sans. htrsftH, Zend karsha, “furrow,” Lac. ruXa/ca, G. avXa^, Sans. 
vfka, “plough,” G. apovpa, Sans, urvdb'df “ploughland” (?). Of 
habitations : G. TroXts, Sans, pur, G. acrrv, Sans, vdstu, G. pAvhpa, 
Sans. “stall,” Of the family; Q.Z€<rK&rrj<s,^Skr\&,ddmpati, 

G. voruuL, Sans, pdtni, G. Trtv^fpds, Sans, hdndhu, “relation.” Of 
crime and punishment : G. ayo?, Sans, dgas, G. rtVo/aat, irotnj. Sans, 
a, Zend ci {kaend). Of implements : G. drpaKTo^, Sans. tarM, 
“spindle,” G. fupdv, Sans, kshurd. Of animals: G. oprvi, Sans. 
va/rtaha, “quail,” G. i/crivos, Sans. ppSnd, Zend saina (though Armen, 
pin), G. KVKvos, Sans, pakuipd, G. - 1 r ^ 

G. dppTjVj Sans, rshabd, “male , . . ■ - Sans. 

vddfvri, “gelded,” G. Koy^r), Sans, panhhd, “mussel.” Miscellaneous: 
G. xiKioi,- Sans, sahdsra, Zend hazanra, G. av^os, Sans, dndhas, 
G, «i)pos, Sans, G. T^Krt^v, Sans, tdk&han, G. Sans, ranj, 
“to colour,” G. G. aytos, Sans, yaj, Zend yaz, G. ^pa 

■ij/iptiv, Sans, vara hhar, G. Sans, dyd"^ (Collitz, K.Z., xxvii, 183). 

Finally, there must be added a string of mythological proper names, 
which, for. reasons to be stated later (Part iv. oh. xiii.), we do not 
regard as generally very conclusive, and sometimes not as altogether 
certain phonetically, but which have an advantage in that the 
suspicion of borrowing is excluded in their case. They are : 
Ovpavos, Sans, vd/ruria, G. f&Aeyucs, Sans, hhfgu, G. Tptro- in 
rpCrojv, TpiToye»/fia, Sans, tritd, G. Epp.'^s, Sans, sardmd, adkramiyd, 
G. TSpivds, Sans, saranyil, G. "'Ax/awv, Zend asman, “heaven,” 
G. *AirdA.Xtuv, Gypr. ’AirciAcoy, Sans, mparyiryga, “Vedic epithet of 
Agni” {cf. L. V. Schroder, K. Z., xxix. 193), G. KcWavpoi, Sans. 
gandharvd, &c. 

Incidentally we may remark that in isolated cases Greek also 
has equations peculiar to itself and various other Indo-Germanio 
■ 'G ' ' . . “stitch,” Lith. “spin”), 
” / ■ . - ■ X'*.' ■, " : ■ onze,^^ Lith. geldzis, O.S. zelezo, 

“iron”), and Celtic (G. “people,” Ir. ddm, “followers”). 

Looking, however, at the above facts as a whole, one cannot help 
saying at least that the two classical languages, as far as our present 

* If, as used to be tliought, Sans, vdsu is rather the corresponding word, 
It. /iu, “worthy,” must be brought in, and consequently we shall not have a 
Graeco-Hindu-Persian equation. 
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knowledge extends, <?annot, as regards equations which are important 
for the history of culture, and which are peculiar to those two 
languages, be compared with the equations confined on the one 
hand to Latin and Celto-Teutonio, and on the other to Greek and 
East-Indo-Gennanic. 

A more certain, and, as we shall subsequently see, a more im- 
portant point for the right comprehension of primeval Indo- 
Germanic history is the fact long known and recognised, that the 
Indo-Europeans of Europe, the Western Indo-Europeans as a whole, 
in contradistinction to the Hindu-Persians, are bound together by 
such important and such numerous points of agreement between 
their vocabularies, in many departments of the history of culture, 
that we have a right to speak of a common European culture. The 
first to call attention to this were Lottner and Fick (swjjm, p. 66) j 
their only mistake was that they explained this common European 
culture as being the same thing as a common European language. 
It is, however, at the present day beyond a doubt that new forma- 
tions common and peculiar to the European languages, the safest 
criterion of close linguistic affinity, have not yet been discovered, 
and probably will not be discovered. 

A common culture and identity of language are two ideas which 
may but do not necessarily coincide (c/. above, p. 72). When the 
Western Indo-Europeans evolved such words as d/iow, fivXXa, Afidw, 
dypos, aXs, &c., the’ Slavo-Lithuaniaus and Albanians may 

have been distinguished in the prommciation of the palatal ^-series, 
w'hioh they shared with the Hindu-Persians, from the Teutons, 
Celts, Italians, and Greeks ; so, too, even at that period the Greeks 
agreeing with the Hindu-Persians may have given a diiBferent tone 
to the nasal vowels (n, m) from the rest of the Western Indo- 
Europeans. Again, as the result of previous local contact with the 
Hindu-Persians, the Greeks may have brought to the common 
European culture elements of civilisation, which are perhaps 
partially mirrored in the above collection of Grseoo-Hindu-Persian 
equations. 

A striking parallel to this may be borrowed from the affinities 
to each other of the Finnic-Ugrian languages, treated of by 
J. Budenz in j 5. i?., iv. 192, jf. In this family of speech the 
largest number of points of contact occur between the vocabularies 
of Finnic and Lapponic, which two languages accordingly in earlier 
days were classed together as being closely connected. Budenz 
now shows by means of phonetic tests that this was a mistake, 
that the two languages in question rather belong to two different 
branches of the fundamental Ugrian tongue — Finnic to the South 
Ugrian, Lapponic to the North- Ugrian. The undeniably great 
affinity of the vocabularies of the two languages arose, during the 
period of geographical contact between the two linguistic areas, 
from loans on both sides, especi^ly on the part of Lapponic 
(p. 243), in a word from the assimilation of the vocabularies of 
the two languages which were originally two distinct dialects. 
We may imagine a. similar process going on in the area of the 
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common European culture. In what quarters it shows itself 
conspicuously we shall see subsequently. Here we will do 
nothing more than refer to the likewise indubitable fact tbat one 
Asiatic language, Armenian (c/. above, p. 70), must originally 
have been included in that area. 

As regards the chronology of this connection of the Western 
Indo-Europeans with one another in the history of culture, nothing 
naturally can be said ; nor can it be dated relatively to the period 
when the Eastern Indo-Europeans dwelt together. The idea of 
ploughing may have been expressed by the former in their verb, 
G. Ap6(a, at the same time as by the latter in their verb, Sans. 
Jea/rsh: but the two linguistic actions may belong to totally 
different periods. 

. Eemains the question, in hbw many languages must an equation 
be established to he regarded as being primevally Indo-Germanio 1 
From all that we have said, it is clear that it is as yet impossible 
to lay down any hard and^ fast rule which will apply to all cases. 
Words which can be established as existing in all or nearly all 
Indo-European languages, such, for instance, as the Indo-Germanio 
expressions for winter, moon, night, red, for many kinds of animals, 
many terms of kinship, the numerals up to 100, duo., will always 
be amon^t the most certain constituents of the primeval vocabu- 
lary. For the rest, it follows from the previous remarks, that a 
series which on one hand is native to the Hindu-Fersian tongues, 
and on the other is deep-seated in the European languages 
(especially in those which do not lie under the suspicion of 
having any dose connection with the Eastern Indo-Europeans), 
a series such as Ir. cren-m, G. vpiafiai, Sans. krti0m,if “buy,” or 
Goth, aiz, Lat, ces, Sans, dyas, Zend ayaiih, &c., has a well- 
founded claim to the highest Indo-European antiquity. 

In all questions as to the af&nities of the Indo-Germanic 
languages, however, we must never forget that we are working 
with materials which do not allow of the complete solution of all 
difficulties : from the chain of Indo-Germanic languages whole 
sets of links, such as Macedonian, Th^raoian, Illyrian, the connect- 
ing link between north and south, Phrygian and Scythian, the 
transition for east to west, are almost totally and irretrievably 
lost. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE PORK OP WORDS. 

The phonetic forri of equations that are available for the history of culture— 
Limitations in the emj^loyment of words identical in root, but differing 
in the formation of their suffixes — Caution even a^nst equations which 
completely correspond— Original meaning of certain suffixes — Onomato- 
poesm. 

So far we have devoted our attention exclusively to the geo- 
graphical distribution of equations, important for the history 
of culture, and t6 the conclusions which one is or is not justi- 
fied in drawing from them; now we must proceed to consider 
somewhat more closely the ph.onetio form of the material avail- 
able, 

We have seen that A. Kuhn {cf. above, p. 36) had already 
laid ih down that a series of words, in order to show the existence 
of a civilised concept in the primeval Indo-Germanio period, must be 
etymologically connected, not only- in their root, but also in their 
sufldx syllables *, and. no one will deny that, as a matter of ^fhct, 
equations such as Sans, dpva, Lat. <feo.. (Indo-G. *cl-vo), 

Zend Jca^dj G. wotv^, dec. (Indo-G. *qy.oi^nd)i Sane, G. <iypd«, 
<feo. (Indq-G. a§-ro\ which agree, most completely down to the 
stem- and suffix-syllables, are amongst the most undeniable con- 
stituents of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that instances' of this kind are not of the commonest, and 
the question now arises, whether absolutely every series of words, 
which are etymologically connected, hut show differences in the 
root-syllable or in the formation of their suffixes, or in both, is 
valueless for inferences as to the primeval Indo-Germanio period. In 
the first place no one wiU wish to assert this of equations, in which 
the points of difference are so far regular in that they are due 
excluMvely to the fact that the individual languages have 
generalised modifications of the stem which figured in an Indo- 
Germanio paradigm. Thus, in individual languages these stems — 
Qoth./ditt-, G. 7rd8-(7rdS-a), Lat. pedr (pwf-em)— occur side by side, and 
require no other explanation than that in the Indo-Germanio counter- 
part of this word, the sfems p<3d5-, jpod-, pedr were the modifications 
which appeared in the regular declension of the word. The same 
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holds pf Goth. hairt6 by the side of G. KapSta,* Lat. cord- (Indo-G. 
%erd - : 

The same explanation may account for Goth, and 

O.S. zlato {*§holto). The original paradigm may have been 
declined (O.S. zlato)^ ghlt-im (Goth. gul\i^^ &c. 

As regards the formi&,tion of their suflBxes, O.S. “ hart,” and 
G. 2\-a^os seem to be widely separate. But if the latter is referred 
to a fundamental form, *e^-w-6A.o, it is evident that a stem, *el-en : 

must have been present in Greek, which was then expanded 
by the addition of the animal suffix In the same way the 
different forms of the Indo-Germanic word for “winter” can be 
brought into an Indo-Germanic paradigm, the “gradations” 
(Ahlautstufen) or “variations in the radical vowel” of which were 
probably ^ghi-^th- (G. (Lat. Afms), *§hei-‘m- (Sans. 

Mman), and ^gU-mr (O.S. awia), &c. (c/. Brugmann, Grundri&s, 
ii. 453). 

Nor, again, need the historian of culture harbour any suspicion 
about cases of such daily occurrence in the life of language as, e.y., 
a mere change from one gender to another or from one declension 
to another, or things of that kind — e.^^.jLith. szirdl-, fern. : Lat. cordi-j 
neut. “ heart G. stem wkt- ; Sans, ndjcti- (and ndkt-)^ Lat. noeti-^ 
“night;” G. stem d^ov- : Sans, dksha-y Lat. axir, “axle,” &c. Or, if 
in another instance one looks through the different forms of the 
stem in, ay., the name for dog which runs through all Indo- 
Germanic languages — Sans, st. ^van and gun ; G. kvwv, st. kvov 

and Kvv : Lat. cani- : Teut. hun-d — one cannot doubt that these words 
derive from an identical and primitive formation, and that Teutonic 
(by the addition of -d) and Italian (by the transition of the stem cvan 
(l-w^ ?) into the -i declension; c/., however, han-wm) have departed 
from the original form of the stem preserved in Greek and Sanskrit. 
All these instances then are beyond a doubt available for the 
history of culture, and though it is often possible to dispute which 
form is to be imputed to the original language, and though indeed 
this point may, never be settled in certain equations as Lith. 
ozys : Sans, ajd , “ goat, he-goat,” or G. xWi Sans. ha'fisdrSf Lat. 
awer, (kc., this cannot possibly deter the historian of primitive 
culture from assuming that in the original Indo-European language 
words did exist -for heart, night, axle-tree, dog, and for a goat-like 
and a goose-like creature (cf. oh. v.). 

Now, how stands the case with those equations in which, quite 
apart from the etymological identity of the root-syllable, there is 
no correspondence whatever in the formative syllables, but rather 
wide and irreconcilable difference? One will at first be inclined to 
exclude instances of this kind as not suitable for exact inferences 
about Indo-Germanic language and culture ; for if .one reflects on 
the exuberant growth of suffixes that continues to confront us even 

* The modification herd in my opinion is represented in Greek by K^pios, 
which originally meant not “profit” but “cWerness.” Of. <f>p4tffs and 
tTpairlitSt “midriff" and “intelligence," vJXoj, “gall” and “anger," Ac. 
In Kfpteiivw (K«p9av’ju) the w-stem of the Teutonic (Goth, hairtdn^) reappears. 
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in the Motoric periods of language, there is something extremely 
precarious in ascribing a given civilised concept to the 'original 
language on the strength of an equation which not a single trace 
of etymological connection in the formation of the stem and suffix 
stamps with the mark of Indo-JEuropean Coinage. Numerous 
Indo-Germanio terms for bed mSiy derive from a common root, 
star, ”to spread out,” or hei, “to rest,” and countless terms for 
chair from one and the same root, sed, “to ait” {cf. A. Pictet, 
Origines^, ii. p. 346,/.); but these facts have something so natural 
about them that it is impossible to infer from them the existence 
of those objects in the original language. Nevertheless, I think, 
here too we must distinguish. In each particular case it will be 
necessary to decide whether it is probable that it is a mere 
coincidence that two or more languages have selected the same 
root for the designation of a given idea. 

Though the nurse is called in Greek rt-ftfn;, and in Sanskrit 
dhd-ir%, the living presence of the verbs ^-<ra<r6><u and dhd in the 
two languages will prevent anyone from assuming an Indo- 
Germanic prototype for these words. Somewhat different is the 
case with two equations such as G. “father-in-law” 

(also “son-in-law”) ; Sans, hdndku, “kinsman,” and G. roXavrov, 
“scales”: Sans, ivld, ditto. The roots are in the one case our 
hind = Sans, handh, “ to fetter ” (he who is bound by the bond of 
kinship), in the other probably Sans, tul {iMdyati), Lat. tuli, “ to 
lift up on high,” as lifting a thing was the first way of trying to 
weigh it. Now, of these two verbs the former has left in Greek 
.nothing but traces (rreLcrfia, “cord ”), and the latter only 

occurs in a transferred meaning (tX^ou, “to endure”). In any 
case, then, the formation of words such as irev<9<pos, rdkavrov must 
belong to a prehistoric period, in which the roots *v€y$~ and *TaX- 
(in the sense of “ carry ”) still •possessed in Greek a generative 
power. The relatively greatest claim to being considered primeval 
is naturally enjoyed by those equations with divergent suffixes* for 
which no stem-verb can be discovered in Indo-Germanic at all, 
such as G. /3dX-avo9, Lat. glandi-, Lith. gile, “acorn,” Goth, azgd, 

** ashes,” G. icrx-^PV} “ hearth,” and many others. 

Then, as regards etymologies which rest solely on the identity 
of the root-syllable, and differ in the formation of their suffices, it 
is well to use a certain hmount of caution in employing them for 
the history of culture. Caution, as Th. Benfey has justly pointed 
out- (cf, above, p. 38, jf.), is not wholly superfluous in the c^e of 
equations which are able to show absolute identity ofjstructure both 
in the root-syllable and the suffix. 

The suffixes of a language, as is well known, fall into two 
classes: those which having been inherited from the primeval 
period have in historical times become torpid, and those which 
have still retained life and formative force. Now, if the same 
•suffix happens to have retained its vital force in two or more 
languages it may easily occur, assuming the presence of roots 
etymologically identical, that in relatively late times words were 
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formed by means of this suffix, which being absolutely identical 
in sound and syllables have all the appearance of Indo-Germanio or 
primeval formations. Reviewing Rick’s catalogue of the original 
language from this point of view, one clearly sees that a whole 
heap of the words he brings forward, and many of them important 
for the history of culture, must be rejected. Thus an equation 
such as Sans. *‘cook” ; rt. joac«Lat. coctor: coquo — might 

lead to the conclusion that chefs de cuisme formed a professional class 
in primeval times. When, however, we reflect that both verbs as 
well as the suffixes -<ar and ‘tor stiU retained a fresh and vigorous 
life in Sanskrit and Latin times, we cannot doubt that we have 
here to do with a chance coincidence ; and this is further indicated 
in this instance by the relatively late occurrence of the word, at 
least in Latin. The same reflection applies to such a series of 
words as Sans, jfidtd/r : jfldf yvuxm^p : yiwtinrKw, Lat. notor : noscOf 
“ one who knows, a surety,” which, if it held water, would impute 
an important legal conception to primeval times. In another legal 
expression, too, Sans. dpacit% “ recompense ” — rt. d = G . Slttotutis : 
TLvoi — it is probable that in both languages we have a casual agree- 
ment produced by the still living suffix -ti, -m,* 

In other cases it is very difficult to determine whether an 
equation is or is not casual as regards agreement in the formation 
of the suffix. Are we, for example, on the strength of an equation 
such as Sans. tdhshan — riKrtjiVi “carpenter,” to ascribe this idea to 
the period of primitive culture, and consequently to assume the 
existence of a definite class of artisans in the most ancient stage of 
Indo-European evolution ? The verbal root tahsh, tckt- (in TCKratvo/*at), 
still exists in both languages ; while, on the other hand, the suffix 
-a», -ov {cf. Bopp, Ygl, Grammatik^^ iii. p. 287), as a means 

of forming nomina agentis directly from the verb, can hardly be 
said to live either in Greek or in Sanskrit. But is it then utterly 
impossible that the suffix in question may have possessed formative 
force in a period of the separate history of Greek and Sanskrit of 
which we have no record*? Or was the meaning of the suffix -cun>=» 
-iDv in primeval times such that in conjunction with a verb it 
indicated not so much those who do something permanently and 
professionally as those who occasionally employ themselves on a 
thing, as in Homer the epithet •^vloxo^j “reinholder,” is applied 
even to Hector, when he for once takes the reins in hand, and as 
those who on a single occasion are ordered to hew wood are called 
vkoTOfjLot, “ hewers of woqd ? ” So, too, the G. rroifiTjv — Lith. piemUf 
may originally have meant not shepherds by occupation, but those 
who on some single occasion pastured the herds. 

* In the case of some equations with the sufBx -ti the casual nature off the 
correspondence may also be shown by the phonetic history of the words. If, 
the G. (repir-trt) corresponded directly to the Sans, then, 

since there is in this case no reason for the change of t into tr, the Greek 
word;rau8t have been *r*pr‘Tis or *rap7r‘Ttt j r^pipis was then obviously first 
formed on Greek gi*ound, after the analogy of numerous nouns in -<ri, from 
rtpirUf rdpirofiai i—trp)~ 
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This scepticism, which is such as to cast suspicion on almost 
every etymological equation, is perhaps pushed too far. For all 
that, it is useful to keep every linguistic possibility before our 
eyes in order to guard against hasty conclusions. 

Finally, we have here to mention equations which owe their 
existence probably or possibly to accidental coincidences due to 
onomatopoiesis. " In this class we must first of all rank a series of 
birds’ names such as Lat. ulucm : Sans. “ owl,” Sans, hdkild : 

G. KOKKv^, Lat. cucHluSf O.S. hikavicaf Lith. kukuti^ I. cdi, and 
others, which may well have been formed for the first time in the 
separate languages by imitation of the cry (cf. Part iv. ch. ii.). 
Perhaps the equivalent names for the domestic fowl, which can 
hardly have been known in primitive times {cf. above, p. 36), such 
as krka-v6[kuj “he who says krka” (the Vedic name for the 
domestic fowl) : G. #c€pxos (Hesych.) or kukkutd (also Vedic) ! 0. 
SI. kokoiU, may have arisen in the same way. This does not 
exclude the possibility that a form originally onomatopoetic may 
be framed by the action of phonetic laws into the shape of a 
regular substantive. G/.Goth.Arw^, “cock-crow” : KcpKos; I. cercdcB, 
gallinaceits, &o,; O.H.G. hehara; G. Kttrcra {*kikja) t Sans. kiJcidivi, 
“blue woodpecker,” &c. So, too, with a series of onomatopoetic 
formations in the way of names of kin, to which likewise we shall 
subsequently return (Part iv. oh. xii.). 
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THE MEANINGS OE WORDS. 

Tlie original meaning of words etymologically equivalent — Difficulty of 
establishinff it — The root of an equation useless for the history of culture 
— ITames of kin — Modern meanings foisted on to ancient words — Verbs 
expressing the pursuit of certain crafts — Names of plants and animals in the 
original language — Equations bearing on the history of cults and religion. 

Before an etymological equation can be employed as the comer 
stone on which to build a history of Indo-Germanio culture, we have 
carefully to examine its geographical distribution and the antiquity 
of its grammatical structure. But this examination by no means 
suffices to eliminate all the errors to which the historian of culture 
is exposed in his use of linguistic material. Etymological research 
into the Indo-Germanic vocabulary is nearly exclusively content to 
establish the original grammatical form of a word : the question as to 
its original meaning receives but superficial treatment as a mle. And 
yet all will admit that for the history of culture it is on this point 
that everything turns. 

A Kuhn has already (cf. above, p. 18). set forth the difficulties 
which arise when the individual links in an etymological chain 
have different meanings in different languages. That G. Spv 9 , 
‘‘oak,” 0.1.daurf “oak” ; Sans. c?rw, “tree,” Goth; iriUf “tree,” &c., 
are related is certain, and yet the question whether the original 
meaning was “ oak ” or “ tree ” hardly .admits of solution. So, too, 
G. opn 5 , “bird,” and Goth, ara, “eagle,” A.S. earn (cf. O.S. orUitf 
Lith.e?'gfZw and eri-s, “eagle”) correspond; but, again, whether “bird” 
or “eagle” was the original meaning can haidly be ascertained. 

In other instances it is possible to attain a certain amount of 
probability, as we shall see is the case with G. “oak”: Lat. 

faguSf German huche (cf Part iv. ch. iv.). So, too, the meaning 
of a family of words such as G. &pa, “ summer ” (in w-<opa), Zend 
j/dre, “year,” Goth, jSr, Bohem. yaro, “spring,” may be fixed with 
some certainty as being that of the German lenz, “spring” (cf. 
Part iv. ch. vi.). In both oases, however, the decisive considera- 
tions were furnished not by philology but by the general history 
of culture,^ or rather by the geography of plants. 

But even series in which all tiie words have the same meaning 
may not be used for the history of .culture without criticism. 
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To begin with, we must make an end of a practice which Jugti 
(cf, above, p. 22), Max Mailer {cf. above, p. 25), and especially 
A. Fick (cf. above, p. 36), have carried to the greatest lengths, 
the practice of borrowing touches for our picture of primitive 
civilisation and culture from the meaning of the root of an equation. 
Names of kin have afforded the favourite field for those exercises 
of th^ imagination which have converted the father into the 
“ protector,” the mother into the “ managing housewife,” the 
daughter into the “little milker,” the brother into the “supporter,” 
the brother-in-law (BaTfp) into the “playfellow” (as the younger 
brother of the husband), the sister into “ she who dwells with him” 
(the brother), and so on. People should remember how extremely 
uncertain such idyllic interpretations are as a rule. Whether mdt<^ 
means the “managing housewife” or the “maker” (of the child), 
whether duMtdr means the “milker,” “ the suckling,” or “ she who 
gives suck,” and sUnu ‘‘the begetter” or the “begotten,” and so on, all 
these questions are more than uncertain and will never be answered. 

In the next place, a simple consideration is enough to show that 
these forms, even if rightly interpreted, afford no criterion whatever 
for Iiido-Germanic culture at the time which interests us here, i.e., at 
the period immediatelypreceding the dispersion of the Indo-European 
languages. For instance, if hhrdtar really belongs to the root 
and means the “ supporter ” (so. of the sister), this view of the 
relation of brother to sister must appertain to a period when the 
language was just emerging from the stage of hare roots, and was 
beginning to become inflectional. This period, however, may have 
been many thousand years more remote than that which we under- 
stand by the “prehistoric unity of the Indo-European peoples;” 
and there is nothing W'hatever to show that the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion were not quite as ignorant of the connection 
in grammar and meaning between the name brother and the root 
hhar^ as the Greeks were of the relation ^pT^rrjp, or the 

Komans of frjxteVf feroy or the Germans of hriidevy (^e)6dfren, <feo. 
Besides, there is a much more attractive explanation of the names 
father and mother indicated by 0. Bohtlingk in his Jakutio 
grammar (1851), p. vii. If one takes into consideration the proba- 
bility that names for father and mother existed in all stages of 
language, and reflects on the extraordinary accordance of the 
sonorous and significant Indo-Germanicjp(^)-<^ and m&rter with the 
more onomatopoetic papa and mamma of nearly every language 
of the globe, it is hard to suppress the suspicion that the Indo- 
Germanio words are only fuller and more developed forms of 
immeasurably earlier names for father and mother.* 

Another error common in employing the evidence of language 
for the history of culture consists in reading modern meanings into 
ancient words, in pouring new wine into old bottles. An example 
from the history of a modern language will show my meaning. 

* Cf. the St S-.r-rrit T^i-tionary, s.v. pHAty and H. Sayce, 

The Principles of - !*•:' ■' ■ 1876, p. 224. Qf.y also, Sir John 

Lubbock, The Or'f'. f k. x. „ ■, p. 360. 
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The English verb write is, of course, identical with the A.S. vrttan, 

0. N. Hta^ O.H.Gr. rUan^ “ to make clefts or outs,” and there is no 
doubt that this verb mainly was used to designate the process 
described by Tacitus in ch. x. of the Germania, where he speaks of 
cutting certain signs (runes) on small pieces of wood for the 
purpose of casting lots. But every one will admit that it would 
be mere folly on the strength of the modem meaning of the English 
verb to impute the art of writing to the primeval Teutonic period, 

Yet Indo-Germanio equations are often misinterpreted in this 
very way. G. TroXts, “ town ” = Sans, pur, puri, pura (post-Vedic), 
“ town,” has given rise to the idea that the Indo-Europeans before 
the dispersion lived in towns with streets, fortified with wall and 
ditch ; and yet, than this, nothing could be m ore preposterous . In the 
Vedic hymns, asH. Zimmerhas conclusively shown,2.Z<^wc?tscAesZe6m, 
p. 142, /, the pihr-ae are nothing more than “ strongholds situated 
on high ground and strengthened by earthworks and ditches, 
whither in time of danger (of war or floods — the only occasions on 
which these places were occupied) the inhabitants betook them- 
selves with their goods and chattels.” Towns are never mentioned 
in the Vedas. The same remark applies to the age of the Avesta 
(W. Geiger, Oatiran, GuUv/r, p. 412,/.), and the Greek iroXts in all 
probability was originally used in the sense solely of d/epoTroXw. 
That the Teutons and Slavs were entirely unacquainted with 
towns, and indeed with stone-buildings of any kind, is proved to 
demonstration by indisputable arguments from language, history, 
and archaeology. At the very mosi^, then, all that we could infer 
from the equation 7roXis=pi^ would be that the Indo-Europeans 
(or, strictly speaking, the Hindu-Persians and Greeks) before theirdis-- 
persion had learned to protect themselves by earthworks after the 
fashion of the Vedic pikras, nothing more. There is more difficulty 
in ascertaining the original meaning of another series of eqxiations, 
which are important for the political constitution of the Indo- 
Europeans, such as Sans, house,” G. oIkos, ditto, Lat vtcua, 

quarter, village,” Goth. -yciXs, “hamlet,” O.S. vm, “estate,” Umbr. 
Osc. touta, “town,” O.l. t-dath, “people,” Goth. })iuda, “people,” Celt. 
dunum (in proper names), “town,”'Eug. town, O.N. tun, “enclosure,” 

1. treh, “ dwelling^ tribe,” 0. Sax. thoip, “village,” Goth, ^adrp, 
“tilth” (cf, Curtius’ Grirndz.^, p. 227), &o. (c/. Part iv. oh. xii.). 

Another equation which has been made to imply a great deal 
more than it really means is Sans, pdtni == G. iroTvia, “ lady, wife, 
exalted one.” A. Pick, Bpracheinheit, p. 226, remarks: “ As ]^nfey 
((/. Preface to the WUrterh. d. Indog, Grund^,, by A. Fick, p. viii.) 
first perceived, this designation enunciates the complete equality of 
woman; polygamy and the servitude of the wife are consequently 
absolutely foreip to the Indo-Europeans,” and so on. Now, 
granted that this Hindu-Persian-Hellenio equation is evidence for 
the primeval Indo-Gqrmanic period,- granted also that the word did 
really at that time, as it does in Sanskrit, mean lady and wife,* 

* In Greek the only meanings which can be established are “mietreaS,” 6,g., 
”ApT6juij irlri'ta ii. xxi. 470 ; and “the exalted,” &o., not 
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we have no argument against the existence of polygam;^ in the 
primeval Indo-Germanic period ; whereas, as we shall see further on, 
history affords many considerations in favour of its existence. 
Admitting that pdint in the age of the Vedas does beyond all 
possibility of doubt mean “lady, wife,” yet, for all that, polygamy 
can be demonstrated to have existed at this period. So if potnia 
was a complimentary term in the primeval period, and was not 
like the Lith. patl ipdts, “ wedded wife,” “wedded husband,” a mere 
feminine : potis, meaning nothing more than “ she who has a master ” 
(c/. Sans, sapdtni, “ having the same master, concubine,” B. B.), for 
all that, in a polygamous society the word may very well have 
meant the head or favourite wife of her lord. The Kigveda, x. 
169, for instance (Zimmer, Altind. Lehen^ p. 169), contains an 
incantation in which a king’s wife endeavours to make a concubine 
innoxious and find less favour than herself in the eyes of their lord. 

Equally hazardous is it in my opinion to infer that because the Sans. 
padd, Z^ndpadha, and G. •row? agree in meaning a metrical foot, there- 
fore metre existed amongst the Indo-Europeans. Cf. above, p. 28. - 

Two classes of words there are, however, which above all others 
are liable to have a modern meaning substituted for their ancient 
sense. The first consists of a number of names of actions, which 
seem indeed to have been names for arts practised in the primeval 
period, such as Sans, pac, Slav. peJeq., G. •jreVerw, Lat. coqWj “ cook ; ” 
Sans, vdbh {vap\ G. vfftalvu), O.H.G. weban^ “weave;” Sans, dv, 
Lat. Wo, Slav. Ujq, Goth, duja, “sew.” That the arts designated 
by these roots were practised in primeval times is obvious ; but 
surely it is pertinent to inquire. How ? The chef who prepares an 
elaborate menu by the aid of the latest range “ cooks ” indeed ; hut 
the dirty Eskimo also “cooks” when he puts hot stones into 
water until it boils, because his vessels of wood or stone will not 
stand the heat of the fire {cf. Sir John Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 
ii, p. 195). .‘Now, what test can language produce to fix: the pre- 
cise point between these two extremes, to which our ancestors had 
attained, before the dispersion. We shall, I hope, in the course of our 
investigation, have opportunities of putting most of these equations 
on their proper footing as regards the primeval period. 

The second class of words, which we have to mention here, con- 
sists of a number of names of animals and plants, Ariiich by^heir 
identity in the separate languages are shown to have existed in 
the primeval period, but as to which Comparative Philology, as 
V. Hehn has most forcibly pointed out, is quite incapable of 
proving that they were known to the Indo-Europeans as domesti- 
cated. As, however, we shall have to return to this point and 
discuss it more fully hereafter, we shall content ourselves here 
with stating that it is only the history of culture, not Comparative 
Philology, which can attEiin approximate certainty on these points. 

So far we have drawn our examples on the whole firom the 
history of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans. But the 

"wife.” Cf., however, SicKoim, "housewife, lady,” in Homer, and Jfcrir/yaj* 
yvyatKOt ©ecrtraAol, Hesych, 
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danger of modernising the original meaning of a word is equally 
great in the case of equations which seem to refer to a moral, 
legal, or religious oivilisatioi. amongst the original people. 

The Hindu dhaman and G. have this in common, that they 
are both derived, though in totally different ways, from the root 
dU and that the Hindu word occasionally (Institutes of 

Mitra-Varuna), the Greek word usually, means the divine law 
(Lat /as) which is above human law. But to use this fact as an 
argument for ascribing the notion of /as to the primeval period, as 
Leist docs {Grosco-italuche RechUgeschicht6f p. 206), is to put too 
much confidence in linguistic arguments. With much too light a 
heart also have gods been imputed to the primeval period on the 
strength of equations such as Sans, dyd/ds, G. Zev9, L&t dov-em, O.H.G. 

In this connection I agree with 0. Gruppe’s objection ( WbbAenr 
schriftf. H. PMl,^ 1884, p, 487 j Die griechischen KulU wnd Mythen^ p. 
79,/.) that— as a matter of language merely — such an equation may 
originally just as well have meant nothing more than the vault of 
heaven above the earth. Though cf, further. Part iv.,ch. xiii. 

So, too, with many terms apparently having to do with the 
cultus of the Indo-Europeans. G. “pour” (also used for 
libations), does indeed belong to Sans, h% “ to pour into the fire, to 
offer,” but also to Lat. fwido and Goth, giutan. Whether, however, 
this root was a ceremonial term in the primeval period is quite 
another question, the answer to which is by no means to be pre- 
judged ow'ing to the linguistic equation. Again, Lat. cr$do (from 
*cred-do) is certainly identical with Sans, graddhd, “trust, con- 
fidence, belief, truth, uprightness.” But it is a wholly arbitrary 
assumption that this word was an expression of religio in the 
primeval period. So, too, the Lat. “ pure,” is undoubtedly 

derived from Sans, “to purify,” But how Leist {Alt-arisches jus 
258) can infer from this that the “ historical connection ” 
of the Hindu and Italian doctrine of purification is “ linguistically ” 
hereby '“made certain”* I cannot see. 

* The case is the same when Leist, Qrom-itoMsche Rechtsgmhichia^ p. 214, 
says: “That as regards Italy also we have to do with a primeval institution 

(i.'tf., guostdriendslup), is shown by language mi . • .1., 

of doubting that tbe Lat. hoBiis is the same word as the' C 

‘ - ■' ' nn ■ ’hat the fundamental meaning ot both words 13 

. , . ■- nr>u„i,i with this Word 

. ' ■ imilar,” but in. 

the highest degree dissim. ■ . ^^olution in the' 

history of culture, as I ^ iii. 354 , very 

justly insists. C/., further, Part iv. ch. x. ' * 

The same scholar says, AU-urisches jus gentium^ p. 3; “The core of the 
demonstration in all researches into the connection of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Italians must always bo language. When we are dealing, e.g., with the 
institution of name-giving (to the new-born child), that the ceremonial 
custom was common to Hindus, Greeks, and Italians may be inferred from 
the fact that the feast is called ndmadhiya {nominis datio) in the Shtras {cf. 
below, § 36 (?) rather 42, note 2).” For our part, we cau only infer, as far as 
language is concerned, that there was an Indo-Germanio word for “name.” 

Wo call attention here to eases of this kind because, as we shall see subse- 
quently, Leist is led by them to assume a very high moral culture for the Indo- 
Europeans— in which we cannot follow him. Gf. Part. iv. chs. i. x. xii xiii 
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Original connection and borrowing— The two things indistinguishable in the 

earliest times — The employment of loan-words for the history of culture. 

There remains a last difficulty to mention, which stands in the 
way of attempts to reconstruct Indo-Germanio culture by means 
of Comparative Philology. It is the difficulty of deciding with 
certainty between words inherited from of old and words borrowed 
at an early period. Our only safe criterion is the regularity or 
irregularity with which the sounds correspond to each other. We 
opine that Slav. ckUbU, ‘‘bread,” is a loan-word from the Teutonic 
(Goth. hlaifs\ because from aU that we know of the laws which 
regulate tlie relation of Slavonic sounds to Teutonic, a Slav, ch 
and a Goth. Ji cannot be descended from one and the same 
primitive sound (h). Again, we regard the Teutonic words pfunt^ 
pferd, pfeili as not originally connected with the Lat. ponduSi 
paravereduS) pilrnn^ because in High German the sound which 
corresponds to an ancient ja is / {fater, Trar^^p), not pf^ and so .on. 

But, now, is it inconceivable that in the early history of language 
a wmrd may have been borrowed by one language from another at 
a time when the borrowing language had beguri, or at any rate 
had not ceased, to be exposed to the transforming action of im- 
portant phonetic laws such as the German • 
of the jo in Irish, or of the o- in Greek, <fec.? * ' ■ - • 

then does it not follow that the imported word must soon have 
lost its foreign air under the action of the native phonetic laws? 

These questions make themselves felt very clearly in the case of 
Indo-Germanic peoples that were early and long exposed to the 
civilising influence of some other Indo-Germanic people, as in 
Europe the Italians to that of the Greeks, the Teutons to that of 
the Celts. 

In Italy at the time of the Samnite war the important phonetic 
law by which « between two vowels was transformed into t had com- 
pleted its work. Greek words, therefore, containing an intervocalic 
s which were taken into Latin after this time are not affected by 
this phonetic change (of. m/dmy pha%Uvsy carhas>usy <fec.). Greek 
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words, however, which found their way into Latin before this 
period, and therefore submitted to rhotacism, may easily look as 
though they were nativvj and not borrowed. Thus t-ds, tHr-is, 
“incense” ; 6vos, Ov€{<r)o<s as vetitSi veter-i$ : Fctos, F€Tc(£r)os; and, 
consequently, we should have no means of testing whether tils -was 
a loan-word from the Greek if it were not for the correspondence 
of the other consonants (Lat. < = G. (9) in this case. 

Not unfrequently, however, such tests are altogether wanting — 
e.g,, Lat. mdlum, G. /a^A.ov, Lat. mdrumy G. /adpov, jafipov, Lat. cu^a, 
G. KUTny, (fee., which accordingly are claimed by some as borrowed, 
and by others as primevally related. Gf, above, p. 129. 

An important means for deciding the relation of Celto-Teutonio 
words to each other is afforded by the first Teutonic sound-shifting. 
Teutonic words which show it (A.S. tdn = Gallic -ddnwm) may be 
primevally connected with the corresponding Celtic. Words which 
do not show it (O.H.G. ch(XT*rOf Ir. carr) are certainly borrowed. 
It is, however, by no means impossible that Gallic words were 
taken into Teutonic before the effects of the first sound-shifting 
began to make themselves felt, as is the case, as a matter of fact, 
with Goth. m^8, “ king,” which on account of its i is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Celtic (Ir. rig-)] Osthoff, Ferf&htumy p. 10. Other 
words, too, may belong to the same period of borrowing, though 
we cannot detect them. 

Very frequently considerations drawn from the history of culture 
will decide in a given case whether we have to do with borrowing 
or primeval affinity : though often this path also fails to bring us 
to the desired end. Thus, really (c/. V. Hehn, 216,. 627), it is 
extremely probable that the Koraans got their rom through the 
Greeks,; but the phonetic change by which a G. poSov, pQ^ (above, 
p. 121) becomes a Lat. rom has as yet nothing to give it proba^ 
bility. 

The reason of this phenomenon may occasionally be found in 
the fact that of two words not one but both may be borrowed from a 
third as yet unknown to us, as may be conjectured to be the case 
say with Lat. a&inus ; G;. Svos, and with Goth, ailubr O.S. sirehro. 

Again, the circumstance that in one language a word displays 
the most luxuriant fertility of forms and meanings, does not 
exclude the possibility that it may be borrowed from a word which 
in its own language stands in apparent isolation; for it often 
happens that loan-words have a richer life than words native to 
the language. This is the case, e,y., with the far-spreading stock 
^Goth. kaup6n, which I regard after what I have shown in my 
Mandmgeschickte und Warenkmdey i. 89, as distinctly borrowed 
from Lat. caupo, ■ ■ 

Indeed, the nearer we approach to the oldest periods of language, 
the more the ideas of borrowing and of primeval affinity tend to 

Let us suppose, as above, that the way in which the equivalent 
names for plough arose iu the European languages was that, at a 
time when the peoples who now occupy Europe were still geo- 
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graphically united, the root ar established itself at some point of 
this linguistic area as the designation for plough, and thence 
gradually spread and spread through the neighbouring peoples : 
here we obviously have a process of borrowing which must have 
required a considerable time for its completion. 

This possibility, however, that words which appear to have an 
original connection with each other, may have spread from tribe 
to tribe at a later period, sometimes has its importance for history. 

Thus, as yet, silver has not been traced in the lake-dwellings of 
the plain of the Po (c/. Helbig, Du Italiker in der Poehne^ p. 21), 
whereas, according to the common view, this metal must have been 
known to the original Italians, as is indicated by the comparison 
of Osc. arage-t/ud^ljdX, argentum. This might be interpreted as 
an argument against believing that these lake-dwellers were 
Italians, were it not for the possibility that centuries, perhaps, 
may have elapsed between the time when those dwellings were 
inhabited and the time when the knowledge of silver spread 
through the still closely connected dialects of Italy. At any rate, 
Greek words like Orjcravpoi (Osc. thesavrom.f thesavrei, Lat. thesaurus)^ 
^eparexj/ovr} (Pelign. Perseponas, Lat. Pros&pnau)y rwppis (Osc. tiurr% 
Lat. turrit; cf. 0. Weise, Die griech. Worter in der lat. SpracJie, pp. 
34, 195), spread through the tribes and dialects of Italy so early 
that they might seem to be originally connected. 

We have now to make some general remarks on the employment 
of loan-words for the history of culture. 

We have said above (cjK p. 73) that the occurrence of a loan- 
word in a language as a rule justifies the conclusion that the idea 
conveyed by it was, like the word, borrowed from abroad ; and on 
the whole this is perfectly correct. Just as we/See from our words 
tobacco, potato, champagne, &c., the source from which or the 
agency by which these important elements of civilisation have 
come to us, so too the loan-words ; Irish O.H.G. miira, mihri^ 
N. Slav, mr, Ukraine-Russ.-Pol. mur^ Lith, Alb. 

&c., borrowed from the Lat. murusy show who taught North 
Europe to build walls and stone structures. . Again, the Lat. mina 
takes us back through the G. ptva, not only to the Hebraic-Assyrian 
manehf mana^ the source of the Egyptian mn, but even to the 
pre-Semitic language of Babylon, the Sumerian wavict, thus point- 
ing the. way by which in the dim and distant past the discovery 
of weights and measures travelled from nation to nation. 

Nevertheless we must remember that the presence of a loan- 
word does not always imply that the idea also was borrowed, and 
that the borrowing of an idea does not always imply the presence 
of a loan-word. As regards the first point, when one nation 
exercises a strong civilising influence over another neighbouring 
nation, names are usually borrowed for things with which the 
borrowing nation had long been familiar. The wealth of the 
English vocabulary, as is well known, is partially due to the 
existence side by side of “ classical*'’ and “Teutonic” synonyms. 

But we must keep an eye open for similar cases in the early 

K 
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history of language. When one nation or civilisation is brought 
into close contact with another, it usually happens that certain 
terms for immoral persons or proceedings are borrowed by the less 
civilised people from the vocabulary of the other : the Phenician- 
Hebraic pillegesh, “ courtesan,’' penetrated into Greek (TraXAuKts), 
and thence into Latin ipelex^ the Greek into the Armenian 

pomih (Lagfiirde, Armen. Slvd.^p. 130), the Latin into the 

Irish mertxech (Windisch, J. T., p. 687), and 0. Eng. miltestre; 
the White-Russian h'drva into the Lith. M/rwa (Bruckner, Die Slav. 
Fremdwdrter, p. 100). The Finns, indeed, have borrowed three 
names for jilles dejoie from their neighbours {huora : Swed. /tora, 

r ito : O.N. porthonay hwrva : Slav, hwrvua). For all that, it seems 
me that it would- be as rash to infer from this fact that the 
peoples mentioned were previously unacquainted with illicit relations 
as it would be to maintain that the Germans were ignorant of con- 
cubines until they made the acquaintance of the French maitresse. 

Often the native word continues to flourish by the side of the 
foreign, as indeed is the case partially with the terms quoted above 
(c/. G. Tr6pvt}t Lat, mortumi Lith. Mksziy Teut. hure)’^ frequently, 
however, the native word is driven out by the foreign, and then there 
is no possibility of ascertaining by the unaided assistance of philo- 
logy whether the thing in question did or did not previously exist. 

The possibility that a language may provide a name for a 
borrowed object out of its own resources is not unfrequently 
realised. Obviously dilferent languages behave differently when 
confronted with the same task — ^that of furnishing designations 
for things borrowed from a foreign civilisation. The Finns when 
they appeared on the Baltic, swallowed, if we may be allowed the 
expression, the vocabulary of their more civilised neighbours whole : 
the Indo-Germanio languages of the north of Europe can point to 
entire dictionaries full of loans from the classical languages, Latin 
from Greek. But the Greeks even in their dependence on the East 
showed themselves individual and creative. Their language in its 
older stage does not contain a hundred loan-words from the Semitic 
(c/. A. Miiller, above, p. 74) ; while they, it seems, much more com- 
monly than other nations, framed native names for foreign objects. 
Such pure Greek expressions are ^aiva, “hyena ”( ; h),pivoK€ptoi ( : pt? 
and Kcpas), and many others, which then usually travelled through 
the rest of Europe in Greek garb. The reasons of this different 
demeanour of different languages, both in particular instances and 
as a general rule, are manifestly various. Differences in the 
intellectual capacity or in the stage of civilisation of the recipients, 
the sudden or gradual and permanent action of the donors, the 
consideration whether a new object was first seen abroad or 
imported, all these things may be factors to be reckoned with. 
In* ariy case these questions, to which 0. Weise was the first to 
direct his attention in his excellent Wortentlehnung und Worteohdp- 
fung {Zeitschrift fur YdlJcerpsych. u. Sprachw., xiii. p. 223, /,), 
deserve thorough investigation. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Science of langna^ not in a position of itself to leconstinct the primitive 
Indo-Germanio age— Summary of considerations— Relation of Compara- 
tive Philology to History and Palseontology. 

We have now reached a point at which we must put to ourselves 
the question whether Comparative Philology of itself is in a position 
really to afford a satisfactory account of the primitive Indo-European 
ages 1 I believe that, after all we have set forth, the answer can 
only be in the negative. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the difficulties which stand in the way 
of drawing inferences as to the history of culture from Comparative 
Philology. The first and most serious is caused by the gaps in 
the linguistic record of the Indo-Germanio vocabulary. We have 
no means of deciding whether an equation which is confined to a 
single set of languages is dxie to a close connection between those 
languages, or whether the others originally also partook in it. 
Consequently we are not in a position to observe the unity of time 
in our account of the primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans ; for 
things or ideas, from which we imagine that we can infer the 
character of the primitive age, may have only become known at 
periods separated from each other by hundreds or perhaps thousands 
of years. 

Again, our ignorance of the laws that determined the formation 
of words in the prehistoric period of language frequently leaves us 
uncertain whether a series of words identical in root and suffix do 
really derive from one and the same prototype, or whether their 
similarity is not the result of like forces working independently in 
different languages; while contrariwise in the case of equatioM 
based solely on the identity of the root there is always the possi- 
bility that the words did proceed from one and the same original 
form, and only lost th^r identity of structure when the languages 
were separated. If, again, an equation is such that we think that 
we may fairly infer from it the existence of a given word in the 
origin^ language, then the question arises what was the prin>itive 
meaning of this word ; and to this question it is that Comparative 
Philology, with especial frequency, finds itself unable to give a 
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satisfactory answer. Finally, we are frequently unable in important 
cases to settle tbe doubt whether an etymological equation is due 
to an original connection between the words or to borrowing in 
early times. 

If we wish to convince ourselves by an actual example how 
extremely uncertain inferences about the culture of the Indo- 
Europeans usually are, when they rest on nothing but etymology, 
we have only to put by the side of each other the verdicts given 
by the most distinguished philologists, men like Pictet {cf. above, 
p. 82), Schleicher (cf. p. 22), Max Muller (cf. p. 25), L. Geiger (cf.^ 
loc. c^^., p. 121), Hehn (cf. p. 34), Benfey (cf. pp. 25, 40), and others, 
on the question whether Indo-Europeans were or were not acquainted 
with the metals. It will then be found that in this question only 
one thing is certain, viz., that of no single metal is it certain — i.e., 
proved to the satisfaction of all or most authorities on the subject — 
that it was known in the primeval period. Each and every metal 
alike is both claimed for and denied to the primitive age, and that 
although the linguistic evidence is the same, and dthough we 
have here to do, not with mere dilettanti, but with passed masters 
in the science of language. 

If we have protested against overrating linguistic palaeontology, 
we are yet very far from underrating the importance of Compara- 
tive Philology for prehistoric research. However far back his- 
torical evidence or ambiguous myths and sagas may carry us in the 
history of a nation, every one knows how soon all clues forsake us. 
Even archeeologieal paleeontology only takes us a step further, and 
then only where it is possible, with some probability, to assign the 
monuments recovered by archaeology to a definite people. Unfor- 
tunately this consummation as yet has been but rarely attained. 
The etymologist and the historian of culture find that the scene on 
which the boldest and most searching questions of palaeontology 
are put, has no ethno-historical background, and no foundations in 
chronology. Who were those neighbours of the northern shores 
who in their “kitchen-middens” have left us traces of their 
existence ; were they of the same flesh and blood as the modern 
inhabitants of those regions, or were they a foreign race 1 What 
was their relation to those ancient Europeans who rammed their 
piles in the lakes of Switzerland, and built their bare huts upon 
them? To judge by the^ fauna, the age in which the kitchen- 
midden men of Denmark lived, must on tho whole have been about 
the same as that in which the lake-dwellers of Switzerland lived in 
Europe ; yet, between these two ancient populations there is this 
great gulf : that whereas in the south the domestication of animals 
was far advanced, in the north the only companion of man that 
has as yet been traced is the dog. 

So, then, between the furthest point to which history can trace 
the separate peoples, and the time when they were still united with 
other peoples, perhaps with the w’hole Indo-Germanio family, there is 
in truth a great gulf fixed which Comparative Philology alone can 
bridge, and that only at certain points. But we must always hear 
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in mind that at the very most language can only give us a 
skeleton, and that to cover the dry bones with flesh and blood is 
the prerogative of the Comparative History of culture. That the 
Indo-Europeans did possess the notion of a house the philologists 
shows us, for the Sans, Lat. dowus^ G. Slav, doww, 

correspond ; but how these houses were constituted the historian 
of primitive culture alone can ascertain. To state once more the 
quintessence of our argument, two sentences will suffice : Com- 
parative Philology of itself is not in a position to reconstruct the 
primitive culture of the Indo-Europeans, and if we are to secure 
our advance step by step over this difficult ground, we can only 
do so on the condition that the three sisters, Linguistic Research, 
Prehistoric Research, and History, unite in the common work.* 

* Of. further, Part iv. ch. i. 
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THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF METALS. ESPECI- 
ALLY AMONGST THE INDO- GERMANIC 
PEOPLES. 


Quod mpertsif m atgue av/mm ferrigue re^ertum eat 
Et svmul argenti forndua plumligue pot^taa. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ip the course of the evolution of human culture may not un- 
fittingly be compared to a mighty river having many sources, 
some undiscovered, •which is rolling onwards to the ocean of the 
future, those places on this stream have a special interest for the 
historian of culture, where a broad tributary joins the main stream 
to swell its flowing tide. 

Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture may 
•with good reason be reckoned the epoch when man makes his first 
acquaintance with the metals. For, the secret treasures of the 
earth, when once they are brought to light, afleot the life and 
labour of man in such manifold ways, that under their influence a 
new birth, another age seems gradually to be called into existence. 
So, according to the views of the ancient natural philosophers, a 
circumstance beyond the common was needed in order to bring 
the metal bowels of the earth to the light of day. According to 
Lucretius, De Merum Natura^ v. 1250, /., a mighty conflagration 
once consumed woods that stood on metalliferous soil : — 

” Quidguid id est, quaquomqne ex causa flammeus ardor 
Hornbili sonitu silvas exederat altia 
Ab radicibus, et terrain percoxerat igni ; 

Manabat venis ferventibus, in loca terree 
Concava conveniens, argenti rivus et auri, 
iEris item et plumbi.” 

According to Poseidonius, in Strabo, c. 147, Spain’s wealth in 
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gold and silver was betrayed in the same way.* In the Finnic 
aaga (Kalevala, ix.) the iron which dropped to the eai*th from the 
fuU breasts of the three maidens fashioned by XJkko, fled before 
its raging brother, the Fire, and sought refuge 

In the swamps that make men stagger, 

On the broad back of the swamps, 

In the fountains full of water 
On the mountain’s sloping sides, 

until it was discovered by the “eternal smith,’’ Ilmarine, and 
haled into the smithy, and sq on. 

Let us here try to realise the most important departments of 
human culture revolutionised by the metals. It was in truth a 
stiff bit of work that awaited man ere he could clear a space for 
himself and his belongings on the soil of our European home. 
Dense primeval forests, the beginning or end of which none of the 
seitlers could boast he had ever reached, covered the interior. 
German names of places, in which no idea recurs in such manifold 
variety as that of “ forest ” and “ bush,” are a faithful mirror of 
th3 superabundance of forest in bygone times. Through the 
pnmeval forest the streams brawled unfettered, now concentrating 
in furious rapidity, now loitering in broad morasses. Aut silm 
herrida aut palvdihm fceda is the description of ancient Germany 
from' the Roman’s pen. Even the shores of the Mediterranean in 
this primeval period were not embraced by the ever green girdle, 
which at the present day gives the south its peculiar stomp. The 
useful olive, the fiery vine, the glorious laurel, the propitious 
myrtle — none of them as yet had“left their southern home in Syria 
or their northern abode on the Pontus. Classic soil was still 
covered by sober forests of oak and gloomy firs, and the only 
harbinger of brighter times was “ the soft breath that blows from 
the azure sky.” 

The animal kingdom, like that of the plants, is wilder and more 
terrifying. Gone long ago indeed are the old, giant inhabitants 
of Europe — the mammoth and the rhinoceros. The reindeer, too, 
has early retired to the north ; but the aurochs, the bison, and the 
elk still continue to rove, at least as far as the valleys of the Alps. 
Boars, wolves, and bears are to be found in plenty ; indeed, between 
the Carpathians and the Balkan, the lion must have made his 
dangerous incursions. Slowly man, and with him civilisation, 
makes his way from the sea board, by the arteries of the rivers, 
into the interior. But how differently is the hard struggle for 
existence waged with the bronze or iron axe and with the unaided 
implement of stone. The forest is cleared quicker for man and 
his settlements, the well-carpentered dwelling-house rises with more 
majesty, the iron mattock digs deeper, when it is necessary to 
confide the corn with its promise to the nourishment of the earth. 

However, as the bronze-tipped arrow brings down the chase 

* oh -yap iirtarett' pAQtp <t>D<r\v in r&v hpuuStP ■Kort ip.vpiiadiyTwvr) yn 
raKf7(ra, Ure &.pyvp7ris Kal xpwtTis, th rijy iiri<pdveiav i$eC^<r€ hih rit vav ipos 
fcal vdiira fiovphy HAijy cTpai poMlcrjiciTos ripos h4>d6pov rh^fis <recro>p4v{iipi}v. 
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more unerringly, so the iron sword deals a better blow to the 
enemy, and the old poets not unjustifiably regard war as a birth 
of the Iron Age, though others approaching more nearly to actual 
fact deny the bloody fray to no epoch : — 

“ Arma antiqua mantis nngues dontesque fuerunt, 

Et lapides et item silvarnm fragmina rami." 

(Lucretius, v. 1282.) 

“ Unguibus et pu^is, dein fustibus, atqne ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, qnse post fabricaverat usus." 

(Horace, Sat^ i. 8.) 

Iron fights .out the quarrels of which the auri mara farms 
(Virgil) is the cause : — 

“ Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

Jam quo nocens I'evrum I'erroque nocentius aurum 
Prodierat : jirodit bellum, quod pugnat utroque." 

(Ovid, Met., i. 140.) 

The implements of the Stone Age are simple, and made only to 
satisfy the most elementary needs, though even here man’s innate 
tendency to strive after the beautiful makes itself felt. With the art 
of working the metals the taste for ornament and decoration awakes. 
Besides axes, arrows, and knives, are now found also swords, lances, 
sickles, earrings, armlets, needles, rings, and so on. The ornamei - 
tation on these objects becomes bolder and more complicated; 
attempts are made at representing animals and plants [cf. J. Lub- 
bock, Prehistoric Times, p. 14). All these objects of art, however, 
postulate a developed and practised skill, and if hitherto each and 
every man was in a position to make with his own hands all that was 
needed for house and home, even the simple earthenware and the 
unpretentious weaving of his clothes — for both are primeval arts— 
now there are rumours everywhere of the greater skill of some one 
man in smithying and preparing ore. The need of division of 
labour comes to be more clearly appreciated. Metallurgy is the 
first pillar to be erected in the growing fabric of industry. 

But nature has distributed her costly metal treasures unevenly 
over the earth, and the inhabitants of the poorer districts hear with 
astonishment and envy of the inexhaustible and fabulous wealth 
of more favoured spots. Thus, tin, which is indispensable for the 
manufacture of bronze, appears to have been obtained in antiquity 
from only three localities, all fairly distant from the centres of 
civilisation: in Western Iberia, in the Cassiterides, named after the 
metal, and the northern borders of Persia, the modern Khorassaii 
{cf. K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche. AltertumsJcunde, p. 99, and K. E. v. 
Baer, Von wo das Zinn zu den gam alien Bronzen gehommen sein 
mag ? (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, ix. p, 263, /.). Nevertheless, 
bronze* work is distributed in the remotest antiquity from the banks 
of the Nile to Nineveh and Babylon. Inventive man, therefore, 
has learnt to fetch from distant countries the gifts which his 
native land refuses him, and though greed may sit at the helm, as 
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the frail bark cleaves the waves of the unknown and terrible sea, 
from the lower passions rises the genius of progress, the beginning 
of geograpky, navigation, trade, and commerce ; — 

“ Yours, ye gods, is tlie merchant. And if his object in questing 
Be but goods, there comes good in the track of his bark." 

(ScbUler.) 

In the time of King Solomon, Phoenician fleets sail to Ophir, the 
land of gold, to Tarshish, in the south of Spain, for silver. A Car- 
thaginian fleet under Himilco, whilst voyaging to the Tin Islands, 
discovers the European coast as far as England. In the Odyssey 
the Taphian Mentes (Athene) says : — 

vw 8’ ^vv vyl KarijXvOov yS irdpotcrt 

ttAccov €7rt otvoTra ttovtov Itt dX.Xo9p6ov<j dv^pwTrovs 

eg Tcptecnyv perd )(aXfcoVf dyu) 8’ aWwva (rtSrjpoy. 

But the metals, on their travels as precious merchandise from 
sea to sea and from coast to coast, come to perform another func- 
tion of immeasurable importance : as a medium of exchange they 
facilitate commerce between individuals and also between nations.* 
The primitive standard of value and object of barter amongst 
pastoral and agricultural peoples is the most precious of their 
belongings, their herds, especially cattle, cows. The Latin pecunia 
and peculiurHf as is well known, are but derivatives from jpeews, 
“ cattle in Gothic falhu, and in Anglo-Saxon feo\ mean “ gold 
and cattle,’’ &c. In Homer, also, cattle are the usual medium of 
exchange j but he is also acquainted with the use of the metals, 
gold as well as iron and bronze, for this purpose : — 

tvBev dp' olvi^ovTo KapyjKopotavreg ’Axatoi, 

SXXoi pev dXkoi 8’ alOiavL (riOTyptj), 

dkXoi 8c pivolg, dXXoL 8* avryce ^occrertv, 

(SXXot 8* dvSpairo8ecr(rt. 

(II., vii. 473, /.) 

Nowhere, however, can the transition from the old simple mode 
of exchange to the use of a currency be better traced than among 
the Eomans. Here the oldest legal fines are fixed in sheep and 
cattle ; gradually, however, the custom grows up of using another 
measure of value as well as cattle, that is, copper (ces). It is 
unshaped (ces rude), and is weighed when sold, until eventually 
the state puts an end to the arbitrary shape and fineness of the 
metal, fixes a definite form for the copper bars, and stamps the new 
cast metal with a mark (ces signatum), which characteristically 
enough usually represents a cow, sheep, or pig. It is not until 
much later that (arc. 461 b.o.) copper is provided with 
indicating its value, is made independent of the scales, and that 
thus a currency is attained {cf. F. Hultsch, Griechische .u. Udmuche 
Metrologie, p. 188, /.). 

* On the following, see for farther particulars the author’s llaTidelsgeschicUe 
und Warenkumde, i, 111-41. 
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The influence, thus briefly sketched, exercised by the metals on 
the course of human development is, however, we must not forget, 
not complete until all conditions, external and internal, ai*e present 
for enabling it to act as lever to an advance in culture ; and it not 
unfre(iuently occurs that tribes, even when they have made their 
•acquaintance with the metals, fail to get beyond a very primitive 
stage in their working and utilisation. Thus the Hprth American 
Indians of Lake Superior were presented by nature with pure 
copper in such quantities that it could scarcely escape the observa- 
tion of these savages. The first Europeans, accordingly, found 
that it was employed by them for making axes, armlets, (kc,, though 
they wore manufactured simply by hammering the native ore {cf. E'. 
Andrce, Die Metalle hei den Ifaturvollcerni p. 220), The Hottentots 
understood even how to melt iron ore in holes dug in the earth for 
the purpose, and to manufacture iron weapons, though it is not 
impossible that this art may have spread from the north-east 
coast into the interior of Africa,* as the Periplus marh Erythrmi 
(§ 6) speaks of an extensive trade in metals and metal objects 
being done from the south-west coast of the Arabian Sea. Never- 
theless, in other respects these tribes have not advanced in the 
least beyond the lowest stage of savagery. But, save by these and 
other tribes remote from the stream of human development, the 
summons that rose from the bowels of the earth was not sujBfei’ed 
to go by unheeded. 

Whether and how far the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
shared in the blessings bestowed by metals and metallurgy, as we 
have described them, or, if not, from what points of departure and 
in what directions a knowledge of the metals spread amongst the 
Indo-Europeans — these are the questions which are to form the 
substance of the following investigation, which certainly will often 
enough be compelled to travel beyond the borders of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples. 

* In any case iron must have been known first in Southern Africa, The 
Bacahapin, a Kafir tribe, take iron {tsipi) as the starting-point for all their 
names of metals : thus gold is idpi e tseka, “ yellow iron j ” silver, tsipi e 
“white iron;" copper, Uipi e kubila, “red iron," Cf. Rougemont, Die 
Brmmxeii odor die S&tnUen im Occident^ p. 14. 
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THE NAMES OP THE METALS IN GENERAL. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that the metals known and worked 
by any people form an exclusive group in the linguistic cgnsoious- 
ness of that people. This is not due to the early existence of a 
collective name for the metal treasures of the earth. On the 
contrary, as is the case with nearly all generic names, it is not 
until a late period that such a collective name begins to establish 
itself. If in early times an expression is needed for the metals 
collectively, the para pro toto is used, that is, the name of the 
metal, which ever it is, which happens to be the most important, is 
used as the name of the genus. In this sense are used Sans. dya$ 
(ws), Zend ayaiih and aydUcliahuata, “liquid metal' (Parsi 
aydiclisa&ta, N. Pers. aydhshusi), G. ;)(a\Kds, H.G. m, Slav.-Lith. 
ruda, and others, whoser real and original meaning will have to be 
further discussed. 

On the other hand, the Greek and Latin, /icroAAor, meiallumi from 
which come on the one hand Mod.G. fxiraXkov and Armen, metal^ 
and on the other Irish mitall (Stokes, Irish Glosses^ p. 96), and the 
Romance words, Fr. mdtal,' &o. {cf. Diez, Etym, W.\ p. 208), 
in the sense of a generic name for metals, is comparatively recent. 
In Herodotus where the word occurs for the first time, piraXKov 
means nothing but the mine, the workings, and it is only in later 
literature that it comes to mean metal. The obviously borrowed 
Lat. unetallum (0. Weise, Die griech. Wdrter im Zat, pp. 163, 468) 
also still means mine as well as metal. The attempts to find, an 
Indo-Germanio explanation for the G. piraXXov (Curtins' Grundz,^ 
p. 65; J?. jB., i. 336) are not successful. A derivation from 
the Semitic (Renan, Histoire der langiies admit ^ i.^, 206) has been 
attempted also, G. piraXKov = Hebr. mdtal, “ to smithy,” m{d)tUf 
being placed side by side. Improbable, as at first sight it seems, 
that a word for “ mine ” should be developed out of a verb meaning 
“ to smithy,” it may be that we can put the matter on its right 
footing if we assume that the Phenicians, who certainly opened 
up mining in Greece, at the same time that they dug mines also 
erected smelting-houses and smithies in order at once to have the 
ore they obtained in a form convenient and ready both for export 
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and for trade with the natives. That such Phenician smelting- 
houses and smithies re^-lly did exist on Greek territory is shown 
clearly by the names of various Greek places. 

The inner connection of the Indo-Germanic names of metals is 
attested by the easily recognised rule that the names given by any 
language to the metals are united by identity of gender : in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Slavonic, Latin, and Teutonic the gendef is the 
neuter, which is what one “might have expected to designate 
essentially dead and motionless matter” (J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammcbtik^ iii. p. 378); in Greek and Lithuanian masculine — the 
feminine as a rule is not employed. But the remark may be 
made that in the la.nguages of North Europe, the further east 
you go the more exceptions there are to the original rule. In 
Teutonic stahal (Graff, vi. p. 827) varies between masculine and 
neuter, smida (“ metal ") is feminine ; in Lithuanian rudh (“ metal, 
ore”) and geleBs (“iron”) arc feminine; in Slavonic ruda, medi 
( “ copper ”), oceli (“ steel ”) are feminine, hositerU (“ tin ”) masculine. 
The historical explanation of these facts will engage our attention 
later. 

The cohesion of the metals, howev comes out still more 
plainly in the remarkable fact that, in the oldest monuments of 
the civilised peoples of Europe and Asia the metals occur in a 
fixed and, on the whole, in the same order, in which the four guid- 
ing points are gold, silver, copper, iron. This is found in the in- 
scriptions of ancient Egypt, in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, 
in the Bible, and in the Vedas; while in the region of ancient 
Greece the Four Ages of Hesiod, which the poet names after the 
four metals just mentioned, can only be regarded as a mythological 
and imaginary enumeration of stages of culture in an order commonly 
current amongst the contemporaries of the poet.* We also shall 
adopt this order, since real historical data for arranging the metals 
in the order in which they became known will only be forthcoming 
in the course of our investigation. Before, however, turning to 
the individual metals we shall do well to examine somewhat closely 
the handiwork of the worker whose craft first gives the metals their 
greatest importance for man — the Master Smith. 

* This fixed order of the metals led, apparently at an early period and in 
a manner not yet wholly explained, to the parallel between it and the order 
of the seven planets so important in the religious views of ancient peoples, 
and caused them .both to be assigned, after many fluctuations, to certain 
deities. Then from this there gradually grew up the alchemists’ signs for the 
metals, which were finally fixed about the thirteenth century : — 

Gold. Silver. Quicksilver. Copper. ‘Iron. Tin. Lead. 

© !» ^ 9 6 U d 

Sol. Luna. Mercurius. Venus, Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. 

Of. J. Beckmann, T* ‘ ' 7: . ‘ ~ : der MetalUm the Beitr. z. Qesch, 

d, Erfindwngm, 1792 ' . ■ Kopp, Oesclvkhtc der Chemie, ii, p. 

Ad-X * ■ ^ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SMITH IN LORE AND LANGUAGE. ^ 

Round no calling of man has story woven brighter threads than 
round the craft of the Master Smith, which is referred in the 
mythology and folklore of most peoples to times of the hoariest 
anticjuity. As in the Bible (Gen. i. 4, 32), Tubal Cain, the master 
in all kinds of bronze and iron work, was born long before the 
flood; so in the Rigveda, TvashtA, forges the thunderbolt for the 
fierce Indra. As the genius of metals the Zend Avesta knows one 
of the Am^sha apenta Kahathra vairya. The Greek Olympus , is 
provided with metal works of art by the artificer Hephmstus, the 
Latin by Vulcan ; even in the venerable Gwmim Saliare the name of 
a smith, Mamurius, found mention, and in the Voluspa song of the 
Edda it is said in Str. 7 The Asas built them house and shrine 
in the field of Ida to arch them high over. They built forges and 
smithied ore, welded tongs and lovely ornaments.” If, however, 
according to the ideas of' the Indo-Germanio world of story, the art 
of the smith mounts to the highest antiquity, a question of the 
greatest importance for the whole of our investigation is at once 
raised — i.e., whether the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were acquainted with the craft of the smith or not? For, if 
we are in a position to answer the question in the affirmative, the 
acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans with certain metals would be 
a necessary consequence. 

If we begin by examining the names given to the smith by the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, we find first that they show no etymological 
connection with each other. An exception to this rule is afforded 
only by O.S. vUtH, “ smith ”=0. Pruss. wutria {autre, “smithy”), 
on the one hand, and on the other by Teut. amidar^ O.S. wMa/ri; 
in the latter words, however, we may have a case of independent 
derivation from artitda, metal,” and “ copper,” the relation 

of which we shall have to consider hereafter. On the other hand, 
nearly all peoples have genuine native names for the smith which 
usually extend over all the dialects of a language, as in Teutonic 
O.H.G. amid, A,S. amith, O.N. amidr, Goth, -smtp; in Celtic Ir, gola, 
Bret. Com. Gymr. gof ; in Italian Lat. fdber, Picen. * {forte 

* It is not impossible that tlio roots of the Celtic word and the Italian 
may be related. 
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faher; F. Btlcheler, Lex. It.j p. ix.). The high antiquity of these 
words is also shown by their early use as proper names. Even in 
the Rigsmal, v. 21, we ccme across a Smtdr; compare with this 
Lat. Fahricius, and the Old Gallic Gohannitio (Csbs., P. G., vii. 4), 
Ir. GolamiSj Cymr, Gouannon. 

Loans from one Indo-Germanio language to another are occa- 
sionally to be found (e.g.f Lith. rudininkas from Pol. rtidniJi:, and 
A.lban. Ko^arcr-i, O.S. kova^); from a non-Itidc-Germanio language 
to an Indo-Germanic language very rarely (e.g.y Alban. aXhdv-L from 
the Turkish). On the other hand, the Indo-Germanic word for 
smith often travels beyond the borders of this family of speech ; 
thus the Germanic word found its way to T 
the Slavonic kavaci to the Magyars (kovdcx'"^, ■ . i, ' . ■ ; , Lett. 
kalleys to Livonia and Ksthonia {JcaleVy kalevi). The last loan 
would date back to a very ancient period if the name of the 
national and eponymous hero of the Finns, Kalevay who is also to 
be regarded as the father of the eternal smith Ilmarine, is rightly 
brought into this connection.* 

The conclusion from all this is that names for the smith must 
have grown up amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples at a very early 
period, but not when they were still ethnologically united. 

As regards the origin of the Indo-Germanio names for the smith, 
it is threefold. They are either derivatives from words designating 
metals or metal collectively, as G. evs, crihr}ptv<i : ^aA-Kos, a-i^po^y 
O.H.G. mMar : midday O.S. medaH : mMty and kmrkcl : huznt, 
e metallo cuso facicBy^ Pol. rvdnih ; rvday <fec. Formations such 
as N. Pers. dhangavy Kurd. hmin-g&Ty “preparing iron'^ ; dliany 
“ iron,” belong here. From neighbouring languages may be com- 
pared Lapp, ravdde -Yirm. rautioy “smith” : rautay “iron,” and 
Turk, temiriiy “iron man ” : timiry “iron,” <fcc. Or, in the second 
place, the names of the smith come from verbals which designate 
smithying as originally hewing, such as Lith. hdlwisy kdlti^liQ.t. 
cellrnty O.S. Russ., dec., kovacKy kovatiy kuj^ (ku — h&t. curd-ere, 
O.H.G. h^uwan, <fec.). Third and last, substantives with the 
general meaning of worker, artificer, are specialised down to the 
narrower meaning of smith. Thus Sans. kdrmM^kar'tndray 
(rt. kaTy “ make ”), Lat. faher (originally “ artisan ” in general), Ir. 
cerd {cBrarim-, cf. Windisch, I. T., p. 420) by the side of goha - Lat. 
c&rd6y “artisan.” This transition, however, can be most clearly traced 
in the Teutonic word, Goth, smijxi, O.N. smidry <feo. In the older 
periods of the language it regularly has the meaning of the Latin 
faher, and consequently we find as well as O.H.G. iramidy chaltamidy 
<feo,, also A.S. vtgimidy O.N. Ijddaamid/ry hdlvasmidry “mischief 
smith,” O.S. vunderamid (Beow., 1682), O.H.G. urtaiUmidy, <feo. 
The case is precisely the same with the West Finnic names of the 
smith, aeppd, which cannot have had this meaning originally. In 
popular language we come across Finn. rv,noaeppdy “ a master of 

■* So Ahlqvist, Guliurw.y p. 68. Otherwise, 0. Donner, V’erglcichendes 
Wdrterh. dcr finnisch-ugriachen Spr., i. p. 67, who regards Kaleva, Ac., as 
genuine. 
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runes,” purrenseppa, " experienced in building boats,” Esth. king- 
aeppd, “shoemaker,” rcitsepp^ “tailor,” and others (cf. Ahlqvist, 
Gnlturw.f p. 57). Hence, even though certain equations such as 
Ir. cerd=Lat. cerdd are to be found in the names of the smith, it 
by no means follows that a word for “smith” existed in the 
primitive period, 

A designation for the smith, which is not without its interest, 
at any rate for later times, is offered finally by the Alban. 

= Aiyi;7rrto?, Mod. G. VvKfno^t Eiig- gipsies^ Span. Gitanos, properly 
** ^igeuTier,*’ For the craft of brazier was practised principally by 
them (O.H.G. c^utUsmidf “he who smithies without fire”) both in 
the East and in the West. The gipsy dialects themselves (cf. A, 
Pott, Die Zig&nn&r in Europa und Asieti, i. p. 147) offer nothing of 
importance. On the gipsy smiths, cf, R. Andree, loc. oit. p. 

79 ,#. 

Facts of language exactly analogous to those offered by the 
names of the smith are presented by the terms for his tools and 
implements. Thus, not a trace of affinity in the names for these 
things can be detected between Greek (anvil, Horn. Sxfuau, bellows, 
Horn. ^ <^wcra, the smith’s hammer, Horn, paumjp and y o-cftypOi 
the fire tongs, ^ nvp6.yp% later icapKtm, “ crabs claws,” the melting- 
furnace, Horn. )(6avoL ; Kapivost $epfiaaTpa) fSawo^) and 

the Italian words (inctia formed from cudere, as ambosz : O.H.G. 
anapdz i p6zan, ^^f under ef and O.S. nakovalo •. kovati, or Lith. 
priekctlaSi 0. Pniss. Tsrdcalis : kMti^ foUis^ mallem, forceps^ forrmSy 
fornax). 

In the oldest monuments of the Hindus and Iranians, also, in 
spite of their close relationship, the only implement of metallurgy 
which admits of comparison, the melting-furnace, has totally 
different names. In the Rigveda the name is dhmdtd(dhmdtd “ the 
melter”) : dJiam^ dlmd, "to blow;” cf, dhmdtds dHis, “bellows;” 
in the Aveata, however, sa^a (agdsa^a, erezatosaSpa),* 

Moreover, in the passage of the Avesta, Vend. viii. 254,/., which is 
so important for ancient Persian metallurgy (</. X. Z.,xxv. p. 578,/.), 
the melting-furnace is designated by a word which is evidently 
Semitic, Zend tandra^ Hebr. tanndrt and which also recurs in New 
Pemian and Affgbani. . It would not be impossible that the pro- 
montory of the ferruginous soil of Laconia, TotVapoj', situate in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ancient Phenician settlements in 
Cythero, may derive its name from the same source, just as another 
Hebrew-Phenioian term for the melting-hut (zdr(e)phat : zdraf 
“ to smelt ”) recurs in the name of the Greek island Seriphos (in 
Phenician Sarepta)', also cf. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien Geographies 
p. 252). 

That the smith’s tools originally were made of stone, is shown by 

* A. Fiok, Vevgl. TFdrlerhuch, i.®, classes here G. KlfiSri, “slag,” Kt$puy, 
“ mine ” (?). W. Geiger, Odiran. Oaltur, p. 888, derives saSpa from a root sip 
(N. Pers. siftan, “to harden”) and Zend pisra, also “smithy,” from Sans. 
piSy “ to adorn.” According to K. Geldner (AT. F., xxv. p. 686), Zend khumba 
and aoni were also smelting processes. 
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the frequency with which their names are derived from the old 
Indo-Germanio name for stone. To it belong in Teutonic O.N. 
Aamarr = O.H.G. Ai mar : O.S. hamy^ hamens “stone,” in Greek 
uKfjMiv, “ anvil ” = Sans, d^man, “stone,” Ka/jitvos, “oven”: O.S. 
lcamm% (O.S. hamiina^ “ oven,” (fee . ) Magyar keminy come from 
Grajco-Lafc. Kd[iLvo<i-caMmu$, Germ, kdmin), in Sans, d^many 
“hammer” and “anvil” (later), “oven.” An attempt to refer all 
the words mentioned to a primitive graded paradigm is made by 
Bechtel, Nachr. d, Ges. d. W. z, Gdttingeuy 1888, p. 402. 

Before the art of sewing hides (G. Hesyoh. BaXKky Lat. follU) 
so as to make bellows w'as understood, recourse was bad to the 
wings of the larger birds, as we learn from the Eigveda, ix. 112*2, 
the oldest passage on Indo-Germanic ground which introduces us 
into a smithy * : — 

The smith with brushwood on the hearth. 

And in his hand a goose’s wing, 

With anvil and a blazing fire, 

Awaits a wealthy customer. 

In the West Finnic languages a good deal of borrowing has taken 
place from Teutonic and Lithu-Slavonic (c/. Ahlqvist, Culturw.y 
p. 60, /), Thus, to quote but one instructive example, Finn. 
paja, Esth. paja and^arfa, “smithy,” correspond to Teutonic potta, 
potty poitey “ vessel,” Lith. p^as, and so called to mind the times 
when the smith, as the gipsies subsequently, travelled from place 
to place and was prepared to set up his workshop at any spot, f 
A contrast to these smiths, but one which equally points to the 
primitive beginnings of the craft, is afforded by the public smithies 
open to all in the Middle Ages in Germany, where every man 
did his own bit of work for himself. "Homer also seems to be 
acquainted with them. At any rate in Od.y xviii. 328, the smithy 
(xaXK>7io? 86/ios) is placed on the same level with the Xea-yn (Hebr. 
lish{e)kdh ?). 

Although, therefore, from what has been said, it appears that 
language by no means indicates that the most .ancient Indo- 
Europeans were aoequainted with the craft of the Bmith,J still 
there may be an inclination to, infer it from the agreement of 
certain cyles of sagas, which seem to have formed round the smith 
and his trade at a very early period. We refer nj^ainly to the 
striking affinity, insisted on by A.Kuhn {K. Z.y iv. p. 95, /.), which 
on the one hand is asserted between the classical stories of 
Hephmstus and Dsedalus, and the Teutonic-Norse Volundr 
and Wielant stories, and which on the other hand has to be 
verified. 


I % Kaegi, 70, LUdcfrd, Migveda, p. 167. 

t Qf. also O.H.G. ovan, G. iwisy “oven,” Sans. ukM, “pot” (?). 

correct equation, Sans, cart/, “kettle 
tot, u.N. marry Ir. cotr, constitutes a real objection to this. Gf. E H* 
may not this “primitive,” “sacred” 
vessel^ have been originally made of clay? On such inferences, cf. above, 
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To begin with we are struck by one feature which Volundr, the 
smith of the north, has in common with Hephaestus, the smith of 
the south. As the former has his tendons cut by King NiJudr, in 
order that he may remain in SSwarstadr, and thus is lamed, so 
Hephaestus receives from Homer the- epithets kvXXottoBUv, "wry 
foot,” and “limping on both legs,” and appears there- 

fore to have suffered some infirmity of the feet, with which 
according to some he came into the world, but which according to 
others was the result of his fall from Olympus. It seems also to be 
noteworthy that Volundr in his captivity offers violence to Bodvildr, 
the king’s daughter, just as Hephaestus does to Athene, when she 
wishes him to make her some weapons. 

Still more palpable are the traits of affinity between the story 
of Wieland and Dfedalus. As yslundr is forcibly detained in 
Sawarstadr by King Hidudr, so is Hsedalus by Minos. The valley 
of wolves in which the former dwells, fashioning works of the 
smith’s art, makes a tolerable parallel to the labyrinth in which 
Dasdalus devises his works of art. As Volundr soars into the air 
on the wings which he has invented, so Dsedalus escapes in the 
same way. In the north it is Egill, the brother of Volundr, who 
makes a fatal essay with the wings and falls to earth through his 
brother’s treachery ; in the south it is Icarus, the son of Daedalus, 
who falls with his wings into the sea, though certainly through 
his own carelessness. 

In spite of the undeniable resemblance of these representations, 
we must entertain a well-founded hesitation to allow straightway 
that they are of Indo-Germanio origin. 

To begin with, the figure of Hephaestus cannot possibly be 
identified with that of Daedalus j for though the former is called 
8atSaA,os by Pindar, the meaning of the word (:8atB^k(o, “to fashion 
with art,”) is so general that it is quite out of the question .to 
identify the two mythological figures on the strength of it. On 
the contrary, nowhere in all classical antiquity has Daedalus, the 
hero of wood-carving and architecture, anything to do with 
metallurgy (cf. L. Preller, (^riech. MythoLy i. p. 123), and the con- 
nection, probably very ancient, of his name with the Phoiniko- 
Semitio Crete hints not obscurely at the oriental origin of the 
stories associated with him. 

On the other hand, as regards Hephaestus, whose name unfortu- 
nately has not yet been interpreted,* it is impossible to doubt that 
by it the simple nature-power was still designated in ptebistorio 


* Max Miiller identilies ''H<pat(rros with Sana, ydwh^, “the youngest, ’U 
perpetual epithet of Agni ‘ -r'*-' 

the house ” (c/". Vesta, IffT..: ■ 

ii. 155, takes 'H-«#»at(rTos‘ ' /s j. 1 ' 

JB, iii. 167, acquiesces, and sees in -tjxmrros the name of the Uretan town 
where TfKx'^vos (see next note) was worshipped. The gods’ poor 
smitli comes off worst at the hands of L. v. Sohrdder, Qricch. Qott^ v/nd 
Heroeny i. 81, who makes *'.H^at<rT 05 =“a Sans. *yAhlMyis}ii,a ''fiituHonis mlde 
cupidus" and tries to show the god to he a lecherons, Gandharva sort of 
creature. 

L 
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Greek times, and, like the Agni of the Veda, was worshipped as 
divine. Thus, in ii. 426, the poet can still say in this sense : — 

cnrXdy^m S’ ap afiTretpavre^ ‘VTritp€)(OV ‘H^a^oroio; 

and the Italian Volcanus also contains clearly the idea of the brilliance 
of fire, if it is rightly derived from Sans, varc^ “to be brilliant,” 
vdrcas, “brillianoe” (according to Grassmann, K, Z.^ xiv. p. 164).* 

Since, further, according to Ceesar {de B. G., vi. 21), the Teutons 
adhered even in his time to the worship of fire, purely as a nature- 
power (deorum numero eos solos dumnt quos cernunt et qitorum aperte 
opihtis iuvantuVf Solem et Vulcanum et LunaurCj^ one might indeed 
assume that under the personality of Wieland-Hepheestus there 
lay some mystical fire-demon, possibly conceived of, in accordance 
with the nature of the element, as a knavish being. Indeed, it 
might seem as though the lame Hephaestus of the Greeks was 
parallelled by the Teuton Wieland, maimed of leg, in the epithet 
apM, “footless,” which, as well as “headless,” is given to 

Agni in the Bigveda^ though certainly only once (iv. i. 11) j and 
that here we have the primitive view of the unsteady, flickering 
movement of fire giving expression to itself. 

All this, indeed, is more than uncertain : what does seem to me 
certain is that the palpable agreements between the stories of 
Wieland and Daedalus point not to some primeval substructure of 
myth, but much ratlier to direct borrowing by the Teutons from 
classic ground, even though for the moment we are unable to give 
irrefutable demonstration of the time and place of the spread of 
the story. In a paper which has recently appeared in Germania. 
xxxiii. 449, Wielandsage und die Wanderung der frdnhischen 

Heldensage^ W. Golther has endeavoured to show that the Teutonic 
Wieland story is nothing but a conscious, poetic combination of 
the ancient stories of Vulcan and Deedalus, put together not 
before the sixth century, on Frankish soil, whence it spread to the 
other Teutonic tribes, We will not say that we feel convinced in 
all respects by his argument; but it must be allowed that in the 
present condition of Comparative Mythology {cf, further, part iv. 
oh. xiii.) it would be preinature to draw inferences as to the culture 
of primitive Indo-Germanio times from analogies drawn from a cycle 
of stories so seriously exposed to the suspicion of being borrowed 
at a late age.+ 


* Nevertheless ToZcautw is probably not an Italian word at aU. The 
Hesycman ‘ Zehs vaph Kpijaly, which is also guaranteed bv an 

inscription (on a com), suggests itself; Voretzsch, Dial. Cret., p, 6. On 
Etrunan monuments also Vdchxmt. occurs, which, however, is interpreted as a 
proper name by Corssen, Die Sprache cUr Etrusktr. i. p. 969. ^ 

Etruscam Vulcan is rather SetUam. fie it is who with a blow 
of his hammer delivers Jupiter of Minerva; cf. H. Bliimner, Dt Vulccmi in 
monumentis fgwa; Diss. Vratislavim, 3870. Of further. 
Pato at the Phdologenvers. at Stettin, 1880. y t ei, 

T The mj’thical character of the "Wieland story is stoutly maintained hv 
r/ ^ soh«a.r, 
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We, therefore, devote the rest of this chapter to a compressed 
account of the most striking traits of affinity which almost every- 
where in Europe cluster round the craft of the smith, without 
further entering on any discussion of the reasons of this connection. 

In the first place the view is widespread that smithying was 
first discovered, and continued to be practised, by supernatural 
beings. In the Teutonic north these are on the one hand the 
giants’, whose weapons are bars of iron, and in whose land is the 
forest of iron. Names also, such as Jamsaxa and Jarnglumra 
{iam^ “iron”) are found amongst them (c/ K. Weinhold, AUn, 
Leherif p. 93). On the other hand, however, and more especially 
they were dwarfs (O.H.G. twerc^ A,S. dveorg^ O.N, dvergr)^ whose 
other common Teutonic name (O.H.G. alpy “elf,” A.S. dlfy O.N. 
dlfr) A. Kuhn (iT. Z.y iv. p. 110) compares with the name of the 
Hindu rhhdt and interprets as the spirits of the deceased {pitdraSy 
Trarepe?), and who were regarded throughout the whole area of the 
Teutonic languages as the guardians and workers of the treasures 
below the earth. According to the Wilkina saga, Wieland was first 
taken by his father Wade to Mimir to be taught, but when he, 
like his comrades, was ill-treated by Siegfried, to two dwarfs in the 
Kallevaherge. In the Volundarkvida also, Yolundr was called 
dlfa Uodiy “ alf(yrum sodus” and vid dlfa^ “ alforum princeps.”* 
Dwarf smiths occur in the stories in A. Kuhn, Sa^en, Gehrdwhey und 
MdrcJien aus Westfalen, i. Nos. 52, 63, 162, 288, &o. 


Owing to the fact that in the prose introduction to the Volundarkvi3a, 
indr is spoken of as the son of a king of Finland, M. Sjoegren, in an in- 


Vdlundr is spoken 
teresting " 


OVKfWt "til 1^* dJj vu w-w J A’*'!' 

Alfas. a Hoffman {Oerm., viii. p. 11) would even explain the O.N. Ydlundr 
by the Finnic mlaa, “ to pour.” Derivations of this kind, however, are incou- 
slstent with the want of independence shown, by the West Finnic peoples in. 
the terminology of the smith's art, to which we have already casually alluded. 
In the course of time certain^ the Finns did bpcome famous smithy as a 
glance at the Kalevala or the Ralevipoeg (an Esthonian saga, translated into 
German by Carl Reinthal, Verhandlungm d&r gel. estn. QemUehaft m Dorpat, 
iv. and v.) is enough to shoWj^ao that the relatively late author of the prose 
introduction to the Eddas might easily be led to regard the Teutonic Vblundr 
as a Finn. Cf. also Forstemann, QmhvMe d. dt Sprachatcmm^, i. P* 

Naturally, attempts have been made at derivation.s from Celtic, on which see 
H. Sohreiber, Oeschickte und AUertum. in Siiddeutsckla/nd, iv. 

p. 103, /. W. Golther in the paper mentioned above quite rightly separates 
the two series of names Waland {Oalavd) — O.N. VUundr and A.S. ^4hnd 
— O.H.G. they cannot be reconciled phonetically. He sees in both 

ancient Teutonic proper names, which the Frankish poet employed to repre- 
sent the class! ■ ’ *. i > ■ 7; ‘ - '7'*' . . .r Vulcan ( TFaland) : it was the 
etymology of F * ‘ ■' ' : ^ )nfi«ed indeed to this lan^age) 

which suggeste ■ JWalandiot, JFaZo) for Yulcan 

because of the various medrseval attempts to interpret Vulcanus, V ilicanus 

the god being regarded as ^7er oerm t.. - rrr 

This last explanation will be deemed very far-fetched. If W. Golther is 
right in his hypothesis of the Frankish origin of the Wieland story, the idea 
suggests itself of combining with it a conjecture made by 0. Keller \Allg, 
ZeiluTig, 1882, No. 140, Beilage), who secs iu Wieland, for which we need 
only substitute Waland-VUlundr, a coiTUption of the name of the Emperor 
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What coiTespond in the south to the giants of the north are the 
Cyclopes, who in Homer certainly are not associated with smithying, 
and of whom it is only a later story that states that in Sicily and 
other volcanic localities they prepare ore for gods and men, as the 
comrades of' Hephaestus groaning in fire. But classical ground 
does not seem to have been without its representation of the smith 
as a dwarf. Plastic art appears to have represented Hepheestus in 
older times as a dwarf-like figure (c/. Preller, Griech. Mythol., i. 
p. 125). At any rate, the representation of Hephaestus in' the 
temple of Memphis, on which Cambyses wreaked his rage, resembled 
a dwarf or a kobold. Cf. Hdt., hi. 37 : Icn-t yap tov ‘H^awrrov 
TcuyaX/xtt rots ^oivwrftoLcrL HaroLKOia-L cp^epcoraTov, roag ot ^omK€<i eu 

Tjjcri TTpiopijcrt Twi/ rpLTjpmv ■Trcpiayovo-t TnyypM.Cov dvBpo^ 

€crrt. Subsequently, the dwarfish figure of Hephtestus seems to 
have been transferred to his assistants. Thus, a bas-relief in the 
collection of the Louvre introduces us into the workshop of 
Hepheestus, where the master with some Satyrs is hard at work. 
But near the furnace, from which the flame blazes out, sits a 
dwarfish, bearded, hump-backed* figure, which is bent down and is 
examining with the air of a connoisseur the polish on a helmet in 
front of him {cf E. GuhL u. W . Koner, Das Leheifi dcT GTiechen u, 

RoTn^i p. 28). 

Finally, it seems to me most probable that the most familiar of 
the enigmatical, Grseco-Asia-Minor demons, connected with metal- 
lurgy, such as the Cabiri, Telohines,* Corybantes, &o., the iSaioi 
AayrvXoi, to whom we shall return hereafter, belong to this cycle 
of ideas, as their names (fingei’stalls, hop 0 ’ my thumbs, pigmies) 
indicate. In no case, however, will the venturesome explanations 
of this word SanruXoi given by the ancients (cf. Pollux, ii. 156) be 
allowed. 

As the amazement of man at the marvellous art of melting the 
hard metal in the fire and fashioning things of price out of it 
caused its invention to be ascribed to supernatural ‘beings, so its 
exercise by mortal beings could not be conceived without the 
assistance of mysterious and magical means. This view, again, 
•prevails throughout all Europe. The ’I6ato6 Atf/cruXot already 
mentioned, even in the oldest notice of them that has been pre- 
served, in the epic fragment of Phoronis (of, Sobol, to Apoll A i 


^lefUianwI. fife, the coutemporary and patron of the poet Ansonius, was 
known to the Germans as the conqueror of the Alemannj, Franks, and 
other ieutomc tribes • . • . ■ he frequently resided for a year at a time at 
Trier. His outspoken affection for the plastic arts was remarkable ; he tried 
painting with some success, modelled figures in clay and wax, actually dis- 
covered new kinds of weapons, and practised mechanics und architecture 
Sk ^ architecture, with extraordinary affection and undeniable 

recently been made in a very attractive wav bv W 
Prellwitz, R xy. 148, to explain the as spirits of thcZlthv ' 

wmpares G. x«y^'f<ljyLith. gclezls, O.S. hUzo (rt, ghel^qh^^Gt. r^A-y) 
Thejorm 0.Ay?.„ is then a folk-etymology hJ e/y., ^endSnl’M^]: 
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1126), are called yoi/rcs, “sorcerers,” a perpetual epithet, which 
frequently recurs in^ later literature.* In Ireland, St Patrick 
{cf. Windisch, I. T.^ i. 7, 48) invokes various virtues fri lyrichta 
ban ocm gdbmd ocus druad, “ against the incantations of women, 
smiths, and Druids.” Again, the well-known Slavonic saints, 
Kuzma and Demian, who otherwise pass as skilful physicians 
{<fiapfiaK€t9i like the Daotyli), appear in Russian popular tales “ as 
holy and supernatural (y^re^) smiths, in frequent conflict with 
snakes ” (cf. W. R, S. Ralston, Husatan Folk Tales, p. 70, and The 
Songs of the Fussian People, p. 198), The Teutonic figure of 
Wieland is an equally magical person throughout, and in the 
Finnic and Esthonian north, also, a good piece of the smith's art 
cannot dispense with magic. At any rate, the way in which, both 
in the Wilkina saga (c/. p. 94 of Hagen’s edition) and in the 
Kalevipoeg (cf. Ge$., vi. 399-416), the forging of famous swords is 
represented shows that in the period of these monuments a skilful 
smith could not be conceived as practising his craft without the 
aid of hidden arts. In Greece and Germany, stories, almost 
absolutely identical, were told of master smiths who worked 
invisible. Even Pytheas in his yyg TrcpioSio states that invisible 
smithying was carried on in the islands of Lipara and Strongyle. 
You laid down the unwrought iron, and on the next day received, 
ready made, the sword, or whatever it was that was wished for 
(cf Schol. to ApolL A,, iv. 761). Precisely the same story is told 
in England and Germany, especially in Anglo-Saxon (cf. X. iv. 
p. 96,/., and A. H. Kuhn, Sagen, Gehrdttche und Mdrchen am West- 
falen, i. Nos. 36, 40 — of invisible water-smiths — 49, 52, 53 — in- 
visible Sgbnauks — 55, 76), f 

The number (three) of the mythical smiths (KeA/xw, Aafxvafiwevs, 
^Ak/xov; cf. p. 165, note) which we have met with amongst the Greeks, 
and which recurs amongst the ancient Germans and Romans, 
deserves to be noted. Not only has Volundr two brothers in the 
Edda, an old German buoch expressly names as the most famous 

* The passage of the Phoronis runs 

'^EvBa y^ijres 

'iSaioi ^p6yes HvSpes, 6p4<rT(poi oIkC 4vatov 
K4\fnv Aapvaptvevs re /i/yas Ka\ iir4p$ios 

BtpJkftovrfs ^peirfs ’ASpTjjrTfitjj, 

Of vpuroi r4xvyiv ToXvfvhTios 'HipaitTroio 
E$pop iy oipeC'pa't ydirats i6fvra clS/ipoy 
*E* irDp T* IfvtyKay #cal iipiirptirh 4pyoy 4d«t(ay. 

Of. Strabo, C. 473, itWoi &KKot>s fxvOlaviriv, kitdpois Aropa <ruydirroyres 

vdvres «al yirjTat iveiK'fiipao-i ..... Other names of tlie three 

master smiths are; — Chalkoii, Chrysoji, Argyron, orAtSicosj K4\fiis, Aaftyap(ve6s, 
or MtJxcw, AiJkoj, Kdpveos (?). As to these and their meaning, <f. PreUvvitz, 
loe. cit 

+ Exactly the same thing is related of the Veddahs of Ceylon : “ When they 
wanted a weapon, they took a piece of meat by the night to the workshop of a 
smith, hung up a leaf cut out in the shape of the desired weapon by the side 
of it, and if the work was done according to the pattern, they took it away 
and brought more meat. " '’Of 3. Lubbock, PrehisUn'k Times, i. 60, 
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smittemeister (three smiths) Mime, Hertrich, andWieland ; and, so too, 
a prose couclusion of the old French romance of Fierabras speaks 
of three brothers, Oaland (Wieland), Magnificans, and Ainsiax, who 
wrought nine famous swords {cf. W. Grimm, Die deutsche ffeldenaage, 
pp. 146 and 43). A. Kuhn also, loc. cit., i. No. 92, knows a story of 
three smiths called KrSse. It should be noted that the Hindu 
rlhil appear in threes. Cf, B, R. (dictionary). 

If, however, the smith is credited with the highest degree of 
skill possible to man, it is not difficult to. understand that other 
arts were also ascribed to him. Particular mention must be made 
here of the smith’s skill not only in medicine, which we have 
already alluded to, but also in music, poetry, and the dance. As 
the ’ISatot AaKTvXot, although they are first and foremost the 
powers that presided over the most ancient metallurgy, neverthe- 
less are said to have brought the first melodies from Phrygia to 
Greece, and to have invented the dactyl; so, too, the German elves 
have “ an irresistible tendency to music and the dance ” (cf, Grimm, 
Myth,^^ p. 438). To no idea are the words smith and smithying so 
often applied as to that of poetry and song (O.N. Ijddasmidr^ O.H.G. 
leodslaho, to smithy verses, &c.), and even in the later Middle 
Ages poet-smiths are known (cf, W. Waokemagel, Kleiner e 
Sch/iHfteni i. p. 49). 

The note of mysticism, which characterises the production of 
works of the smith’s art, appears however in another point 
common to Greek and German smith sagas : that is, the element 
of treachery and fraud, which is wnnt to reside in the best works 
particularly. The invisible bonds with which Hephmstus sur- 
rounds his marriage bed, Hera’s throne Berfxov's the 

necklace of Harmonia, which brings misfortune even to the last 
generation, are evidence of this on classic ground. In the same way, 
on Teutonic ground, Vdlundr-Wielant is a deceitful fellow. When 
he has killed King Nidudr’s sons, it is said of him : “ The skull 
under the hair I set in silver and sent to Nidudr. Of the eyes I 
made precious stones and sent them to Nidudr’s false wife. Then 
from two of the teeth I made an ornament for the breast and sent 
it to Bodvildr” (Simrock). Reigin and Mime again are depicted 
by the German saga as wily, treacherous smiths. In the Finnic 
Kalevala swords are whetted by Hiisi, the evil principle ; and it is 
Hiisi’s birds, the hornets (cf. ix. 230,/.), which drop the black venom 
of adders, the hiss of poisonous snakes, &c., into the steel. 

This conception, however, has been most characteristically 
developed by the ancient Germans. 

Amount them W-ieland gradually became the deceitful, treacher- ■ 
ous magician, and it was inevitable when the Christian world pro- 
cured the northern countries the acquaintance of the devil that 
the priests should eagerly avail themselves of the person of the 
malevolent smith to illustrate the Christian idea of the Evil One to 
their heathen flocks. It is beyond all doubt that the old German 
conceptions of the smith and the devil have many features in 
common. The devil is the swarze master of soot-begrimed hell, 
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he smithies and works like Wieland, above all he is hirikehein 
{diahle hoiteux) like the Norse Volundr and the Greek Hephsestus, 
with the latter of whom he has further in common his fall from 
heaven (St Luke, x. 18, and cf. Grimm, Myth,\ p. 940, and iii,*, 
p. 294). The devil who smithies invisible {cf. above, p. 165) is 
mentioned by A. Kuhn, loc.cit.^ i. No. 66. Butthe length of time that 
traces of the idea that the smith was a magician, and in league with 
the devil, continued to exist in Germany is shown by the interest- 
ing tale by Parson Petersen in the seventeenth century (in Frey- 
Bilder aus d&r deuUchen Yergangmheit, iv. p. 60,/.) of the 
“hereditary smith,'' who is said to knock out the eye of an 
unknown thief by means of all sorts of diabolical arts. 

The transference of the art of smithying from divine and super- 
natural beings to men, and the gradual growth of a special guild 
of smiths, are best illustrated from Teutonic antiquity. Whereas, 
as far as I know, no hero or demi-god is mentioned by name in 
classical tradition as making his sword or his shield for himself ; 
amongst the Germans we come across numerous heroes of noble 
birth who know how to work at the smithy for themselves. I 
mention here SkaUagrim, Kveldulf’s son, in Iceland {cf. Weinhold, 
AUn. Lebmt p. 93), young Siegfried, Albuin, the king of the Longo- 
bardi, and others {cf. Paulus Diac., i. 27). Names of other half 
mythical, half historical smiths are : Mime, Hartrioh, Eokenbrecht, 
Mimringus, Madelg^r, Amilias, ifeo. Wealthy men erected smithies 
in their forests, the remains of which are stiU to be traced in Ice- 
land and in the west of Germany by the charcoal and slag. In 
Ireland also the most ancient smithies were placed in tha most 
sequestered woods {cf. 0 'Curry, Manners and Gv^tomSf ii. p. 246)] 
and so, too, in the Esthonian saga (vi. 147, /), Kalevipoeg* after 
wandering long finds hidden in the deepest depths of the wood the 
only smithy in which he can obtain his magic sword 


Then at: ^-i-rer 

Saw the • '■ • . ■ 

When, he entered on tne vauey, 

While yet distant, to hia ears 
Came the roar of bellows blowing, 
And the beat of hammers striking, 

As, to time, they smote the anvil, ko. 


The Fridolin saga, which turns on a smithy of this kind, 
to all branches of the Teutonic family (c/. Weinhold, 0 ^. at., p. 94,/.). 
Skilful smiths were held in the highest esteem. King ^eiserich 
even elevated one to the rank of count ; and the killing of a smith, 
especially a goldsmith, is always threatened by the laws with a 


* The young hero of Esthonia may be compared in “‘“ny 
‘^iffuid-SieSa As the latter with his hammer drives tn die erde the 
n®ty anvil of the smith Mime, so with his magic sword Kalovipoeg cleaves 


The heavy anvil, 
And the block with rings surrounded 
Which upheld it, to the bottom. 
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mucli heavier fine than in the case of other vassals {cf, Wackemagel, 
KL Schrifimi L p. 46). 

In Finland, smiths to the present day stand in the highest estima- 
tion. They are presented with brandy to keep them in good temper, 
and the proverb runs : — 

Fine bread always for the smith, and 
Dainty morsels for the hammerer. 

(c/. Ahlqvist, op. citf p. 60). 

Finally, the custom of giving a sword a name of its own, as 
though it were a living being (cf. Siegfried’s Balmung, Wieland’s 
Mimung, Bedvulfs Nagling, Eoland’s Dumdart, <fec.), appears to be 
confined to the Teutons. 

Herewith we conclude this brief collection of the traits of affinity 
between Indo-Germanic and non-Indo-Germanic stories of the 
smith. It may readily be made more complete by those of greater 
knowledge. 

To sum up the results of this chapter it has been shown first 
that in the linguistic relations of the Indo-Europeans no reason is to 
be found for referring the development of the smith’s craft to the 
primitive Indo-European period; and, secondly, that the ambiguity 
of the myths and stories relating to the smith and his art does not 
seem to us adapted to compensate for the lack of linguistic proof. 

We now turn to the history of the individual metals themselves, 
from which we hope to obtain more trustworthy data for the 
problem under discussion. 



CHAPTER IV. 


GOLD. 

Gold, renowned in story ^ gold, whicli glitters in the sands of rivers, 
and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains pure and un- 
mixed; gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desire of the 
savage as much as the ease with v^hich it can be worked attracts 
the artistic sense of more civilised man; gold, highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melius 
irrepertum now as /crro nocentim^ but which is equally desired by 
all, won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history. The ancients indeed 
can tell of a time when in the words of Lucretius (v. 1272) i — 

Fuit in pretio magis oes, aurumque jacciat propter inutilUcUem ; 

but this view of a whilom contempt for gold as compared with the 
other metals finds no support in actual fact. 

The very dawn of history illumines a land richly blessed by the 
concourse of the most precious metals — Egypt {cf. Lepsius, Die 
Metalle in den dgyptischen Inschnften^ Abb. der Berl. Ak. d. W. 
phil-hist. KL, 1871, p. 31). With especial frequency do the 
^Ethiopians and the southern nations generally appear in repre- 
sentations and inscriptions, bringing rich tribute from their 
auriferous home in the shape of purses, rings, plates, bars, bricks. • 
But the Assyrians also, the Botennu of the inscriptions, and various 
tribes of Syria, the Tahi, the Chetites, the people of Megiddo, are 
represented as gold-bringing tributaries, which points to the in- 
ference that in ancient times gold as well as copper may have been 
mined with success in Lebanon. 

The name for gold in Egyptian is nuh, Koptio notibf whence 
Nubia seems to derive its name. The' figurative symbol for 

gold, j which has been preseiwed in Benihassan in its 

original form, ^ represents a cloth folded, with two 

comers, in which the grains of gold were washed and shaken. In 
the older symbol the sac or bag can be recognised with the water 
trickling out (c/. Hebr. sdgag', G. o-owckcco). In Thebes the bag was 
shaken in the air by two people. Oyer it is written “ preparing 
gold.’’ In ancient Egyptian inscriptions two kinds of gold are 
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distinguished : nub en set, “gold of the cliffs,” moimtaiu gold, and 
nub en laUy “ river gold,” the latter of which is collected at the 
present day in quills, under the name of tibber, by the negroes on 
the Blue Nile. 

It is scarcely open to doubt that it was river gold which first 
attracted the attention of man. For, if what Strabo, c. 146, says, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, is true, that in the auriferous sands 
of the Turdetanian rivers occasionally masses weighing half a 
pound (called ttoXcil*) are found, the same may have been the case 
in rivers of other auriferous lands at the time when gold first begau 
to be worked;! though it also seems that in times of remote 
antiquity the precious metal was to be obtained from mountains 
with the expenditure of less energy than it is now. Polybius (in 
Strabo, c. 208) relates that amongst the Norio Taurisoi a gold-mine 
was found so productive that it was only necessary to remove the 
soil two or three feet in order at once to find gold that could be 
worked, and so on. 

In ancient Egypt accordingly the mining of gold goes back to 
times of the remotest antiquity. A very interesting description 
of the ancient Egyptian gold-mines as they are supposed to have 
been worked even by'the ancient kings has been transmitted to 
us by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 12, 14). He paints in gloomy colours 
the misery of the thousands of hapless criminals condemned by the 
sentence of the king to life-long penal labour in the mines, as they 
ply their cruel work in fetters, without rest night or day, driven 
by the merciless lash of their overseers, with lamps on their brows, 
gliding like ghosts through the gloomy galleries, without care for 
their bodies’ or clothing for their nakedness, so that the writer 
concludes with the words : avr^ yap ^ otofiai, Trotet TrpoBrjXov ws 
6 XpviTo^ ywecTLv phf hriirovoy iveif ^vX&k^v 6^ j(aA.€ir^v, cTTrovS^v Be 
fjL€y(<rrrfVy XPW‘'^ pecrov -^oovijs &€ Kat 

The proximity of a country famous for its rich gold deposits, 
and for the early practice of the arts of preparing and working 
gold, renders it probable that the Semites, who were connected by 
numerous historical ties with Egypt, had learned even in the 
earliest periods of their history to value and seek the precious 
metal, And, as a matter of fact, the Semites’ acquaintance with 
gold seems to go back to the time when they originally formed 
one community. At least this may be inferred from the agree- 
ment of several Semitic peoples in their names for this metal : 
Hebr. zdhdby Arab, dsahab, Chald. d{f)kahy Syrian daliboj Origin. 
Semit. dahabuy and Assyr. hurdsu — 'Robv, cJidrUz (only used poetic- 


* Probably an Iberian word. Of. Pliny, Bist, Nat, xxxiii. c, 4, a. 21 ; 
“ Auinra arrugia qiiseaitum non coquitur, sed statim suura est. Inveniuntur 
ita inassee. Nec non In putei setiam denaa excedentes libras Palacas (Hispani 
vocantjl, alii palicurnas ; iidem quod niinutum est balucem vocant," Of. 

■ ■ - ■ Thus 

C®;' iL ■ , in the 

Timolus, that brought Crcesus his enormous wealth. But even in Strabo’s 
time iKXiXoiire rh 
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ally). Both words connote “the glistening, shining metal.” A 
third designation, Hebr. heUm (synonymous with zdlidh)^ recurs in 
the Egyptian haBdma (Z. f. dgypt, Spr. und Altertk, x. pp, 44 and 
114, and xh. p. 149). 

A special term for gold, not connected with these words, gmh- 
kin, the meaning of which is given as the “pliant metal,” was 
possessed by the Sumerian population of Babylon. But this word, 
like the other Sumerian names of metals, with the exception of 
copper, appears for the first time in relatively recent texts (with 
ideograms compounded), and the linguistic formation according to 
Hommel {Die vormmitischeTi Culturen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 409, /.) 
indicates that the Sumerians obtained their knowledge of most 
metals, and amongst them of gold, in or from Babylon. 

Through the ancient gate of nations, and of Median and Semitic 
intercourse, through the passes of the Zagros chain we come for 
the first time on to Indo-Germanic ground, A triangle, drawn from 
the northernmost point of the Persian Gulf and the southernmost 
point of the Caspian Sea to the mouths of the Ganges, includes 
roughly the abode of a group of peoples, which, as we have seen, 
were united from the earliest period of their history by the closest 
bonds of speech and civilisation — ^the Hindu-Persian branch. Was 
this branch already acquainted with gold at the time when it was 
united? We may venture, I think, to say 
"j ■■ ^ -tion. The ancient joame of this metal in the 

Vedas, hi/raiiya, coiTesponds, not only in the root-syllable, but 
also — and to this, as we have seen, especial weight must be 
attached — in suffix, with the zaranya of the Avesta. In neither 
language is a trace of an earlier meaning (c/. above, p. 120) re- 
tained. In all modern Persian dialects — in _N. Pers. zar; in 
Kurd, zer^ zi/r^ zSr; in Afghan, zar; Beluchee zar (Z. K, A/., iv. 
p. 425) ; in Bokharian (Klaproth, As. Dolygl.y p. 252) ; Parsee 
tar — ^the word recurs, and also beyond doubt in the remotest 
member of Iranian, Ossetic, where it occurs as mtgharin (in the 
Digoric dialect sugh-zarine^ “ pure gold Hlibsohmann, Omt, Spr.j 
p. 56), Parsee ieli, N. Pers. Ulah, tiU, tildh, Arab, teld is isolated 
(of. Z. d. M, xxxvi. p. 61). 

As in other respects so in its name for gold, Armenian stands 
remote from the Hindu-Persian languages, except in so far as the 
Persian zar has penetrated into it, in the shape of suoh loan-w'ords 
as zarih^ “leaf-gold, tinsel,” &c. (cf. Z, d> M, 6?., xxxv. p, 558). 

Gold in Armenian is osK, wdiich can scarcely be Indo-Germanic 
or of ancient Armenian origin. It resembles — more it is impossible 
to say — on the one hand the above-mentioned Sumerian names for 
gold, gmhhin, gushgin; on the other, the Georgian ohro^ oher^ 
“gold,” which has passed into some North and West Caucasian 
languages ; ♦ and, perhaps, also the Finn, mshiy “ copper, bronze ” 
{cf, P. Jensen, Z, f, Assyr., i. 264), since elsewhere also in the East 
Asiatic languages we have proof of a change between the meanings 
* For the rest the Caueafiiau names fnv gold (Lesghiaii rmsed, miaidt, 
MiziHeghian desi, desau) stand quite isolated. 
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copper” and “gold” (Jakut. altun “copper:” the usual mean- 
ing of “ gold ” elsewhere in the Turko-Tataric languages). 

Our assumption that gold was known in the primitive Hindu- 
Persian period, which is shai’ed both by Geiger {Musdon^ iv. 17) 
and by Spiegel {Arische Periode, p. 33), finds further support in the 
nature of the country, in which we must suppose the Hindu- 
Persian period to have been spent. ISTot only the most important 
tributary of the Oxus, the Folytimetus of the ancients, which at 
the present day is called ^erafsohdn, “ the gold-bearer,” but also 
the streams which descend north and south from the Hindu 
Kusoh, carry sand glittering with gold in their waters, which 
must have early attracted the attention of the population. The 
same holds good of the streams which flow down the west and 
south-west sides of the Himalaya.* 

According to the views of the ancients, especially of Herodotus 
and Megasthenes, India, in consequence of an erroneous application 
to the whole of it, of what was known as to the north-west of it, 
passes as a country blessed with gold, Pliny (But. vi. 25) 
tells of a gold and silver island, Chryse and Argyre (east of 
the estuary of the Ganges, later ■xpvir^ modern 

Malacca; ef. Kiepert, Bandhuch d. a. Geog., p. 42). “Thou gold- 
abounding Sindhu,” “thou river with the golden bed ” (hiranydytj 
hiranyavartmt), are the terms applied in the hymns of the Higveda 
to the Indus. Gold-mine^, and also gold-washing (Zimmer, AlUnd. 
Lehm^ p. 49, /.), are mentioned, and generally a consuming 
passion for the precious metal is displayed in the most open fashion 
by the worthy poets of the Rigveda. Again, the custom of 
cleaning the gold obtained from the mines with water, which we 
came accross in Egypt, is mentioned in Yedio texts (adbhyb' 
hiraipyam punanti)', cf. Zimmer, Altind. Lehen^ p. 49 / A 
luxuriant terminology flourishes in later Sanskrit for the metal, 
the object of desire to all.f 

Of these later Sanskrit names for gold I will only call attention 
to one, which in a fabulous shape found its way to the west at a 
very early period. Herodotus (iii. 102-105), and others after 
him, informs us of a valiant people in the north of India who set 
out into the d 68614; on camels at the first streak of dawn to fetch 
gold. “ There are ants there, in size between a dog and a fox, 
and of extraordinary swiftness, which burrow in the earth, after 
the fashion of ants, and throw up heaps of a golden sand. The 

* Aa is well known, some scholars have endeavoured to find in Sans, rasd 
(a mythical river of the extreme north) «= Zend rahha (mythical stream) a 
recollection, common to both branches of the Hindu-Persian group, of a great 
river in'tlie land from which tJiey came, the Jaxartes CApd^ns). Of. Spiegel, 
AriscJie Periodc, p. 107, 

t Of. Pott, Etym. Forschmgm, ii. p, 410, /. He reviews Hindu names for 
gold under four heads ; sheen and colour, real or imaginary place of discovery, 
qualities or lauilatory epithets, uncertain origin. Of. tb. for the Sanskrit 
names of the other metals. Narnhari’s Mdjaivighayiu (in the middle of the 
tliirteonth century of our era), ed. by R. Garbo, Leipzig, mentions forty-two 
names for gold {cf. p. 33, /.). 
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thing is to load the camels with this sand as rapidly as possible 
and get home before the cool of the day, For though these ants 
remain concealed during the heat, afterwards they come out of 
their holes, and guided by the scent give chase to the gold-robbers.” 
This story, which was widely spread in antiquity, is alluded to in 
Hesyohius’ gloss Now, as a matter of fact, 

there is a kind of gold called by the Hindus pipUika^ “ants” 
(Mahdbhdratat ii., 1860), brought from a North Indian tribe 
named the Barada, who were called gold-hunters even by the 
ancients, and according to Lassen it is probable that the name 
indicates a kind of marmot animal still to be found in the sandy 
plains of Thibet, which lives in communities and burrows like 
ants. The sand thrown up by these creatures may often have 
contained gold, and may have caused the Hindu gold-seokers to 
imagine that these animals had a peculiar instinct for discovering 
the metal. 

Another explanation of the story of the gold-digging ants 
assumes that by these mysterious beasts we are to understand a 
Thibetan variety of the human species ; and, indeed, recent explora- 
tions in Thibet have revealed numerous families of Thibetan gold- 
diggers living together in communities, and they, in the depths of 
winter, wrapped up to the ears in hides and skins, guarded by 
great, fierce dogs, dig with long iron spades for the gold which is to 
he found in abundance (cf. Ansland, 1873, p. 39). 

Now that w'e have traversed the ancient civilisations of the East, 
from the banks of the Nile to the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and have 
found everywhere that joy in the precious metal and longing for it 
go back to a point in time which can only be reached by means of 
Comparative Philology, let us return to our own quarter of the 
globe, Europe. 

Nature has not entirely refused her good things to Europe 
either. We have accounts even in antiquity of the wealth of 
Spain, Gaul, Switzerland, Noricum, Macedonia. Time after time 
gold has been discovered in Great Britain and Ireland, in Bohemia, 
Austria, Hungary, in the sands of the Banuhe, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, the Eder, the Sohwarza, the Rhone, &c., though frequently 
it has only made but a poor return for considerable labour. 
Amongst the most important prehistoric finds of gold in Europe 

1 .« ,,, ,jT, .. . .1 j ... -rp, vy, Siebeubiirge,m theNorselands, 

"i also and Myoenoe exhibit gold; 

the Swiss lake-dwellings but little, as at St Aubin and Moeringen. 
M, Much, who, in his book Die Kupferzeit in Dnropa, deals with 
gold also in ancient Europe (p. 176, /.), comes to the conclusion in 
the first place that gold appears much later than copper in the 
culture of the European Aryans ; next, that it appears first of all 
in the south-east of their region, whither it may have made its 
way through the influence of Asiatic and Semitic culture. 

* Of, also Heliodorus, JSthu^ica : reifnjirav /ueri to6tous (Seri bringing silk, 
and Arabians bringing spice), •* ritr TpttyAoSvriKvs, fnvpfiiiKiay 

vpoarKofilCorrts, and Philostr. Apoll, vL 1. 
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A sure decision as to the origin and spread of gold in Europe 
can soai'cely be reached this way. Let us, therefore, commit our- 
selves to the guidance of Comparative Philology here again, and 
follow it first to the starting-point of European civilisation, the 
classic region of the Mediterranean. 

In Greek gold is ^ word which various savants refer to 

a stem-form ^xep-rtos or *;(pT5-Ttos, compare with the Hindu-Persian 
names for gold given above, and then use as an argument to show 
that the original Indo-Germanio period was acquainted with gold. 
I will not here go into what seem to me the insuperable gram- 
matical difficulties in. the way of this comparison, I would only 
point out that even if the correctness of such a stem-form as 
Xsp-rm or ;(piiTtos for be granted, it is 'quite out of the 

question to draw a satisfactory conclusion from it as to the exist- 
ence of a word for gold in the vocabulary of the primeval Indo- 
Germanio language, because of the complete dis^ilarity between 
its suffix and those of the Asiatic words (c/. above, p. I3^). 

All difficulties vanish the moment we decide, in company with 
Kenan, V. Hehn, Benfey, and others, to see in the Greek xpucrov a' 
loan-word from the Hebr. chdr4Zf Assyr. /burdsu, which the 
Pheuicians, whose agency in this matter htis the most claim on 
our notice, may well have been aquainted with, owing to the 
affinity of their language with that of the Northern Semites, and 
which, as inscriptions recently discovered show (c/. V. Hchu, 
Kulturpjianmh u, Eaustiere^j p. 461 ; Z. d. D. AT. (y., xxx. 137), was 
the usual name for the gold. That the Pheuician, to whose skill 
in mining obvious reference is made in Job xxviii. 1~11 (” silver 
has its veins and gold has its place of melting,’’ &c,), opened the 
first gold-mines in Greece, on the Island of Thasos and Mount 
Pangasum-, is a fact which has long been recognised, Herodotus, 
who had inspected the mines abandoned by them on the south 
coast of Thrace, states that here the Phenioians had undermined 
a whole mountain. Awi metalla etfiaturam^ says Pliny, vii. 197, 
Cadmus PJmnix ad Pangmum montem invenit. A list of mines 
worked by fabulously wealthy kings of Asia Minor and Greece is 
given by Strabo, c. 680.* Arabia, too, was a great centre of Semitic 
wealth in gold. The- fact that the expeditions of the Phenioians 
to the eastern coast and districts of Greece tools* place in the 
fifteenth century, explains how it is that is at home in 

Greek from the very beginning, and is in common use for formin^y 
names of persons and places. For the rest, as to the gleam o^ 
gold which irradiates the Homeric world, what a famous antiquary 


* i 'tavrd\ov itXoStos Ka\ r&v Ut^oviiSiv hirh r&p ircpl ^pvytav 
^iirv\ov fiertiWwy iy^pero, 6 Si’KdSjuov [iK rSip] irepl &p4kvp Kal rb Uayyaiop 
Spos. 6 Se Xlpidfiov iit rQp ip *A(rr6pots irepl ^A$vbop xpwo-elewj's Kal pvp tri 
Kal T& 6p6ypara trr)fx.e7a rijy wdlXat neraWelag. 
6 Si MlSov iK TUP repl rb Bippiop Spot, 6 Si T^yov Kol *A\v<Ittov koI Kooiaov 

" ' ‘ >A . \ . 
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(Schomann) remarks may be accepted, mm grano scdu, in spite of 
Schliemann’s discoveries': “ Can any one doubt that all this is poetic 
gold, with which it was no harder for Greek singers to deck out 
their heroes than it was for the poets of the Middle Ages to deck 
out the heroes of Teutonic sagas, where also red gold is plenty ? ” 

At any rate, according to Hdt., ii. 69, the Lacedsomonians even 
in the sixth century, when they wished to erect a statue to Apollo, 
had to send to Croesus of Lydia to buy the necessary gold. Cf. 
further, Bliimner, Term, u, Techn.^ iv. 11. 

So, too, it was from Semitic Asia-Minor, though at a much later 
date, and not through Phenician agency, that the fiva (Lat. mina\ 
which first occurs in Herodotus, penetrated to Greece from Assyr. 
manahy which reappears in Akkad, mana and Egypt, miny hut 
scarcely in Sans. Tnand (M. Muller, Biographiesy Ac., p. 115). 

But though in this way it was from the Semitic world that the 
gleam of gold first shone upon the Greeks, still at a very early 
date news may have reached the Hellenes, through the Pontic 
colonies, of the rich treasures of metals that slumbered in the 
ravines of the Ural and Altai mountains. 

Again, it is Herodotus (iv. 24-31) who tells us that in a land 
to the north-east of the Pontic factories, where the ground is 
frozen hard eight months in the year, and where the air full of 
feathers” casts a wintry veil over the landscape, there dwells a 
one-eyed people, whom the Scyths call Arimaspi. As far as the 
baldheads, whose name is Argipptei, Hellenic merchants had pene- 
trated, not however without having first had to cross a mountain 
(the Ural). But beyond them no Greek. had pushed; for lofty, 
pathless mountains (the western end of the Altai) barred the way. 
Only so much was known with certainty : that to the east lay the' 
IsSedones, whose customs also were known. What, however, was 
known of the land of the Aiimospi and the gold-guarding griffins 
was learned from the Issedones. Indeed, the Turko-Tataric branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, situate at the western end 
of the Altai, must have observed the treasures offered to their 
notice Vy nature at a very early period. In spite of the enormous 
geographical area occupied by this family of peoples, of whom I 
will only name the more familiar Jakuts, Baschkirs, and Kirghishes, 
the Uigurs, Usbeks, Turkomans, and Osmanlis of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, throughout the whole region from the Dar- 
danelles to the banks of the Lena, the same name for gold, altuny 
allyrty Utyny <fec.,* recurs, a word which has penetrated to the 
eifereme north-east of Asia, into the Samoyed and Tungusio 
languages, and etymologically can hardly .be dissociated from 
the name of the auriferous Altai {cf, Klaproth, Spradiatlas in Asia 
polyglottay pp. 8 and 28). Still more noteworthy is it that on 
the vessels of gold and silver which have been discovered in the 

* In Jakutic alone aUxin does not mean gold hut copper, whereas gold in 
a very remarkable way is designated “red silver,” kHmya from the 

Turko-Tataric word* for silver. €f, in later Sanskrit mahdrc^'ata, “great 
silver "—gold. 
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Altai district and in ancient Tschudic graves in large quantities, 
according to Sjogren (q/. above, p. 163; loc. cit., p. 170), the picture 
of the fabulous griffin of antiquity has been observed. Amongst 
the Scythian tribes, too, Herodotus found much wealth of gold but 
no silver (iv. 71; Strabo, p. 163). 

This strange northern world, then, touched the outposts of 
Hellenic civilisation as a land of marvels and fairy-tales, and it is 
quite possible that when brought into this connection another of 
the most beautiful of the legends of classical antiquity, the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece, acquires a 
special significance. Strabo, e. 499, was of this opinion. He 
mentions the wealth of Colohos in gold, and relates that the 
barbarians caught the gold in the mountain streams by means of 
perforated troughs and rough fleeces. This was the origin of the 
fable of the golden fleeces.* For the rest, the story of the Argo- 
nauts was not a native Greek tale, but belonged to the Minyse, 
that is to say, in all probability was a tale of Phoiniko-Semitio 
navigation (cf. Kiepert, Leh/rlmck d. altm Geographies p. 242, and 
Peter, Zeittafeln^s P* 11)> which was subsequently worked up in 
the . true Greek spirit 

We now proceed to the Italian tribes of the Apennine peninsula. 
The Latin name for gold is in Latin aurum, in Sabine (Paul. Diac., 
p. 9. 3) amuMs which points to an Italian stem-form auso. This 
form is properly compared with words such as Lat. aurdra (*a«sdsa), 
“dawn,” uro (%s<3), “burn and, as is indicated by Lat. aur-Ugo, 
“jaundice,” it originally meant “ shining,” “ yellow,” then “ gold.” 
Here the one thing remarkable is that the Italians did not, like 
other Indo-Europeans who have special words for gold (cf. Sans. 

Zend zaraiiyas and Goth. gulp = O.S. zlato)j draw upon 
the root ghel, “ to be yellow,” with which they were acquainted 
(Lat. helvtcs). To the latter, besides, must be referred Phrygian 
ykovpog ( ; G, “ green, yellow ”), “ gold,” and 

(O.S. zelenits “yellow, green”), which occurs in Hesych. without 
an iOvLKov, 

No indication where the Italians may first have made acquaint- 
ance with gold, whether on the side of Etruria, Spain (Basque 
urreas urregoria, “gold”), or Greece, is given unfortunately in 
language or elsewhere. It is noteworthy that no gold could be 
detected in the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po. Still there 
was a decree even in the Twelve Tables, according to which all 
gold was to be excluded from burials : excipitur aurumy quo dentes 
vincti. 

Clearer are the ways by. which gold travelled from Italy to the 
rest of Europe. All Celtic languages have borrowed their word 

^ vaph roirois 51 \4yfrai Kal XP»<rhy Kara^ipeiy robs xeipdppovf, & 7 roSex^{r 6 tti 
S avTbv Tovs fiapfidpovs ipdryais KaTciTiTpr]fjLiyais Kal jj.<t\\uTaTs SopaTs: dtp’ 

5tj fiepvdfTa-eai Ka\ rb xpvtrSfiaWoy 5e>os. Why 0. Gruppe, Woohemchr. /. 
klass, jphil., 1884, No. 10, will see in these and similar stories myths “of the 
conquest of the golden waves by the sun-god, after defeating the monsters of 
the night, I do not comprehend. 
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for goM from Latin. Irish dr, gen. 6vr^ Cymr. awr^ Camhr. o«r, ewr, 
Ac. , come from the Latin awnm. W e here have a delightful instance 
for the student of language, in which it is possible by means of 
cogent phonetic laws to establish in the most conclusive manner 
possible the fact that of two words one is a loan-word jfroni the 
other. If the Italian form amom were akin to the Celtic, it must 
for instance in Irish have lost its medial spirant, as is made clear 
by the case of Ir. siW, “ sister,” from «= Lat. aoror from 

it could not possibly have developed an r, for such a phonetic 
change is absolutely foreign to Celtic.* 

Hence, an important .piece of chronology can he established. 
The change of a between two vowels into r was accomplished about 
the time of the Samnite war, the way for it therefore must have 
been paved in popular speech at least fifty years before. But this 
agrees most excellently with the. time of the great Celtic move- 
ments southwards and eastwards which introduced the black day 
of Allia into the Roman calendar, when, according to the Roman 
story, the insolent Ga\il threw his sword into the scales against a 
thousand pounds of Roman gold. After this time the Gauls are 
pictured as fond of gold and rich in gold (of. Diod, Sic.^ v. 27). 

In the same way that Italian gold penetrated to the Celtic west, 
it also travelled to the Illyrian tribes of the northern Balkan 
peninsula. The sole remnant of these tribes, Albanian, presents us 
■svith dr, ap-i, which is certainly borrowed ftnm -the Lat. aurum ; 
another word, <^Vopt-ov, in the Gegic dialect 

for coined gold, which, like the Mgr. comes 

from fiorinuB^ pyriwus^ Ac., is also forthcoming. 

What seems to be the oldest loan, however, from the Italian 
mirunif inasmuch as it was effected at a time when the b between 
the two vowels was still intact, perhaps ooouis in the Baltic words, 
Pruss. ausis and Lith. dJcms, The latter form with the guttur^ 
inserted before the spirant is readily explained by the phonetic 
tendencies of the language (of, Lith. i-dkitantUf O.P. iusimtoru : 
Goth. Jmstcndt). As regards the path followed by this loan, 
it is known that in very early times there existed a trade-route 
between the Adriatic and the Baltic, by which the valuable pro- 
duct of the north, amber^ was conveyed to the Italian south. 
Beads of amber are found even in the lake-dwellings of the Po (c/l 
Helbig, Die Italiher in der Poehne^ p. 29). Now, by this route the 
north may have received, in exchange for the precious product of 
its sea, many pieces of the precious and baser metals from the 
south. What stands in the way of this ingenious but very bold 
conjecture of V. Hehn’s (p. 461) is the circumstance that, thanks 
to Genthe’s researches {Ueher dm etmskuchen Tamckkandel nock 
dem N'ordm)^ we know of a direct connection between the Etruscans 
and the amber coast of the Baltic, whereas the Romans made their 
lii*8t acq[uamtance with the amber through this well-known jouruey 

* Further, there are stUl traces in Old Irish of the final vn of the La tin axirum. 
in Stokes, Irish OlosseSy p. 162, the verse Is &r hglaUj “he is pure gold.” 

H 
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of the Roman knight who, under Nero, commercia ea et litora pera^ 
gravit {Phis. Hist. Nat., xxxvii. 3. 45). 

So long, therefore, as it cannot be demonstrated that a name for 
gold existed in Etruscan corresponding to the Italian amo-, the 
relation assumed between the Lithu-Prussian word and the Latin- 
must remain merely conjecture ; as it would bo equally possible 
that the Baltic languages possessed a word meaning shining," 
“yellow" {cf. Lith. anszrd,, “dawn"), corresponding to and- etymo- 
logically related with the Lat. awso-, and that they employed it 
independently to designate gold (0, Pr. but why Lith. dvjc^as 
with ht). 

The Lat, aurum found its way, though at a later period, into Old 
Scandinavian also. It was from the Romans that the Icelanders 
first got coined gold and named it eyrir\ gen. eyris^ pi. av/ra/r^ gen. 

in opposition to the uncoined gold (gull) which they had long 
been familiar with, and which was generally kept in the shape of 
rings {baugr)."*^ 

Let us now for a moment leave our quarter of the globe and 
betake ourselves to another centre from which gold was distributed, 
Iran. The Iranian name for gold made its way into the languages 
of nearly all the eastern members of the Finnic race, and that at a 
time when the old suffixes could not have been lost, as they are in 
the New Persian and Afghan dialects of .to-day. It is in Mordv. 
swiUi, Tscher. Wog. sQrn% Ostiak s6m% Wotiak and Syriah 

zami. The Magyars also {cf. Hung, arany) brought it with them 
to their new home. On the other hand, the West Finnic languages, 
under the influence of Teutonic culture, all took the Teutonic word 
for gold, Finnic Mlda^ Esthon. huld^ Lapp. golUy &o. That we 
here have not to do with casual coincidences is clearly proved by 
the exactly analogous relation of the names for another metal, iron, 
as we will show at greater length hereafter. 

Between the action of Roman influence on the one side and of 
Iranian influence on the other lies the domain of two great peoples, 
who are geographical neighbours, and according to the usual view 
form a closely connected group in the Indo-Germanio family of 
languages, the domain of the Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic peoples. We 
have already come across the agreement of Tout, smida and Slav. 

and we shall hereafter meet with many cases in which the 
northern tribes agree as regards points of metallurgy. The Slavs 
and Teutons agree in their name for gold also : Goth, yulth 
corresponds to the O.S. zlato^ which runs through all the Slavonic 
dialects. As the Lithu-Prussian name for gold is divergent^ it 
would seem that at the relatively very early time when an adjective 
meaning “yellow," and formed from the root ghel, established itself 
in the linguistic area of Teuto-Slavonio, in the sense of “ gold," the 


different explanation of the O.N. eyrir is given by Ahlqviat. 
IHe OuUurwUrkr in westjinn, Spr,, p. 192 : he compares it with O.N. ewro 
pi. wm, gen. etjrna (Goth, ausd, Lat. auris), “ ear,” which is to be explained 
by the early custom of using the eaiiapa of certain animals as small chanira HI. 
An analogy is offered by the Russ. poZihwto- “half an ear." 
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Baltic branch must have dwelt apart by itself. The Lettlanders 
may have possessed a word corresponding to the Litln dtJhm at 
an early period, and subsequently have exchanged it for the Slav. 

For the rest, gold was known to the tribes of the north for a 
long time only as coming from abroad, and at first probably as 
coming from the east {cf. Baumstark, Ausf, Erldutei'ung des allg, 
Teiles der Gtrmania^ p. 291), before they learnt to discover it in 
their own mountains and streams. Herodotus (iv. 104) depicts 
the Agathjursi, who dwelt in Siebenbiirgen, which is rich, in 
river gold, and in the neighbourhood of Teutonic tribes, as 
^v(rotf>6poL Nevertheless, in spite of Tacitus’ ideaHsing words, 
Germ. 6 : Argentum et aurum propitiine an vrati di negaverinty 
duHto. Nec tamm affirmaverim nuUam Germanics venam argentum 
aurumve gignere: quis enim scrutatus estf Possession et wu hand 
perinde afficiuntur, <Ssc., the auri sctcra fames invaded the north 
also at a very early period, as many passages in ancient authors 
show (cf. Baumstark, op. city p. 292). Never has the curse which 
hangs over the golden treasures hidden in the depths of earth 
foiind more majestic expression than in the German Nibelungenlied. 
For the sake of the glittering mettd, the fair-haired son of Germany 
learns to sell his arm to his country’s foe, and his belief in the 
inexhaustible wealth of the south in gold was not the least factor 
in the persistent impulse of the northern tribes to press on against 
the ancient Eoman empire, until at last they overthrew it. 

To sum up, it has been shown that both amongst the Semitic 
peoples and the Hindu-Persian branch of the Indo-Europeans, thkt 
is almost throughout Asia Minor, acquaintance with gold goes back 
to proethnio times. 

From Asia Minor gold travelled on the one hand through 
Phenician agency to Greece, on the other from Iranian ground to 
the Eastern Finns. Great influence on the further distribution of 
gold through Europe must have been exercised by Italy. The 
Italian word, the origin of which is not quite cleared up, found its 
way to the Celts, Albanians, Lithuanians, and in later times to the 
Scandinavians also. The Slavo-Teutons have a common name for 
gold, which must have established itself in this linguistic area at a 
very early date, perhaps owing to oriental influence. The Finns 
of the Baltic obtained their term for gold from the ancient 
Germans. 

On the other hand, the members of the Turko-Tatorio race 
originally grouped round the western end of the Altai (“the 
gold-abounding”) appear to have been acquainted with the 
treasures of their auriferous mountain' while yet in their origin^ 
home, and stories of them even in Herodotus’ time seem to have 
reached the outposts of Greek culture on the Pontus. 


CHAPTER V. 


SILVER. 

Among the various fluctuations of the order in which, as we 
have already explained, -the metals are enumerated in the monu- 
ments of the most ancient peoples, we must here call attention to 
the struggle which took place at on early time between gold and 
silver for the supremacy. It is in the oldest monuments, when the 
metals and other articles of value are being enumerated, that silver 
is placed much more commonly before gold than after it, and even 
of the Assyrian monuments it may at least be asserted that in them 
silver is mentioned as often before as after gold. 

The preference, thus demonstrated, for silver to gold at a very 
early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds its 
explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facta of archceology {cf. Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times^ pp. 3, 20, 22, 25), and is sufficiently explained by 
the circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in 
the sands of rivers, and on the whole is not of such widespread 
occurrence, and is harder to get than gold. Certainly the original 
Semites (c/. F, Hommel, Die J^amen, der Sdugetierey &c., p. 416) seem 
to have had a word for silver ^Assyr. ^a/tpu = Arab, zarfu^ by the side 
of Assyr. hispu Jcese^ as well as for gold; but in the Indo- 
Germanio area there is no lack of clear indications of the relatively 
late appearance of the former metal, The oldest collection of 
ancient metals in ancient India {Ydjman^yisamhitd^ xvii. 13) 
mentions immediately after hiraryya, “gold,^^ dycts, ‘*ore,” or rather 
“ iron in the Rigveda the later word for silver, ra^atd (clearly 
like dargatd, “visible,” from the root darg and yajatd^ “ venerable,” 
from root yaj\ appears only once, in the adjectival sense “ white,” 
used of a horse; and if in another Vedio text our metal is described 
under the general expression rajatdm hirariyam^ “ white gold,” * 
which is not worthy to be used as an offering (t/. Zimmer, AUind, 
Lehen^j}. 52,/.), this is but the same process as occurs in ancient 
Egyptian, where Aat, Copt, c/tat, “silver,” really means “bright, 
shining white,” and has the symbol for gold as its determinative. 
In Sumerian also the word ku-hahhar^ “ silver,” which' otherwise 

* Another explanation of the Sans. ■ ■ : . ■ . . by A. Kuhn 

Zeilschrift f. Sgyptischt Sprache und ... ■ 21 V He 

regards it as silver-gold— Egypt. < ■ • - • j- 
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I stands quite by itself, really means “white” or “shining” metal 

I (I\ Hommel, Die vorsemit. CultureUi p. 409). 

Majatd appears as a substantive in the meaning of “ silver ” for 
the first time in Hindu literature in the Atharvaveda* (c/. Zimmer, 
op, ctA, p. 63). 

The Iraniati dialects which, agreeing as they do in the name for 
gold, indicate their primeval acquaintance with that metal, show 
complete divergence in the designation of silver. DrezatOL^ which 
corresponds to the Sans, is confined tp the language of tlie 

Avesta. The Afghans have no special word for silver, but call it 
epin zar^ i.e., “ white gold.” H.P. sim, Kurd, ziw belong, according 
to Spiegel (Tradit. Lit d. Parsen^ ii. p. 370), to 0. acrrjjjLo^, “un- 
stamped,” Mod. G, d(njfiif “silver.” Another N, Pers. term nceqra 
“ argentum liguatumy^ Jezd. dialect nuqrja {Z. d, D. M, G.., xxxv 
p. 403), Beluohee nughra, is Arabian (nuhrah), Thp Ossetes, finally, 
have obviously borrowed their wor.d dvlist^ avzeete^ from the East 
Finnic languages Wotiak azve^, Syriah ezid^ Hung, ezmt (Perm, ozyi, 
Wotj. uzwd, &o., “ lead”), a culture route which we shall often 
have occasion to mention in our account of the metals. 

If, then, careful examination of Sanskrit and Persian shows that 
these peoples’ acquaintance with silver cannot go back to any great 
antiquity, it is self-evident that the agreement of Sans, repaid, Zend 
erezataj Armen. arcat<^ artsath with Lat. argentum^ on which has been 
rested the assumption that silver was known to the Indo-Europeans 
before their dispersion, niust be, at any rate as regards meaning, 
casual. But inasmuch as in countless languages, both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European, silver is indicated as “white, 
shining,” why may not the same adjective,! designating this colour, 
have been employed in different districts of the Indo-Euopean 
linguistic area to indicate the new metal? (c/. above, p. 120). 
a. Nevertheless the coincidence between Zend and Sanskxdt and 

Armenian may be due to, an actual connection. Of all the countries 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, wdth the sea-board of the Pontus to the 
north, is the richest in silver. According to Strabo (o. 530), Pom- 
pey w'as able to exact from- the defeated Tigraiies no less than six 
thousand talents of silver. In Marco Polo’s time silver-mines xvere 
worked, especially in the neighbourhood of Trebizond, with success 
{cf. Bitter, Erdkunde^ x. p. 272). North-west of Beiburtis a moun- 
tain at the present day called «“ silver-mountain,” 

and on it is a mining village GumisJtJchanaf “ silver-town,” in which, 

* The EddaniglMMib, ed. R, Garbe, p. 36, mentions seventeen later names 
for silver, of which those that are derived frojn the moon are the most interest- 
ing for the history of culture; candraldhaha, “ moon metal,” mndmhhdtt 
“ of the appearance of the moon,” caiidrahdsa, “ shining white like the 
moon.” 

t It appears, with modification of the stem, to have existed thus \'—*rng 
( — Sana. raj-cUd), — Zend eremta, Arm, arc-ato), — Lat. aj'g-cntum). 

The suffix was -ato. to the Celtic words, cf. below. 

In later times also names for silver are frequently obtained from words for 
“white.” <7/., e.g,, Bulg. reapm, Sorv. asjtrajaspm, Alb. asjMir, &c.: it«rirpor, 
“white” (Miklosich, TUrk. Mem., p. 8). 
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even in the year 1806, in spite of the rough methods of extraction, 
fifty -thousand piastres a month were obtained {of. A. Soetbeer, 
Edelrmetall Frodvktim ErgUnzun^sheft Nr. 67 z, PetermarmB 
Mitteilungmy p. 37). Its name in ancient times was^Ao-i/^a (c/, 
above, Kurd, ziw, <fco.,from Mod. G. aa^fii); whence the silver coins 
with the legend ’Acrt^«W (Tomsisohek, Ltbl. f. o. Phil.^ i. 126). 

If, then, we assume that in Armenia, which is rich in silver, a 
pre-existing adjective first established itself in the meaning of 
silver (Armen. arUath^ before the sound-shifting *argat-\ this term 
might easily have travelled to Iran, which is poor in silver (c/. 
W. Geiger, Osti/ran. CulUiTi pp. 147 and 389,/.), and may have been 
conveyed thence by the primeval trade-route between Imn and India 
(c/. A. Weber, Allg. MonaUchrifty 1853, p. 671) along the river 
Cabul to Hindustan. It may then have influenced the terms for 
silver in both lands. However, as we have said, such an 
assumption is unnecessary, especially as neither Northern India 
nor even Carmania or Baotria was entirely destitute of silver in 
antiquity (Blttmner, Term. «. Tech.^ iv. 31). 

For the rest, Armenia is the starting-point of the knowledge of 
silver in another direction at any rate, as is shown by the 
permeation of the Armenian word into numerous Caucasian 
dialects (Awario aratz^ ^ari araz, Quasi-Qumuq arz, &c.; cf. 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta\ p, 106). 

In Southern Europe the G. ipyvpoi is isolated from the other 
Indo-Germanio names for silver by its suffix -vpos,* and it gives no 
indication of the quarter from which the Greeks first obtained 
their knowledge of the white metal. But tradition here again in a 
remarkable way leads to the neighbourhood, at least of Armenia, to 
the coasts of Pontus Euiinus. Even Homer (iZ., ii. 857) mentions 
the Pontic town with the words : t^Xo^cv *AXv/3i?s, o$€v 

ipr^pov icnrl ytviOkrj ; and although in Attica, which was rich 
inaeed in silver, but whose mines only attained to any importance 
shortly before the Persian wars (cf, J. F. Eeitemeier, Gesckichte des 
Berghaues u. MUttenwessms hei den alien Yolkem^ 1786, p. 67), th^ 
discovery of silver was ascribed to the tribal hero ErichthoniuSf 
yet according to another statement it was due to the distant 
Scj^ians. ArgcpiAuni^ says Pliny, Eist. Nat, vii. 66. 197, invenit 
Erichihonius Aiheniemis, ut alii J^aem, and in Eygini Fab. (ed. M. 
Schmidt), p. 149, it is said ; Indus rex in Scythia argentu/ni primus 
invenit, gucd Ertcilithonius Athenas primum atiulit. 

The latter appearance of silver in ancient Greece is indicated 
also by the fact that the stem Apyvpo- is scarcely ever used in the 
formation of names of persons and places, whereas the stem 
(of. above, p. 174) is commonly so employed. It also deserves notice 
that in Homer, the stem dpyvpo- appears in compounds only four 
tinxet,. while on the other hand the stem xpwo- occurs thirteen 
times. Under the influence of Phenioian commerce, which first 
brought with it a tremendous flood of this metal, in consequence of 

*&ay-vpos: i.py6t *rg-o). Cf Sans, dtyu-na, Lat. argMus ("bright- 
witted ). 
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the early working of the Spanish silver-mines, in Greece (as also 
later in Italy) afyyvptov (argentum) not )(pvar6s became the usual 
■ word for money. 

In Italy, acquaintance with silver spread at a relatively early 
date, as is indicated by the agreement of Osc, aragetud 
argentum. But the pile-builders of the Po do not seem to have 
been acquainted with it yet (cf. W. Helbig, op. a'A, p. 21). 

No trustworthy clue as to whence Italy, so poor in silver, first 
obtained the white metal can be discovered. If its inhabitants 
first received it from Greek merchants, and colonists in the shapO 
of coin, ornaments, vessels, &c. (of. talentum : TaXan-ov, phaler(B : 
tfidkapOf cratera : Kpar^p, <fec.^, supposing the dpyvpos of the 
Hellenic sailor sounded strange m the ears of the Italian farmer, 
the foreign sounding word may easily have been fitted with a 
suffix from the native dialect, in which formations in -ento- {unguf 
enium, fin-entmi^ cru-entus, sil-entm) were not unfrequent. 

It is not easy' to determine the relation of the Celtic names for 
silver (0. Ir. argaty argety Cym. ariant, Bret. • arehant. Com. 
arhanz) to the Lat. argentum. To the Lat. argentum (*f§-nto) 
a primitive and etymologically connected Celtic *arg-ento (cf. 0. Ir. 
ard - Lat. arduus, *fdh‘v6-8) might well correspond. As a matter 
of fact, it is seen preserved in Old Celtic names of towns Argento- 
ratum (Strassburg), Argento^agum, Argento-varia (Arzenheim); 
only, everything is opposed to argento having here meant " silver,” 
Diodonis Siculus (v. 27. 1.) utterly denies the occurrence of silver 
in Gaul (Kara, yofiv t^v TaXartav apyvpos; pkv to orwAov oy ytyvcTai) ; 
Strabo, p. 191, knows of silver-mines only in the districts of the 
Buteni (in the Department- of Aveyron) and the Gabcli west of the 
Cevennes. For the rest, every trace of silver in ancient Gaul is 
wanting. It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable that in 
the ancient Celtic names of towns inentioned, argento- meant 
nothing else than the Vedic rajatd, i.e.y “ white ” (cf. Weissenburg, 
Weissenfels, Weisslingen, dec.), Arge--. . -i •' kr:; t-”- 
was “Weissenburg” (Ir. rdthy rdithy “ i\ .r : ' ' ' 

Celtic argento, “ white,” thus inferred, would then be applied by the 
Celts to designate silver when they came across the Lat. argentum. ' 

On the other hand, it is certain, that the Boman word traveled 
east to the Illyrian tribes, and appears in Albanian as ip-jg^vr-i 
(ergjdnt, argjdnt, argjan, &o,, according to G. Meye^. ^ Here 
language confirms the course of the history of culture : for it was 
the Bomans who first worked the wealth of the Illyrian mountains, 
particularly in silver (Kiepert, Lehrh. d. a. G., p. 

Albanian place-names such as Argentaria), but also in gold (Alb. 
dr = Lat. aurum). A second Albanian name for silver crippi-a and 
o-sppdfa comes from the Turkish (sermaje, “gold, caprtal ). ^ But 
the Serv. srma, “ silver,” Old Serv, siiUma, ^^fluvi,” Turk. 

« gold thread’,” G, avppa, ^^Jilumf seem related (cf Miklosich, Die 
JFremdw. in den Slav. Spr., p. 127). 


* Windisoh takes a different view iu Fick, 
tliat the Celtic names for silver were directly 


IVSrterb., ii,* 801, and assumes 
borrowed from Let. a.rjf87i^uni. 
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The Indo-Germanic lanuages of Northern Europe are united by 
a common word for silver : Goth, silvhr^ 0»S. tXrehrot Lith. tid^asy 
PrusB. drahlany ace. 

The Teutonic word found its way cm the one hand into Itapponic 
{nlhba)y on the other thro\igh the influence of West Gothic (cf. J. 
Grimm. Gesck. d. d&ictschen Spraxihey p. 11) into Basque, where it 
appears as cilarra. But we can scarcely assume that no genuine 
word for silver had previously existed in the native dialects of the 
Iberian peninsula, the extraordinary wealth of which in silver {ef» 
Strabo, 147,/.) was known to the most ancient peoples. A trace of 
such a name may, perhaps, be contained in the Iberian Orot^da = 
“silver-mountain” (Strabo, c. 161). 

As regards the series of words belonging to the tribes of North 
Europe, phonetics point to loans, through old ones which are 
scarcely of Indo-Germanic origin. V. Hehn ' has put forward the 
hypothesis that the North European name for silver is to be 
taken in connection with the already mentioned Pontic town of 
*Akv^T}y which in that case would, in accordance with Greek 
phonetic laws, have to be . regarded as standing for 'S,akv^ri, 
“silver-town;” and so we should be led for the third time to the 
mountainous districts of the Black Sea. 

It is obvious that this combination of V. Hehn’s can scarcely be 
called more than an ingenious conjecture, which, moreover, has great 
phonetic difficulties to contend with ; only it seems to me still the 
best that has been made on the obscure series of North European 
words — whose very relation to each other is by no means clear.* 

The Thracian o-Kap/oy, which occurs in the Hesychian gloss 
o-KapKTji' dpyvpta, is quite beyond explanation. 

The West Finns obtained their knowledge of silver, not indeed 
from Armenia, but probably from the neighbouring Iran, if we 
may believe with Sjoegren, that the Finnic names, Finn. Jiopea, 
Esth. hdbe, hdbbey Weps. hobed, Wot. opea, dpea, Liv. obdiy iibdiy 
Tsohud. hobety are to be traced to the Persian sepid, Kuri 9 ipi, 
“white,” &o. (of Bulletin de Vacad4mie de S. JP^terabourff, vi. 
p. 172). Ahlqvist (op. cit., p. 67) cannot explain these words. 

For the rest, the spread of silver from the Pontic district to the 
barbarians of the north cannot havd occurred, by the time of 
Herodotus, as he expressly (cf. iv. 71, dpyvp^ Bk ovSc 
Xpiovrai ; cf. also i. 216) denies the knowleage and use of this metal 
both to the Scythe proper and to the Eastern Massagetm. 

The oldest evidewje for the presence of silver in Germany is that 
of Csesar (vi. 28), who mentions the use of drinking horns orna- 
mented with silver. Tacitus (Germ. 6)’ knows that the nobles 
possessed silver vessels, presents from abroad. Silver-mines in the 
country itself, therefore, must have been still unknown at this 
time. In the year 47 ad., indeed, Curtins Bufus had a silver- 
mine opened in agro Mattiaco by his soldiers, but it appears to 

* Extremely bold conjectures on them, and {Xakifin) are made by 

H. Brunnhofer, UehcT die dllesU Herhwnft dcs Silheta und Eisens in Ev/ropOLf 
based on place-names in Asia Minor {FernsehaUy Aaran, 1886, i. H). 
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have soon collapsed owing to the poor returns (cf. Tdc, Anncds^ xi. 
20). A regular silver-mine was worked for the first time in the 
reign of Otto the Great, in the Harz. It is in harmony with this 
that before 1100, German names of places consisting of words 
• compounded wdth “ silver ” do not occur {cf. Forstemann, Deutsche 
OrUmmm^ p. 139). The same holds good of names of persons. 

To conclude this review of the Indo-Germanic words for silver, 
let us here mention an isolated name which, in the mouths of the 
wandering gipsies, has been driven from India into Europe : Zig. 

rwpp corresponds to Sans, rilpya. Hind, rupd^ as also the gipsy 
name for gold, sonahai, soTiegai^ (fee., comes from Sana 
Hind. 86nd {cf. Pott, Zigeuner^ ii. pp. 274 and 226). 

If we glance once more at the names for silver which we have 
found in use amongst Indo-Germanio and non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, we shall observe that so far as their etymology is clear, 
they agree in calling silver the white or whitish metal. On the 
other hand it is interesting to note, that the name for silver which 
is widely spread among the Turko-Tataric tribes (cf, Klaproth, 
SprackatlaSi p. xxxvi.), that is hdmiiSy kiimusy inasmuch as ■ 

it comes from the stem-syllable Witfiy “to hide,” connotes the 
hidden, concealed metal, and therefore indicates that it was 
relatively hard to work (cf, H. ydmbdry, DU primitive CuUwy 
p. 175). Not unfrequently we have found traces of the practice 
of actually calling silver, which only became known relatively late, 
after its predecessor gold, “white' gold,” and this is the more 
intelligible because it was perhaps owing to careful examination of 
gold itself that knowledge of silver was first attained. 

It is known that in gold, both that which is obtained from mines 
and that which is found in rivers, a varying percentage of silver 
usually occurs. This mixture of gold and silver was called in 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions dam, and in the enumeration of the 
metals and precious stones is placed immediately after gold. It 
stands in great esteem. “ Gold of the gods, dser/i of the goddesses,” 
is said of Isis. Now, according to recent investigations by 0. B. 
Lepsius (cf. Abh. d. Berl. Ah. d, IT., 1871, p. 129), the Hebr. 
ch(uh{^mal corresponds satisfactorily, both as regards the object 
indicated and the etymology of the word, to the Egyptian as 
also does, at least as regards the object indicated, the Greek 6 
^XeKTpof (“ the beaming ” : riXiia-topy “ sun ”), the Latin form of which, 
eleePtum, is defined by Pliny (xxiiii. 4. 80) : omm auro inest argentum 
vario ponderCy alihi nona, alibi octava parte, Ubrcvnque quinta 
argenti portio e&ty electrum vocatw. Indeed, in such passages as 
Od. iv. 73,/.:— 

tjipaXto 

^aXKov re arrepoirqy nkS bwpara 

Xpwou T riXiicrpov re koX ipry^pov i\(<fMvro9 J 

or the Homeric Diresioncy v. 10 ; — 

iw* ^XeKTpi^ ^e^avia 

the translation of the word -^Xcicrpos — Lepsius distinguishes b 
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^XcKT/jos, ‘‘silver-gold” (of, Antigone^ 10.88), 17 yXe/erpo^, “amber 
ornament,” roT^keKrpov, “amber” — os “gold-silver ’’commends itself 
to every unprejudiced reader in preference to the usual rendering 
“ amber.” Articles of electrum, such as brooches and cups, have 
been found at Hissarlik, in the second, and particularly in the third, 
city (c/. Sohliemann’s IlioSf pp. 388 and 527); though in the Iliad 
silver-gold is not yet mentioned. 

Herodotus also probably means this electrum by his Xcvxos 
Xpwos, which Croesus sends, along with 'xpvao^, “ refined 
gold” (Heb. pdz)y i. 60, to Delphi, and in which the Lydian 
Pactolus was particularly rich (c/. . Kiepert, Lehrhuck der alien ' 
Geogr.^ p. 114). Finally, I feel no hesitation in seeing it in the 
Celtic-IrisU word iindrtdne. I assume that it comes from 
"^Jindror-uine and indicates the white (find) electrum, as opposed 
to dergoi'y the red (derg) gold. It stands between crdduma (“bronze ”) 
and gold, and is mentioned together with silver. Cups, shield- 
buckles, and so on, are made from it (cf. Windisch, J. T.y and 
O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, ed. by W. K. 
Sullivan,* i. p. cccolxvi, /.). 

We have shown, then, we hope, that in the history of culture 
silver generally makes its appearance after gold, from which it 
frequently derives its name “ white gold.” 

The Indo-Europeans cannot have known it before their dis- 
persion. 

To discover the route by which the knowledge of this metal 
travelled from people to people is more difficult. The difficulty is 
that in the original Indo-European language an adjective meaning 
“shining” “white,” was in existence, which was uniformly em- 
ployed in several linguistic areas to designate silver. Traces of 
the original adjectival meaning are still in places clearly to be 
distinguished. 

The choice of this expression rather than another, it may be 
assumed, was influenced by a certain dependence of one linguistic 
area on another, e.g,, of the Celtic on the Italian, and perhaps of 
the Hindu Persian on the Armenian. The Greek word stands by 
itself as regards the formation of its suffix ; the Teutonic-Baltic- 
Slavonio branch diverges entirely from the other Indo-Germanic 
languages in its names for silver. 

It is remarkable that the Finns, who show such a want of 
independence in their names for gold, appear to have possessed 
genuine names for silver. 

In the Turko-Tataric languages, also, silver enjoys a uniform 
designation. 

* Sullivan, on the other hand, thinks: “ Mndruim was probably bronze 
coated with tin or some white alloy like that of tin and lead. ” He starts 
from the obviously rao7’e recent iovm fimdmiithnc, Annhruinni, and resolves 
it into find, finn (white), and bminni (boiled), “that is a white tinned or 
plated surface.” 
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Ip any conclusionB whatever can be safely drawn from language 
as to the history of culture, then the best founded of them is that 
copper was known in proethnio periods to the whole of European 
and Asiatic mankind. The frequent oixtcrop of this metal in a 
pure state, as much as its red colour, which oould not but attract 
the eye, especially of primitive man (c/. above, p. 119), may have 
•drawn attention to it first of all. 

In ancient Egypt, copper, which is usually mentioned as amongst 
the tribute offered by the Asiatic peoples, and is called counts 

amongst the oldest of metals. Its sign, > appears to have 

represented in its original form a crucible (Lepaius, op. cit, p- 91). 

In Sumerian the word for copper, urvdf is the only name of a 
metal which is not written with compounded ideograms, a fact 
which, according to F. Hommel, Die voraemit. Gultw'm^ p. 400, /., 
indicates the relatively high antiquity of this metal. 

The original Semitic name for copper is in Hebr. n{S)ckoihet, 
Arab. nvJids, Syr. nechoach, Chald. jtecAascA =* Orig. Semit. naJidhi 
(Hommel). 

But the Finns also, to turn to the country east and north of 
the Indo-Germanio domain, must have known copper before they 
left their original home on the Ural. Finnic vaalci^ Lapp, veak^ 
viehh (c/. Hung, vaa, which, however, means “iron”), recurs in 
Ugr. and Ostiok. woh, “money, metal,” whereas copper is pataroht 
which according to Ablqvist would be equivalent to “black 
copper.” In the Finns" idea copper is always the oldest metai. 
The-Sampo wrought by Hmarine is copper, a copper mannikin 
fells the giant oak for the Wainamoine, and the eternal smith 
Hmarine was bom with a copper hammer, Perhaps it may be 
inferred from the traces of ancient copper-mines in Siberia, the 
so-called Tschud-Schilrf, that the most ancient Finns mined for 
copper in primeval times. Yet the Woguls, when the Eussians 
came, no longer knew anything of mining, and Ahlqvist accord- 
ingly conjectures, {op. eit.^ p. 63) that they forgot their old copper- 
mining when trade brought them iron. Finally, the Tiirko- 
Tatario tribes also possess a genuine and very old name for copper, 
pahw^ Alt, pakraa {cf. Y4mb6ry, Primitive Gultur^ p. 174). 
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If, therefore, all the nations which have surrounded the Indo- 
Germanic family of speech. from the oldest times, were acquainted 
with copper in the earliest periods of their history, it is a priori 
probable that the Indo-Europeans also, before their dispersion, can 
hardly have failed to make the acquaintance of this metal. As a 
matter of fact, the equation Lat. ces, Goth, aiz^ Sans, dyas, Zend ayanh, 
points directly to this conclusion. As regards form, none of the 
reasons for suspicion which we have discussed above {cf, p. 133,/) 
can be raised against it. The very difficulty of finding an 
etymology for this series of words {cf. Pictet, Origines^^ i.2 p. 190) 
points to its great antiquity.* On the other hand, its original 
meaning is a point which requires closer examination. The 
Italian aes {cf. Umbr. aA(?srees«Lat, ahenus) stands for both the 
raw copper as taken from the mine and for the copper artificially 
combined with tin, which is bronze. The Teutonic words Goth. 
aiz (-xaA/cos), Norse eir, A.S. dr (Eng. ore), O.H.G. and M.H.G. ^r, 
have the same sense. The English ore has extended its meaning 
the most, and may be used of the ore of every metal, like the 
German erz^ O.H.G. arm (see below). The native metal is meant 
in passages such as Otfried, i, i. 69, zi nvzze grehit man ovJi thar ef 
inii hvphar^ and even in the fifteenth to sixteenth century the 
Lat. CBS is glossed not only as erze or eer, cr, but also as copper. 
Even in the year 1661 the Swiss Josiia Maaler used erin and 
hiipferin geschirr^ <fec., apparently as equivalent. Whereas, then, 
for Europe we must indubitably start, as regards ces, aiz^ from 
the meaning copper, ore,” one may be in doubt regarding the 
HIndu-Persian aym, ayaith, whether the proper meaning of those 
words in dur oldest records is “copper, bronze,” or as, e.y., Jus'ti 
and Bohtlingh-Roth assume, ‘.‘iron.” 

If, to begin with, we look at the aroheeological facts with regard 
to ancient India, copper, which' frequently occurs in this land to 
the present day, is found in ancient burial-places in abundance. 
Hare, but unmistakably traceable, is bronze, which, however, docs 
not exhibit the usual western admixture of copper and tin as 9 : 1, 
and therefore points to some other source than the west. Again, 
the Greek authors Nearchos and Cleitarchos (Strabo, p. 718) apeak 
of Hindu xaA'fdsj which, therefore, is to be referred rather to pure 
copper than to bronze, t In distribution and antiquity copper is 
rivalled by iron, in the ore of which, still worked by the natives 
in the most primitive fashion, India is uncommonly rich {cf, E. 
Andreo, Die MetalU hei den Naturvdlkemi p. 68,/). No datum 
for the priority of copper in India can be obtained in this way. 
We are therefore tlirown entirely on tradition and language. 

* It is from a root ai and the su/Ox -iw/os that we must start ; Sans, dy-as. 
In its weakest form, this suffix is seen in the European Goth, aiz (*m-s-o) 
and the Latin “as-s-w, ceris (by the side of whicli, emus from *c^‘esno). 
Possibly a deep-scale form C-s : af-s survives, on which see ch. vii. In the 
isolated janguace of the Jenisoians copper is called ei, is, i (Toniaschek, /. 

or. mu., i. mi 

t Otherwise, Pliny, xxxiv. 163; India ncque ms mqw pHnilmn hahet.'* 
But Ps. Arist., miral, ausc., 49, p. 834 a, also speaks of Hindu bronze. 
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As a matter of fact both contain -manifest indications that in 
the age of the Vedas dyafi meant originally, as well as metal in 
general, not “iron” but “copper.” The certain names for “iron” 
in the Vedic writings, Qydmdm dyas (Av., xi. 3, 7, by the side of 
“copper”), or merely pydmd^ literally “dark-blue ore” 
{of. the later kdldymd, “ dark-blue,” and hnhti.dyaSi “ dark,” dyas)^ 
bear the. stamp of novelty upon them. They are derivations from 
the original dyas-ces^ which is appended to them, as in Egyptian 
the determinative of copper, which was first known, is attached to 
the word for iron (c/. Lepsius, op. cU.t p. 108). In the Eigvedo, 
too, the flashes of lightning, which are compared to wild boars, 
are called dyOdamsktra, “with brazen teeth,” while the sun with 
its evening beams is termed dya^^stMiyZi “resting on brazen 
pillars,” both of which can only relate to the colour of copper, not 
of iron. In addition to these arguments of Zimmer’s, the oldest 
collection of names of metal in the Vedas, which we have already 
mentioned, in the VdjasanSyi-samkitd, xviii. 13, hk'QjryyoM^ dyoi^ 
^.ydmd'friy Widm^ i/rdpu, seems to me to favour the trans- 

lation of dyas as copper. Certainly Mahidhara’s explanation 
translates dyas by Uhdm, which in the older commentators means 
“copper,” and in later times “iron” — gydmdm by tdmmlohamy 
“copper,” and I6hdm Mldyasd^ “iron.” But apart from the 
fact that then iron would be mentioned twice, the explanation is 
absolutely contradicted by the etymology both of pydmd^ literally 
“ dark-blue,” and of literally “ red ” (Lat. raudus; Fick, 
Wdrte^'h.^ i.® 201). All difficulties disappear the moment we 
translate dyas as “brass,” which in the eight metals of the later 
Hindus {asktadhdtu) is called pittald or pttalhdha. Thus we get 
gold (and silver), brass, iron, copper, lead, tin.* 

Finally, however, by the ayaiih of the Avesta we have to under- 
stand, especially when it is used for making weapons and utensils, 
not iron but metal, bronze. W. Geiger rightly points out {Ostiran. 

* In his Biographies of Words, Appendix v., “The Third Mettil,” Max 
Muller subjects the question of the meaning of the Vedic dyas to a thoroufjh 
discussion. Ho comes to the conclusion : “All therefore wo are justified m 
stating positively is, that at the time of the Eigveda, besides silver and gold, 
a third metal was known and named dyasj but whether that name referi'ed 
to either copper or iron, or to motal in general, there is no evidence to show," 

Of my explanation of the VdjasanSyi-mihhUd passage given above he says it 
:*■ " ’ . ‘ jjqj. gggjjj jjjg quite eoirect. Rather 

: . ■ ■ • m the obviously original meaning of the Sana, cydmd, 

. i- ■ ■■ ‘Oil; <f. pi\as trlSrjpos, Hesiod), and Sans. Mhd, “red" 

(■= copper, Lat. raudus). If, however, in opposition to the commentator, 
whom Max Miiller himself calls in question as regards his explanation of WAd 
““iron,” we take cydmd as “iron,” Wid as “copper,” what meaning is 
there left for dyas but “ bronze ?” This meaning, however, suits the passage 
quoted by Max Muller in ^atap. Br., v. 4. 1, 2; “this is not dyas (‘bronze’)- 
nor gold, for it is UMyasata'' (“copper"); and, indeed, all the more so, as in 
another passage of the same work (vi. 1. 8. 6), as Max Miiller himself points 
out, dyas (“bronze") is pictured as resembling gold. In this last passage 
(“ out of grains of sand made he gravel, wherefore in the end sand Dccame 
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CultuT, p. 148) that the adjectives attached to ayanh in the Avesta 
(raocahinai zairif zaranya^ aW<o\l/) are suited only to the 

meaning hronze not iron. 

We hope then that we have shown that as regards the equation 
dyas-ceSi the European languages have retained the original mean- 
ing rather than the Asiatic, in which the old word for copper, 
metal, obviously under the influence of an earlier acquaintance 
with the working of iron, gradually assumed the meaning of iron, 
a common process in the history of languages (c/. Finn, vaski, 
” copper”; Hung, vas, “iron,” AS. dr : Eng. ore, Sans. Idhd, 
“ copper ” then “ iron,” &o.). Yet this by no means brings us to 
the end of our considerations. 

In the European languages ces-aiz means copper as w6ll as metal, 
and thus we are brought to what is perhaps for the historian of 
primitive culture the most, important question in this piece of 
research: whether the equation alluded to designated in the 
primeval period native copper or the copper alloyed with tin which 
is bronze; whether the bronze race of Indo-Europeans avouched 
by Pictet, and since almost naturalised in science, is a fable or a 
reality ; whether we have to picture the original Indo-Europeans 
to ourselves spreading as warriors armed with spears, swords, 
shields, helmets of bronze, bearing the gifts of a higher civilisation, 
and bringing the non-Ai'yan peoples with their stone weapons easily 
to the ground. 

I believe that there is nothing in favour of and everything 
against the assumption that the Indo-European were acquainted 
with bronze. 

To begin with, as we saw, the meaning “black copper” has been 
faithfully preserved in the equation dyas-ces by the side of 
“bronze;” and it is natural and obvious that the former must 
have been the original meaning. To this must be added that the 
names for the tin which is indispensable for the production of 
bronze are altogether divergent in the Indo-Germanic languages, 
and — a point which we shall have to deal with more closely in ch. 
ix. — seem to indicate that this metal only reached the individual 
peoples at a later time and in the way of traffic and commerce. Now, 
it would certainly be possible to maintain that the Indo-Europeans 
were not acquainted with the art of manufacturing bronze indeed, 
but were acquainted with bronze itself in consequence of the 
importation of bronze objects from some unknown civilised people 
or other. Such an assumption certainly cannot be directly refuted ; 
neither, however, can it be made probable on any grounds. 

On the other hand, that pure, native copper was really known 
to the Indo-Europeans appears from another equation ; Sans Idhd, 

out of bronze gold, wherefore well-smelted {hahudhmdtdm) bronze is almost 
like gold ) Herni. Brunnliofer, Zur £rcmzetechnik aus d&m Veda (Femsohau, 
Aaiau, 1886, p. 69), sees a voucher of the most convincing description for 
aya-i m the meaning of “bronze.” ^ 

For the JB. E, in the small edition of their dictionary now always give 
. “ bronze ” the first place for dytw. j 
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orig. “copper” (B. K.), Beluohee r6dy Pehl. rtd^ Mod. Pers. m 
“.CBS,” Armen, aroir^ “brass” (Htibsohmann, Z, d, M. G., xxxiv. 
133), O.S. ruda Lafc. raitdus, O.N. rmidi, which goes 

back to a fundamental Indo-Germanio form "^romdlm (■ : e-pv^-po-s), 
and properly means “ red.” * 

Thus, I conceive, we have good reason for ascribing to dpas-ces 
the Indo-Germanic meaning of “copper,” and consequently for 
crediting the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion with an ac- 
quaintance with this metal. 

How far copper may have been worked in the primitive period 
for metallurgic purposes, for manufacturing ornaments, implements, 
and especially weapons, is a question we shall return to in ch. x. 
(Indo-Germanic Names of Weapons): 

Prom the standpoint of anthropology, however, be it stated here 
(c/. further, details in Part iv. ch. xi.) that copper plays an 
essentially different part in prehistoric culture now from what was 
assigned to it but a short time ago. Whereas, that is to^say, 
it has been hitherto assumed that in Europe copper periods in 
the strict sense existed only in certain localities, e.g,, Hungary, 
Ireland (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, i. 55), and Spain (Virchow, 
KorrespondenzUatt d. I), Ges.f. Antliropologie, xii,73), finds of copper 
in all parts of Europe have recently increased to such an extra- 
ordinary extent that the assumption of a special Copper Age, which 
was in point of time prior to the Bronze Age and immediately 
subsequent to, or rather contemporary with, the later Stone Age, 
seems to arohmologists now inevitable. On these researches cf. M. 
Much’s work, already mentioned, Die Kupferzeit in Zuropa und 
ihr VerhcLltniss zur Kultwr der Indog&rmaneny Wien, 1886. Copper 
was worked for the first time in this age, and not by smithying but 
by smelting and casting in moulds. Smithying in the proper 
sense, according to Much, did not make its appearance until the 
discovery of iron and the invention of bronze. Much sees (p. 175 ) 
in the absence of an Indo-Germanic terminology for the smith’s 
craft, which we called attention to in the first edition of this book, 
a proof of his view that this Copper Age was identical with the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period; E. H. Meyer, therefore, should not 
have appealed (Indog, Mythen, ii, 682, note) to that work in sup- 
port of his assertion of the extreme antiquity of smithying amongst 
the Indo-Europeans. 

We shall return, as we have said, to this question; and now once 
more betake oui’selves to the linguistic side of the equation 
dyas-cBS. 

We have seen, that on the whole only four branches of the 
Indo-Germanic family have preserved the old word for copper, 

* The similarity in. sound of Indo-Germanic *r<mdho, ^rudho, aud Sumerian- 
Aucadian name for copper, urvdu, is remarkable. But what in especial appears 
to agree AvitU the Sumeiiau w'udu is the Basque urraida, "copper;" and con- 
sequently I will not omit to note that F. Hommel {Die sumero-aJckadische 
Sprache und ihre VerwandtschafteverlUUtnisse) does in fact maintain a 
linguistic connection between the Basques and the Sumerians (p. 61 ). 
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d^as-m. The reasons why the others lost it can only be con- 

jectured. It is possible that in the gradual spread of the Indo- 
Europeans their way did not lead them through copper districts, 
and so both the thing and the word were lost from memory. It is 
possible also, and perhaps more probable, that the, I might almost 
say, delicate constitution of d^as with its two spirants was parti- 
cularly exposed to destruction in the rough business of sound- 
shiffcings and phonetic decay. What would become of the oblique 
cases of the old dyas in Greek for example, which has lost both j 
and It is noteworthy, however, and also indicative of the high 
antiquity of the equation, that those branches of the Indo-Germanio 
family of speech which have retained the old word, have also 
adhei-ed throughout to the neuter gender for the names of the 
metals (cf. ch. xi.), which has only been departed from by those lan- 
guages “that have displaced d^cu by more recent expressions. The 
reason of this obviously is that in. naming the metals the word d^as, 
copper,” was originally started from, and the expressions used were : 
yellow d$/as ( * gold), whitish dyas ,( = silver), bluish dpas ( «= iron). 

If, therefore, we have decided on good grounds in favour of the 
view that the manufacture and use of bronze was not known to the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, the question at once arises 
for the historian of primitive culture, whether it is not possible by 
means of Comparative Philology to ascertain the starting-point 
from which, and the route by which the knowledge of bronze 
spread amongst the Indo-Germanio tribes. 

Unfortunately in this question language is an imperfect guide. 
There is no Phenician, Etruscan, or other word for bronze which 
has taken its way to the north or west of Europe, and w'hich there- 
fore might serve os our guiding star. Wlien the Indo-Europeans 
became acquainted with the new metal, whether with its manufac- 
ture or with it as a manufactured product, they called it, like the 
Egyptians (xomt) and Semites (Hebr. n(e)cho8het\ by the same name 
as they already gave to copper (cf, further, ch. viii.). 

The only exception, a very remarkable one, is afforded by 
Sumero-Accadian. Here, in addition to the uruclu already men- 
tioned, there exists a special term for bronze, zahar. Further, in a 
bilingual Magiah hymn to the fire-god (Bihit) there is express 
mention of the preparation of bronze, i.e., of tlie mixing of copper 
and tin. Since this is the absolutely oldest known .passage treat- 
ing of the manufacture of bronze, I will give it hero (from F. 
Lenormant, Le8 noms de Vairain et du cuivre^ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeeology, vi. p. 346 ^ cf. F. Hommol, Die vor- 
umiikclien C^Uuren, pp. 277, 409). It runs in Aocadian ; — 

Urudu amut 

Le cidvre Vitain iu es; 

in Assyrian ; — 

8a eri u anaH muhalUlsunu aUa 

JDu euiwrc et de Vitain lent mdanger {feet) iai. 

This suggests the conjecture that we hero find ourselves really 
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very near the starting-point' of the bronze industry. The necessary 
tin may have been obtained in the way of traffic from the mines of 
the Paropamisos, where, according to Strabo (p. 724), tin was 
obtained, as is confirmed by modem research (see Baer Archiv /. 
Anthrop., ix, 265), Again, the Sumerian term for bronze is genuih^ 
and means {^mmdnr'u) “shining a fiery red ” (P. Jensen, 2. /. 
As^yriologief i. 255). Hence, at a very early time, zalar spread to 
the Semitic languages (Assyr, Hparru, Arab. zifr). 

Blit even in Egypt the manufacture of bronze can scarcely have 
been native. Not only, as we have already remarked, are copper 
and bronze on ancient Egyptian monuments brought especially by; 
Asiatic peoples, by the Assyrians (the Botennu) in particular, but it 
is in the highest degree remarkable that as yet no special name for 
tin has been discovered in ancient Egypt (cf, Lepsius, <yp. city p. 114). 

. Now, we must turn' our attention to the luxuriant terminology 
which grew up by the side of and subsequent to dyae in the Indo- 
Germanic languages for bronze and copper, a pair of metals which 
as we have seen are scarcely sep^able. If, to begin with, we look 
to see in what way the Asiatic Indo-Europeans have replaced dyas 
after its transference to another sphere of meaning, we find that 
the Sanskrit names for copper and bronze {cf. Pott, Btym, Forsch., 
ii. p. 414, and Narahari’s Rdyanighay-t^^ ed. Garbe, p. 56, /.) have no 
connection with words in the other languages. The most common 
of the Sanskrit names for copper is tdmray iAmraJca^ “the dark 
metal the expression mUcchanmkhaf “ of the colour of barbarians' 
faces," is also interesting. 

On the other hand, the Iranian dialects almost uniformly indicate 
loans from abroad, which sometimes partially extend over very 
wide linguistic areas. 

The East Einnio,. Wotj. irgont Soswa-Wogul d/rgint Tscher. 
vorgMCy penetrated from the north into Ossetic (arMoy, a/rkhuy; 
cf above, p. 181, as to the Ossetic .word for silver). From the 
north also comes N. Pers. Hrinjt Kurd hiring^ which prob- 

ably belong to the Armen. pUndz » ;)(aAxd 5 , This itself appears to 
be connected with Georgian ^ilendBi^ “copper;" Asia FolyglottdJ^f p. 
117 {cf Armen, oshi, “gold" J Georg, ohro).* Perhaps it is to 
Modem Slav influence only that are due : Kurd ^»y«, Mazender miSf 
merSy N. Pers. mys^ mis (of. Z, d. M. 6?., xxv. p. 391), Buohar miss^ 
Kirgh moes ; cf O.S. Pol. Upper Serb, mjediy <fcc. 

The Afghan hagir^ Awaric (in thO Caucasus) SucA, Alban. 

N. 'G. /* 7 ra/cdpt, Serb, hahar, Bulg. hahWr, are of Turkish origin. 


* F. Justi (Diolionmire Kwrdt-Fraw?xi% p. 46) compares the Kurd words. 
P. de Lagarde {Armm. Stud., p. 129) compares also the Armen, plindz to Zend 
l&r&ya. The meaning, however, of ber^'ya, which only occurs once m the 
Avesta (aonyat Tiam parbUrejydd, Vd., 8. 264), ia wholly uncertain. Justi 
translates: “Away with tin, which ia amalgamated with copper. Spiegel 
similarly. Geldner {K. xxv. p. 678) ; “ From the fire apparatus of a wh ite- 
smith." Geiger (Ostiran. Oultur, p, 149) finally takea 

peculiar kind of tin as contrasted with (x&n/yo, takhairya,. Pott a. 

Kunde dea M. , iv. p. 264) actually comprea the European words for bronze 
{bronce, &c.) with the Knm words {birvny, &c.). 
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The Arab, zifr (cf, above, p. 193) travelled into Kurdio (sipir^ sifr; 
J, Qfihe American Or. Soc., x. p. 151) from the Semitic south-west. 

From the relations of Iran, which are late in time and of little 
interest, let us turn to Europe. 

The oldest name for bronze and copper on the Balkan Peninsula 
is that current in Homer’s time, With regard to this word, 

we may assert to begin with, that as compared with o-i8i?pos, “iron,” 
it is obviously a much older element of the Greek language ; for, 
whereas, even in Homeric times there exists a considerable number 
of living derivatives from the stem ^oAko-, such as ^aXK€ 09 , 

\aX.Kev^, Xahceviaf )(akK€(ii>v, ^uXktjio^, ^aXKijptjs, on the other side, 
against this luxuriant growth, criSijpeo^ stands bare and 

isolated, and it is only at a later date that this stem also begins to 
put forth buds. 

As regards the formation of names of persons, the relation of 
XoAko- ; a-iSripo- may be compared with that of xpvcro- : dpyvpo-, that 
is to say o-tSiypo-, “ iron,” is practically never used in giving names. 
In the north of Europe, strange to say, it is precisely the opposite 
state of things that prevails. Teutonic proper names are indeed 
formed with tgen, “ iron ” (and with gold), but not with ir, “ copper,” 
(or silher). In Slavonic proper names also the only metals us^ 
are zlato, “ gold,” sirebro, “ silver ” (not commonly used for this 
purpose by the other nations), and gvozdije, “iron,” copper not 
occuixing {cf, G. Krek, Mnleiiung in die Slav. Litteraturgeschichte, 

p. 16). 

Finally, amongst the Celts I am a.cquainted only with names 
formed with liaiam, “iron,” such as Haiarn, Hoiarn, Hoiamscoet, 
Gathoiarn, Hcellioiarn, &c. (Zeuss, G. €., p. 106). 

To these proofs of the priority * of to o-iSiypos in Greece is 

to be added the circumstance that the most ancient name fot the 
smith (xaXKevi) and the smithy (xoXkcmv, xaXfcqLos SdAos) is derived 
from copper, or rather bronze, and not froni iron ; and, finally, the 
fact that we can trace in the Homeric poems themselves the 
gradual spread of a-lBrjpos. According to Beloch’s calculations in 
the Rivista di jilologia, ii, (1873), 49 ff., xa^Kos is mentioned in 
the Iliad 279 x , ctlBtjpos only 23 x , the majority of which occur in 
the late lay of Patroclus’ funeral games. The ratio is different in 
the more recent Odyssey, in which is mentioned 80 x , iron 

29 X . It also deserves to be noticed that in the epic iron is much 
more frequently employed in the production of implements than of 
weapons (Helbig, Homerisches Epos'^, p. 330, ff.). 

Thus, language confirms for Greece itself Hesiod’s ancient 
tradition {cf. Lucret. v. 1282), according to which the men of the 
third age : — 

XaXkw S’ ilpydtfiVTO' yiXas S’ ovk tCKC crtSiypos. 

•The most ancient meaning of x^Xko?, V copper,” can still be 
Xjlainly discerned in passages such as Od., i. 182, in which the 

* Of, the exhaustive discussion of this subject in Bliimner, Terminologie w. 
Technologic, iv, 38, ff. 
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Taphian, kingMentes, sails to (the Cyprian) Teraese to barter ^oXxos 
for (riB7)po<s. Again, when is mentioned along with gold and 

other possessions in the treasure chambers of the king the native 
copper is obviously meant, as also when it is used as a medium of 
exchange {II. f vii. 472). Some scholars, such as Gladstone {Homer 
m\d his Age\ Buchholz, and others, decline to proceed beyond this 
meaning, and assign the Homeric Age to a pure copper period. 
The latter {Die homer. Eealien, 1. 2. p. 323) appeals to the epithet 
€pv$p6<s which is once attached to ;)(aXKos {^Tl.y ix, 365). It is clear 
though, from what has been said, that in this place means 

copper, while the other and more usual epithets of x^^^ko's, aWoft 
‘*glittering,”<^a€tvos, “glancing,” vwpoi/r, “dazzling, "point much more 
to bronze than to copper. With this it is in accordance that the most 
ancient finds on Greek soil — Mycenee, Orcbomenos, Tiryns — exhibit 
exclusively bronze and no iron, which on the one hand makes 
“ bronze " the probable main meaning of voAkos in Homeric times, 
and on the other speaks against the early use of iron in Greece. 
It is, therefore, a statement wholly without foundation, when 
SchomanA {Greek Antu/uities, i.® 85) states that x<>Ako 9 , used of 
weapons of offence, always means “ iron," 

For the rest, the ancients, if we are jto believe certain somewhat 
late traditions, un4erstood the art of hardening copper something 
like iron.* According to Pausanias, ii. 3. 3.-, in Corinth the KopLv6io9 
XahK^i was plunged red hot (3iairvpos xal Oepfio^) into the beautiful 
stream with this object. Homer, though, makes no 

mention of this art. The passage in Od.f ix. 391, where a smith 
puts an arrow in cold water, refers to iron. 

Nothing quite certain can be made out about the origin of the 
word xcAkos. Its connection with Sans. Iirtku, hliku (Curtius, 
Orundz,^, p. 197), seems to me altogether improbable. Not only 
is the change of meaning wholly without parallel, as far as my 
knowledge goes, but the meaning of the Sanskrit word which only 
occurs once, when it is accompanied by jatulm, “ /ac,” and isk 
translated by trdpu, “ tin,” stands so very much by itself that it is 
impossible to utilise it ; and Bltimner, loc. cit., p. 56, note 3, should 
not have used this etymology in support of the erroneous view, as 
I believe it, that xoAkcSs meant “ bronze ” from the beginning. 

There is more probability in identifying, as does not only Curtius, 
but also other distinguished students of language such as A. Fick 
{Vergl. Wdrterh.f p. 678) and J. Schmidt {.^ur GescMchte des 
indog Foe., ii. pp. 67 and 208), the Greek word, through a stem- 
form x°^X^i Lithu-Slavonic names of iron, Lith. gelezlSf 

* Gf. ProcluB on the words of Hesiod quoted : AtjAoj twv ffdiiarw 
piifiriP IftTKOvv ot ip roirce ruv S’ iWup ipeKoSurfs, irepl r^y rwp 

ixXofp Karatrteto^P Stirpifiop koI r<p rovro ixpayrot &y rip criiiipv 

Kphs ytwpylay, 9id rivos fifiip^srhp (rreppoxoiovyres, iyra 0t5(rci pdKaK6p‘ 

iK\vK0^ai\5 r^s fiapris ixl r^v rov triS'fipov xal ip ro7s xaktpoisxpW^f' 

Of, Rossignol, Zes MiUmxdans VantiqydU, ** Sur la trmpe que lea andens 
dmn^rmt <m mwre,*' pp. 237-42, &nd Schlieraann's TZios, pp. 637, 814. To 
harden copper like stew is thought by modera chemists absolutely inconceiv- 
able (Bliimner, loo, ctZ,, p, 61), 
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Pruss. gekOf O.Z, SeUso*^ ^ If this is correct, then the languages 
which have all lost the ancient would have preserved another 
ancient name for copper, for the original meaning of the equation 
would be the same as in Greek ; cf. above, p. 236, note. 

Undoubtedly it was from the stores of Asia that copper was 
mainly brought or fetched to Greece, which is poor in the metal. 
There was no hesitation even in Homer’s time to undertake the 
dangerous voyage to Temese, abounding in copper (ttoXv^oA/co?), in 
the metalliferous island of Cypros, which was covered with Semitic 
colonies (Temese - Sem. smelting-house ; ” Kiepert, op. 

p. 134)^ However, besides the mines in this island, the copper- 
mines of the Caucasian district (Ezekiel xxvii. 13*), Sinai, Lebanon-, 
the Troad (Strabo, c. 606), <feo., were open to the Phenioians. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems to me most probable that 
was an ancient name for copper, which the Greeks brought 
with them to their new home. Here made acquainted, through 
Phenician commerce, first with bronze articles, and then with the 
mode of preparing Wnze, they transferred the ancient word for 
copper to the new mixture of- metals : .iiow 

meant both “copper” and “bronze.” Closely connected with 
the name of the metal apparently is the town, mentioned by 
Homer, of Chalcis in Euboea, a name which according to Pliny 
(JSist. NaUf iv. 12. 21) once designated the whole island. Indeed, 
according to later tradition, Chalcis must have been a centre 
of mining and metallurgic industry {cf. Buchholz, Die homerischen 
Eealien^ i. 2, p. 322). In spite of this, howevei;, Kiepert {Lehr- 
huch der alien Geographic^ p. 256) is of opinion that the town 
name Chalcis, “inasmuch as the plain and the chalk cliffs in 
the neighbourhood contain no metal,” is rather to be derived 
from of export^ from Euboea, the purple fish 

KnXxO) \ \\ • ■■■■'■ ' “copper.” 

Before leaving the Greek xoXkos, which has perpetuated itself in 
the N.G. x®Akos,. xaXKo>/4a, Cyp. ^drkoman (G. Meyer, Oriech. 
GraTnTTiatihy p. 164), and thence in the Gipsy charhom {cf Pott, 
ZigewneTy ii. p, 168), we must mention a very remarkable compound 
of xoXkos, the Old Greek opelxaXKo^. 

This variety of metal is mentioned for the first time in Greek 
literature in the Homeric hymn to Venus (vi. 9), where artificial 
flowers of opeix^X/co? and precious gold are spoken of. A second 
passage occurs in the Shi^ of EerculeSy which goes by the name 
of Hesiod (v. 122) 

KV7)fu8a^ opeixaXKCLo ^actvov, 

‘H^attrrov kXvto S&pOj •rrepl KvyjpfjcrLv tOijKev. 

What did the ancient poets conceive under this word, which 

Javan, Tubal (Tibarenes on the Pontus), and Mesbecb (Moschi, ih.), they 
were thy traffickers : they traded the persons of men and vessels of brass 
in thy market." Javan, according to Gesenius {Heir. Haridw^rterlntch^y 
p o - 'i, : \ ’■ where, according to Lenormant(jrrajwacWo?w 

vi. p. 847, /.), ifdJtaa also, the source jfrom 
which the Accado-Asi^rian demand for copper was supplied, was situate. 
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etymologically means nothing but mountain oopl)er 1 Whereas the 
verses, of Hesiod, which, are pbviously a reminiscence of Horner 
{Il.f xix. 613) 

8e oi cavov Kacrcrtrepoio, 

suggest that ~ Kacro-trepos j on the other hand, in the 

Homeric hymn a metal not far removed from gold seems to be 
meant. This, again, is decidedly the sense of opctxo^Kos in the 
third oldest passage in .Greek literature in which it is mentioned, 
in the Gritias of Plato, who mentions it several times in the 
description of his fabulous state of Atlantis. The metal, which 
now is only knpwn by name, but then was something more than a 
mere imme (to vw ovofia^oixevov ,ix.6voV) totc TrXiop ovoparos), 
occurs in the island in various places. It is the most highly prized 
of the metals next to gold (113), The wall of the Acropolis - is 
covered with it (116)^ In the interior of the temple the ceiling is. 
•of ivory with decorations of gold and opcixaAKov 5 walls, pillurs, and 
floor were also covered with it (116). The use here made of 
ope^X®^®^ reminds us in a striking 'way of the employment of 
electrum in the palace of Menelaus (c/, above, p. 186), and this 
suggests the supposition that if the ancients really did, at any rate 
originally, associate a single idea with the word, which seems prob- 
able, they had their eye, in the oldest periods of civilisation, on 
the gold-silver, so much employed, to which they may have given 
the name “copper (= ‘metal’) of the mountain,” in the same 
way as the Egyptians called gold, not relieved of its percentage of 
silver, nub en set, “mountain gold.” Indeed, is once 

interpreted in Buidas as elSos ^kiicrpoo, which, however, inustnot- 
be made too much of. Anyhow, this explanation seems tO iiae less 
forced than that given by Eossignol in his work Les dans 

VantiquiU, p. 220.'*' The more, electrum fell out of use in Greece, 
the more indistinct must the meaning ‘of ^pctvaXxov have become. 
In later Greece it was employed of brass. (xoXkos X€i;#c<{5),f which in 
its appearance is not unlike gold-silver, and which appears to have 
been originally obtained directly from mines in which copper 
occurred mixed with zinc, and only later to have been produced by 
an artificial admixture.* According to Lepsius {Zdtschrift fur 
dgypt. Sprache und Alterth., x, p. 116, /.), x®^'®>^‘y3avos in tbe 
Septuagint also would mean “ copper of Lebanon ” =» “ brass.” 

At a very early time the Greek op€(j(aAjcos became known to 
the Romans, whose moat ancient poets, misled by the popular 

* “ Cependant les pofetes se rappelant lea aervioea nombreux que le cuivre 
avait rendus et reatirao singuliere oil I’avaient d’abord tenu lea liommes, 
idealiatrent ce metal et TappMei'en^ oriolialqiie • ou cuivre de montagne par 
excellence de ifpos et de A ■■■ - ' r ■' ee stages in the 

use of the word ipdxahKos : (1) &ge ^ , (2) fi.ge r^l de 

rorichalque, (a) le cuivre pur, (6)ralliage du cuivre et du zinci (c) Talliage du 
cuivre et da .retain ; (S) 8.go latin de Toriohalque {auricJialmm), < 

t Cf, Strabo, c. 610 ; \t6os irwpl rit’^AySeipa, 65 KaiSfjtfyos ffiSripos ytv- 

cTOi* drapfrh 7vr rivos Ka(Aiv6fi>s dnro(rTdC(ir^fvitlpyvpoy{zin(i),iiirpotr\afiov<ra 
Xa\K}>y rh ifaKaoufyoy ytyeTai Kpd/xa tirives ipelx^kKoy icctKovcrt (tcpaua, 6KeKpa- 
fi4yo5 brass). In the Periphis (§ 6), ipeivaKKos is exported to Africa r 

^ Xpayrai irphs K6(rpov Ka\ ds crvywoirV voplorparos. 
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etymology aw'ichalcum : awum, saw in it a purely fabulous metal. 
Subsequently aurichalcum, (yrichalcum came to mean “brass” here 
also. 

If we now turn from Greece to the northern districts of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples, from which as far as the sea the old 
dym-(B8 disappeared without leaving a trace behind, we have first 
to regret that no genuine name for copper has been preserved in 
Albanian. Besides the laMir already mentioned, and the 

Latin T(yipre-<t, “ bronze,” there is also to be found here the expres- 
sion tuts or tuns (rowcf-t, Serv. tuc, “bell-metal, brass, bronze,” 
Bulg. “bronze”), which is of Turkish origin.* 

The name for copper and bronze, which is the same in nearly 
all the Slav languages, is in old Slavonic Tnidl (cf. above, p. 157), 
and cannot, as far as I know, be traced to any Slavonic root. 

It seems to me most probable that O.S. together with 

Teutonic g&smid&j smida {cf, above, p. 157), belongs to the Indo- 
Germanic root smei, m.% by the side of mi, which recurs in the 
G. {t/xl-Xt}, “ cutting-tool,” crfii-Xos by the side of /xt-Xos, “ yew-free ” 
(“suited for cutting”), and consequently properly meant “to 
artificially prepare.” The O.S. mMi would then in the primitive 
period have meant something like “copper trinkets,” and worild 
then come to be employed of the metal itself, in the same way as 
the East Finnic name for iron has been obtained from the Iranian 
name for knife {cf. oh. vii.). 

As regards archseology, the metallurgy of the Slavonic peoples 
still requires closer investigation. Wocel {of. above, p. 60) assumed 
that east of the Carpathians, though there were abundant finds of 
iron, copper and bronze were not forthcoming, and that conse- 
quently in the region between the Weichsel, Dnieper, and the 
Don, an Iron Age succeeded immediately on the Stone Age. But 
the recent discovery of abundant finds of copper in the district 
mentioned {cf. Krek, Einleitung^, p. 103, ff.') has shaken this view. 
Nor do the Black Sea steppes present any clear picture in the 
records of antiquity. According to Hdt., i. 215, the Massagetse 
possessed bronze but no iron ; of the Pontic Scyths the historian 
says (iv. 71) : Apyvp^ Be ovSey oiSe)(oiXK<^ ^eovrai. Nevertheless, the 
^ Skoloti were found in possession of arrow-heads of (iv. 81). 

1 Of. further, Tomaschek, ^ritik dcr dltestm S. achrichtm iiber den 
scythisc^ien dforden, Wien, 1888, p. 15. The Slavonic term |br 
copper, in contrast to the term for iron {cf. above, p. 195) which is 
common to Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians, is not shared by 
the Baltic languages, whose words for copper and bronze, wa/rias 
(cf. also szwitwaris, shaistwaris, by the side. of misingi, “brass”), 
IPruss. wargian, seem quite isolated. 

^ Nevertheless here, too, it is perhaps possible to establish a connec- 
tion. We have already come across the genius of metals, kshathra 
vairya, in the Avesta, a name which is frequently employed to 

* Alb. which J. Grimm, Gesehidhte der dmtschen Spraehe, translates 
on p, 9 as copper {erz\ on p. U as Ifon, is obviously nothing more than 
“molten bells,” in Hahp, AW. Stud., p. 37 (of the lexicon). ' 
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designate the metal in clamps, arrows, knives, &c. (c/. Justi, Bandw, 
p. 93). Perhaps, as is shown by Yasht., 4. 4, haca stardi vairydif 
“ of the metal dagger (according to Justi’s translation *), vairya is 
used without the addition of MbMlwa in the sense of metalUcuSf oeiMm. 
Now Persian -vairya^ however, would correspond satisfactorily to 
Lith. wdrias. 

Like the whole of the east of Europe, the Celtic west has lost 
every trace, except one of which we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter, of the original name for copper. It has been replaced 
by a common Celtic word Ir. umce^ uim (cf. umaide, wmamail 
umhaidJie^ 0, Cymr. emed^ N. Cymr. efydd; cf. Stokes, 

Irish G losses j p. 83, which originally designated pure copper, as 
is shown by the compound crSd (tin) + umoe for bronze. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to find any datum for ascertaining the 
origin of this word. Copper was to be found in Gaul itself, though 
it was by the Romans it was worked. But the proximity of Spain, 
with its wealth of copper, would amply supply the Celtic tribes 
with ‘copper. Of Britain, Csesar, De J3. G., v. 12, expressly says : 
cere utuntur importato (Bliimner, Zoc. ctZ., p. 65, /.), 

Finally, both in Latin and in the Teutonic languages, when 
both pure and alloyed copper had come to be comprised under the 
ancient dyas-cesy new and more precise expressions to distinguish 
between copper and bronze became necessary. Here, again, the 
island from which copper was obtained both for Egypt and for 
Homeric Greece, Cyprus, t is here again important. Cyprus, an island 
rich in copper {oerosa, 7 roX'u;^aA./cos), received its name, owing to the 
cypresses in which it abounds {gopher = KoirdpLcraroi)^ from the Pheni- 
cians who first exploited the metallic wealth of its mountains. 
In the year 67 b,o. it came into the possession of the Romans, 
and the fine copper obtained from its mines {ms Gyprium, 
KuVpto?) soon gave its name to the same metal in other lands. In 
the course of time the Lat. ms Cyprium^ or rather the popular 
form cuprum (which first occurs in Spartianus, Aug.^ i. p. 725), 
cupreum^ cyprirmm, spread to almost every point of the compass. 
The word first found its way into the Romance languages, where 
however it has survived in French alone {cuiwe ^ cupreum). The 
other R( ■ use the Latin mraTiun^ ceramentum^ 

copper ■ ^ c/. above, p. 196). So, too, 

It. ramCf Wal. arame (but alamc^ “ brass Sp. aramhre, alamhre 
(whence, also, Basque alamerea by the side of the probably genuine 
urraida), Pr. aram, Fr. airain. East of Italy the word cuprum 
reappears as we saw in Alb. /^'wrpE-ix, “copper;” cf. also N. Serv. 
hupoVf U. Serv. kopor. The Latin word, however, has been most 

* Darmesteter and De Harlez, as Professor Wilhelm reminds me, translate 
the passage quite dilferently (“ from tlio witful sinner”). 

Of. on. the finds of copper in Cyprus, Ccsiwla C\jyern, and M. Much, loc. 
ciZ., j). 32, ,jf. 

t The other Romance names for brass, Fr. laiton, Ital. otUnie, Span, laton, 
are, according to F. Dicz {Mym, TF, d, rom, >S'prA, p. 230), to be referred to 
Rom. (It.) ZaWrt, “ white nietal” (properly 
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thoroughly appropriated by the Teutonic languages. It runs : 
O.H.Gr, chup^Vy M.H.O. hupfevy h(pfer^lSxig. copper y Dan. hobhevy 
Swted. hoppavy O.N. hoparr. From the Teutonic north it found 
its way on the one hand into Irish (copar) and Cornish {coher; 
Zeuss, G, C:% p. 1069), on the other into Finnic (Mpari), Lapponic 
(kuc^par), Esthonian (kubar-wask). Lapponic awy airra is O.N. 
evTy Goth. aiz. 

On the other hand, there is much more uncertainty as to the 
ori^nal provenance of the word which at the present day serves to 
designate bronze throughout moat of Europe, our and German 
.hronzCy^Y.^ bronzey Ital. and Span, hrcmcey N. Gr. pirpovv^os (M.G. cf. 
eX^t Ktti Svo iroprag Trpovr^tvcs), O.S'. brozeniZ “/wscws,” N.S. hruncy 
Sery. and Buss, bronza, Alb. brunze, &o. In its oldest (Middle 
Latin) form it is hronzium {cesy (yuprum / bronzina tormentum 
bellimm ; bronzinum ms; cf. Du Cange, Gloss. Mediae et Jnfimce 
Latinitatu)y and according to some is derived from the originally 
German adjective bruno, “brown,” brunizzoy hruniccie {hrunitim)y 
and therefore means “the brown metal,” while according to others 
it comes from the Middle Latin obryzum {phryzum aurum — xpvo-iov 
o^pv^ov, “ gold winch has stood the test of fire,” ohrussa the “fire 
test of gold,” which occurs even in Cicero), designating bronze 
after its colour which resembles that of gold ; * cf. Diez, Mym. d 
Tom. Spr.y i.^ p. 69. 

A new explanation has been briefly set forth by Berthelot, Sur 
le mm du bronze chez les alchimistes grecs {Eevue Arch4ologiquey 1888 
^ word he endeavours to establish 
a Mid. G. Ppowqcriov in alohemistic works. This corresponds to a 
Lat. ms Brundisium; since there must have been celebrated 
manufactories of bronze (PHny, Hist. Hat.y xxxiii. 9. 45 : xxxiv. 
17. 40). ^ 

Brides the expressions already discussed, there crops out in 
.u linguistic area, and only in that area, as early as 

the Old High Geman epoch, another expression for bronze : O.H.G 
aruzy aruziy erezi, Modem German erzy which recurs in proper 
names such as -^ftiy AHzgruobay Bxid nim 

V ‘ X ' T ' ' . ' ‘ . languages, such as Esth. 

uns, Hung. ercz. Unfortunately, its origin is entirely wrapped in 
mystery ; anyhow, it has nothing to do with aiz, Sr. Nor does it 
meaning with it; for, whereas, of the two adjec- 
tives, M.H.G. and erztuy the former alone is applied to copper or 
bronze (and therefore- Lat. emeus, cereus, ahenetis), erztn, N.H.G 
erzm has the perfectly general meaning metallicusA 

Finally, the German messing, which makes its appearance from 

^ “The Romance word must have been coined in Italy where thn inifioi 

introduced before the dentalj” 

T« a. I 't vy* » 

■■ ■ “-S'wp/er,” there is a 

I . ' • . X ■ , - etymology of the 

■ ' ■ . . . ■ Lat. raudus, rudua, in which Weigand 
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"the twelfth century, O.N. messingyi&ni.^ A.S. like the Pol. 

0. Serb, mosa^i, N. Serv; mesnih, &o., is a loan-word from the 
Latin massay “mass, mass of metal;” c/. also M.H.G. ines&ey neut. 
and fern., Swiss mo&ch, “brass.” At any rate, this derivation is 
more probable than the one given by Kopp (Geschichte-der Chemie, 
iv. p. 113), according to whom the Teutonic word originally meant 
“ Mossunic copper,” in accordance with a passage of Pseudo-Aris- 
totle {De Mirahilihus Auscultationihus): (fiatrl tov M oo-avvotKOv xoXkov 
X a/j.TTpoTarov koI XeVKorarov etmi, ov Trapafiiyyv/j.h'ov avr<o Kcuratr^pov 
dXXa Tivos (spelter, zinc, ore, &o.) yivop,€vij 9 avv&(fop.^s avr^, 
For a summary of the results of this discussion, cf. chapter viii. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IROK. 

IroNj hard to work {rroXvKfjs'qTO^s a-Lhrjpoi)^ which at the present day 
has conquered the world, belongs to the most widely distributed of 
the metals, and possesses the peculiarity that, as, with the exception 
of meteoric iron, it only occurs in a mineralised form, and is there- 
fore not very conspicuous, so even wlien it has been smelted and 
wrought by the hand of man, it offers less resistance to the tooth 
of time than do the other metals. Prehistoric arclimology there- 
fore often finds itself in the difficulty of not being able to decide 
whether the absence of iron from a given stage of culture is to be 
ascribed to man’s ignorance of it or to the destructive power of 
time. Archccology is therefore thrown back upon the evidence of 
history and language more in the case of iron than of any other 
metal. This evidence shows that the use of the metal in the 
civilised countries of the east goes back, if not beyond, at least as 
far as the beginnings of liistory. Lepsins, in his often quoted 
treatise, has traced iron under the name of men^ in the oldest 
Egyptian inscriptions. Recognisable in pictures by its bluish tint, 
it is employed in the earliest times for vessels and weapons. 
Nevertheless here, too, the priority of copper is rendered probable 
by the circumstance already alluded to, that the word for iron has 
the sign of copper as its determinative (c/. Lepsius, op. cit.^ p. 108). 
From Egypt, and afterwards from the trading factories of the 
Pheniciaiis, Greeks, and Romans on the Red Sea, there probably 
spread articles of iron and a primitive mode of iron-working, in/the 
direction from north-east to south, into the interior ojf Africa, thus 

making it seem as though the blacks had ■“ '1 '1 ■ . ■ 1 

and worked iron {cf, Andree, Die Metal . ■ 

P- 3, ff.). In any case the Iron Age was immediately consequent on 
the Stone Age in Africa: the other metals are in part named from 
the standpoint of iron (above, p. 154, note). 

The Semitic languages possess a common expression for iron : 
Hebr, har{e)zeli Syr. parzely A&s.yv,parzillu (Arab. firzU^ “iron point”), ' 
which indicates their primeval acquaintance- with this metal (Orig. 
Semit. parzilhi). In the Old Testament, too, iron is frequently em- 
ployed for vessels, talents (1 Chron. xxiii. 14; xxx. 7), for nails and 
door-plates, and also weapons (1 Samuel xvii. 7), although it is 
noteworthy that bx’onsso is mentioned much more frequently than 
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iron (in the first four books of the Pentateuch the proportion is 83 : 4). 
In the same series as the Semitic names for iron is the Sumerian 
harza^ as to whose exact relation to the Semitic word, however, 
I have no views {cf. F. Hommel, Die vorsem, Kultwen^ p. 409). 

If we now turn to the Indo-Germanio peoples, we find that even 
in hieroglyphic inscriptions the country of Pers, ie., Persia, is termed 
a principal place for. the export of iron (Lepsius, loc. cit., p. 104). 
We can, therefore, all the more readily understand how the Zend 
inherited from the primeval Indo-Germanio period, gradually 
came- to stand for iron, which soon came to dominate their metal- 
lurgy. That iron was, at any rate, known to the Iranian tribes at 
a relatively early time, is shown by a name for it which is common 
to most of their dialects, even to the remotest of them, Ossetic ; 
Afghan dspanah^ 6&pinah, Osset, afseindg, awseindg, Pamir B. 

(fee. {cf, W. Tomaschek, Gentralas. Stud,^ ii. p. 70), JKurd 
hdeiiii awsin (Justi-Jaba, Worterhuch, p. 439; Httbsohmann, Osset 
Sjpr,f p. 26). This stock of words has not yet been explained.* 

For the rest, the Persians are described by Herodotus (vi. 61 and 84) 
throughout as armed with iron and bronze weapons. The kindred 
Scyths, also in the time of Herodotus, had made the acquaintance 
of iron. The historian relates (iv. 62) that in the cult of Ares an 
iron sabre (o-tS^peos d/civocKijs) was worshipped as an emblem of the 
god, and the use of this metal in the worship of the gods indicates 
a very ancient acquaintance with iron, while our author expressly 
denies copper (bronze) to the Scythians (iv. 71); cf. above, p. 198. 

The Armenian word for iron, erkath^ formed on the analogy of 
arUaih, “silver,” like the Armenian name for gold and copper, 
comes from the Caucasian languages (Georg, rkina^ hvm, “iron,” 
Las. rhHna, “knife;” Asia PoygloUa% pp. 113, 12-2). 

Special words for hardened iron (steel) seem to have been toler- 
ably late in making their appearance in Asia Minor, though 
one of them has come to be distriVjuted over a tremendous area : 
N. Pers. pUlddf Syr. p-l-d. (Paul de Lagarde, Ges. Ahh.y p. 76), 
Kurd pila^ pola^ pulady &o, (Justi, Dictionnaire Kurde-FrangaiSy 
p. 84), Pehlevi p6ldwaty Armen, polovat (Lagarde, Armen. Siud.y 
p. 130), Turk, pala, Kuss. hitiatit, Lesser Russ, buiat (Miklosioh, 
Fremdwy s.v.), Mizdzeghio polad, holaty Mong. bolot, biilhty htridt 
(Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta^y p. 282, Sprackatl., v.; A. Pott, Zeit^ 
schrift f. d. K. d, M.y p. 262). But where and wherein are we to 
look for the origin of this series of words ? 

* Hubschmann {K. Z.y xxiv. 392) thinks of a Mod. Pers. spin, “white” : 
Zend spaUaj though I do not know of any other ease in which a name for 
iron is derived from an adjective “ white,” 

Juati {W'&rterl., p. 489) compares with the words mentioned Zend haosafna, 
which he (Rand:«>,, s.v.), Geldner(Ar. Z,,xxv. 579), and Goigev {Oslimn. Kuliur, 
p. 148) translate as “copper,” but Spiegel trans. Vmd. viii. 254-viii. 

90) as “iron.” This is impossible phonetically. 

In Modem Persian iron is dhm, which may he explained from *ayasam, or 
else belongs to Beloochee dsin, Pobl. poN (West, Glossary, p. 27). Spiegel 
{Arische Periode, p. 35) thinks of its coming from, asan, “stone” (cf. Sans. 
dgman, above, p. 190, note, “stone-work”). 
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The Ossetic name for steel, also, is particularly interesting, inas- 
much as it again is borrowed from the Permian languages fWotj. 
anda^ Syrj. jendm)^ and also recurs' in the Caucasus (Mizdzeghio 
andun ; Klaproth, Sprachatl.^ v.). For the third time, therefore, we 
have come across East Finnic words in Ossetic, that is to say, the 
names for silver {dvzi8t\ copper (a/rhhgy), steel {andun)i to which 
we shall subsequently (ch. ix.) have to add that of lead {iSdi)y 
so that the Ossetes inherited from the period when they were still 
united with their Iranian brothers only terms for gold (sugh-zarine) 
and iron ’{afieindg). The relations, however, between the culture 
of the Ossetes and that of the Finnic East are the more easily 
explained, because, according to the Ossetic tale, the Ossetic race 
once extended considerably farther north than is the case at 
present (Asia Polygl^y p. 83). 

The state of the case as regards India may be more briefly dis- 
missed. We have already seen that ancient finds of iron are not 
rare in India, which is rich in iron ore. Further, Indian steel was 
prized even in Creek antiquity. (Bltimner, Idc. city p. 70). FTever- 
theless, we remarked, that in literary monuments iron cannot be 
traced with certainty before the end of the Vedic period {cf. p, 188), 
when the oldest names of this metal occur. The later terms (cf. 
Pott, Etymologi&che Forsch.j ii. p. 416, and EdjanigliaTptUy 

ed. Garbe, pp. 41, 42) offer nothing of interest. One of them, 
Sans, pastrd, lit. “ weapon,” has travelled through the world on the 
lips of the gipsies as saster, with ahin, “ steel ” ( =» Kurd avsin). ■ 

' We now proceed to Europe, and to ancient Greece first, in order 
to look for data as to the first appearance of iron. 

Violet-hued (ioct?), shining or grey (voXtosi) iron plays 

an important part even in the Homeric poems, thereby affording a 
most remarkable contrast between the Homeric, period and Schlie- 
mann’s Hissarlik, where all five prehistoric towns seem to be un- 
acquainted with iron. In Mycense (cf. Sohliemann, Mycmes, 141,/), 
on the other hand, iron was known in the form of knives, keys, &c.; 
though Sohliemann believes that the articles which prove this must 
be assigned to the beginning of the fifth century b.o. In Homer 
iron is used as a medium of exchange like copper, and is stored in 
the treasure chambers of the rich. At the funeral games of Patro- 
clus (II, j xxiii. 826, /.) Achilles offers as a prize mass of iron 
{(ToXoy avrox6movy ^,c., “ merely smelted, not wrought;” meteoric 
iron is not to be thought of), which will supply the lucky winner 
with all the iron he will need for five years’ time.* It serves 

* e^ei fttp Kal irevre irtpiv^oiihovs iyiavrohs 

ovuhv yhp ol aT^n^6(tfp6s ye criS'^pov 
otS’ ipor^p et<r' is vSkty, iikkh 7ra^^^6<. 

'' This passage may be understood to mean either that the winner of the ir 6 kos 
has the iron utensils necessary for five years made in advance, and made in 
the town ; and then keeps them stored at home against the time they will he 

needed ; or we may— " ’ ’ the smith with iron 

unfrequentlydonein 

ence of ■ ^ ^ . 
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principally as the material for making implements used on the 
land 'j but axes also, and swords, knives, clubs, arrow-points, are 
frequently mentioned as made of iron. Indeed, a-iSrjpos sometimes 
of itself means axe and sword. Nevertheless, as we have already 
pointed out, the linguistic relation of • cri87)pog points with 

great probability to the historical priority of the former. 

This is characterised by a Greek story recorded by Herodotus 
(i. 67-. 68), and placed by him in the time of Croesus. Liohes, a 
Spartan citizen, having set forth in quest of the bones of Orestes, 
comes to a smithy (xotXfc^tov) in which he sees iron being smithied 
{vtZit)pov €^€\avv6p.€vov). At seeing this he falls into amazement 
{hf Omipiari bpimv to Troicv/Jtevov). The smith (xoAkcvs not 
(TiBrjpev'i) marks it and says: “Thou, that art amazed to see 
smithying, what wouldest thou say, hadst thou seen what I have 
seen,” and so on. The appointments of the smithy are mentioned 
as being bellows {<f>vcraL), hammer (tr</>{)pa), and anvil (a^fwov). This 
story is instructive in that it ifxust have b6en invented at a time 
when the manufacture of iron was still something new; and 
because the smith, of whom it is expressly said that he was working^ 
(TtlSiypos, nevertheless is called xcAkcus (xaX/o?tov, “ smithy "). 

No indication when precisely iron became better known in 
Greece can be found.* 

The place whence the Greeks gained the acquaintance of this metal 
admits also only of conjecture. The mainland of Greece is not par- 
ticularly rich in iron ore (Bliimner, locr cit., p. 7 4). The Peloponheae 
is an exception, especially at the promontory of Teenarum, where 
perhaps the Phenioians, if our comparison otTaivapov— Hebr. tami'dr) 
“smelting-hut ” (c/. above, p. 159) is right, worked the iron ore. 

The Greeks then at an early time depended on foreign metal 
deposits. At a very early time a definite tradition established 
itself in Greece as to the origin of iron. It is referred by a very 
ancient tradition to the neighbourhood of the Pontus Euxinus, to 
the Phrygian Ida, in whose woody dales the TSaioi AaKruXot, 
Kelmis, Damnameneus, and Akmon are represented as discovering 
and working the bluish iron. Both in this passage from the 
Phoronis, which we have already given, and which is the oldest 
that mentions the Idfean Dactyli (cf. above, p. 164), and in the 
words of the Scholiast which accompany it (yoT^res Sc ^arav xal 
^ap^aK€? 9 . Kal ^ 7 )p>LovpyoX ortS^pov \eyovrai wpwTOi Kal pteTaAActs 
y€V€(rOat; Schol. Apoll. A., i. 1126), iron alone, and not the other 
metals, is mentioned, so that it was only in later times apparently 
that they were connected with the Dactyli. The Parian Marble 
ofl MAcos 6 TrpoiTOj i^acrtkevare koX KvSwv/av Kal tr^rjpoi 

tvpiOr) €v ^1^2?) evpovTOiv tS>v TSatwv AaKTvkioy K^/uos Koi 
Aa/xvap,ev€a>s irq 1168 ^acriXcvovros^ kOriv^v rEavSiwos) actually gives 
a definite year for the discovery of iron. 

If we only knew a little about the languages of the nations of 
Asia Minor, a simple and satisfactory explanation of the G. o-iSi/pos 

* Of, the remai’ks by Lang, Sayce, and Leaf in the Academy, 1883, Sept. 
22, 29, Oot. 23. 
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(Dor. and iEoI o-tSapos; Sap^iho, 119), which stands quite by itself 
amongst the Indo-Germanic names for the metals, might be forth- 
coming. It perhapf deserves to be noticed that the stem cnBrjpo-, » 

though elsewhere it is scarcely ever employed, as we have seen, to 
form names of persons or places, in Lycian is used for both. 

StSapovs, 5tSr?po0s, town and harbour of Lycia ; also a volcanic pro- 
montory in Lycia, with a temple of Hephaestus (Scplax Geog. Min. 

T,j i. p. 301), StSapwTvos, an inhabitant thereof (Pape, Mgenr 
namen^ s.v.), and ^StSapto?, a proper name in a Lycian inscription 
(M. Schmidt, The, Lycujun Inscriptions, p. 12). But according to a 
verbal communication from M. Schmidt, the inflection of the 
Lycian proper name shows that StSaptos is a native personal name. 

The attempts which have been made to find a derivation in Ihdo- 
Germanic all seem to me of a very problematic nature.* ’ 

A special name for steel, the preparation of w’hich by tempering ■ 

was known in Homeric times (of. Od., ix. 391), does not occur ^ 

in Homer’s vocabulary. Kravo?, according to Lepsius’ convincing 
investigation {op. cit., p. 130), “never anywhere means anything 
but a blue colouring matter which was generally prepared from ' 

copper blue either directly, or else a blue glass, ^^ras made from it ; 

and then pulverised.” i 

The earliest expression for steel is rather dSdpca?, -avros, which is - 

mentioned for the first time by Hesiod {Sciitum, 137), and is, used 
of a steel cap {Kwiyj). This word is usually referred to the root J 

Sap. in SdfxvgfJLL, Sapdo), &c., SO that it would, like the Homeric J 

dSdpao-To?, mean the “unconquerable” metal. If, however, we 
reflect on what, for the designation of so relatively a recent idea ; 

as that of ’steel, is such a remarkable word both as regards form 
and meaning, one cannot resist the suspicion that we here have ' 

before us a foreign word, perhaps the Caucasian andun, in a 
Grajoised form. In this connection we may remark that Tomaschek 
(Z. /. 0 . Phil., i. 125) calls attention to a Caucasian (Udic) %ido for | 

ortSrjpos also. At anyrate, it is certain that another and more I 

common name for steel than dSdpa?, that is ;s(dA.i;i/r (also xoA^'/^StKos; | 

Eur., Her., 162), which is first used by .Esohylus {Prom., 133) ; — c 

KTVTrov yap d)(0) j(dA,uy3os dvrptor ^ 

travelled to Greece from the neighbourhood of the Caucasus and t 

f 

* Curtius* and®, p. 246, compares Sanskrit suidiias, “ smelted,” and suirfctni, | 

“iron ” O.K.G, sweiiijan, frig^re, and thinks triSripos meant “smelted | 

out,” but that this does not prove that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted | 

with iron. Pott {JSt. Forsch., i. p, 127) compares Lith. awidits (as also does G-. I 

Meyer, Gricch, Or., p. 197) and Latin sidiis, sXderisivom *8%desis. If the latter 
is correct, tlie only thing in question is the connection of the root of aiS-VRos. f 

N ovorthelesa, some historians of etilture (cf. Lenormant,..d?p"d?i( 7 c d. CuUur, p. 68) | 

on the strength of this regard the Greek word as designating meteoric iron | 

{sldita, “star"), which is ab.solutely without reason. The Coptic benipe 
“ iron,” also, which is usually quoted in this connection as analogous, because I 

Rrugsch compares it with tlio Egyptian h&a eii 'pe-t, and treats it as meteoric | 

iron, receives quite another explanation at the hands of Lepsius (p. 108). 1 

Indeed, even the auToxouros of Homer, as we have hinted, has been s 

interpreted os meteoric iron {cf. Ratzel, Vbrgeaoh. d, Furop. Men$c7ic7t, p. 283). < 
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the Pontus. The word undoubtedly goes back to the name of the 
northern nation of the Chalybes (XaAv^cs, XdXv^oi). The abodes 
of this people, as known to antiquity, are variously given as being 
situate to the north of the Pontus and Caucasus as well as in 
Armenia and Paphlagonia to the south ; and the Chalybes are 
uniformly spoken of as distinguished for the mining and working 
of iron. Thus, the <Ti.ByjpoT€KTov€<: XaXv^e^ are mentioned by 
./Eschylus (Prom.f 715) immediately after the nomad Scyths 
{SiKvdat vo/AttScs), with which the Hesyohian glosses are in agree- 
ment ; Xdkv^oL' ottov crtSiypos ytvercu and XciXv^Siicrj’ 

tt}? ^Kvdias, OTTOV cnB’qpov fieraXXa, Xenophon in his Anabctsu 
distinguishes two races of Chalybes, one between the Araxes and 
Gyros, the others vassals of the Mossynocoi on the Pontus. Of the 
latter he says (v. v. 1): o to is ttA-ciVtois airfiv diro (rt^Tjpiia's 

K.T.X, 

That the Tibarenes and Moschi of the Bible point to the district 
of the Pontus has already been said {ef. above, p. 196, note). So, 
too, the “ iron from the north ” mentioned in Jeremiah xv. 12, may 
belong here. 

Like the Greek o-tSrypos, the Latin has no connection with 
the other Indo-Germanic names for the metals.* Nor is there 
any lack of evidence to show the want of iron in Latium at the 
most ancient period. The faher ferrarim is missing from the 
guilds of Numa. Further, the use of iron is uniformly excluded 
from the most ancient cults. It was with a bronze knife that the 
Roman Flamen Dialis had to shave his beard, with a bronze plough 
that the area of a new towm must be marked out, and so on {of. 
Helbig, Die Italiher in dev Poehne^ pp. 80, 81). 

In the pile-dwellings of the Po iron is not found. 

But from what quarter came the Romans’ first acquaintance 
with the important metal which subsequently became so familiar 
to them that the smith is called faher ferrarim, and the sword and 
plough were termed by metonymy ferrum'i Perhaps the Lat. 
ferrum itself indicates the way ; for as it may readily be traced to 
*fermm, I, with Lenormant, 0. Weise (Grieck. Worter im Lat., 
p. 153^ and others, still think it most probable t\\QX> ferrum is ip 
be connected with the expressions already quoted from the Semitic 
languages, Hebr. har{S)zel,'i S timer, harza, <fec. That Phenioian 
(Carthaginian) words found their way into Latin directly (i.c., not 
through Greek agency) is shown by cases such as Lat. {c)tunica : Hoh- 
ketonet. Lat. ehur, palma, pellex, &o., are probably of similar origin 
(0. Weise, Pliein. Mm., 1883, p. 540, /.). It is also known that the 
Phenioians extended- their voyages at least as far as Geere {ef. 

* The attempt to compare ferrum with the other Indo-Germauic names of 
metals has been made by Pictet {Origiiies^, i. p. 197), who classes it with Sans. 
hhadrdm, “iron” (?), and by Lottner {K. Z.,yil p. 183), who suggests A. S. 
hraez. Of. also Pott, M. Forseh., ii. p. 278 j Sohweizer, K. Z., 1 . p. 478 j Pick, 
Vergl. WSrtorh., ii. p. 169. - ^ • > 

t That this w'ord was also Phenician is shown by an ancient 1 hcuician 
inscrqition from Cyprus {Movers, ii. 3, p. 69). 
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Mommsen, Rom, Geschichte^ i. p. 128). Sohie days north, however, 
of the Punic factory here erected lay the island of Elba with its 
stores of iron, insula 'inexhaustis Ohalybum generosa metallis 
(Virgil), called 'kiBdkt}, the “ sooty ” by the Greeks. 

Now turning from the south and ascending the broad back of 
our quarter of the globe, we find the absence of iron in the oldest 
periods of which we have historical knowledge brought out by clear 
evidence on all sides,- We may. remark that this absence becomes 
more marked as we go towards the north-east. According to the 
Germania of Tacitus (c. 6) “ iron did not abound in Germany ” 
(“ ne ferrum quidem superest ’’). In the north, Csesar knew that 
among the Britons iron only occurred near the sea, and there only 
ill inconsiderable quantities {B. G, F., 12). In the east, Tacitus 
mentions the linguistic group of the Prusso-Lettlanders under the 
name of theiEstii. He says (o. 45) : Barus ferri, frequens fustium 
usus." His knowledge ends with the Eenni (Finns), who, “wopm 
/ern,” “ for want of iron,” have recourse to sharpened bones for 
their arrows. The knowledge of iron and how to work it spreads 
to the north of Europe and the adjoining portions of Asia in two 
directions : from south-west to north-east and from south-east to 
north or north-west. The point of departure is found in the one 
case among the Celts, in the west, who in their conquering iharohes 
along the Alps from the fifth century onwards must have come 
Across rich deposits of metals. Deep in the Austrian Alps, at the 
northern foot of the Thorstein, in a profound ravine at the bottom 
of which lies the little lake of Hallstadt, recent excavations have 
brought to light * a life-like picture of a Celtic settlement with its 
salt-mine and its manufacture of iron. Noiic iron soon became 
known in Italy and throughout the north. Tacitus (c, 43) still- 
knows in the east on the Carpathians a Gallic people, slaves t6 the 
Germans, the Cotini, who “ quo magis pudeat ” — for the ** God that 
iron made meant no men to be slaves ” — “ et ferrum effodiunt.” In 
Gaul itself iron was dug for. Csesar ekpressly states this of the 
Bituriges {Be B. 0.^ vii. 22), who proved themselves very useful at tke 
siege of Avarioum; “Eo scientius quod apud eos magnse simt 
ferrariee atque omne genus ouniculorum notum atque usitatum 
est.” In this connection it is noteworthy that designation' of the 
native metal common to all the Celtic languages (Cymr. rnwyn^ 
Ir. mdiriy mianach) f has spread (Thurneysen, Keltoromanuchis. 
p, 67) to the Komance languages (Fr, mwe, “ mine^* It. <ko.). 
When the Celts made the acquaintance of iron, whether from the 
Greeks of Marseilles, or from Borne, where, according to Pliny 
{Hist, jVat, xii. 1. 6), a certain Helioo from Helvetia abode at a time 

* Recent investigations, I am informed by Herr M. Much, have made it 
probable that the burial-ground at Hallstadt was not begun by the Celts, but 
only used by them at the end. 

t The root of the Celtic stem is perhaps the above-mentioned (p. 198) 
Indo-Germanic smei, tnei, “artificially prepare,” which appears in O.H.G. 
snMa, 0.8. mMi; so that the fundamental meaning of the Celtic *m«n.wpuld 
be something like “workable ” metal. 
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before the great Celtic migration In order to learn smithying, 

“ fabrilera ob artem,” they formed, with a word corresponding to 
the Indo-Germanic ayas-oas^ “ copper, metal,” but belonging to a 
different vowel-scale, viz., *ts ( : au; cf. above, p. 188, note), a name 
for the new idea by appending a derivative sufl&x, common among 
tlidm, -am : *tsam. Later the s between the vowels must have 
dropped out, just as it did in siur - sisur {Lat. soror) and giall - 
gisal (O.H.G. gisal) ; cf. Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, pp. 827 and 52. 
Hence the forms Irish iarrif iarunn, Cymr. hatam, hceam, Corn. 
Acem, henif horn, Arem. hoiarn, haiam, <fec. The 5 between the 
vowels, however, was still retained,* when the word along with 
several terms used in the manufacture of iron, which we shall meet 
subsequently, was taken over by the Teutonic languages, in which 
it appears as Goth, eisam, A.S. isern (Eng. iron), O.N. 

O.H.G. tsam. The suffix -arn, foreign to the Teutonic languages, 
betrays the loan.t 

The part assigned to the Teutonic peoples in the history of 
culture was to convey, for their part, the precious gift farther 
west. In Old Norse a certain hind of iron {ferrum, ochraceuirC), 
.which occurs frequently in the north, was called raudi. This 
word has no connections in the other Germanic languages, but 
through the O.S. rvda, “metal,” Lith. rudh (a Slavonic loan-word; 
cf A. Bruckner, Die Slav. LeJmioQrter im LitauiscJien, 128), 
attaches itself to Lat. ravdm, Sans. I6hdm, &c., with which we 
have made acquaintance above (p. 191). According to this, the 
O.N. ravJdi originally meant copper, then undoubtedly the red, 
copper-like iron, ferrum ochraceum. This word found its way from 
Norse through Finnic into the other West Finnic languages, and 
has become the regular West Finnic expression for iron-ore Finn. 
rauta, Esthon. and Weps. ravd, Liv. raud, rdda, raod, Lapp. 
ruovdde. There are also numerous other Finnic expressions for 
iron and its working, which are of Teutonic and Norse origin. 
For instance, malmi, malvi, “iron ore,” tahhi rauta (Swed. tack- 
j&tm), “ raw iron, ’ mdto-^auta, or merely rndto, mento, manto, Lapp. 
malddo (Swed. smdlta), “iron not hammered,” <ko,; the names for 
the furnace and the blost-fumaoe are also borrowed. At the same 
time there is no lack of gbnuine words (cf. Ahlqvist, Culturw., 
67, /., and Bulletin de VAcad. de St Pitersbourg, vi. p, 178). 
For it must be acknowledged that the Finns, when once they had 
been directed to the treasures of their lakes and swamps (cf, the 
quotation given above, p. 214, as to the birth of iron), soon attained 
great skill in the working of iron, and indeed, perhaps, even out- 
stripped their Teutonic neighbours. A living testimony to their 
skill in smithying is afforded by the extremely numerous names of 

* It is shown still in the Burgundian proper name Isarnodori ; “ Ortos baud 
longe a vico, cui vetustS paganitaa ob celebritatem clausuramqiie foriissimam 
superstitiosisaimi templi Gallioa lingua Isarnodori, i.e., ferrei ostii indidit 
nomen” (F. S. E. Eug&ndi. Abb. mon. S. Claudii in jBnrgnndia; cf 
Diefeubach, Origines Eiiropaeae, p. 867). 

t A more recent stratum of loans : O.I, iam— O.N. jam, A.S. iren. 

o 
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places and districts in Finland, which are compounded with rauta, 
‘^iron,” such as Mautajarwi^ Rautawedy Rautdkangasy and many 
Others, like the Old High German Isamhoy hanjoachy Isanhusy &c. 
{cf. Fdrstemann, Deutsche Orisnameuy p. 139). 

A totally different explanation of the West Finnic words (Finn. 
rautay ikc.) is given by Lenormant (both in Die Anfdnge der CuUnvy 
i. p. 79, and Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archceol.y vi. p. 354), 
who compares them with the Accad. uruduy “copper,’^ already 
mentioned by us, and traces the Lithu-Slavonic expressions {ruday 
(kc.) to them. 

The Teutonic w'ord for iron is, however, only found in the 
western languages of the Finnic family, as was also the case with 
a Teutonic name for gold (cf. above, p. 178). To the east of the 
lingulatic area mentioned, another word for iron, as for gold, pre- 
vaUs: Ostj. harte, Wotj. horty Syrj. hort, Tscher. Idrine, Wog. 
iter, iier, which, like the East Finnic name for gold, can only be 
explained if it is referred to the Iranian branch of language. Here, 
0. Pers. haretay N. Pers. hd/rdy Buchar. gdrdy Kurd. Aer, Osset, hhardy 
Ac., means “ the iron knife,” and it is easily understood that tribes 
of wild barbarians might name the metal, which they had never 
seen before, after the implement in which it was brought to their 
notice, either for the first time or most commonly from Persia. 
The word is known in Slavonic (Pol. Jcordy Ac.) and Lithuanian 
{hdrdaSy Polish loan-word “sw’ord;” cf. A. Briickner, op. city p, 202). 

Between these currents from the east and from the west lies the 
area of the Lithu-Slavonic languages with a common name for 
iron, Lith. geleilsy Lett, dzelscy Pruss. gelsOy O.S. zelho. We have 
already (above, p. 195) pronounced in favour of connecting these 
Avords with the Greek ^(aXKog. The fundamental meaning of the 
northern words would then have been “ copper,” a meaning which, 
as -we may well conjecture, passed into that of iron under the 
influence of the trade with the Black Sea, as the Greek word, 
owing to relations with the Phenicians, has taken the meaning of 
bronze (above, p. 196). 

Finally, I have to mention in Europe a name for iron which is 
as interesting as it is obscure. It is the Albanian h^ur, also ehur. 
It is the only name for a metal common to all the dialects of this 
language which is not obviously borrowed from abroad. The only 
suggestion which perhaps could be put forward to explain this 
obscure word would be — inasmuch as initial h in Albanian, as 
Professor G, Meyer informs me, is not necessarily organic — to com- 
pare the Armenian efkathy Georg, rkinay Ac. (c/. above, p. 206). 

The names for steel in the north are, as. might be expected, 
relatively recent. 

Nevertheless, the Teutonic languages have a name for steel 
whi<di recurs uniformly throughout all the dialects ; O.H.G, stahaly 
M.H.G. stahely stachely stdly O.N. stdly Eng. steely which shows that 
the art of hardening iron soon became known here. From the 
Teutonic, loans were made by Lapponic (sialle by the side of terds, 
teras ; Lett. Urauds) and by Slavonic (Russ. staVC). A certain 
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explanation for the Teutonic words is still wanting {‘^Udklo ; 0. Pr. 
panvrStaclanX). O.H.G. ntachulla i^ataglo) has 

been suggested. 

But Slavonic was dependent.for its names for steel not only on 
the west but also on the east. Russ, hutatu^ &c., is connected 
with Asia Minor, as we have already seen. Cf. further, Serv. Mik, 
Alb. tselik^ Turk. Mik^ Pers. ^ahik^ Russ, hmalug'^^ DXagat kardlUk; 
finally, also, Pol. dmiemk, “damascened iron,’’ Serv. demuidnjay 
Turk. dimUhi^ N.G. BifiiaKl (Damascus). 

The widest expansion, however, is that of the Lat acies 
( — nualem) ferrij which in Middle Latin developed into adare, 
adarium, From the latter are derived, on the one hand, It. acdajOy 
Span, ucaro, 0. Port, aceirbt Fr. oaar, Wal. otzflt Hung, atzdl. South 
and West Slav. ocUiy ocel^ and on the other, It. acciale, Ven. azzahi 
O.H.G. ecchilf ecchely <kc. (N.S.^eHo); cf. Dies, Btym. WorterhJ^^ p. 6. 

The Lithuanian and Old Prussian plihaa, playma^ is compared 
rightly by Fick ( Vergl.W.'^, p. 803), with O.N. “ point, spear,” 
k,^,jidny “arrow, missile.” 
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THE HISTORICAL ORDER OP COPPER, BRONEB, AND IRON. 

Now that we have reviewed the considerable material afforded 
by the Indo-Germanic names for copper, bronze, and iron, it may 
be well to briefly put together the historical results which we 
believe we have attained. They are ; — 

1. It seeihs probable that the two equations dyas-m$ and I6h6r 
raud'tis, which reach back to the vocabulary of the original people, 
meant not iron or bronze but the pure, dark copper, which accord- 
ingly was known to the original Indo-European people. 

2. For deciding the sequence of the metals amongst the Indo- 
Germanic peoples, it is worthy of notice that a series of ancient 
names of copper gradually assumed the meaning of iron. This 
applies to Sans, dyas, Zend ayaiih : Lat. ass (to which probably 
belongs also Celtic Hs-a/rn, = Qot\i. eisarri)^ to Sans. Idhd^ first 
“ copper ” then “ iron,” to- O.N. mvdi : Lat. raudiis, to Lith, 
geleils : G. ;j(aA.K 09 .* 

3. It cannot be doubted that in Greek which meant 

firat “copper,” and then under Phenioian influence bronze, is 
historically prior to o-tSiypo?. In contrast with the state of things 
in the north it is to be specially observed that Greek proper names, 
both of places and persons, are frequently formed from the word 
for copper (bronze), but scarcely ever from that for iron. 

4. In the north of Europe the Teutons obtained their name 
for iron through the Celts, the West Finns through the Teutons, 
the East Finns from Iranian soil, which suggests the conclusion 
that the knowledge of iron spread in the one case from west to 
east, in the other from south-east to north-west. The circumstance 
that, amongst Celts, Teutons, and Slavs, proper names are formed 
principally, perhaps exclusively, from the names for iron, permits 
of the conjecture that it was this metal which first exercised an 
important influence on the culture of the north. In any case, 
those who assume immense bronze industries before, iron in the 
north of our quarter of the globe must attempt an explanation of 
this circumstance. 

♦ The same vektion would exist in Lat. ferrum : A.S. braes {*bhfS’ ?), if 
Lottnen equation {<f, above, p. 207 , note) is correct. 
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5. A primeva:! centre of diffusion for bronze seems to have 
existed in the home of the civilised Sumero-Aooadian people. 
From this neighbouring Semitic centre of civilisation the south of 
•Europe obtained its acquaintance with bronze. As regards the 
north, neither language nor tradition gives a direct indication 
tending to solve the question whether the numerous and skilfully 
wrought articles of bronze found on this side of the Alps come 
from a native bronze industry which then would be antecedent to 
an iron industry, or whether they are due to. ancient traffic with 
the civilised countries of the south, with Etruria, Italy, Greece, 
Thrace. On general grounds, however, and especially because of 
the inconsistency which exists between the assumption of a highly 
developed Bronze Age amongst the northern peoples, and the low 
stage of culture which is incontestably demonstrated to have pre- 
vailed amongst them, I conclude in favour of the views repre- 
sented by Lindensohmit (Archiv /. ArvthropologUy viii. 161, ff .) : 

The bronzes, which on this side of the Alps make their sudden 
appearance, completely developed in form and workmanship, can 
from their whole character only be regarded as the products of a 
highly developed industry transmitted by traffic, and that from 
the south, from the littoral of the Mediterranean, particularly from 
Italy, whence a much more vivifying transmission of ancient 
culture to the north can be traced than from the east, from the 
countries bordering on the Black Sea.” .... 

“ The use of bronzes in itself, in connection with the isolated 
primitive attempts to imitate them, cannot have exercised any 
noticeable influence on the development of the north, least of all 
such as deserves the term * Bronze Age * even in the remotest 
degree” {cf. further, Handbuch DeutscTien AUcrUmihundef i. 
64). *‘The so-called bronze period appears then to have been 
nothing but a time of active commercial and industrial intercourse 
between the Mediterranean peoples and the north. The products 
carried north show no. indication whatever either that they were 
the outcome of the native capacity of the Celto-Teutons — are 
related with earlier- native oi^eations — or that they were developed 
or grew into anything subsequent. They betoken a state of 
culture so foreign and so much superior to the production alike of 
the Stone Age which preceded, and of the Iron Age which followed, 
that they cannot possibly, in any way whatever, be regarded as 
evidence that the natives themselves worked the metal, as proving 
the existence of a natural period of transition from a national 
culture of an early date to one of a later.” * 

6. Important points await explanation at the hands both of 
arohsBologists and philologists. I may mention the Persian names 
for iron, Afgh. dspanah, &o., the G. trl^pWi Celtic umag^ O.H.G. aruzj 

the etymology of which stiU requires solving. 

♦ The oppoaitiott to Lindenschmit’s point of view is represented in the 
works of Sophoa Miilier, J. Undaet, 0. Rygh, Hildebrand, and other*. 



CHAPTER IX. 


TIN AND LEAD.* 

ARCHiBOLOGiOAL research as to the times at which leatd and tin 
made their appearance, relatively to each other and to the other 
metals, has not yet attained to a decisive result. Whereas, pre- 
viously. it was believed that tin, which is found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, in Hallstadt (c/. Lubbock, Prehistoric TimeSy p. 20), &c., 
belonged to the most ancient of metals, and that lead made its 
first appearance along with silver in the so-called Iron Age {cf, 
Lubbock, op, city p. 16), this view has now been shown, particu- 
larly by Sohliemann’s excavations, to be altogether untenable. In 
Hissarlik lead is found in all five prehistoric towns, tin in none. 
In Mycenje, where, as is well known, the Bronze Age prevails 
almost exclusively, lead w’as discovered in large quantities also 
(cf. Sohliemann’s Mycmeiy p. 146). 

In ancient enumerations of metals, lead uniformly concludes the 
established succession. Tin, which is mentioned at the end for the 
first time by the -Hebrews {cf. Numbers xxii. 22 : “ Howbeit the 
gold and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, every- 
thing that may abide the fire,” &o.), on the other hand, occurs as 
a rule in the Assyriari-Accadian inscriptions between silver and 
bronze, at any rate before iron {cf, Lenormant, Transactima of the 
Soc. of Bihl, Arch.y v. pp. 337, 345). This points to the great 
antiquity of tin in Mesopotamia {cf. above, p. 192). 

The tradition of nearly all civilised peoples is acquainted from 
the very beginning with two separate expressions for tin and lead. 
The Bible has ‘oferet and h{^dtl{f), the Veda sXsa trdpuy the 
Avcsta sm {cf. Justi, Handw.y p. 308) and aonya (?),f Homer 
and KacrcrCrfpoiy Latin plumbum and starniuniy though it 

* Of. the extremely learned and copious article ‘‘Zin” in Schade’s Altdeviachem 
WCTlerhicJk^y 1872-82, in which a detailed picture of the primeval ti*ade in tin 
is given. Although I refer the reader who wishes for further information on 
the subject to this work, which as regards the facts of the subject is funda- 
mental, I must add that the philological comparisons made by Schade, 
frequently differing from the account given above, are not to be accepted with 
the same confidence; cf. of late, Bliimner, Terminoloffie u. T/u^nologie, iv, 
81, jf,, and K. B. Hofmann, Das BUi hex den VUtkem dcs AltcriHMs. Berlin, 
1886 (Virchow — Holtzendorff). 

t (f. above, p. 194, note, and also Lagarde, Armen. Stxid.y p. 12. 
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may be a matter of doubt whether these expressions always really 
meant what we understand at the present day by tin and lead in 
the scientific sense (c/. Kopp, Qeschichte d&r CheTnu^ iv. p. 125,/.). 
A remarkable exception is afforded, as we have already mentioned, 
by the Egyptian inscriptions, in which Lepsius (c/., pp. ct<., p. 
114) has been able to find no special word for tin, by the side 
of the teh% tekti, Uhtu (superscribed on bricks of lead), which, as 
Coptic would indicate, meant “ lead.” It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that one and the same word in two languages means now 
one metal, now the other. Thus, in Accadian-Assyrian, anno- 
annaki undoubtedly means tin {cf, above, p. 272), whereas this very 
word in the Hebrew dndh' has taken the meaning of “lead.” The 
relation of Slav. oZowo, “ lead ” : Litk alwaz^ &o., is the same. 

It not uncommonly happens that languages, especially of un- 
civilised peoples, can only show one word for both metals, as 
Mordv. hivUy Tscher. Syrj. tz\k (also silver), Wotj, uzvei (also 

silver). A similar state of things is ^indicated by plumhum 
nigrum^ “ lead,” and plumbum alburn^ “ tin.” 

The coincidence in the linguistic designations for these two 
metals, which chemically are so utterly different from each other, 
may be due to their resemblance in colour and appearance, as also 
to the limited extent of the use to which they were put. At any 
rate, it was only when metallurgical knowledge had made consider- 
able advance that lead and tin were distinguished by different 
names. 

However, as regards the linguistic character of the names for 
lead and tin, it is that of travelled words, which have journeyed 
far and wide over land and sea ; and no one, not even Pictet, has 
ventured to claim that they are Indo-Germanic in their origin. It 
is, however, very difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain the 
starting-point of these words, important as they are for the history 
of culture, with certainty, and I must express a fear at the outset 
that we shall not do much more than establish some individual 
data, and group together some words which are pretty certainly 
related. But it is a duty to make this remark, as against the 
utterly unscientific use which men like Pictet, Lenormant, and 
many others, have made of the worlds in question, making them 
prove anything they like. 

The most ancient term for tin that we come across in Europe 
is, as is well known, the Homeric Kacrcirepog, which is confined to 
the Iliad, and the translation of which as tin (plumbum album) \b 
guaranteed by the express testimony of Pliny (Hist, Hat., xxxiv. 
16, 47).* Ornamentations for cuirasses, shields, and waggons are 
made of tin. Even greaves of tin are mentioned, but they were 
perhaps only, covered with tin. It has the epithet lavd?, which, 
according to Curtins (Grundzilge^, p. 376), belongs to the root ve$, 
and means “enveloping.” Even Herodotus (iii. 115) knows that 

* “Sequitur natnra plnmbi, cuius duo genera, nigrum atque (»ndidnro. 
Album babuit anctoritatem et IlUcis teniporibus, teste Homero, cassitemiA ab 
illo dictum.” 
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#ca<rcrtrcpos: (like to ^Xetcrpov) comes from the farthest point in the 
wbst to which his knowledge extends, that is from the Kaa-o-ircptSes, 
to Greece. But he is not clear as to the actual position of the 
islands, and it was the Eomans who first applied the name Gctasi- 
terides to the Scilly Isles, which contain no mines whatever {cf. 
Kiepert, Lehrh. d. altm Geogr.^ p. 328). Tin was rather ob- 
tained from the remotest antiquity to the present day from the 
south-west corners of Cornwall, England, where Caesar {B. 6^., v. 12) 
is acquainted with it.* Shortly after him, Diodorus (v. 22) gives a 
detailed description of the mining of tin in this region, and of its 
transport right across Gaul to Massilia and Narbo {cf, 0. Schade, 
Altd, Worterhiichj p. 1272). Doubtless, the most ancient traders 
between Briton and Hellas were the Phenioians. This appears not 
only from general considerations but from the definite statement 
of Pliny (vii. 66, 67): “Plumbum ex Cassiteride insula primus 
adportavit Midacritus.” Midacritua, of course, is the Phenician 
Melkart, G. who accompanied the Phenicians on their 

sea-voyages as their patron god. Again, the Greek /cacro-trcpos, 
which has no etymology in Greek, may be compared with the 
Semitic names for tin, Assyr. hdsazatirra, Accad. id-kasduru {of. 
Lenormant, op. dt.^ p. 337). The Greek W'^ord then found its way 
on the one hand into the Slavonic languages, 0,S. kositerU^ N.S. 
kositer^ Croat, kositary Serv, hodtevy and Wallachian kositoriU, and 
on the other hand, obviously in the train of Alexander the Great's 
conquests, into Sanskrit ifasOtra', cf. P. W.y ii. p. 192).t The 
Arabian word {kaadir) borrowed from the Greek has travelled 
widely in Africa as kefdir. 

If we put this together with the extreme antiquity, referred 
to above, of the manufacture of bronze in Mesopotamia (c/1 above, 
p. 192), it is most probable that icacrcrtTcpos is a purely Accadiau- 
AssyriaH word which was transferred by the Phenicians to the 
output of the rich tin-mines they discovered in the west of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, it would be quite possible for Kaorcrlrepos to be 
genuinely Hellenic, and to be connected with Sans. kaMf kdiivya 
(cf. vLcrcrofmi from *vtrva‘fofmi)j “ metal vessel,” “ metal,” “ brass ” 
{B. R,). But, then, what was the original meaning of this equation ? 
and how is the peculiar suffix -repo? of the Greek to be explained ? 

If the Greek KocrcrCrtpo^ gives rise to a number of riddles, 
numerous controversies also are attached to the Homeric 
(Il.y xi. 237) and pAXv^Sos (in yxoXv/SSatn; ; //., xxiv. 80), “lead.” 

To begin with, we ought to renounce the useless attempt to con- 
nect G.fioXv^o^ with th' T.-^ - any common fundamental 

form such as *mluv‘ G- t p. 370) or *mlvho (Fick, 

W&rt'crh.f ii.^ 200). A loan by the Latin from the Greek, again 
(*/Av^ 05 , plumbum from *y5Av/&o9, Ehod. TrtpiBoXtjSuxrat: 

* “Nascitur ihi plumbum album in Mediterranefs rogionibus. in maritimis 
ferrum, aed ejus exigua est copia, asre utuntur importato.” 

+ In the Peripl. marts erythr., ed. Fabriciua, c. 19, ttairdTtpos is expressly 
mentioned as an article imported into India. 
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/xoAv^os), which I formerly thought possible, can scarcely be 
entertained. 

If one thinks of the uncertainty of. the final syllables of the 
Greek word (jm\i/3os, fioXv^o^, /xdAv^SSos), one becomes auspicious of 
its Greek origin. Further, before the Greeks worked the lead- 
glance of the Laurion Mountain (Bliimner, loo, cit, p. 89, note) they 
were dependent on importation for the metal. The place whence 
that first suggests itself is Spain with its abundant lead. Does 
fioXvjSo^ (Mod. G. fiakv/St) conceal an Iberian word in a Phenician 
dress, e.ff., the name of the country Medu-hriga in Lusitania 
(medu!=> iJio\v)f the inhabitants of which are expressly called 
Plumbarii (Pliny, iv. 2 1, 35) A town, MoXv/SBCvt}, too, is mentioned 
in the district of the Mastarnians, near the Pillars of Hercules.* 
But we do not possess any indication, even remotely certain, of 
the origin of fioXv/Sos. 

We can see somewhat more clearly in the case of Lat. plnmlmin, 
which also recurs in the Eomance languages and Albanian, only we 
have to look in a totally different direction. For most of their 
lead, which they used especially for water-pipes, the Komans 
depended essentially on Spain, where indeed there were Cartha- 
ginian lead-mines, Gaul and Britain. Traffic in this metal was 
done in the shape of bars or cakes, such as are commonly found 
in Prance, England, and Spain. They are marked with, stamps 
and inscriptions, such as the name of the Boman emperor, <feo., 
to indicate that they come from the state mines (c/. Hofmann, loc. 
cit.f p. 10; Bltimner, loo, cit,, p, 90, /.). Now, what if the uEune of 
the shape in which the lead came, gradually came to be applied 
in Latin to the lead itself ? Such things do occur in the history 
of trade. Thus in Boumanian, for instance, grana, “ kernel " « 
“ pomegranate,” cannellttf little stalk ” = “ cinnamon ” (Dietz, p. 
64), <feo. Now the Lat. plumbum l^plomfo) corresponds well 
enough to G. trXivBo^y “ bar,” brick,” if one decides to refer the 
word to a fundamental form *plentho, or to regard At as represent- 
ing a sonant liquid {of. G. Meyer, Griech. Gr.\ p. 66, p. 36). 
The neuter gender of Lat, plumbum is explained by the analogy 
of the names of the other metals in Latin. 

Tin is called in Lat dannwnn ) though the word probably did 
not get this meaning before the fourth century a.d., and previously 
indicated various alloys of lead {of, Kopp, Qeschichte der Chemie^ 
iv. 127 ; Bliimner, loc, ciA, p. 81, note 6). The original form 
was not itannum^ but stagnumj aiagneus, Btagnatus^ as is indicated 
by the Bomance words : It. BtagnOj Sp. estano^ Fr. dtain {of, Diez, 
m. W.\ p. 306). 

The derivation is as yet obscure, in spite of 0. Keller {Bursians 
Jahresherichty xli. 370) who thinks of t^koj, “melt” (root stdkX), 
But the Lat. Btag-nvrm might quite well go back to a root Biaghy 
and then be connected through the G. ora^u-Aiy, “plumb-line,” with 
the “ plummet,” “ plummet ” (Homeric). From Italy stannum in 
the sense of “ tin ” spread to the Celtic languages : Ir. Afaw-, 
* In Basque lead is called fenin., hcrumz, “of lead.” 
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sdaaif Arem. sUan, sten^ stm. Corn, st^an, Cymr. yst(Bn (cf. 
Manners and Customs, i. ccccix.). These loan-words have obviously 
thrust the native expression crdd* gen. crdda, crdd-umas, “ bronze ” 
{cf. above, p. 199), which, as we have said, is unfortunately still 
quite obscure, into the back ground. 

Por the rest, in Italy the Etruscans at least, who play such 
an important part in the history of the bronze industry {cf. above, 
p. 213), were not dependent for tin solely on imports, since in 
the limestone quarries at Populonia, which show traces of ancient 
workings, besides copper, tin has been found (W. Deecke, Etrusher^ 
ii. 255). 

In the north of Europe the Celts and Teutons are united by a 
common term for lead: M.H.G. I6t, Dutch lood, H.G. ledd = lT. 
luaide (Havdo). As Gaul is rich in lead (Blumner, loc. dt., p. 90), 
and the Gauls applied themselves to mining earlier than the 
Teutons, we have here, as in the case of iron, to do with an early 
loan effected by the Teutons, only here we have not the linguistic 
evidence to prove it. 

Complete obscurity, on the other hand, enshrouds a second 
Teutonic term for lead : O.H.G. hliu, hliuwes, O.I^. (fbleiuo), 
which has found its way into the West Finnic languages (Finn. 
plyijy, lyijy, Lapp, which have no native names whatever 

for tin and lead. In any case Lat. plumbum (Corssen) and N.H.G. 
blase (Schade) having no connection here must be put aside. 

Neither has the Teutonic term for tin yet been satisfactorily 
explained : O.N. and A.S, tin, O.H.G. zin, which again has spread to 
the Polish {cyna) and Lithuanian and from the north to 

most West Finnic tongues {tinna). Least objectionable still is it to 
connect the Teutonic word with O.N. teinn, Goth, tains, A.S. tdn, 
O.H.G. zein, “twig,” “thin metal rod” (Pick, Vergl. W., iii.® 121), 
in w’hich form the Teutons may first have made its acquaintance 
at the hands of traders {cf. above, p. 217). 

A third long chain of words is : It. peltro, Span, and Portug, 
peltre, 0. Pr. peautre, Dutch peauter, Eng. pewter, 0. Ir. pdatar, 
(also with s : Eng. spelUr, Dutch spialt&r, H.G, spiauter, 0. Fr. 
espeautre). 

According to the laws of the llomance languages this stock of 
words comes from Italy, but its actual origin is unknown (cf. Diez, 
Etym. Worterh.^, p. 240). 

Finally, total obscurity reigns over the case as regards the 
Lithu-Slavoiiic languages, where for load the expressions O.S. 
olovo (by the side of Lith. alwas [Livonio aJu^, 0. Pr. ahois, “tin ”) 
and Mod, SI. svmec, Russ. svinecH, <fec. (Lith. szwlnas, Lott, swins 
[Liv. svina]), occur. Probably in both cases the Lithuanian forms 
are loans from the Slavonic (Brficktior, Fremdworier, pp. 67, 144). 

The former {olovo) seems to recur in Mag. olom {6n, “tin”), the 
latter in Gipsy sunnzi. 


* Creidne is the oldest proper naioe of a smith (cerd) in Ireland, which seems 
w speak m favour of the Irishman's acquaintance with the crM in ancient 
times (Sullivan, Manners and GHstoms, ii. 210). 
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In this connection it is noteworthy that the Esthonian term wa- 
iina^ “ swine -tin,” originates from a confusion of Buss. &vvn4cu and 

O.S. Kvinijaj “swine.” As to the East Finnic languages, we may 
remark that the name for lead is convertible not only with that of 
tin but also with that of silver : silver occurs commonly enough in 
lead ore. Thus Syrj. “ silver” 'and “lead,” Wotj. azve4, “silver,” 
uzveij “lead and tin,” tod uzve4 plumhum nigrum, todi uzvei, 
plumbum album (cf. a^ve, p. 215), Throughout, however, we see 
how recent in the extreme north acquaintance with the metals is. 

Turning now to Asia Minor, we content ourselves with putting 
together the related words, placing the Indo-Germanio languages 
first (c/. Pott, Zeittchrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandet, iv. pp. 
260, 261) : 

1. Armen, anag — Hebr. dndh, Assyr, anahu, Arab, anuk, Syr. 
anchd, AEthiop. ndk, “tin” (c/. above, p. 215). 

2. Zend sru, N. Pers. surub (cf. Justi, Handw., p. 308), Buchar. 
tmrh, Afgh. lurp — Arab, ii&rub {cf. Klaproth, Atia Polygl,, p. 57), 
“ lead.” 

3. (Hindi rdnga, Sans, ranga*), Buchar. drtit, N. Pers. arziz, 
Armen. arUd, Zig. arczicz, {cf. Pott, Zigeuner, ii. p. 68), Kurd, retat, 
ersmt, HUtas {Jowr. of the, American Or. Society, x. p. 150) — Arab. 
raaaz, “ tin and lead;” 

4. Osset, kola, Kurd, kalaj, Hindost. kelley, N. Pers. halay. 
Pars, kaldjin {Z. d, M. G., xxxvi. p. 61), N.G. /coXot, Alban, kaldj 
— Arab, q^alay, Turk, kalay. Tat. ckalai, Tscher. galai, Georg. 
kale, kalai. The most widely distributed word in the Orient for 
“tin” {cf. Klaproth, Asm Polygl, pp. 97, 122; Miklosioh, Turk. 
Elem., p. 87). Its origin is to be looked for in the name of the 
town Qualah in Malacca, the principal mart for tin in the Middle 
Ages (Tomaschok, L. f, 0 . Phil., i. 125). In the ninth century it 
was “a rendezvous for caravans trading from East and West Asia” 
(Heyd, Geschichte des LevantehandeU, i. 37). From now on the 
great stores of tin in Further India seem to make their appearance 
for the first time in the history of the world. 

5. Osset, isdi (Klaproth, p. 89)— -Cagat. ie4, Alt. jet, Mong.. dut 
{cf VAmb^ry, Primitive CuLtur., p. 175), “lead.” 

6. Gipsy sjscha, Sans, dsa, “lead.” 

7« Kurd, kurguschum, Afg. kourghdchem, Osm. Bulg. hurlvm. 
Alb. k&rsum, M,G, Kovp(rovy.L — kursun, <jag. TmrgaAm, Alt korgolin, 
Mong. chorgholtsin, “lead” {cf VAmb^ry, op. cit, p. 175, and 
Miklosich, Tiirk. Elem., p. 101). 

8. Hindustani mulwa, Gipsy moUiwo, (Pott, Et. 113, and 

Zigeuner, ii. 466), Mod. G. fwkvpvtl 

Various Sanskrit words for lead and tin, cf Pott, Etym. Fortch,, 
ii. p. 414,/., and B. Garbe, Die inditche Mineralien, pp. 36, 37. A 

* According to Garbe {Die ind. Mineralien, p. 87, note 1), ihe Sans, ranga, 
which usually meana “colour," may poasible ‘‘under ‘tiio iuflueuce of the 
^ngal alphabet” come from vanga, “ Bongnlese “tin.” According to 
thw, tiu waa im|K)rt(Ml iuto Hither India, which woa poor in the metal, from 
Bengal 
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later name for lead yavanhhta (“treasured by the Tavana 
lonians ”) is interesting. 

This concludes the series of the six metals known to more remote 
antiquity. To these was gradually added in the fourth and third 
century the knowledge of zinc and quicksilver. The former, first 
mentioned in the passage of Pseudo-Aristotle quoted above (c/. p. 
201), was designated by the Romans by the words cadmeaj cadmia, 
borrowed from the G. KaBfj.eia, KaBfjLia, and is perpetuated in the 
Romance language, Span. Port, calamina, Fr. calamine (c/. 0. 
Weise, GriechiacJie W. im LateinucheUi pp. 154, 366).- The German 
zinhj which appears for the first time in the fifteenth century {cf. 
Kopp, Geschichie der Cliemie, p. iv. p. 116), is obscure; the O.H.G. 
zinco ("a white speck in the eye”) has been suggested (cf, 0. 
Schade, Altd. Wih'terh., b.v., zinhe). 

Quicksilver is first mentioned by Theophrastus as yyr^ apyvpov, 
“liquid silver” (cf. Kopp, op. cit.y p. 172). The expression 
iBpdpyvpos for the quicksilver artificially prepared from cinnabar 
(cin7iabari => Kiwa/Sapi) appears later. The Romans ^so dis- 
tinguished between argentum vivum and hydrarguruSy “silver 
water,” Both words in Latin then became the models for most 
names for quicksilver in the languages of Europe and Asia Minor 
(cf. Pott, Z. f. d. Kunde dee AT., iv. p, 263). But to trace the 
subject further is not part of the object of our work. 


CHAPTEE X. 


ANCIENT INDO-EUROPEAN NAMES OP WEAPONS. 


Thus far we have endeavourea to ascertain how far back an 
acquaintance with metals goes in the history of the Indo-Germanio 
peoples, and have obtained the result that copper alone was 
known to the primitive period. We may now approach the 
question — What importance had this metal for the culture of the 
primitive age 1 And, since the metallurgio powers of a people are 
first utilised for the manufacture of weapons, we hope that a 
review of the most important ancient Indo-Germanic names for 
weapons will give us safe ground for deciding this question, 
“ What weapons were known in the primitive period 1 ” and “ What 
light is oast on the nature of ancient Indo-Germanio weapons by 
their names?” These are the two main points of view by which 
we shall guide ourselves in the following statement. 

A comparison of the Hindu-Persian languages, to begin with, 
shows the existence in this group of a not inconsiderable number 
of common names of weapons. They are : — 


(1) Bow Sans. dhdnvan^Zmd^. thanvare (?). 

(2) Bowstring..Sans. =ZendJya (/?tos) ; c/. also Sans. 

mdvan = Z&QAs^vare (v€v/>ov). 

Arrow Sans. Uhu =Zend uhu (ios). 

Weapon.... Sans, vddhar = Zend vodfare. 

(5) Sling Sans, dgan *=Zenda«€in- 

(6) Spear Sans, rshti =Zond arfhtiy 0. Pers. arshti&. 

(7) Pike Sans. »= Zend «t2ra, 0. Pers. orupa^'/Aavaipas, 

' ' rr^. “L. 


(8) Sword Sans, ad 

(9) Knife Sans. krt% 

(10) Axe Sans, 

(11) Club Sans, wf^ra 


« 0. VQm,ahi{<i}dfrashtddy “punish- 
ment with the sword ” ?). 

= Zend kareta. 

sZeud tafzha, and Sans, takehani 
-Zend tasJux, 

= Zond vazra. 


A glance at these equations shows that in the way of purely 
defensive armOur there is no correspondence. It is also remark- 
able that in the Rigveda the defence of the shield docs not yet 
seem to be known, or at any rate is not mentioned, and is only 
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rarely employed* in theAvesta. («jpdm=Mod. Pers. &ipar{T)‘, cf. W. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Cultur^ p. 444). Again, the names for “ cuirass ” 
differ. The Vedio vdrman still has in the Avesta the perfectly 
general meaning of “ covering, defence ” (e.g., the body as the 
covering of the soul). Old Iranian expressions are vdrethman, 
vairi (from the same root as vdrman), zrddha, hdris. Of these 
zrddha, Parsi zreh, N. Pers. zirah, Kurd, zirt, zirhh, <ko,, if 
correctly derived from the root, zrkd, “to clank ” = Sans, hrdd, 
seems to point direct to the employment of metal. Zrddha is 
obviously the iron coat of mail or scales which the Persians wore 
on their invasions of Greece (w^fivas Troi/ctXous XcTrtSos 

lx&vo€tBioi, Hdt., vii. 61). Nor is a common word 
for helmet (the side pieces of which, however, pipra, are mentioned 
in the Rigveda) forthcoming. The Sanskrit expressions girastrdij^a, 
piraitra, ptrasha, pirsharahsha, (fee. : plras and pirshdn, “head,” 
like Zend sd/ravdra : Bdra, “ head,” are apparently of recent origin. 
Zend hhaodka, “helmet,” Pehl. Jchddh, N. Pers. hh6i, Osset, khode, 
Armen. Aoyr, which is common to the Iranian languages, meant 
originally the pointed Iranian cap as is shown by the Old Persian 
name for a portion of the Soyths, (^dka Tigraichaudd, “ Pointed- 
Caps,” and from Hdt. (vii. 64) : Saxai St ot '^KvOai ircpt fi€v r^ert 
K€<fMX'g<ri. Kvppafrlw ts 6^ a.Trqyp.wwi 6p0a^ eT;(Ov Trtwfffvla'S \cf. 
Hiibschmann, Z. d. M, G., xxxvi. p. 133; Spiegel, KeiUn8chr.\ 
p. 221 ; Tomaschek, Cmtral Asiat Stud., ii. p. 76). In contrast 
to this tiara worn by the infantry, the Persian cavalry in the 
Persian wars wore bronze and iron helmets (Hdt., vii. 61 and 
84 ) ; they are also mentioned in the Avesta (aydkhaodha), Zend 
rdnapdna, “ leg-protectors ” s= “ greaves ” is not ancient. 

In the way of weapons of offence the first rank in the equipment 
of a Vedic warrior is taken by the bow.t It is therefore praised 
with enthusiam by ancient singers {cf. Rigv., vi. 65. 1 and 2) : 
“ Like to the Hiunderstonn is it when the warrior rushes into the 
midst of the fray. May the broad cuirass protect thy body; 
march on to victory unscathed. May the bow bring us spoils and 
oxen, may the bow be victorious in the heat of the fight; the 
bow fills the foe with terrible fear, may the bow give us victory 
over the world.” 

The bow, like the bow-string, has, as we have already seen, 
identical names in Sanskrit and Persian, But even with the 
arrow differences begin. In the Rigveda two kinds of arrow, an 
older and a more recent, are distinguished : “ That which is of 
stag-hom and is besmeared with poison, and that the mouth of 
which is bronze ” {dldhtd yd mirugirshny dtho ydsyd dyo mdkham, 


t . <■*> .. > k ■ , ■ ; 

date, from Mod. Tors, sipar. 

t Sans. dMnvan, Just as O.N. dlmr, the “bow of elm-wood,” ijr, that 
“of yew,” G. tJIov, perhaps— Lat. taoiits, so Sans, dhdnvan, the “bow of fir” 
( — O.H.G. tanna, Dutch aen, *dhen-ven). 
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Kigv., yi. 75. 16; cf. Zimmer, Altind. Lehen, p. 299), which latter 

kind the Hindus carried at the time of the Persian wars : ^IvBol 

TO^a KoXdfiiva cT^ov koX oujtovs fcaXa/JLtvovs, errl Si criSripOf (Hdt., 
vii. 66). Linguistic agreement is exhibited by the two peoples in 
only one term for arrow, that is Sans. isAn^Zend isku 
Pamir D. waM^ weM, wiM (Toraasohek, p. 69), which, of course, 
originally designated the older sort’ {cf. Sans, ishwrdigdkdy “poisoned 
arrow”). The other Hindu and Persian names for arrow, gdriy 
pd/ryay hdiia - : Zend tighriy N. Pers., &c., tir {cf. Justi, Handw.y and 
P. de Lagarde, Ges. Ahh.y p. 201), aySaghray have nothing tq do with 
one another. There is, however, yet one Iranian term for arrow 
which deserves special notice, that is astiy literally “bone” 
(ooTcov, os)y as Pausanias expressly states of the Sarmatse, (i. 21. 6) : 
oirreivajs {cf. Zend asti) d/ciSag cttI rois oiorots and irrl rots Sopacri 
alx/ias ocTTctVa? dvrt (riSi/jpov (fiopovart.* According to Herodotus, 
Persians, Medes, and Scythe came to the fight armed with bow 
and arrow. 

In addition to bows and arrows, there was the sling^stone in the 
way of missiles {cf. further, Ved. ddri by the side of dfan). This 
was used by the Hindu-Persiau heroes quite as much as by those 
of Homer, in the times of which we have knowledge. It was 
either launched by the mere strength of the arm {asdnd arernd- 
Mtay “ sling-stone hurled by the arm ”) or by means of artificially 
constructed slings (Zend cf. W. Geiger, Oatiran. Cul- 

twTy p. 446). Hand to hand fighting was begun by means of the 
lance, with which the Hindu-Persian period was familiar (Vedic 
fttMiy pa/hiy <fec., Zend by the side of arskti = Sans, nhtiy vwra «» 
Sans, pdldy and also dduru (6opv), drUy ahhvdy arezgzhi.f 

After what has been said about the arrow, it is clear that in the 
case of the lance there is no question of anything but a horn or 
stone head, as we cannot imagine that any people used metal for 
the latter -without also using it for the former. 

The primeval and dreaded weapon for fighting at close quarters 
among the Hindus and Iranians is the club {vdjra^varray vddhar 
= va^re)y which might be used for. throwing or for hitting. It 
is with the club that Indra performs his heroic exploits, ana that 
the “club-bearer” {vajriny vddrdbdhUy vd^rahaata) smites the monster 
vrtn'd. In the Avesta also the gods, especially Mithra, appear 
armed with it. Kercadspay the Iranian hero of prehistoric times, 
has the .epithet gadhavarcLy “ club-bearer ” {of. W. Geiger, op, dt.y 
p. 444, /.), and even in Firdusi the hero’ carries’ his gnn ( = 'Oazra) 
at his side {cf. P, de Lagarde, Gea. Abh.y p. 203). 

* In the north-east of Europe, which was exposed to' the influence of Iran, 
numerous bone arrow-heads have been found {Mitteil. d. Winner Anthrop. 
Qea . , ix. 76), whereas in the west of our miarter of the globe flint prevails. 
The form also of the two species is quite different. 

Metal arrow-heads, especially those of bronze, like the bone missiles and 
sling- weapons of the Palffiolithic age, frequently display, arrangements for the 
reception of poison (communicated by M. Much). 

4 According to W. Geiger (Oattmn. p. 46) arezozAt, the conqueror in 

the flght,” denotes qot the lance but the bow. 
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The sword also must be ascribed to the primitive Hindu-Persian 
period, because of tne equation Sans. ad. = 0. Pers. old (Lat. emis)^ 
and even to the Indo-Germanic period because of Lat, en&is andG. aop. 
But everything indicates that originally this word meant nothing 
more than “fighting-knife,” as Bbhtlingk and Koth assume for 
the Sanskrit word. In the frequently quoted passage of Herodotus 
(vii. 61,/.), whore the historian holdh ^ review of the troops of 
nearly all Asia and Africa, none of the peoples is mentioned as 
carrying it is always eyx^ipihia^ “ short knives.” The Persians 
in particular w^ear cyxetpidta in the girdle at the right side. 
Whether the Scytho-Persian (Hdt., hi. 118, 128; iv. 62; 

vii. 54) is only the Persian name for this lyx^ipiBioPj or means 
something more, cannot be made out. In the same way the Sans. 
asi (0. Pers. aid) is undoubtedly identical with the ancient 
Iranian expression hareta ( = Sans. hrti\ which can be used “ of 
the surgical knife of the physician as well as of the dagger ” (c/. 
W. Geiger, op. cit.^ p. 449). The hareta is made of bronze — on one 
occasion ayaiik actually = hareta — and is doubled-edged. As the 
Iranians made the acquaintance of iron at an early period (c/ 
above, p. 203), this metal also may have soon come to be employed. 
At any rate, the wide distribution of the Iranian word (N. Pers. 
kdrd^ Kurd, her^ Osset, hhard, Pamir Dialects 6edy cU ; 
Tomasohek, p. 69) in the north, partly in the meaning of “sword” 
(O.S, horiidaf N. Slav, horda^ Croat, horda, Serv. horda^ corda, 
Lith. kdrdas, Pol. hord, Alb. hordU, Magyar hard^ Macedo-Romun 
KodpvT(f)f partly in the sense of iron (c/. above, p. 210), shows 
quite clearly that the dagger must have been the principal weapon 
of the Iranian tribes. 

Finally, the axe, the battle-axe, is a weapon beloved by the 
HindiyPersian peoples for close fighting. In the Vedas it is called 
svddhiti, parapd, the genuine Scytho-Persian expression is o-dyapiy, 
a word which Herodotus (ii. 61) translates as diivq, “axe.” The 
attempt sometimes made to connect this word with O.S. sehyra^ 
$€kyray which is primevally related with Lat. sec-are^ sec-Hris, is 
phonetically impossible. On the other hand, another name for axe 
has certainly travelled north from Iranian territory to the Slavs 
and hiiins. Pers. tahar^ tahr^ Balu^i towdr^ Pamir D. tipa/r^ recurs 
not only in nearly all Slav languages (0. Russ. toporU^ &c.; 
Miklosich, Turk, Elem.^ p. 1), but also in Hungar. %or, Tscher, 
tavdr^ &c. (Ahlqvist, p. 30). 

According to Tomaschek {Central Aeiat, Sitid.y ii. p. 67), Mordv. 
uiere.uzyr, “axe,” Liv. Ksth. imzavy &c., are derived from 

Iranian dialects (Wakhi wayah, *kc., “axe, bored iron”). 

Again, the Armenians appear as a rule to be dependent on 
Persia for the names of their weapons (of. zen, “ wcai>on” = Zend 
zcfmay zrah, “cuirass” Zend erddlta^ Mod. Pers. zirah^ ealai’mrty 
“ helmet” = Zend ^draydra, Syr. mnvartdy iapavy “ axe ” »• N. Pem. 
iahar, « lance ” = N. Pers. “sword,” Zend iaSgka, at^pavy 
“shield’ =N. Per8.«i>>ar, uowr, “ sword ” = 0. Pers. trvpa^ (cf. alwv’e, 
p. 210), nizak, “ spear” = N. Pers. ncm, daznahy “ dagger” = N. Pers. 
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doMria, patJcandamn, " quiver ” = N. Pers. paMn^ “arrow ” + d6iirdn^ 
“arrow-holder.” The Armenian “’arrow,” is originally con- 
nected with Sans. “reed.” Arm. wahan^ “shield,” may 

perhaps be compared with Osset, vart*'^ “ shield,” Zend verethra 
\Z. d, B, M, G.f xxxviii, 432). Arm. alelnt “bow,” is obscure. 

In southern Europe we are struck by the toikl divergence of 
Greek and Latin as regards the names of weapons. Compare ; — 

Cuirass, 6iLp7)^~-l(yrica. 

Helmet, xopv 9 , TpF\if^6Xaaf Kwkfji Kpdvo^ — cctsBU, galea. 

Greaves, KvyjpXhe^ — oerece. 

Shield, ocTTris, <rdKos, XatoTj’tw, “ targe ” ~ ecutmii clgpens. 

Lance, «yxo 9 , Bopvy ^crroj/, /xeA,6; ~ hasta, verUy vericulumy 

pilwriy &o. 

Sword,' ^4^09, <f>dcryavovy dop - gloidiuSy dnsw. 

Bow, ro^ov, ySios — arcwB. 

’Arrow, ola-rdi, los, (SiXo^ ~ sagitta, &c. 

Indeed, in the catalogues of Grseco-Italian words, with the 
exception perhaps of aclis, -idis — dyKvX.r], oy/cvAts, “javelin-strap, 
javelin,” in the case of which borrowing is not out of the question 
(cf. 0. Weise, Grieck. W. im Lat^ p. 75; Saalfeld, TensauritSy 
p. 11), there is scarcely an equation which can .correctly be placed 
here. It is, therefore, all the more remarkable and striking to 
observe {cf. above, p. 130) the far from inconsiderable number of 
points in which Greek agrees with the Hindu-Persian languages. 
They are mainly as follows : — 

Bow, ^409 saSans.j'y^', “bow-string.” 

Arrow, 409 =sSans. ishu. 

Lance-head, SS-qp = Sans. aihaH. 

Javelin, t^Xov = Sans. ^lyd. 

Javelin, Kiarpo's . =Sans. gastrd. 

Spear, Sdpu = Zend ddnru. 

Sling-stone, dKUiv s=Sans. d^an. 

Axe, TTcXcKvs «* Sans, par 'agd. 

[Bazor, ivpov =Sans. kshurd. 

Spindle, drpaKTo^ — Sans, tarkd. 

Ploughshare, cuXaVa, Lac. = Sans, vfka."] 

Further, the Greeks and the Hindu-Persians have a common 
word for the “ fight ” and fighting (Sons, yudh, Zend y'ud « va-pivrj). 
It is, however, manifest, that here too there is no common name 
for any kind of defensive weapon. The Greek names for such a 
weapon obviously originated on Greek soil, and display everywhere 
traces of barbaric age. 

The shield on the one hand is simply called “hide,” “leather.” 
Thus (raKog { 7 ro 8 qv€K€^ydpfj>L^poTov) I Sans, tvac, “hide, skin;” Horn. 
/0oO9, ySwv is “steer” and “shield,” ^iv6^, “hide” and “shield.” 
Again, I am inclined to include here the yippov, which appears for 
the first time in Herodotus, and indicates a light shield woven of 
withies and covered with ox-lnde, and to comjmre yippov (* yeper-o) 

p 
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with *‘r*f.+tle,” and O.H.G. chwrmd^ f‘ peltry-ware ” 

(cf. . ■ i.-i rriX-T^f “shield,” and TraX-firiy “shield” 

(Hesych.), attach themselves without' difficulty to viXfut, “ sole,”. 
Lat. Goth. -fiUf or perhaps also to Sms. cd/rmatiy “leather,” 

. “ shield ” (* qer-). 

On the other hand, the shield is named after the wood of which 
it is made. Thus Iria is the “ willow ” shield made of withies (c/. 
Iria, “ willow ’7. So, too, 4<r7ri9, synonymous in Homer with craxos, 
seems to me to belong to acnr-po-s, ao7r-pt-s, “ a kind of oak ” (cf.- 
also &a-Kpa : O.N. ashr, “ash”). The attempt made by Bezzen- 
berger in his Beit/rUge (i. 337) to connect G. with Lith. ikpda& 
is scarcely tenable. (:^vpa), a doon-shaped ” shield, is 

used byv later writers, particularly in reference to Celtic armour. 
The fundamental meaning is simply “ door-board.”. 

The cuirass, Horn, tfwprfc seems to correspond to the San$. 
dhdraka^ which, however, has still the general meaning of “ recep- 
tacle,” Again, the names for . the helmet are specifically Greek'; 
Kopv? and Kpavo? can scarcely be separated from KdpOf ,“head” (see 
above, p. 222) ; Kwit} (; Kviav) is' originally' a cap bf dog-skin ; 
though, even in Homer, we find Kwiri xaXK^pvfi OT irdyxaXKov by the 
side of Kvvii] ravp€lv)y Kri^Ctjt (of^ above, JZend aydkhaodha). 

Amongst weapons of offence, Hie club (pdrraXou ; /iairw, pawr«, 
Kopvvr} : Kpdyoi, “coral-wood”?) survives into Homeric times. 
With it the ■ Greek national, hero Heracles performs' his exploits. 
Like the club of the Cyclops Polyphemus (Od., ix. 3781, it’ was, 
according to Theocritus (xxv. 208), made frogi a wild olive (iXxxiyeoy). 
With it Orion hunts wild beasts in the nether world (Od.., xi. 672), 
and Hreuthalion, the club-bearer (Kopvvijnji), slays young Nestor (IL, 
vii. 136); but it seems to have disappeared from Homeric battles. 

Again, the bow r6iov=taa:u8, “yew”) no longer forms a 
regular part of the. armour of the Homeric hoplite. Still there 
were peoples, like the Loqri, of a lower stage of civilisation who 
“had come against. Troy relying on the bow and the well- 
twisted flock of wool” (cf. B., xiii. 713,/.). How completely the 
bow served as the principal weapon in. prehistoric Greek times, 
however, is best shown by the example of Heracles, who even in 
Hades meets Odysseus ; — 

yvp,vbu To^ov Kttt im yevprj^iy 6 tardy, 

Setydv ira-nraivojy, aUl /SaXiovn cotKws. 

(Od., xi. 607). 

Again, the barbarous custom of besmearing the arrow-head with 
poison (ious xP^€a-0ai) is once mentioned in the Odyssey (i. 260), 
and perhaps the G. oto-rds, for which as yet no satisfactory 
etymology has been found, may mean “the poisoned,” sc. Ids, 

“ arrow,” being possibly derived from *o-Ft(r-Tds (Lat. virus, Sans. 
vishd, " poison ” = *Fto-os, ids).* The stond (Xt^'os, x^p/idSiov) which 
the Homeric heroes were still accustomed to hurl has been 
mentioned. 

* is to be regarded as in tf-iror/jos, 
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The lance is, as regards the shaft, of the polished 
•wood of the oak (B 6 fyv) or ash (fiekCtj). Other names for the lance 
also reveal a similar origin : Kpdv€ia is “ the cornel'’ ( ; Kpdvos), and 
the lance fashioned from its wood ; alyavh} {cf. “ apple-tree,” 

•rrr€X4r], “elm”) is really “oak-tree” (O.H.G. eih\ then the 
“oaken lance ” (cf. K. Z.^ xxx. 461); finally, I venture to compare 
lyx;o9, with oyx'i^, “the cultivated,” and dx^pas, “the wild 

pear-tree ” {engh-, ongh-j ngh)^ since the wood of this tree, which, in 
the Peloponnese especi^y, is frequent, is readily employed for 
carving.* 

The lance-head, aix/a^?, corresponds to Lith. .^jhzmoBi “roasting- 
spit,” Pruss, aysmis. As to its manufacture, language reveals 
nothing directly ; though the scene in the Odyssey^ in Polyphemus’ 
cave, shows how rapidly and simply a serviceable point might be 
obtained, in a non-metallic age, by burning. Another old Greek word 
which is guaranteed by the tragedians and Herodotus, though not 
by Homer, is which enjoys a wide though not altogether in- 

telligible circle of relations. On the one hand, the word seems 
to be connected with the Semitic (Hebrew, rdmaA,Orig. Sem. rvmhu; 
cf. Bezzenberger’s i. pp. 274, 291, and above, p. 44), and on 
the other with the Lat. lancea^ which denotes a long, light spear pro- 
vided with leather straps, and is used particularly of Celtic and Iberian 
weapons {cf Diefenbach, Origins Mwop.., p. 372). Perhaps, how- 
ever, the explanation of koyxyi is something much simpler. If one 
calls to mind expressions such as fuor^i/, so. B 6 pvy lit. “ polished,” 
and reflects that one, of the most striking characteristics of the 
primitiye (see below) as well as of , the Homeric spear is its length 
(cyX^ ^^^KaTTTjxy, ‘trikdipioVi paKpoVf p^yOt Sokixdarxtdy), the con- 
jecture is suggested that koyxy} ( :.Lat. longw) is nothing but “the 
long,” sc. pekit), though it would be remarkable that this word 
should survive nowhere else in Greek. 

The old Greek “ sword," which from the excavations in 

Mycense (cf Schliemann, MycSnes, p. 661, and Helbig, Jffom. 
Epo 8 .\ p. 322, jf.\ seems to have had a length of about | to 1 metre, 
and which was originally in Schliemaini’s opinion sharply dis- 
tinguished from the much shorter <f>dayavoVf “ dagger ” {tf>d(ryavov 
from *‘cr'pdyavov J root <r<f>ay ?), has the epithets rawrjKrj^, /a^as, 
<ml 3 ap 69 ,~dp<fi'qKr)^, “two edged,” Ktiwnyew, <kc., and forms 

the moat important and valued of the Greek hopelite’s weapons. 
As to the explanation of this word there are two conflicting views, 
one which connects with Indo-Germanic words, to wit O.H.G. 
scaba^ “plane,” O.N.. sca/o, “ scraper” {^ufwi) Hesych.; c/.'A. Fick, 
WdHerh,, i.* pT 808; Curtins, Orundz,\ p. 699); the other, which 
derives the Greek ;word from Oriental languages, sejif Arab. 
seifujtj &c. (cf ~F. MilHer, BciirHgty ii. pp. 490-49 ; A. Mtiller in 
Bezzenberger’s B^i/rUgCy il p. 300). I confess that ihe latter view 
seems to me the more probable.. In any case it is noteworthy that 

* Fick in Bezzenbergei’*a BeitrUge z. ICunde d. indog. ^SJpr., i. p. 84, oonhecta 
tyxot with root 4yx — »'*X» atond,” O.S. nk^, nXati, ** pcneirarof nozi, 

“knife” (t). C/. author, B. J?., xt.* 286. 
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at Hissarlik not a trace of swords has been found in any of the 
seven prehistoric towns, a circumstance which Schliemann con- 
strues as a proof of the length of time that separates Homer’s 
poetry from the conquest of Troy (of. Eios, p. 539 ; Troja, p. 103). 
Moreover, at any rate in Homer’s language, is wholly with-? 
out derivatives, and was not originally used in the formation of 
proper names, whereas the words for lance, eyxoj, and especially 
oixi^rii are often employed for this purpose. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the Greeks inherited from prehistoric times nothing 
but a short dagger = Lat. ensis), which, like the old- 
fashioned word ^op, was gradually driven out by the long and 
certainly metal imported from Asia. 

For the rest, the excavations at Hissarlik show us how far into 
the age of metals, in any case, the Stone Age survives with its 
hammers, axes, hatchets, saws, and pounders of stone, and its 
needles and awls of bone and ivory, Gladstone (Hom&r and the 
Hom&rk Age^ p. 48), therefore, is not so far wrong in thinking 
that by axes and hatchets TrcXcKcts), with which the rank 

and file fight, for instance, round the ship of Protesilaus (//., xv. 
Yll), there may have been many an implement of stone. 

In Italy, the transition from the age of stone to the age of 
metals can still be traced tolerably clearly. Whereas, in the pile- 
dwellings of Lombardy, stone w'eapons and implements are by far 
the'most numerous, the manufacture of bronze shows considerable 
advance in the settlements south of the Po, and that of stone 
implements a decline. On ground demonstrably Latin a stone 
.weapon has never yet been found {cf, Helbig, Die Jtaliker^ in der 
Pdehne, pp. 25, 91). Now as the population of the Peninsula by 
Italian tribes undoubtedly proceeded from the north to the aoiith, 
we can see advance in the manufacture of bronze keeping pace 
with the gradual approach to the culture of the Mediterranean 
district. 

The most ancient and sacred weapon in Italy is the spear, from 
whose Sabine name, curis {cfr above, p. 184), Quirinus and the 
Quirites were supposed to derive their appellation, and which, pre- 
served in the Eegia on sacred ground, was (Plutarch, Rcmulmi 29) 
worshipped actually as Mars, liV:e the Scythian aKLvdKT}^. Ancient 
Latin words for the spear are hasta (Lat. ihastatus = X}mhr. hostaUr) 
; Goth, gazd&,* “ sting,” the heavy lance of the Servian phalanx, 
contw (G. KovTo?, Sans, hunta ; cf. J. Schmidt, VerwandUchafUverh.^ 
p. 62), veru (Lat, vertt — Umbr. h&rva “'yertiay” cf. Biicheier, Lex. 
Ital.f X, r O.I. Ur, “ sting ”), pilmi (^crtros), the javelin of the 
Romani legions, perhaps of Etruscan origin, as the iron portion 
of a javelin has been found amongst old Etruscan weapons 

* This comparison (Brngmann, Qrwndriss, i, 373), however, does not explain 
the 0 of the Umbrian forms hostatu, hostatir. If h is regarded, not unusually, 
as unfounded etymologically (for the Umbrian cf. Biicheier, Umhrim, p. 182), 
then Lat may be compared with Sans, Zend arsMi 

(above, p. 222) ; cf. fastigium from *farslUjxum, kc. (Schweizer-Sidler, Cfr.^, 

p. 68). 
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{cf. J. Marquardt, Momische StaaUv&rwaltungi ii. pp. 318, 328), 
but linguistically identical with Lat. pUwm, “ pestle ” (: pinsa). 
Lanoe-heads are found commonly both in the pile-dwellings of 
the Po district and in the necropolis of Alba Longa. 

On the other hand, in both places — and this fact forms the best 
confirmation of what we have said above as to the G-. there 

is an almost complete absence of weapons “ which correspond to 
the ordinary notion of a sword, (Helbig, op. cit., pp, 20 and ^8; c/. 
however, p. 135). The dagger-like knives found in the pile- 
dwellings, originally called^ we may assume, enm (a«<), a word 
which subsequently found refuge in poetical diction exclusively, 
never exceed 16 centimetres in the length of their blades. In 
ancient Eome, again, there are not wanting traces of the rarity with 
which swords were used (c/. Helbig, op. cit.^ p. 79). The proper 
Latin expression for sword is gladim^ a word which after the 
Second Punic war denoted the relatively short, two-edged, pointed 
Spanish sword, which at this period was taken over by the Komans, 
but seems, before the time dluded to, ‘to have been the name of 
a longer weapon, similar to the Gallic sword {praslongi ac atne 
mucronibiis, Livy, xxii. 46). 

If- one assumes that the initial sound of the Latin word was 
weakened (Schweizer-Sidler, Zat. Qr.\ p. 64), the ^cladivs thus 
obtained from gladitu is connected by unmistakable affinity with 
O.I. claidehj claidh&M (^doMvo (?) ; of./«i6, “ widow,” from *vidKevd). 
It may, however, then be doubted whether we have here a word 
pnmevally related hi Celtic and Italic {cf. also O.H.G. Mm, A.S. 
helti “ hilt,” *held)y or an early loan frpm Celtic to Latin, since the 
Romans were perpetually carrying on a lively exchange of weapons 
with other peoples. Perhaps, under the oircumstances, the latter 
is the more probable ; and, then, the Romans would bring with 
them from the primeval period oidy ends ( » osi), for which gladim 
was substituted in consequence of their contact with the Gaul^ of 
North Italy. 

As gladiugy however, drovi* the old endi out of use, so gladim 
again was superseded in the nmuths of the people by a yrord ^tha^ 
which, in the Imperial period, foimd its way. to Rome from Greece 
(oirdBrj), designating a broad, two-edged sword, and which has 
passed into nearly all the Romance languages ^pan. espoda, Pr. 

and also into German (O.H.G. apafo, M.H.G^. ipaUn), <fec. {cf. 
Diefenbaoh, Orig. JS^iwop., p. 422, and Die^ Ztgm. W.*y p. 301). 

The arrow,* in common use among the inhabitants of 

the northern 'Italian pile-dwellings, have quite fallen into the back- 
ground in the equipment pi the Servian army, and even toe body 
of light-armed rorarii only use the javelin and the sling imported 
from Greece {fwnda i o^wSdvi?), not the bow. It was only later 

* Areua and sagitta. The latter is altogether obscnre. The former recurs 
in Goth, arhmzna, “arrow ” {*arqo). In connection with whet has been said 
above with regard to Sans, dhdntmn,. O.N. dlmr and G. nifov, we 
may think of the German tree-names atfe, a/rhe (pinia lem&ra) ; <f , author, 
R. R., XV. 290. 
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that this weapon again became familiar to Rome in the hands of 
the auxiliaries and allies. 

In the way of defensive armour the name of the shield here too 
is a very primitive one. Lat. scuttm originally the long, 

rectangular . shield of the Samnites, undoubtedly belongs to. the 
G. (TKVTos (/cwos) “hide, leather” (c/. o-axos « Sans, tvac^ &o.). 
OlupeuSy clipeus (do^rts) is the round, bronze shield, with which in 
the Servian army citizens of the first class were armed, while the 
second and third carried the scutum. As the round, bronze shield 
is obviously of Tusoan origin (M. Jiihns, ffandbuch d. Gesch. d. 
KriegswesenSf p. 196), perhaps the word which designates it is also ; 
at any rate, no satisfactory explanation for clupem is forthcom- 
ing. 

The impression made on the Italian farmers by the introduction 
of the metal shield, which was strange of course to the pile- 
'dwellers, may be recognised, as Helbig rightly remarks in Die 
Italiker in der FoebnCy p. 78, in the myths connected with the 
andliaoi the Salii. “A bronze shield,” so it was said, “fell from 
heaven or, sent by the gods, was found in the regia of Numa. In 
order that the gift of heaven might not be carried off by enemies, 
Numa caused the smith Mamurius to make eleven other shields 
exactly like it; which, together with their archetype, served as th^ 
equipment of the twelve Salii.” Farma irappy} is of unknown 
origin ; cetra - /cairpeat (c/. Biefenbaoh, Orig. Du/rop., p. 294) is 
obviously a barbaric word. 

For the helmet there are two Latin expressions j cassisj cassidis^ 
for the metal helmet which was .first of bronze, and then, from 
the time of Camillus (Plutarch, Gamill., 40), iron; and galea for 
the helmet of leather (/<w^). The former takes us to an original 
form and connects itself accordingly with the Teutonic, 

O.H.G. huot (also “helmet”), A.S. haett, <ko.; to the second, galea^ 
which appears as a loan-word in O.S. galija, and, indeed, in nearly 
all Slay languages (c/. also M.H.G. galie^ the O.H.G. hulja^ hulla, 
•“ covering for the head ”), is said to correspond. The latter is 
phoneticidly very improbable. I should prefer to connect the 
Latin galeayijx its older forms galeofr^ galenus, galemm with the 
Greek yaXGj, “ weasel,” as Dolon in the Iliad (x. 334) wears 
a Kwiyj KTtBiri, t.e., a cap of weasel-skin. 

The corslet lorica^ a word that of course has nothing to do with 
is originally a leather collar, 4.g., a series of straps (^ord) of 
sole-leather fastened one on the other, “ Lorica quod e loris de 
cnido corio pectoralia faciebant: postea suboidit Gallica e ferro 
sub id vooabulum, ex annulis ferrea tunica,” Varro de L. A., v. 116. 
Thorax and kataphractes ^e Greek. ■ The ocreoe {KWfpiheq) finally 
W'ere, if rightly connected with Lith. a^U (Fick, WSrterhuchj ii.® 
p. 34),’“ originally straps for the foot. . 

If, therefore, on classic soil neither the TravoTrXta of the Homeric 
hero, nor the brilliant armour of the Roman legionary, has been 

* The fltem-rerbis Lith. aU-H^ “to pull on shoes. " Lat. ff-erce* could only 
belong here if it originated from *u-creoe {ind-uo) or *6^ece. 
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able to conceal from us traces of the primitive warrior’s equipment, 
how much more numerous may we expect the survivals from the 
primeval period to be which we shall encounter the moment we 
set foot on the territory of the northern peoples, the Celts, the 
Teutons, and the Slavs. 

Down to historic times the only piece of defensive armo'ur here 
is the shield, the northern names for which are : I. Teut. 

Goth, shildm, O.H.G. scil% dec., O.S, UitU, Lith. skydas. Of these, 
O.S. UitU (whence 0. Pr. staytan) and 0,1. sciath go back to a 
fundamental which corresponds to O.H.G. &c% O.N. 

“log-wood;” while M.H.G. hret, and A.S. Sore? combine the meanings 
of “board” and “shield.” As regards the fact, compare the statement 
of Tacitus, Ann. ii. 14 : “ l^e scuta quidem ferro nervoque firmata 
sed viminum textus vel tenues et fucatas colore tabulas.” The 
shield of the north is the great, broad, rectangular $cutum (^peds) 
covering the whole man ; round shields are only, ascribed as ex- 
ceptions to the eastern peoples by Tacitus (ffem., 43). It was 
either withy-work (G. iria) with a covering of leather (Tao., Ann,^ 
ii. 14), or consisted of thin boards of yew (O’Curry, Manin^s and 
Cmtoms^ i. p. oocolxv), alder (I. fern, “shield” ; femog, “alder;” 
Wihdisoh, L T.\ or linden (O.H.G. linta, A.S. lindy “shield”). The 
outside was usually painted a bright colour (Tao., Germ.y 6). Next 
to red, white was. particularly affected. White shields were carried 
by the Cimbrian cavalry (Plutarch, Afar., 15); in the Hildebrand- 
slied, father and son have hvitte tcilti. Finden^ an Irish name for 
shield (c/. Windisch, /. T., p. 660), is obviously to be derived 
ivQxafind, “ white.” Another term* very widely distributed in the 
northern languages, for the great shield that covered the whole 
body is It. targay Span. Port. tarjOy Fr. ta/rgey O.N. targay tSrgu- 
skidldryk,^. (O.H.G. zargay “shelter”), Cymr: taryany,!. targety 
“targe,” a word unfortunately of doubtful origin (cf. Diez, Ftym, 
W>y p. 316). Metal fittings in the way of buckles, rings, Ac., were 
only employed in later times in the north to give a better hold on 
the shield.* 

Very slowly, though still it may be discerned to some extent 
in language, did the custom of protecting the body from the 
missiles of the enemy by means of close-fitting armour spread 
through the north, despised as it was at first by barbaric courage. 
The Celts beyond a doubt borrowed their term for corslet from the 
Lat; loricay I. luirech, Cymr. Ilwryg (c/ Stokes, Irish Glossesy p. 63, 
and Windisch, J. T.y s.v.), just as the collective term for Roman 
armour (orwa, “defensive armour” in particular : UU) has passed 
into Irish (arm\ Windisch, L T.). The leather ooUar denoted by 
the i. luirech held its own- against metal armour for an exceedingly 
long time. Cuirasses of seven well-tanned ox-hides, and so on, are 
frequently mentioned in Irish texts (of. Manners and Customsy i. 
p. cocclxxiv). Another Irish expression for arinour is conganchr' 
nessy which Sullivan is inclined to derive from congany pi. congnay 

* Goth. sMIdus and Lith. skydas have not yet been explained. 
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“ hom,” and to see in it a name for the horn cuirass ascribed by 
Tacitus (Hist.y i. 79) to the Quadi and others."* 

On the other hand, the continental Gauls, to whom Pliny 
expressly ascribes the independent discovery of metallurgy {Rist. 
Nat,y xxxiv. 17), may have ejffected the transition to bronze or iron 
corslets at an early period. According to Tacitus (Am., iii. 45) 
the Gauls had men actually covered with iron {ferrarii), who are 
styled by the enigmatical word crv^llarii. According to Diod. 
(v. 30), the Gauls even in the time of Csesar bad iron and actually 
golden armour. 

When Tacitus wrote, corslets were rare amongst the Germans 
{G&rm.y 6), or as good as wanting (Am., ii. 14). The extensive 
equipment which Plutarch (A/lxr., 26) ascribes to the Cimbri must 
have come either from foreign booty or from the imagination of 
the writer. The whole of the east seems to have been indebted to its 
contact with the Celtic west for its knowledge Of the cuirass. Goth. 
hrunjd^ O.H.G. hr^nja^ AS. hyme^ O.N. hryiyfa^ O.S. hrunja, hronja^ 
and also 0. Fr. Iroigne^ Prov. hronhaf Middle Lai (813) 

hrugna^ probably go back to the Celtic-Irish hruinne, “ breast,’^ as 
Germ.^m 2 er, M.H.Q. panzier, 0. Fr. jpuncAire, Span, pancera^ P. It, 
paTiciera^ come from It. pancia^ Span, panza, <fec., “paunch,’' (jpantex), 
'So, too, M.H.G. hama&chf O.ll. hardnezhja^ 0. Fr. hamasy Fr. 
haHioiSy Span., &c., ames, It. amese, in the last instance come from 
Celt. I. lam, Cymr. /laiarriy &c,, “iron,” (cf. Diez, JBtym. W.\ 
26 j Thurneyaen, Kdto-rom. 36,/). Our tolerably modem word 
“cuirass” belongs to Fr. cuirasae in the first instance, and then to 
Proy. coiraasa, 5pan. corazay It, corazzay literally “leather vest” 
( : c<yrivm)\ cf, Diez, op. city p. 108. Terms for the cuirass native 
to the Teutons are O.H.G. halapergay A.S. healaheocgy O.N, hdlahityrg 
(Fr, haubert)y and Goth, sarvay A.S. aea/rOy O.H.G. giaa/rawiy which 
latter makes its appearance in t> Lith- and rather connotes 

the complete suit of armour. For the rest, the Old German hrimne 
can only mean the leathern collar. It was only gradually that 
people learnt to sew iron rings or scales on it, and to add to the 
hrilnnCy in its special sense of cuirass, the hrynatiUcv/r (sleeves) and 
Irynglofar (gauntlets), (fee. (c/ Weinhold, Alin. Lehmy p. 210,/). 

The !lSKXaySi 7 voi and ''Avrat, according to Procop. {De hell, goth.y 
iii. 14), were entirely unprovided with cuirasses : “In battle the 
majority fight on foot with small shields and javelins, absolutely 
without cuirasses, some even without tunic or cloak, save for a 
fragment round the hips and loins.” 

In the same way the rarity of the helmet in the north is 
demonstrated by unimpeachable historic evidence (cf, Baumstark,- 
Amf, MTlUut.y i. p. 331). Here, too, the way for the iron helmet 
was paved by the leathern cap, or the woven helmet of leather or 
wood, which Herodotus knows amongst Asiatic peoples (vii. 79). 

* An interesting description of the manufacture of horn cuirasses from 
horses’ hoofs- {birkii) by the Sarmatse, from whom the Quadi probably {cf. 
Ammianius Marcellinue, xvii. 12) may have learned the art, is given by 
Pausaniaa fi. xxi. 6). 
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The- Celtic names for the helmet (c/. L cath-lcurTiaUiluic, <feo.) have no 
connection either with Latin or Teutonic. On the other hand^ the 
Teutonic words, Goth. hilmSf O.H.G., A,S., 0. Sax. AeZwj.O.N. 

( — Sans, gd/tman, “defence”), exhibit remarkable agreement, not 
only amongst themselves, but also with the O.S. UemU^ 0, Euss. 

from which, again, as a loan-word the Lith, &zdl7na» is derived 
(Bruckner, Die Slav. Fremdw.^ p. 140). Fiok {Wdrt&rl.y ii.^ 697) 
and Miklosich {Mt. W.) conjecture that the agreement between the 
Slav and the Teutonic languages is again due to borrowing on the 
part of the Slavs ; in any case, however, language points to the 
existence of a primeval covering for the head, however barbaric, 
amongst the Slavs and Teutons. 

Coming now to weapons of offence, we find that here too, as in 
the south, the bow has fallen into the background, and that it has 
taken refuge' with the nomad tribes of the east (Tac., Germ.^ 46). 
It has, however, nowhere entirely disappeared (c/. Holzmann, Germ. 
Altert.^ p. 145), and the ancient Slavs {^K\d/3oi Kai ’'Avrai) are 
credited by the strategic writer Mauricius (c/. Mfillenhoff, Deutsche, 
Altertumsk.f ii. 37) with the use of the wooden bow and small 
poisoned arrows. The bow is made of the wood of the elm or 
yew, and is therefore called simply dlmr or in Norse {cf. above, 
p. 222, note, and p. 229, note). Horn bows, too, are forthcoming, as 
in Homer (cf. II. ^ iv. 106), among the Huns. That the -north was 
acquainted with the bow from primeval times is demonstrated by 
the far from inconsiderable number of common expressions for it 
and its arrows. Thus, in Old Irish, there is a name for arrow, 
diularcu (cf. O’Curry, Manners and Customs^ i. p. ooccliii, /.), the 
second part of which, -arcu^ obviously corresponds to the common 
Teutonic name for arrow, O.N, or, G. orvar^ Goth, arhvanza^ A.S. 
eofl'h^ as also to the Latin arcus.* That this was the arrow with 
its original horn or stone head, such as we have the evidence of 
history to show was used by the Sarmatse (Pans., i. xxi. 2), the 
Huns (Ammianius Maroellinus, xxxi. ii. 9), the jiEthiopians (Hdt., 
vii. 69), is intrinsically credible because of the large number of such 
arrows that have been found in Celtic and Teutonic soil, and is 
rendered probable by the fact that in both groups of languages the 
old-fashioned word was driven out by new terms borrowed from 
abroad, obviously in order to designate the arrow with an iron 
head. Thus, in the Celtic languages, the Lat. makes its 

apipearanoe in I. saigetf saiged^ Oymd. saeth (cf. Stokes, Irish Glosses^ 
p. 67), while the Teutonic languages have appropriated the Lat. 
ptlum in O.H.G. pMl^ pfeitf A.S. Scand. pUa. ^ 

Other equations, which seem to be due to original connection 
of the words, are, in the north, O.H.G. sirdJla^ “arrow ” = O.S. strHa, 
Lith. temptgva, “ bow-string ” = O.S. t^tiva (Fick), Lith. lankas^ 
“ bow ” (Kursohat liUhisy “ bow-line ”) — O.S. Ifhdy &o. It is phone- 
tically impossible for the Old I tdagy “ bow,” to correspond, as 

* Qf. above, p. 229, note. The transition in meaning from' “ bow *’ to 
** arrow” is paralleled in M.H.G. vliz^ Jiiiseh xTuOw Q. flits, “arrow,” It. 
freccxa, frechaf fiecha, Fr. Ac. {(f. Diez, Etym. W.*, p. 147). 
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Pictet (ii.2 p. 77) will have it, to the G. to^ov (taam)'. It, however, 
has not yet been explained. 

The club survives in northern antiquity rather in story than in 
real life. Nevertheless, as an irregular weapon, it is widely distri- 
buted {cf. Weinhold, Altn, Leberif p. 2(74). In the time of Tacitus 
it was still the principal weapon of the .i®styi (the Lithu-Prussians ; 
cf, Tao., Germ., 45 : rarus f err i, frtguem fuetium mus). Again, the 
cateja of the ancients (cf. Diefenbach, Orig. Europ., p. 287) seems 
to have been a club-like weapon in use amongst the Celts -and 
Teutons. 

On the other hand, another important species of weapons, which 
not only serves at close quarters to strike the foe to the ground, 
but also, when boldly hurled, hits the enemy from a distance, has 
continued in active use in the north — battle-hammars, axes, and 
hatchets. The first in particular, the stone hammer, is very closely 
interwoven with the religious conceptions of the Indo-Europeans. 
From the hand of the German god of the thunderstorm fly now 
arrows, now clubs, now hammers; Indra hurls the dgman (Rigv., iy. 
iii. 1 ; i. iviii. 1. 9), Zeus the dopin' (Hes., Theog,, 22). The Teut. 

0. N. hamarr, O.S. Imrmr, A.S. hamor, O.H.CI. homa/r is etymologically 
connected with Slav, kammi, “stone " (cf. above, p. 160). Further, 
we have direct historic and linguistic evidence to show how long 
stone continued to be used for the manufacture of the w'eapons 
mentioned. In the battle at Magh Tuired (Manners and Qustoms, 

1. p. cccclvii) certain warriors were armed “with rough-headed 
stones held in iron swathes.” In the HiMebrandslied the stone 
axes (stgimheyrt cMvdun) clash as . the young heroes fall on one 
another! ’ And even at the battle of Hastings (1066) : “ Jactant 
Angli cuspides efc diversorum generum tela, stevissimas quoque 
secures et lignis imposita saxa” (Manners and Customs, i. 
p. cocclix). “ Nay ! even at the end of the thirteenth century 
stone axes were wielded by the Soots whom William Wallace led 
against the English ” (Helbig, Eie Italiker in der Poehne, p. 43). 
Common terms for the things in question are the Europ. 

[Lat. asoiaf], Goth, agizi (Flck, WoHerb,, i. p. 480), and O.S. mlatU, 

“ hammer ”»Lat. mart-ulus (from *malt-ulus) : O.I. hidil—O.Pi.Q, 
hthal;* O.H.G. barta, “axe” (of, staimhort)==^0.^. hrady ; 0,H.G, 
dehsala, “axe” = O.S. tesla (Lith. teszlyczih); Lith, hiigis, “ hammer ” 
s»0,S. hyj ; O.S. mlatU, “hammer ”=; Lat. mevrtellus (?); O.P, wedigo, 

“ axe ” »Lith. wedegh, Lett, wedga, <kc. It is remarkable that with 
the exception of the Frankish francisca (cf. Diefenbach, Orig. 
EuropcBce, p. 345) the ancients tell us little about these weapons of 
the northern Indo-Europeans ; though on archaeological monuments 
the axe or hatchet is the regular attribute of barbaric peoples (cf. 
V. Hehn, Gulturpjianzen\ p. 503). 

I pass by the manifold use made, especially in Old Irish warfare 
(Manners and ^ustoim, i. p. cooolvi, /.), of stones, shaped and 

* Windisch, however, would {Kurzgef. iriseke Gramm., p. 114, note) regard 
both words as loans from the Romance languages j (f. It. yialla (?). Cf, now 
Thurneysen, Kelio-Romanisches, p. 84,/. 
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unsbaped, in order to proceed to the two principal pieces of 
northern offensive armour, the spear and the sword. 

The northern spear is originally the tremendous, long (cnorww's, 
ingem^ pradonga) oi ash- wood O.N, auhr, “lance;” in 

the Hildebrandslied, too, fighting is done ascim), which is polished 
(O.N. shafinn^ ^arov) and provided either with a bone or stone 
head, in place of iron, or 'hardened in the fire (telum pro&ustum, 
aKovrov eirLKOMrov), Even among the Germans of Tacitus, although 
they possessed the framea which was provided with, a small and 
short iron head {Germ.y 6), only the first rank in the fights with 
Germanious had real spears, the rest had shafts hardened in the 
fire (Tac., Ami.^ ii. 14). 

Amongst the many northern terms for the various kinds of 
spears — ^many of which have been handed down to ns by the 
ancients themselves — see the articles dyyo>vc 9 ,* fra/meay 

geBuniy matarisy lanceay sparmX in Diefenbach’s Origines Europcem — 
none is so interesting as the Teutonic O.H.G. gSr, Wy A.S. gdr, 
O.N. geir, with azgevy dtgdry atgeir. No one will doubt that these 
words must be connected with the Irish gai, gay “spear,” which, 
T '■ • ■ ’‘.ws of the language, goes back to an original form 

V'. ; ■ \ ' Irish Glosses, p. 67), and in that form appears as 

a loan-word in Lat. ’yceswm and G. yaio-os (c/. Diefenbach, Orig, 
E'wrop,, p. 350, /.). Some scholars, as Kick [Worterh,, ii.^ 784) and 
Kluge {Et W.% are inclined to extend the equation I. gai, O.H.G, 
gdr still further, and to compare Sans. Mshas, to which it may be 
objected a limine that the Sans, word, .according to B. R., means 
not “ arrow ” (as Grassmann takes it) but simply “ wounding,” and 
such a change pf meaning as jfrom “wound” to “lance,” or the 
reverse, can scarcely be demonstrated. 

As for the relation of the Teutonic and Celtic words, there is no 
phonetic criterion forthcoming to ettle with certainty whether 
they are primevally related or borrowed one from the other. If, 
however, one reflects that the spear is the earliest and commonest 
weapon ascribed to the Celtic tribes, and that it is expressly 
described as of iron (Diefenbach, loc. aA,p. 352), I think it is most 
probable that the Teutons, who obtained their first knowledge of 
iron from their Celtic neighbours (above, p. 209), borrowed the name 
of the iron spear from the Celts at the same time as they borrowed 
the name for iron, i.e., at a time when the intervitooalic s was still 
retained in Celtic. How early this was is 8ho^m by the employ- 
ment of the stem in Teutonic proper names (O.H.G. G^hart, 
G$rtriUy <feo,). 

In passing I will call attention to a weapon, allied to the spear, 
to which the Celts and the Teutons gave the same name, that is 
the German sturmgahel (“ charging spear ”). In Irish it is gahul, 

* Srywvts, “spear with barbed points” ; O.H.O. ango, “sting,” orngul, 

“ fish-hook ’^-“G. tyKos, “barbed hook.” 
t OaUja : I, caih, “fight” (?). 

$ Spants may be genuine Latin. In any case it Is connected with O.H.G. 
sper, 0;N. spjdr. Of. M.H.G. apUrhaum, “ service-bree ” {cescuUusV). 
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gahlachi gahalca (cf. Manners and CwtomSi i. p. cocolvi), which 
corresponds fairly well with the German gahel. 

Finally, we still have left some Slavonic names for the spear : 
O.S. hopijef sulica^ and It^ita. The first, perhaps, belongs to G. 
KOTTTO ) ) sulica from ^su-dlica {cf. Ceoh. svdlici) may be a normn 
instrurmnti : O.S. jjm, suruf^tiy “push,” whence also Sans, g^la has 
(above, p, 222) been derived. Lastly, O.S. lasta — which can scarcely 
be borrowed from Lat. lancea (Krek^, p. 161) — in my opinion is from 
Vontja, and is connected with Orig. S. *lontU (Less. Kuss. iuty 
“twig,” Wr. “bark of a young lime-tree,” Euss. lutUy “forest 
of limes for bark;” Miklosioh, M. IT.), yrhioh is primevally related 
with O.H.G. linta (Lat. Untery “canoe of lime-wood,” G. e-Xa-ny), 
and may itself have originally meant “lime-tree.” We should 
then here again have a tree-name furnishing, as is so often the 
case, a name for the spear, and get the rather interesting evolution 
of meaning : — 

/O.H.G. lintay “shield,” from “lime- 

0. H.G. lintOy “lime-tree” J wood.” 

(G. ^XctTi?), J Lat. lintSTy “bark,” from “lime-wood.” 

\ O.S. IgUay “spear,” from “lime-wood.' 

Compared with the spear, the sword in the north is a young 
weapon. This, however, does not apply to the Celts of Gaul, to 
whom, as ample evidence shows (cf. A. Holtzmann, OerTnan, Alter- 
turner y p. 140), swords were known at a very early time (cf. also 
above, p. 229, on claideh). But of the Germans, Tacitus (Oerm.y 6) 
expressly says rari gladiis .utwniwry and Germanious (Ann.y ii. 14) 
dwells on the advantages which the Eomans with their short 
javelin and swords had in woody country over the Germans with 
their shields and spears.* 

This raritas gl^iorumy however, seems to have been greater 
amongst the western than amongst the eastern Teutons ; for that 
metal swords, owing to the influence of Persia, found their way 
early into the east of .Europe, is shown first by the extremely wide 
distribution of the Iranian kareta in the sense of “dagger, sword” 
(cf above, p. 210), and next by the express tradition of the 
ancients. It is to the eastern Teutons that Tacitus ascribes 
{0er7n.y 43) hreves gladii. According to Strabo ( 0 . 306) the Eoxo- 
lani, a Sarmatic tribe, possessed not only helmets and corslets of 
raw hides (difio^oivo^) but .also According to Tacitus (Misty 

1. 79), they were so ^eat that they needed both hands to manage 
them. Mtillenhoff (Monatsherichte d, Berliner Acad. d. Wissens., 
1886, p. 671) would like to see in the word Sawpo/tdrai itself “the 
blade-bearers ” (Zend saora, “ blade ”). These statements certainly 
seem to be inconsistent with what Pausanias says (i. iii. 8), that 

* ‘Wl.en Dio Cassius (xxxviii. 49) makes the Germans of Ariovistus armed 
with swords both large and small, we must reflect that they had been for many 
years on Celtic territory. Of the swords of the Cimbrian cavalry (Plutarch, 
-Var.y 26), the remark that we have already made of their cuirasses and helmets 
holds good (2/. above), (f. Banmstark, AiutfuKrl. JSrl&ui.y i. p. 307. 
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the Sarmatse were absolutely without metals (^avpafidrati yap o^€ 
avToi '5 crt87)p6s ea-TLV opvcro-opitvog orJrc cr^iVt eardyovcriv). 

A word for sword common to Celts, Teutons, and Lithu-Slavs, or 
to any two of thesei branches, is not to be found. The equation 
O.S. niiH — Croth. mSkif A,S. mece, O.N. mcehiTf according to 
MiMosich (Die Fremdw. in den slav. Sprachen), is due to the Slavs 
borrowing the Teutonic word, the origin of which, however, h^s 
not yet been explained (c/. also Krek, Einl.\ p. 150). 

It is, however, certain that several northern words for the sword 
are derived from names for knife — the stone knife. The classic 
example of this is the Teutonic O.N. »ax^ O.S, sdhi^ A.S. seax, 
O.H.U. sah&i “short sword,” words which etymologically belong to 
the Lat. saxurn^ “rook, stone.” Again, this word is transmitted to 
us in the compound scramasaxm by the mediseval historians, and 
from it the Saxons got their name (cf. also Porstemann, AltdeutBches 
Namenhuch, i. p. 1065), The first part of the word sffrarnci&ctxus is 
derived by Diefenbach (cf. Orig. Europ., p. 418) from the Old High 
German form, of the Modem German schmmme^ which, however, as 
scrama by itself is the name of a weapon, is very improbable. 
May we possibly see in scrama the Latinised form of the O.N. skdlm 
(cf. also Thracian o-KoXpri), “knife, sword ”(1). 

Of the same origin as the Teut. sahs is the Slav, noz^, “knife, 
sword,” which, according to Pick ( WiM^erb., ii.^ p. 592), is connected 
with imss. nagis) Lith, tltnagasy “flint” (Krek^, p. 162, disagrees), 
Goth. Aaina, O.S. heru, AS. /i«or, O.N. hjorr, “sword,” corresponds 
to Sans, pdru, “ arrow,” and. must, therefore, have stood for some 
Indo-Germanio weapon (but what?). A.S. billy O.S. bil (not to be 
confused with bthal, “ axe ”) is obscure. Compared with such for- 
mations, A.S. i/ren (frequent in Beowulf), “sw'ord,” literally “iron,” 
and, therefore, parallel to Zend ayanh (cf, above, p. 224) and G. 
<rt^r]po^ (c^iXKcrat avbpa <rt8)ypos), is relatively young. 

Otherwise, how late the manufactme of metal swords was 
amongst the Teutonic peoples is shown not least conclusively by 
the custom mentioned above (p. 168) of giving them proper names, 
which obviously points to the great scarcity of this kind of 
weapon 

Having thus travelled over the whole Indo-Germanic area, we 
will by way of conclusion cast a glance at the Finnic east, and 
enquire whether the dependence shown by the West Finns on their 
civilised neighbours in the matter of the names of metals can be 
paralleled at all in the names of weapons. As a matter of fact it 
can. The oldest piece of information preserved to us (Tac., Germ.y 
46) about the Fenni states with regard to their weapons as is 

well known: “Nonarma vestitui pelles sola in sagittis 

spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant.” This statement of the 
historians is amply confirmed by a linguistic examination of the 
West Finnic names of weapons (cf. the material collected by 
Ahlqvist, Die Cultw'worter in dm wedfinnischen SpracheUy pp. 
237-41). In Finnic armour, whenever it becomes probable that 
metal was employed, the woi’ds cease to be genuine. There are 
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accordingly native terms for the bow (Finn, jousi)! arrow {nuoli\ 
and quiver (wmi). To quite late times the Finns were famous in 
‘the north as masters in the art of archery (c/. Weinhold, Altn. 
Lehent p. 206). There is also a genuine name for corslet, Finn. 

from “bone,” doubtless designating a corslet made of 
bone. On the other hand, the iron corslet has a borrowed name 
(jpantmri^ harnislca, Lith. hruinka). The name for the shield also 
is borrowed {Ulpi : O.N. hlif)^ and of the sword (Finn, miekka : 
O.N. nmkir^ kalpa : Swed, glaf^ Icorti : Russ, kortikil)^ and of the 
iron spear (Finn. keiha» \ O.N. geir^ or kesja)^ while the genuine 
expressions for pike (Finn. miUd and inmrc^ still have the original 
meaning of “ rod, pole.” The knife (Finn, veitn) has a genuine 
name. For the axe Finnic has borrowed names {kirve^ : Lith. 
kifwii^ tappara : Russ, toporu; cf. above, p. 224, partmka : Teut. 
hardy hardiaariy helkhard)y whereas other closely connected 
languages have genuine names for it. 

“ The only explanation for this fact in Finnic,” says Ahlqvist, “ is 
to suppose &at the Finns also had a special name of rtheir own in 
earlier times for the stone axe, and that later when they began to 
get iron axes in the way of commerce from their more civilised 
neighbours, they adopted the foreign name along with the foreign 
implement.” 

Reviewing the state of things pictured in this chapter, we find* 
that defensive rumour, such as helmet, corslet, greaves, &c., must 
have been absolutely unknown to primeval Indo-European. times. 
Not even the shield has a name universal and identical through- 
out, None the less, this obvious means of protecting the body 
from the enemy’s missiles must have been amongst the earliest 
pieces of defensive armour, only perhaps iti| primitive nature was 
so simple that expressions like “leather” or “board” sufficed to 
designate it for a long time. 

Amongst offensive weapons we find in the oldest times the bow 
and arrow, the club, the sling-stone, the lance, and the axe, and 
finally, a short fighting-knife probably — simple weapons, which as 
countless excavations teach us could very well be manufactured 
\vithout any metal whatever. As a matter of fact plenty of 
linguistic and historic evidence shows that the so-called Stone Age 
continued long into historical times in numerous places in the 
area covered by the Indo-Germanic peoples. 

As for the origin of the names given to the weapons, we saw 
that they were very frequently taken from the material out of 
which the weapons themselves were made. This was first and 
foremost wood, then stone, bones, and leather. Names of weapons 
derived from the metals were late and rare. It might, indeed, be • 
alleged against this argument’ that as, e.^., G. fteXw; undoubtedly 
designated the ashen spear with point of iron, something similar 
may have been the case in the' primeval period. But this objec- 
tion loses its force when we see that the ashen lance, simply burnt 
to a point, continued in use amongst tlie northern peoples into 
historic times. 
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I am, therefore, of opinion that the names of weapons simply 
confirm the conclusion previously obtained, viz., that the primeval 
Indo-European period was in essentials in a stage of culture ante- 
cedent, to metals. 

Whither, and how far, in addition to non-metallic materials, 
copper— which was .known to the primitive period, and was first 
worked not by the hammer of the smith but by smelting, casting, 
and moulds — was employed cannot be decided either by language 
or history. Anyhow, we may admit the possibility that this 
probably very rare and precious metal may in isolated cases have 
been employed, in the manner just described, in the manufacture 
of weapons, perhaps especially in making the Indo-Oermanic fight-' 
ing-knife * (ensis). But it must always be borne in mind that 
the state of things depicted in this chapter would he inconceivable 
if copper in the principal period had possessed any sort of pre- 
dominating metallurgic importance. 

Pure copper dagger blades from the moat diverse quarters of Europe are 
now known. Of, the Tables of Copper Finds in Much, loc. ctt,, p. 69. 

Prehistoric stone knives consist, according to a letter from Much, of pris- 
matic flint-flakes as a rule 6 to 10 (occasionally more *5 

with two more or less parallel edges, and are adaptei. ■ ' ■ ,.r 

thrusting or digging. On these grounds, I think, •; . .1 ■ ,.■ « in 

the earliest in which one- can suspect the employment of metal, i.e., copper. 
Though ef above on aaha. 
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^ap^apiKV Statr^fieyov. {Thuc., 1 . vi. 4.) 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The preceding discussion on the appearance of the metals, 
especially amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples, has we hope 
smoothed the way for a sound and methodical conception of the 
primitive Indo-European age. We have amply explained above 
that the appearance of metals and the gradual advance in the 
knowledge of working them opens a new world of culture to man. 
Consequently we must, now that it has been shown that the oldest 
Indo-Europeans were not yet practically acquainted with metals or 
metallurgy, proceed to modify our conception of the culture of 
the primitive age, to con*espond with the condition of a society 
which lacks those powerful levers of civilisation. 

A living picture of such a society has been put before our eyes 
in Europe by the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, in which the 
oldest remains go back to the Stone Age, when metals were 
unknown. And, as is well known, in spite of this Ignorance of 
metals we have here a population, low indeed in the scale of evolu- 
tion, but by no means troglodytes. The lake-dweller of the Stone 
Age knew how to fell mighty trees with his stone axe ; he drove 
them with much skill and labour into the bottom o| the lake, and 
on them erected his wooden huts. Ho had already domesticated 
tbe most important tame animals, cows and sheep, goats and dogs. 
He had even begun agriculture ; he grew wheat and barley, and 
even flax, which he had learnt to spin and weave in a primitive 
way. Stone, bone, horn, and wood ’take the place of the later 
metals in the manufacture of axes, hatchets, knives, arrow-points, 
lanoea, fishing-hooks, &c. 


A SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE ANTIQUITIES. 24I 

The student, who on the strength of the evidence of language 
denies that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion were 
ignorant of the metals, must necessarily be of the opinion {cf. 
above, p. 28) that the Swiss lake-dwellers, at least those of the 
Stone Age, did not belong to the Indo-European family. We, 
however, are in a different position. It is, therefore, worth our 
while to enquire since we have established two important negative 
points of agreement between the civilisation of the prehistoric 
Indo-Europeans and that of the oldest lake-dwellers, whether wo 
cannot also discover some positive points of agreement between 
them. 

However, apart from the obvious importance of such a comparison 
for our knowledge of the prehistoric period of the peoples of our 
quarter of the globe, it were to be wished that Philology, having 
to do with primeval matters from the point of view of language, 
would turn her eyes as often as possible from her books to tho 
actual remains of the primeval period which have been preserved 
in our soil ; for only thus will it be possible for her to give life 
and blood to the often unsubstantial phantoms of her combina- 
tions, and to select the right meaning out of the many which 
linguistic phenomena are capable of bearing, That it may not 
seem as though we allowed ourselves to be prejudiced by the 
results of archaeology in our reconstruction and conception of the 
primeval Indo-Germanic period, it will be well to endeavour in 
the following chapters (i.-x.) to infer tho material civilisation of 
the Indo-Europeans from the other material at our disposal and 
without reference to archaeology; and then in a special chapter 
(ch. xi.) to discuss the relation of the picture of primitive culture 
thus obtained to that which the laudable toil of anthropologists 
in our quarter of the world has brought bodily to light. 

As before, so now, we shall start from the results of Comparative 
Philology, with the design of utilising them in accordance with 
the principles already enunciated in tho Second part of this book. 
But with this only half of our task will be done. Above all things 
it will be our endeavour to recover in the pages of actual history 
trapes of the primitive mode of life which we have been led to infer 
from the evidence of language. Comparative Phijfdogy — such was 
the result of all our discussion of the subject of method — in investi- 
gating the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans must have at 
her side a science of Comparative Antiquities. 

The function of such a science, as yet existing but in embryo, 
is to ascertain by comparing the antiquities of the individual Indo- 
Germanic peoples the stock of culture inherited from the primeval 
period by all Jndo-Europeans. Such a statement would be ex- 
tremely obvious, and consequently very superfluous, did it not look 
as though the eiTor which has now happily been expelled from the 
region of Comparative Grammar, the mistake that is of imagining 
that all linguistic phenomena were preserved in their original fown 
in Sanskrit, is likely to be repeated in the field of Compai'ative 
Antiquities. It is either tacitly assumed or frankly avowed that 

0 
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the most correct course is to picture the culture of .the Indo- 
Europeans to ourselves as just like that of the ancient Indians. 
The Veda is the lt>eginning and the end of all knowledge. 

Such a view, however— even if it proved eventually to be, as I 
do not believe, wholly or partially correot^is fraught with danger 
at the present stage of investigation, inasmuch as it bars the way 
to an unprejudiced observation of the developnlent of the culture 
,of the other Indo-European peoples. Hardly less serious is it, in 
my opinion, arbitrarily to select a group of two or more peoples 
for the purpose of comparing their antiquities, when„ Comparative 
Philology has not as yet given the least countenance to the supposi- 
tion that they are intimately connected, For it is obvious that 
what is supposed to have been ascertained to be the common 
inheritance of such peoples carries with it very serious conse- 
quences for the rest of the Indo-Europeans; It is undoubtedly 
right to compare the antiquities of Hindus and Persians, or of 
Slays and Lithuanians, with each other. But in my opinion it is 
a source of inevitable error to separate the Greeks and Italians, 
or the Hindus, Greeks, and Italians, from the rest of the Indo- 
Europeahs, as has been done, and t^t them by themselves with 
a view to ascertaining the stock of culture jointly inherited by 
them from primeval times. All three peoples at the very begin- 
ning of their records appear before us as occupying what, compared 
with the North European branch of the Indo-Qermanic family, is 
a relatively high stage of moral and material civilisation. But 
Italy for five hundred years before had been exposed to the influ- 
ence of Greek colonies, Greece for about the same length of time 
to the civilising stimulus of. Phenician commerce. The agreements 
of the two countries in the possession of certain pieces of material 
civilisation, or of customs and conceptions important in the history 
of culture, may well be the outcome of borrowing from abroad, on 
the part of the Greeks from the Phenibians, of the Italians from 
,the Greeks ; and, indeed, that this is the case in countless instanoes 
is demonstrable and matter o:^ fact. Again, the question whether 
and how far ancient India has been subject to^the action of West 
Asiatic culture has by no means yet received its final solution. ‘‘‘‘ 
But leaving on one side the idea of extensive borrowing from 
abroad, which thrusts itself upon us, is it not in the highest degree 
probable that three peoples^ so nearly akin to each other, when 
once they had entered on the path of a higher civilisation, 
developed the seeds of culture jointly inherited by them from the 
primeval period in directions new indeed but resembling each 
other, so that now they look as" though th^y bad' had one and the 
same historical origin? I should be inclined to. think that what 
K. Brugmann (above, p. 72) has said as to the casual nature of 
the coincidences to he found between certain' individual groups of 
Indo-Europeans in the case of linguistio phenomena, applies also 
to the domain of the history of culture, 

* OA recently 0, Gruppe, Die grUchUehen Kulte wad Mython, 

pp. 171-80. 
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Thus we have already seen that eyen the Vedio>warri^. hastens 
to the field armed with helmet and cuirass; and .does so on a 
lightly built fighting chariot, djpawn by swift horses. The, same 
picture is presented to us by the Homeric poems, and even the 
Roman warrior is not without artistic metal armour of defence 
as far back as the most ancient times. 

Nevertheless, we have been able to demonstrate above that the 
original Indo-Germanic language possessed no expression for this 
latter conception; and amongst the Indo-Germanic tribes of the 
north of Europe we find the primitive stage of armour, thus inferred, 
still faithfully preserved. We shall also subsequently see (ch, iii.) 
that in the warfare of this early period it is impossible to imagine 
that fighting chariots wete employed. It is obvious, therefore, that 
we have in all these cases to do with advances in culture made by 
the peoples in question — ^the Indians, Greeks, and Romans — aiter 
their departure from the original home, either by their oWn 
unaided efforts or in consequence Of external stimulus, or both. 
No connection can be traced back to primeval times between the 
armour of the* Grmoo-Romans and the Hindus, or between the 
fighting chariots of the Greeks and Hindus. 

In this connection what is true of the material culture of the 
Indo-Europeans is equally true of their moral and’religious culture. 
We may -draw an example of this from two works already mentioned 
by us {cf, above, p. 142) by B. W. Leist,- his Groeco-ItaliscJie RechU’ 
geschicktei and his AltariscJies (i.e., however, only Indb-Ormoo- 
Italian), jus gentium, which, though full of matter and of thought, 
contain conclusions with reference to the primeval period that 
must be seriously called in question. One of the most imprtant 
ideas running through this book is that the conceptions designated 
^rtd and dhdrma by the Indians, the former of which comprehends 
the mundane and earthly order of things, the latter a divine law 
made known by the lips of the priests, come down from the primevtd,. 
ancient Aryan period. If, to begin with, we examine the linguistic 
foundation for this view, and, according to Leist, as we have already 
sepn, it must “ always be the core of the proof,” we find that it is 
extremely suspicious. 

The equation de/itj : Sans, dhaman we have already spoken of 
above, p. 141, We must altogether give up the connection of the 
Sails, dhdnna with the probably Elian gloss of Hesychius, Bipfia, 
“ truce of god,” as the p of this word to all appearance stands for 
o* {cf. Paus., V. 15. 4: rov^ ghf’ iropa ’HAcIoi? ®ipfXiov xai 
p,OL TroptWaTO €tAca^«v Kara 'ArBiBa yktaatrav tVq Biorp.io<s). 

Remains then the Indian rtd, which Leist (following VaniSek) 
compares both with Lat, rdtus, r&tib, and also with Lat. Htusl 
That the latter is quite impossible needs not here to he proved. 
Unfortunately, however, the equation Sans. rdtum, rdtio 

is at least very disputable. Sans, ftd, “right, straight,” “order,” 
and rid, “ period of time,” belong, according to B. R., to the root ar, 
“ to rise, go, obtain,” <fec., so that the original meaning may well 
have been “course,” “ in the right course,” from which the conception 
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of order might easily have been developed {cf. Sans, “ course ” 
“law”). But how this root ar, to which in Greek 
opwfu corresponds, and in Latin on'or, could produce &. rdiU8, rdtio^ 
which further can hardly be dissociated from reor, raius I at 
least am unable to see.* 

Leaving this linguistic foundation we have still the agreement 
of the two ideas in point of meaning, and if we compare the 
Indian rt6> with the Latin raiio^ ratum in that respect, one must 
admit that the comparison' is a striking one in many points, 
assuming, that is, that with the Indian conception one compares 
the spiritual content which the whole of Latin literature, ancient 
and recent, associates with r&tioy rdtum — or in the course of 
centuries has imported into it ; for that the same extent or depth 
of connotation which later philosophers and still later jurists, have 
assigned to these words was present in the brains of the peasants 
who inhabited the Apennine Peninsula, or even of the priests 
who accompanied them, is an assumption, the probability of which 
needs to be demonstrated not taken for granted. 

As for the dh<kmaSip.vsrfa8 conception, is it not in this case 
also a very natural thing that three lofty, closely related peoples 
should, when their belief in the gods had assumed a purer form, 
independently come to regard certain precepts, such as that honour 
is due to one’s elders or to guests, as expressions of the will of the 
immortals ? Leist assigns this proceeding to the primeval period. 
But how do we know for certain that the primeval period’s con- 
ception of the gods was altogether an ethical one ? May not the 
power of the forces of nature in the primeval period have been 
conceived rather as supematurally capricious than as divinely 
ordained 1 

And if wo really assume that Leist has made the connection of 
all these conceptions probable, surely the objection then arises — 
Why do we find that in Teutonic, for instance, the primeval period 
of which we have as yet no right, as has already been remarked, 
to dissociate from that of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
dhdrniorBipvi-fas conception has not been developed with equal 
clearness % In short, it seems to me, we have here exactly the 
sumo state of things as in the instance chosen above of the absence 
of armour amongst the northern peoples and the presence of the 
armoured warrior of the Veda, of Homer, and of ancient Rome. 
May not the explanation also be the same?' 

Perhaps in the present condition of our“ science it is not 
altogether possible to obtain indisputable results in the case of 
these final, most diflBcult, .and most subtile questions as to the moral 
and religious life of our Indo-Germanio forefathers, until the 
nature of the material culture of the primeval Indo-Germanio 
period has been settled with some approach to certainty. Leist 
declines absolutely to consider this point {Grceco-H. Eechtsg., p. 9). 

* These difBculties foi' the rest have boon raised by Max Milller, who 
before heist had thoroughly discussed tlie conception of rid (of. Origin and 

Orowthof Bcligion^l^^O, 'g. 
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The unprejudiced observer, however, will say a priori that a 
people in the state of culture which Pictet assumes for the primeval 
period, and a barbarous tribe such as Hehn sees in the Indo- 
Europeans, (above, p. 34), must have different notions of law abd 
right, and that in many oases the meaning of equations referring 
to a higher spiritual life amongst the Indo-Europeans will depend 
on which of theae alternatives we decide to assume.* 

The science of Comparative Antiquities then must be on its 
guard against making arbitrary excisions and incisions in the 
unity of the Indo-Germanio peoples; and in its endeavours to 
reconstruct the prehistoric past must pay no less attention to the 
primitive than to the higher layers of culture which may be proved 
to exist in Indo-Germanic soil. 

We have already seen on p. 40, above, that there have not 
been wanting scholars who have sought to explain the contrast 
between these stages of culture by assuming that amongst the 
Indo-Germanio peoples, the Northern Europeans in particular 
declined from their former high level of civilisation in consequence 
of their trying migrations. This notion of the surrender of a 
culture once possessed, and of the lapse into savagery of tribes 
originally civilised, is indeed conceivable in itself, and can be proved 
to be actually true in certain special cases. But to picture the 
civilised career of whole peoples, and those Indo-European,^ as first 
a fall from and then a struggle up to higher planes of culture, is 
a mode of conception which to begin with is in direct opposition 
to all the scientific spirit of our century, accustomed as it is to 
regard the phenomena of life, in nature and in man alike, as 
exhibiting progressive evolution from lower forms to higher. 

It loses all support, however, the moment it is proved that the 
traits of barbarism, which we encounter with especial frequency 
among the Northern Indo-Europeans, face ns in the antiquities of 
the Indians and Iranians, the Greeks and the Romans, in the shape 
of survivals, which considered by themselves often seem incompro- 

* As I have since seen, similar objections have been made against Leist 
from the juristic point of view. (y. ‘R* Loening, ZeUschrift fiir diegesatnlc 
StrafrechtsxDissenscliaft^ v. 668 , ff. “On the other hand the author has most 
overlooked the beginnings of law amongst the other Indo-Germanic peoples, 
especially the Teutons, who appear to him lo stand in essential contrast to 
the Greeks and Italians because of the less fixed nature of tlieir ntes and 
ceremonies. In itself this' is indisputable (?) ; but, on the other hand, it is 
to be observed that in the case of no people is the original state ot. things 
known, to us on better evidence than in the case of the Teutons, and that 
consequently it is from them the relatively safest conclusions can be drawn as 
to the ■ J'.'.Ui.'-, r “T- ’ G,. ■ • ? - "■•v generally, and, therefore, indirectly ns 
tothe : in particular. By way of check at any 

rate the most ancient German conceptions of law must be indispensable for 
the knowledge even of Grmco-Italian law. ^ ^ 

“ I will not, however, conceal the fact,, that in my opinion to base the oldest 
Aryan notions of law on sacred and ceremonial conceptions, and to refer them, 
to this origin, and, further, to ascribe to primeval times the comprehension oi 
physical and legal order under one and the same idea, rUl or ratw . . . . . 
18 entirely without' warrant As regards the Latin word raitm, it 

certainly did not orimnally possess the meaning of ‘ fixed, immovable, but 
only acquired it later by ti*an 8 ference.'’ 
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henaible oi* absurd, but -which when taken in connection with 
related facts occurring amongst related peoples frequently afford 
us unexpected glimpses into' the life and experience of prehistoric 
epochs, survivals of a barbarism which a Thucydides was not 
ashamed to recognise as such in so many words — they form the 
motto of this work — with the Parthenon or Athene Promaohos of 
his native town before him'. 

It loses all support again the moment it is shown that the 
linguistic facts "from which the picture of this Indo-Germanic 
paradise is drawn are capable of another interpretation, and one 
compatible with the teaching of history and of prehistoric research. 
A contradiction between language and (trustworthy) record of the 
piMt never occurs. Where it appears so to do, oiie or the other 
has been misunderstood. That this is really so has, we hope, been 
shown in numerous instances by our previous pages. The following 
will make a considerable addition to the number,* 

By the “ primeval Indo-European period ” we understand parti- 
cularly that prehistoric age in which the collective Indo-European 
peoples^ still united to one another and distinguished from other 
peoples by the possession of essentially the same tongue and 
culture, together dwelt, or fed their flocks together, on what, 
relatively to their later geographical distribution, was a oiroum- 
Bcribed. area, What was the origin of this prehistoric Indo- 
European family of peoples, speech, and culture, what its previous 
history was, lies beyond the bounds of knowledge. 

Only in -rare' instances shall we succeed in noting intermediate 
stages between this the most ancient age. and the beginnings of the 
historical life of the individual nations. But it is just these inter- 
mediate stages that we hope will afford Us some not unimportant 
clues to the solution of the last problem we have to deal with — 
that of the Original Home of the IndU-Europeans.” 

We have narrated the history of this question in detail in the 
first part of this hook. The casual observer may, perhaps, detect 
nothing in it but a tangled mass of contradictory and inconsistent 
hypotheses. The judicious eye, however, will discover advance 
even here. It shows itself, if nowhere else, at least in that the 
belief in the a prion necessity that the Indo-Europeans must 
have their origin in the interior, of Asia — a belief to which even a 
Hehn could bow — may be regarded as exploded. Hot less signifi- 
cant is it that gradually all sciences relating to the history of man 
are beginning to take their places with regard to this problem, 
and that therefore the one-sided and consequently prejudicial treat- 
ment of the problem by grammar has reached its end. 

In the first edition of this book we still hesitated to give a 
decided answer to the question as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans. Now after nearly twelve years work on matters 
relating to the primeval history of our race we will venture on an 
attempt to solve this important problem. 

* In many respects G. Krek’s views on the subject of method in the 
Einldtung in die slavische Literaturgesckichi^ differ. 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Catalogue of .IndO'OeriiQanic Mammals — Lion and Ti^r — ^Hunting — Indo 
Qermanio Names of Birds — ^The Dove, a Bird of Death— Right and Left— 
Hav/^ing — ^The Eel— llhe Snake. 

In the following pages our object is to ascertain particularly the 
fauna, with which we must imagine the Indo-Europeans of the 
primeval period to have been surrounded. For the moment we 
shall not distinguish between the domesticated and the wild 
varieties; we must, however, even at this poipt take up the ques- 
tion what conclusion we can draw from the animal kingdom as 
known to the Indo-Europeans, about the geographical position of 
their original home. Again, incidentally we shall have to discuss 
some other of the relations, not without cheir importance for the 
history of culture, existing between the animal kingdom and man. 

To begin with, the following list of Indo-Germanio mammals 
may he drawn up on the strength of the evidence of language ; — 

A. Carnivora. 

1, The Dog; Sans, Zend Armen. G._icvwv, I^t. 

cants, Goth, hund»i Lith. Ir. cul. 

2, The Wolf; Sans. Zend vthrka^ Arm. yati, G. .X^kw, 

Lat. lupvAy Goth, im^s, Alb. uVTc^ O.S. Lith. wiikwi. 

3, The Bear: Sans, fhhay Pamir D. ywl, Arm. G. dpKrw, 

Lat. wsws, I, ar<, Alb, aH. 

A The Otter: Sans, udrdy Zend «dra, G. tJSpos, O.IP.G. oUity 

Lith, •udrdy O.S. vyd/ra. 

6, The Pole-Cat; Sans. Lith. B^kat (Pick, B, B.y iii. 165). 
pBCfuUiaT to the European Group. 

1. The Hedgehog: a ^tvos, O.H.G. igily Lith. ei^By O.S. jtU 

(Arm. o«ni). 

2. The Fox: G, dXe&m;^* lith. Uipiy (Lat. iNlpitXjy G, Lao. 

iftow «* Goth, fadhd (of. B. B.y xv. 136). 

* In Greek the fox first appears as the' hero of fable fn the Parian AroU< 
lochuB (fr. 89). This conception of the animal' is probably- Semltio in Its 
origin. Cf. author, E. Z. N. F,y x. 464 ; asd on other names for fox in 
Europe, author, E J?., xv. 136. * 
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3. The Lynx : G, Avy^, O.H.G. luh^^ Lith^ I'^zu. 

4. The Weasel; G at^ov/aos « O.H.G. winl^ wuul ; G. yoA^ — 

Cymr. lele (of. K. xxx. 358, 367). 

J^ecvliar to the Jndo-Iranian Group, 

The Jackal; Sans. = Mod. Pers. shagdl {%), 

B. EoDBi?m 

1. The Mouse ; Sans, mikhy Mod. Pera. mUSi Ami. muhn, G. /aCs, 

Lat. wtts, O.H.G, m4s^ O.S. myU. 

2. The Hare ; Sans, pctpd, Pamir D. sui, Afgh. 0. Pr. meins, 

0. H.G. haso, Wal. ceinach (Stokes, B. B,, ix. 88). 

3. The Beaver; Zend hawri, Lat. Jiher, Com. hefer, O.H.G. 

hibar, Lith. hihrUs, Q.S. bebrU. 

C. SOLIDUNQULOUS. 

The Horse ; Sans, d^va, Zend aspa, G. MTTroff, Lat. equus, I. ecJv, 
A.S. Lith. aszwh. 

Of, also Arm. ji, gen. jioy = Sans, hdya. 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group. 

The Ass ; S^s. hhdra, Zend Tchara. 

D. Cloven-Hoopbd or Buminants. 

1. The Ox ; Sans, go’, Zend gdo, Arm. how, G. ^ow, tat. hos, 

1. b6, O.H.G. ckuo, O.S. gov^do. 

2. The Sheep : Sans, dvi, G. ots, Lat. ovis, I, dt, O.H.G. autoi, 

Lith. aviis, O.S, ovica. 

3. The Goat; Sans, ajd, Arm. aic, G. at^ (1. ag allaidS, lath. 

o^s,Mh.h. 

Also Zend Mza, Arm. hue, O.H.G. hoc, I. hocc, and Lat. capet\ 
O.N. hafr, refer probably to the he-goat. 

Peculiar to the European Group, 

The Hart; G. lAa^oy, cAAos, Lith. Unis, O.^.jelenK, Cymr. elain 
-Arm. e\n, Lat. cisrv«s«= O.H.G. hiruz. 

Of alap O.H.G. elaho (Lat. -Tent, alces). Buss, losl. 

Peculiar to the Indo-Iranian Group, 

The Camel : Sans, dshtra, Zend ushtra. Mod, Pers, ushtur, Pamir 
D. iishtur, shtur Jehtiir. 

E. Ungulata. 

The Pig: Sans, sdkard, Zend ht\ G. vs, Lat. sus, O.H.G. sd, 
O.S. svinija. 

Further, European : Lat. aper, O.H.G. ehur, O.S. vepi'i, Indo- 
Iranian ; Sans, vardhd, Zend uardza. 

In this list, as far as I am aware, there is little that could be 
employed in discussing the question as to the original home of the 
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Tndo-Europeans. It deserves to be noticed first that in the 
primitive Aryan fauna all the quadrupeds — lion, elephant, ape, 
&c. — which the Sanskrit people came across for the first time in 
I India are absent; next, that in the vocabulary of the common 

i Indo-Gertnanic tongue there is a name for the horse, but none for 

the camel or the ass. We shall not, however, return to this point 
until we come to the history of the domesticated animals. 

First of all we must state our attitude as regards the lion ques- 
tion — on which we have already frequently touched (cf. pp. 87, 91). 

If we betake ourselves first to Asia, we find apparently that the 
Indo-Iraiiians, while yet united, had not made the acquaintance of 
I the king of the beasts. His name is as yet unknown in the songs 

; of the Avesta. The Indians, however, after separating from their 

; Iranian brothers must have encountered the terrible beast of prey 

when they migrated into the land of the five rivers, for in the 
^ oldest hymns of the Eigveda the lion is reputed the most dread- 

ful foe of men and herds alike. His name in Indian is smM, 
simhtf a word which either comes from the primitive non-Aryan 
tongues of India, or else is taken from the native vocabulary, in 
which case it must originally have designated a leopard-like beast, 
or some such creature (cf. Arm. inc simM^ “ leopard ”). 

In Europe the lion’s names seem at first collectively to be due to 
borrowing from the 0. kemv, as I assumed before ; the Greek word 
itself has been derived by some from the animal's Semitic names, 
ilebr. l(^)ht, Idhiy^ Egypt, lahu^ Copt, lahoi, On closer examin^ 
tion, however, this view is found to be met by great phonetic 
difficulties ; neither can the joint Slavonic UvU, be referred to 
O.H.Q. Uwoy nor can the latter, along with the remarkable O.H.G. 
louwOf be explained from Lat. leo, the relation of which again to 
Aewv (cf. Ie6n~em : Aeovr-a, Acatra from *X€avja.) has by no means 
, been cleared up. It looks, therefore, as though in the European 

names for the lion we have to recognise, besides a good deal of 
borrowing, the existence of a certain kernel of words primevally 
related, though certainly as yet this has not been phonetically 
established.* The idea, however, that the European branch of 
the Indo-Germanio family might possess a joint name for the fioii 
is not without its basis in facts. The lion, who on paleeontologionl 
evidence (cf, Lubbock, Prehistoric Tiries^^ p. 294) was^ oncer distri- 
buted over nearly all Europe, had indeed in the Heolithio^ Age on 
the whole disappeared, e.y., from the fauna of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. Still, according to the express evidence, which caiinot 
* There are, as far as I can see, two possibilities, both of which, however, 
leave some points obscure. , „ 

First, one can start from a root-form liv.leiv. Ltv- oxplfuns; U.». 
O.H.G. l&WQ, probably also Litli. IviUUs {cf. above, p. 126) and G. Kis, 
explains { Ion. \cfwv, Lat. leo (Lat. leo from leiv-on like dews from 
Sans. dM-ds). O.H.G. loimo (for which there is only late authority) remains 

Or^no can assume le'ofon : lov-jon (root lu, lev, lov), Tho former explains 
G. Kflwv, Xdwi', from, which in this case Lat. leo would be borrowed ; the 
latter explains O.H.G, and lottwo. The Slavonic Uidt, Lith. htUaSt ana 
G. Aiy remain unexplained. With M.H.G. lunte, cf. Slav. Ivica. 
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reasonably be doubted, of Herodotus (vii. 126) and Aristotle {Bist, 
Animali 28), a species of lion survived in Thrace and neighbouring 
districts even till historic times; so that there is. nothing to 
prevent us assuming that it was in Europe itself that the Indo- 
Europeans had learnt to know and name the lion. 

Still who would hope to get further in these things than weigh- 
ing probabilities! 

Nothing like so far back in the history of- the Indo-Europeans 
does the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy over the beasts, the 
tiger, go. In India the songs of the Iligveda have nothing to 
say about him ; his name (vydghrd) first occurs in the Atharya- 
veda, i.e.^ at a time when th^ Indian immigration must have 
extended, much farther towards the Ganges; for it is in the reeds 
and grasses of Bengal that we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned amongst the beasts of prey in the 
Avesta. The district of Hytoania,' whose • numerous tigers the 
later writers of antiquity speak of with especial frequency, was 
then called VeMma “ wolf-land.” 

It is, therefore, not improbable, as H. Hilbschmann conjectures 
(Armen. Stud., i. 14), that the tiger has spread iti relatively late 
times from India over portions of West and North Asia. T)ie 
Armen, mgr, “tiger,” is remarkable; Hubschmann takes it as 
borrowed from Sans, m/dghrd through the Persian (Mod. Pets. 
hahr, though' papara is older ; K. Z,, xxvi. 642). W. Geiger, but 
I cannot agree with him, reckons the tiger amongst the Indo- 
Iranian fauna (cf. La. dviluation des Aryas, ii. 36, exPrait du Musion), 

In Europe the first tiger was seen in Athens about 300 b.o. 
The king Seleucua (Nicator) sent him as a present to the 
Athenians, as the verses of Philemon in the Neoera state : — 

&cr 7 r€p Scvp t^V riypiv 

{Athm., xiii. 690.) 

As to his GreCco-Iloman name, Varro— the first Latin author 
to mention the tiger — ^remarks : “ Tigris qui est ut leo varius ; 
vocabulum ex lingua Armenia; nam ibi et sagitta et quod 
vehementissiinum flumen dicitur tigris.;” cf. X, L., v. 20, p.,102, 
only it is not in Armenian, but in Iranian that tighri, Mod. Pers^ 
Ur, means “ arrow.” 

But even if we leave aside the lion and tiger, the list of Indo- 
European mammals contains quadrupeds enough for the primeval 
sportsman ; but it is worthy of note in this connection that the 
Indo-Germanio languages contain no uniform, primeval term for 
“the hunt, to hunt, hunter.” This idea either is expressed by 
derivatives from words for “ wild animals” (Sans. mrgAycC-tS vmrgd^ 
“game,” mrgo.y% “hunt,” mfgayu, “hunter,” G. $^pfm 
Iiat.j^m)i or oIm verbs of a more generaljneaning have assumed 
the special sense of- hunting, us G. dypevta, dypevf from dypa 
( *■ 1. dr, “ fightr, battle ”), or O.H.G. jagSn (perhaps =* G, 3i-(y)wKw) ; 
r, lastly, paraphrases have been resorted to such as G. Kwqyc-n^s. 
S^l it deserves to be noted that in Europe in three linguistic 
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areas, which frequently coincide elsewhere in their vocahularies 
(above, p. 127), an Indo-Germanic root of general meaning has 
uniformly retained a reference to hunting and to wild beasts. It is 
the Sans, -yf, “to rush upoij, fight,” which recurs in Lat. -y^-wan, 
O.H.G. weiday O.N. veidry As. wdd (* voi-to), and in I. /iad, “ game,” 
fiadach, “hunt” (*vei-dko). 

Generally, however, one ought perhaps to be on one’s guard 
against assigning too important a part to hunting in the life of 
primitive hinds beginning farming. The spoils of the chase were 
not offered to the gods and were only eaten in time of extremity. 
So, perhaps, Tacitus formed the more correct estimate of our fore- 
fathers, when in patently designed antithesis to the words of the 
divus Julius {de B. (?., vi, 21, vita (mni& in venationihm ; and iv. 1, 
multirn sunt in venationihus) he said expressly in the Qermaniay 
(c. 13) : Non multvm venationibuSy plm per otium tramignnt dediti 
scmno dboque. Primitive man fights wild beasts because he must. 
Sport is known only in higher stages of culture, and only then 
demands a special name. 


In the bird-world,* to which we now pass, the difficulty of 
ascertaining what Was known to the primeval period is increased 
by the frequency of onomatopoetic formation, on which we have 
insisted above. Thus we find as characteristic ; — 


Of the Owl ; the sounds u and hu : Sans. tiMJcay Lat. ululuy 
O.H.G. dmla - Arm. hu-i^y G. Lat. Mbo. 

Of the OuokoO : hu ; Sans. h6Hldy G. kSkkv^j Lat. cucdluSy O.S. 
hukavicay Lith. huMitiy I. c6i. 

Of the Hen : h&rh : Sans, krhor^ahuy Zend Write, kahrhatdiy 
Mod. Pers. karhy Kurd. Jcurhy Afgh. JtrA, Osset. kJutrJchy 
Pamir D. i6ri, G.' Kcpicos (c/. also KcpKO^' Upa^-, KcpKas’ 
#c€p/ci^aXis* ^pwStos, KtpKv6%' Upa$ (Hesych.), I. cere. 

Of the Raven and the Crow i kor : G. #iopa^, Lat. corvtw - G. 
KoptavTjy Lat. cornixy Umbr. cumaco. 

Of the Hoopoe ; -wp : G. hroy^y Lat. upvpa. 

Of the Jay: hrki : Sans, kikidivi, G. K^Wa (from *wicta), 
O.H.G. hehara. . . / j 

Of a Partridge-like creature : ‘ U4ir : Sons, tittvriy Mod, 
Pers. iidzrhy G. rerpa^, rerpi^, T^rpawv, Lat. UVraOy O.S. 
Utrlvd (with frequent changes of meaning).- 

It not unfrequently also happens that the same root furnishes 
names for very different birds : thus gaw (Lat. cawi) furnishes Lat 
idrcdnriay “stork,” G. kv/cvo?, “swan” {*qe^qn(hy unless the Greek 
word is to be connected with Sans, paiwnd, , above, p. 130), and 
Teut. hanay humiy “ cock, hen,” dXiKTpv&Vy Hes. {rooi. 

qany q6n). Again, Sans. kap-dtOy “dove,” Pamir H. and 

O.H.G. haluhy “hawk” (Mid. Lat. capu8)y appear to denve from 
the same root (Lat. capio), “ to seize, grip.” 


♦ <y.,foi: much that beldnga here, 0. Keller, TVwwwnen, 

Au8l(md,lB79, p. 441,/, ; 470,/. ; and A. v. Edlinger, ErkUnvngder Tvfrmmen. 
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Except in names of these kinds, the names of but few birds 
agree in both Asiatic and European languages. I may mention : — 

Sans, fyeftd, Zend sa&m, “eagle or falcon,” G. tKrtvoff, “kite” 
(Armen, gin, “ milvus ” ? ). 

Sans, vdrtikd^ Pamir D. wolch^ G. opru^, “ quail.” 

Sans, hanud, Armen, sag^ Afgh. zdghah, G. Lat. anser 
(I. geis, “swan”), Teut. gans, O.S. gmK (perhaps borrowed 
from the Teut.), Lith. zasis, “a goose-like bird.” 

Sans, dti, G.j/^o-o-a, Eat. anas, O.H.G, anut^ “a duck-like bird.” 

Agreement is more frequent in Europe : — 

O.H.G. afo, O.S. oHlUf Lith. erdlis, Corn, er, “eagle” : G. opviy, 
“bird” (cf, G. atcros, “eagle,” from *a-Fy-€Tos according to 
Benfey : Sans, “ bird,” G. olm6i)> 

G. yepavo?, Lat. grits, Cymr. garan, A.S. c/ran, Lith. gdrve O.S.' 
hrcint (Armen, hrunh), “ crane.” 

G, KtXX-ovpos (*/ct-X-ia)*=Lith. kiele, “ wag-tail ” (author, B. B., xv. 
127). 

G. Xdpos, O.N. Uri, “a sea-bird” ('JBugge, B. B,i hi. 105^. 

Lat. iurdUa, M.H.G. drostel, Lith. strdzdas, “throstle.” 

Lat. ptcus, O.H.G. specht, “ woodpecker.” 

Lat. stumm, O.H.G. stara, “starling.” 

With considerable change of meaning : — 

G. \f/dp, “starling,” Lat. parra, Umbr. parfa, “ avis auguralis ” 
{ov pdrm, “titmouse”), O.H.G. ^aro, “sparrow,” 

Lat. merula {‘^mis-ula), “ousel”: O.H.G. meisa, “titmouse.” 

So much for the names of Indo-Germanio birds. Here, again, 
we reserve for our next chapter the answer to the question whether 
any of them had passed into the service of man in prehistoric 
times in order that in this chapter we may estimate the significance 
which the bird-world possessed in the faiths or superstitions of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

To man in the earlier stages of culture the beast of the wilder- 
ness is an object of reverential respect. With the fox, the wolf, 
the weasel, &o., that crosses the j>ath or the vision of the traveller, 
he associates forebodings sometimes of joy, but mostly of gloom, to 
such a degree that at the present day w'e can hardly form an idea 
of the religious and superstitious anxiety with which the various 
phenomena of nature weighed on the mind of man (cf, P. Schwarz, 
Mensc/ien und Tiers im Alerglaiiben der Griecken und Rdmer, 
Progr. Celle, 1888; and L. Hopf, Tierorahel und OraJceltiere in 
alter und neuer Beit., Stuttgart, 1888). 

To an especial degree does this hold good of the kingdom of 
birds, whose mysterious and incalculable comings and goings in 
the region deemed to be the abode of the immortals seem to fit 
them above all other creatures to afford mankind indications of 
the will of the gods or the mystery of the future. Possibly, too, 
the observation that it is birds which give the first intimation of the 
coming spring or winter may have contributed towards the belief in 
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their gift of prophecy, though certainly it is not ascribed princi- 
pally to migratory birds but mostly to birds of prey. 

Some birds are of themselves signs of good-luck or ill-luck. 
Amongst the latter are not only the owl, but — what seems less 
generally known — ^the dove. The dove is an Indo-Germanic death- 
bird, whether on account of its dark grey plumage (TrcAeta ; ircAoy, 
Goth, dilbd : I. “black”), or of its complaining note, which 
even the ancients had observed. 

Ulfilas translates .turtle-dove (rpvym) hj hraivaMho, “death- 
bird.” The Longobardi, as J. Grimm {p. Myth) states on the 
authority of Paulus Diac., erected near the graves in churchyards 
poles, on the top of which was a wooden image of a dove for those 
of their relations who died or were killed abroad. 

We encounter a similar view in the Veda. Here hajp^ta^ “dove,” 
is the messenger of Nirrti^ the spirit of death, and of Yama, the 
god of death, A characteristic passage may be found in the 
Rigveda, x. 165 : — 

1. DhdJp hapdia ishit^ ydd ichdn dhM6 nirrtyd iddm djagdma. 

Tdsmd arcdma hr^dvdma nishlcrtim pdv(i n6 astu dvipdd^ gdvak 
cdtushpadi, 

“Ye gods, what the sacred dove the messenger of Nirrti 
came in quest of, for that will we make expiation and 
song : may it be well with our two-footed creatures, well 
with our four-footed beasts.” 

% (^ivdh kapSta iihitS no astu andgd divdip Qakuno grMihu, 

“ May the holy dove be gracious unto us, ye gods, and the 
birds in the house without harm.” 

3. Ud n6 hiiiBid iM divdh kapUa, 

“May the dove do us no injury here, oh ! gods.” 

4. Ydsya ddtdJp prdMta isihd itdt tdsmai yarndya ndm6 aatu 

mftydvi. 

“ Honour be to Yama, to death, as whose messenger she (the 
dove) has been sent hither,” &c, 

Cf. also A. Weber, Omina .and ForUnta, Ahh. d, h, Ges. d, TV. 
in jSerZm, 1858; and E. Hultzsch, Prolegomena zu Vamntardja 
pdkuna nehst Textproben, Leipzig, 1879. If, however, the concep- 
tion of the dove as a death-bird may bo regarded as Indo-Germanic, 
a hitherto obscure term for this creature in Greek may perhaps be 
explained : it is ^do-flrot, Jjbdrra, which then (cf, Trpo^paertra and 
Jl€p<r4<f>acr(ra) would belong to root fjitr in 

d>6v'0<Sf and would explicitly designate the dove as the “death- 
bringing ” bird, 

As a rule, however, the appearance or cry of one and the same 
bird is lucky or unlucky according as it comes from the right or 
the left. Here, however, we have the well known remarkable fact 
that by the Romans omens on the loft were regarded as betokening 
good-luck, omens on the, right bad-luck, whereas amongst other 
Indo-Europeans it is the opposite idea which prevails. It will not, 
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therefore, be wholly uninteresting to ascertain what was the 
original Indo-European view. 

J. Grimm {Geschlchte d. B, Spr,, “ Recht und Link,” pp. 980--96) 
gives his explanation as follows : first he starts from the indubit- 
able fact that the Indo-Europeans originally took their bearings 
by turning their faces to the sun so that they had the south 
to the right and the north to the left. This is proved by 
the agreement of the Indo-Iranian languages with the Celtic. 
Cf. Sans, pranc and purva — ZQXid. pourUi “ front ” = east ; Sans. 

= Zend dashina, “to the right ” = south; Sans, savyd, 
“ left ”= north; and I. rfm, “to the right” and “southwards,” 
tdathf “to the left and. northwards.” A trace of this way of look- 
ing at things has been preserved by Teutonic in its O.H.G. nordf 
<ko., which corresponds to the Umbrian adjeetjive nertrUf “sinistro,” 
nertruJeUj “ad sinistrum” ((?. v4pr€po<}, “nethf^’-”).* 

The north therefore was to the left. Consequently, -J., Grimm 
goes on to argue, as antiquity placed the habitation of the gods to 
the north, it Svas natural that signs from the left should be con- 
sidered lucky. This view the Romans have, preserved. “ The 
Greeks, however, and all other peoples agreeing with them in this 
matter, must in their wanderings w'estwards have accustomed 
themselves to direct their looks to the setting instead of the rising 
sun, and so the auspioioxis north came to be on their right side, 
whereas previously it had been on their left.” ' 

This view contains several improbabilities. I will insist only on 
one. The Indians; who qn no theory migrated from east to west, 
and who did retain the primitive way of taking their hearings 
(cf. T/ie Bekkan^ddks/mia), ought, if J, Grimm’s view were right, 
at all events to havo remained faithful to the old view that omens 
on the loft betokened good-luck. But in the Rigvoda it is the right 
side which is considered lucky. Cf, Rigveda, ii. 42 : — 

3. Ava hranda dahskinatd grhdii.d'fp sumangaW hhadravdd^ 
godcunU, 


“ Cry, oh ! bird, from the. right of the house, and bring luck and 
betoken happiness;” and Rigveda, ii. 43 : — 

1 , 1 TddaJcshinid (tbhi grnduti Jedvdvd vdy6 vd^cuntob I'tuthd 
<sdkiiniayalif. 

^ “On the right sing the singers of praise, the birds, who speak 
in accprdance with order.” 


In contrast to this, compare the meanings of vdwa, “ left, askew, 
other »namoa for points of the compass, cf. Handelsdeschichie u 
We may add O.S. “south,” “south wind,” <5ech 
wet weather, which I compare with G. “damp.”'** wet “ Of 

also vjros, south, “south wind,’^ v6rios, vorep6s, “damp ” (R.H.G. nas$ {)[ 
The lentonic name for the south is still involved in complete ohscurit/. 
O.H.G. O.N. suman, A.S. aMan^ “from the South,” orie. Teut 

stem I may, therefore, remaik that possibly the para e Tor the 

southern quaiter eomcides with that of the sea, the strait; O.N. aund A S 
Tent: stem sw«> (from *svnm-to : schwimvim). Of. Hebr! 

follow that at 

Lrth ofs'E s1;a ^ prehistoric development the Teutons settled to the 
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awry, unfavourable,” &c., masculine “ the left hand,” neuter “ dis- 
grace, disaster.” 

I am consequeiitly inclined rather to infer from the agreement 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic {cf. J. Grimm, loc. cit., p. 984; and 
Cicero, Div., ii. 94 : Ita nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis et barbaris 
dextra meliora”), that it is these languages and peoples that have 
preserved the original idea. Only, “ right -left " — “lucky- un- 
lucky ” had in this connection originally nothing to do with the points 
of the compass, but was based solely on a symbolical transference 
of conceptions previously formed of the right hand and the left. 

The IndO'Germanio word for “the right” (Sans. Zend' 

dashiTia, O.S. deamilf Lith. desziiUf G. Se^ioj, Lat. dexter ^ I. dm, 
Goth. taVvevd) means nearly everywhere also “skilful, clever.” 
Cf. also O.S., A.S. Buithoraf svidre^ “right hand,” “fortior, 
citior,” M.H.G. diu bezzer hant (J. Grimm, loc. cit., p. 987). In the 
opposite way, G. Xato?, Lat. Iceviis, O.S. ISvU belong to G. Xiapd;, 
“tepidus, lenis,” O.H.G. O.S. sUuy “feeble, lukewarm” (stem 
^slaivo : ^slivo)^ Sans. OrsrS-mdny “ not growing weary and I 
would explain G.- llnh in much the same way. I compare O.H.G, 
Imcha, “left hand,” Low Rh. slim (stem *slenqo) G. \aya 06 % 
“languishing” (stem and Lat. langueo, “be faint” (stem 

Further, G. “cease” : O.H.G. slach, O.N. slakr (root 
: slag). For o-Katos^Lat. scoevus, “left,” unfortunately no 
etymology is forthcoming, Goth, hleidwmi : G. AtTvy, “ slope,” is 
really “ awry ” in contrast to rechts originally “ straight.” 

It was, therefore, from the right side that lucky signs came, 
because the right is equivalent to “skilful,” “clever;” and from 
the left that unlucky signs came, because the left was regarded 
as “weak,” “feeble.” Now it is a pheuomenon exhibited in all 
languages that the utterance of ominous, ill-foreboding words is 
avoided. It is conceivable that the faithful preservation of the 
word for the right in the Indo-Germanio languages, as contrasted 
with the divergence even of dialects in the designations for the 
left — ^the Teutonic and Italian tongues (Umbr. nertro : Lat. sinister) 
may be mentioned — finds its explanation in this fact. In place 
of such ominous words,- which there is a tendency to avoid, 
euphemistic terms {cf. Germ. Freamd Hdm for death) or expressions 
of pious reverence \cf. Germ. Gottseiheims for devil) are employed. 

It is only from this point of view that it seems to me possible 
to fully understand certain words for the left in the Indo-Ger- 
manio languages, e.y., the G, «vc6w/tos, which means “of good 
omen” in the same* sense that the dread Erinyes were called 
Eumenides, “ the gracious,” those whom we would fain have 
gracious to us. The Q. ipurrip^ii which, even in Homer (Od., xx. 
242) uieans both “the left” and “unlucky,” I derive not from 
dpettav, &picrT(ySf &pap(arK<i»i dpicrKia, but from apd, “prayer,” 
“entreaty,” “curse,” “ malediction,” ^pato?, dpdopai, so that 
it designates the side expressed only with reverence and awe. So, 
too, in my opinion, as regards Zend vairgastdra- and O.H.G. 
winistavy “left,” which, according to K, Brugmann, originally had 
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the sense of good and desirable {Khein..Mm. N". F.^ xxxiiil 399, ff,), 
we ought rather to start from the roots ver and ven^ in the mean- 
ing of the Lat. vereri and vemrdr% so that the sense of these 
words also would be vertndu& and vemrabundm. 

In Latin one would most naturally expect a word for “left,’* 
with the express sense of “ beneficial ; ” and Brugmann {loc. cit,)^ 
separating Lat. sin-i-ster from Ben-exy with which Windisch 
{K. Z.y xxvii. 169) had connected it, has an attractive derivation 
of it from root (Sans, sdn-iyas, “ more profitable,” G. d-vvw). 

Originally, therefore, right and left had nothing to do with east 
and west, south and north, as far as the interpretation of omens is 
concerned. 

It was only when the interpretation of bird-portents and other 
plbivoL* had become a special science in Greece and Home that it 
became necessary to transfer “ the right ” and “ the left ” to the 
(luaiters of the sky. The G. ^eorpoVos, “ inquirer of the gods ” 
(root preJ: ■ Gr>V ^ r /xdvn?, differing from the usual 

niode of I ■ I : ■ . ■ . ■ face to the north: thus the east 

was to the right and betokened good-luck, the west to the left and 
boded ill. This is clearly shown, e.y,, in Homer {Jl., xii. 237, /.): — 

Tvvrf B* otwvoicrt ravvTrrepvyea-cTL KcXcveis 

rm ovri /ierairpeTropt* ovS’ dAcyt^o) 

?tT cVi SeiC L(i}(rL Trpos yS) r yiXiov re 
ctT* tTT dpurrepa roi ye ttotI ^6<f>ov yepoevrcL 


3Kaids = Lat. sccevus, “loft,” is used several times (of. Od.y iii. 
296) ill the sense of western. 

In the case of Koman auspices vfQ have to assume two different 
modes of orientation : first, the more common, ancient Indo-Ger- 
manic mode of turning to the east' ; and second, a less common, 
apparently younger, mode of turning to the south (c/. Nissen, Dos 
Templ'uniy 1869, p. 171,/:). The left side, which, according to the 
augur’s conception, is the lucky one, is accordingly either the 
north (of. Servius, ad Aen., ii. 693: “Sinistras aiitem partes 
septentrionalcs esse augurum disoiplina consentit, ©t ideo ex ipsa 
parte siguifioantiora esse fulmina, quoniam altiora et kiciniora 
domioilio Jovis”) or the east, the quarter of the rising sun. By 
the side of this view, however, there perpetually runs the usual, 
perhaps the people’s, idea of the sinister character of omens on the 
left, and the propitious character of those on the rights’ as a glance 
at the lexicon, s.u, ' Irevus,’ ^ semvus,' ‘ doxter ’ will show. Cf. also 
Plant., AsiiUy ii. i. 12 : “Pious et cornix ah Iccva, corvus, parra ab 
doxtora consuadout,” 

How the Homan augur reached this optimistic view of omens on 
the left, whether by borrowing from Etruscan ritual (c/. Dionys., 
V. 6: Tt^evrat Be ‘Pa>/4atot ras Ik twv dpi(rrep5>u ivl rd darpavds 
ato-tovs, etre irapd Tvppyvdv BiBaxOevres ), or from cosmo- 


LiketlieG. oZwj'rfy, the Sans. foJlnmU, origiaally “bird,” has acquired the 
nieaning of . - . the caJiru 7 iikd, t.e., of him who 

; ; ; Ii .. ■. .. (;•. .n. li.:., k Hultzsch, loe. eit, p. 6. /. 
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gonical or other considerations, we do not know. In no case, 
liowever, are we justified in treating a peculiarity of Roman augury, 
which conflicts with the usage of related peoples as an ancient 
Indo-Germanic custom. 

Finally, we may remark incidentally upon one direction in which 
the . bird-world has been of importance for the history of culture, 
even though not in the time before the dispersion of the Indo- 
Europeans and not amongst all Indo-European peoples — ^the custom 
of hunting smaller game with falcons, hawks, sparrow-hawks, (kc. 
When and where did this mode of hunting first arise 1 

V. Hehn {KuUurpfimzen und Haustiere^ p. 367) asserts that 
falconry is no German practice, but rather came to the Germans 
from the Celts, and that at no very early period. This view, 
however, seems to me to have no evidence j for hunting with birds- 
con not be detected, at any rate in early times, anywhere amongst 
the Celts.; and as regards the series I.-scftocc, Cymr. hehauc^ O.H.G. 
hahuk, O.N. havJiTy “ hawk,” it was not the Teutons, as Hehn believed, 
but on the contrary the Celts {cf. Thumeysen, Kelio-Romanuche^f 
p. 22), who were the borrowers. 

In the fourth century a.d., the new mode of hunting must have 
made its appearance amongst the Romans (cf. Baist, Z., /. D. A, u, X., 
1883, p. 64, and W. Brandes, Arch, /. Lat, Zex., 1886, p. 141, 
(tccipitiTy “ falcon for hunting ”), and it is not improbable that it 
migrated from Teutonic into Roman territory. This is favoured 
by a set of Latin terms for hawking which are plainly of Teutonic 
origin: thus. It. tparaviercj F, ^ervier i O.H.G. i^rwdrij “sparrow- 
hawk,” It. gerfalco. Span. gcrifalU^ Prov. girfaky F. gcrfaut : O.N. 
gei/rfalhiy “spear-falcon” (Baist, Igc, ctt, p. 69), or from ^gekr- 
falke^ It. logwoy F. lewrre ; M.H.G. Imder^ “lure.” Again, O.H.G. 
falckOy O.N. falke, M. Lat. falco^ It, faXcom^ F. favcorif although I 
cannot accept Boist’s proposed derivation from fallen any more 
than Kluge’s from Voices, seems much more likely to be of 
barbarian than of Roman origin (<f. Baist, loc cit., p. 58). 

If this is correct, then as Ceesar, Pliny, and Twitus are not 
acquainted with falconry amongst the Teutons, it may have 
appeared amongst them for the first time in the second or third 
century. This, however, is the time, t.«., about the second half 
of the second century, of the migration of the Goths to the Lower 
Danube and the Black Sea. Now, south of the Danube, in ancient 
Thrace, as we know from Aristotle’s JStist Antm,, ix. ixxvi. 4, 
hawking was practised before the Christian era. If this mode of 
hunting had taken root in Thracian soil, the Teutons may have 
learnt and developed it thei*e, as is the opinion of J. Grimm 
{Oeechichtb d, D, Spr., p. 47), who in this question has come to a 
sounder decision than has V. Hehn. It may be remark^ further, 
that Ctesias {Op, JReltguias Coll,, Bkhr 260) is acquainted with 
hunting by means of birds in India j but though this practice is 
familiar to the East, especially among Turko-Tatario peoples {tf, 
YimUrj, Frimitive Cultur, p, 100), Ctesias’ statement has not, 
as far as I know, been confirmed from Indian sources. 
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Oa?y a few remarks need here be made about the other classes 
of animals, an examination of whose Indo-Germanio names I 
reserve. Particular points will meet us subsequently. Emphasis 
has already {cf. above, p. 118) been laid on the total absence of 
etymologically related names of fishes, certainly a fact of consider- 
able significance, both geographically and in the history of culture. 
It might appear as though an exception to this were afforded by 
the name for the eel in some 'European languages — G. Lat. 

anguilla^ Litfi. ungurys^ O.S. ggoriM ; and since this fish does not 
occur in streams which empty themselves directly or indirectly 
into the Black Sea, Penka {Herhunft der^Arierf pp. 38, 46) accord- 
ingly has deemed Southern Russia excluded from the question as 
to the' original home of the Indo-Europeans. This conclusion is 
wrecked on the fact that the names mentioned may be, and 
probably (above, p. 118) are, diminutives, separately formed by 
the respective languages, of an original word for snake ; Sans, dhi-^ 
Zend Lith. angls, Lat. anguis, O.I esc-uTig, O.H.G. une^ G. t\i%. 
Anyhow, no corresponding Indo-Iranian word is forthcoming. 
Penka [loc. cit,) calls the names for the oyster, G. dcrTpcoi/, Lat. 
o&trea^ A.S. dsire, M.H.G. Uster, “primitive Aryan,” yet their con- 
nection is undoubtedly that of borrowing. 

Tlxis is rightly emphasised by Max Miiller {Biographies of 
Words^ pp. 118, 124). Nor does the word for snake just mentioned 
{cf also Lat, sayjws == Saps, mrpd) prove anything, for snake-like 
creatures are distributed over the whole Indo-Germanic area. 

There seem, however, to have been crab-like creatures in the 
Indo-Germanic fauna, as is indicated hy the equations Sans. 
karkata = G(. KapKwo^, Lat. cancer (from *carc-ro ?), and G. K<ip.apo <5 = 
O.N. humarr. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

OATTLB, 

Anoi ' * 1 ^ ^ * P - ' 1 ADimala; Cow, Sheep, Goat, Dog, Pig, • 

■ ■ ' . . . : . ■ Chariots — Ancient History of the MuU, 

, ■ ' ■■ to the Original Indo-European Homo- 

The Cat — ^Birds— Ape, Parrot, Peacock. 

When we visit a farm at the present day and observe the friendly 
nature of the life which goes on there — the horse proudly and 
obediently bending his neck to the yoke ; the cow offering her 
streaming udder to the milk-maid ; the woolly flock going forth to 
the field, accompanied by, their trusty protector, the dog, who 
comes fawning to his master — this fan^iliar intercourse between 
man and- beast seems so natural that it is scarcely conceivable that 
things may once have been different. 

And yet in- this picture we only see the final result of thousands 
and thousands of years of the work of civilisation, the enormous 
importance of which simply escapes our notice because it is by 
every-day wonders that our amazement is least excited. 

In the civilised states of the Old World, indeed, the domestication 
of animals is lost in the mists of antiquity. The inhabitants of 
the valley of the Nile and of the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates were the pioneers of civilisation in this respect. Nay ! 
if we go beyond the limits of history and travel back to the time 
when the Semitic tongues and nations were not yet differentiated, 
we find- that the domestication of animals was already far advanced. 
The ass, the camel, goats, sheep, oxen, the dog, and perhaps even 
the horse were then in the service of man {cf, Hommel, Die Ufamen . 
der Sdugetiere hei den eildsemitischen Vdlkem^ p. 461,/.). 

Even the Indo-European was a cattle-breeder. His herds (Goth. 

=» Sans, gdrdha) were his wealth (Tac., Germ.y p, 5), the object 
for which he fought (Sans, gdviehti, “ struggle for cows ” = “fight”), 
and the source of his food and clothing. Yet he, too, must have 
passed through a lower stage bf development, and the question may 
he asked whether his cattle-raising was his own ifiea or suggested 
by his neighbours 1 But we shall soon see that the Indo-European 
names for the oldest domesticated animals have such a thoroughly 
native air that they lend no support to the hypothesis of borrowing. 
The importance of cattle in the primitive age is shown by the exist- 
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enee of a common collective name for it. The Germ. -wwA, O.H.G. 
fihuj Goth. faihUy O.P. jpeku '(?), are etymologically identical with 
hd^Lpecus, Sans. Zend joasw (“small cattle” particularly), and 
go back to a root pag (Sans, pd^dydmi), which meant “ fasten,” 
“capture.” The domesticated animals were then perhaps originally 
“the fastened” as opposed tc those which ran wild (Curtius, 
p. 267). Here a series of general pames referring 
specially to cattle may be mentioned, such as G. l^pw^Sans. 
vddhriy “ gelder,” the use of the root ster to designate sterile beasts 
(Sans. Btwriby Amen, sterjy O.H.G. sIMrOy “ram,” M.H.G. atWrlcey 
G. crr(pp6s} Lat. stenlu)^ the roots ers (Sans, rshabkd, G. dpprjiv) and 
vers (Sans, vhhay Lat. verres, Lith. werszts) for the male, the root 
dhS for the female (Sans, dhendy Zend datn%y I. dinuy “ agna,” <fec.), 
and so on. 

By far the most important position was occupied by the homed 
cattle, as is shown by the primitive names for the special ages and 
sexes. We may mention here ^ans. ukshduy Gotli. adkiay Cymr. 
ych, Com. ohan ; Zend Btapra (“draught-cattle”), Goth. BtiMVy 
O.N. Ij/drr, O.S. turiiy G. raapo?, Lat. tav/ruzy Osc. ravpop,, Umbr. 
torn, twuf, Gall, tarvosy I. tm'h ; Sans, yd, Zend gdo, Arnien. hoWy 
G. jSovs, Lat 60s, I. h6, O.H.G. chuoy O.S. gov^do ; Sans. vapUy 
Lat vacea; G. wdpns, O.H.G. fmro (Sans, pfshatiy “spotted 
cow ”). 

The cow, which, like the bull, is intimately connected with Indo- 
European mythology, has during her life-time a double significance. 
On the one hand, she is the milk-giving creature (SanS. dMwdy Zend 
gdo daitiu) ; on the other, she is specially the beast of burden and 
draught of the primitive age (Sans, armdvdh). When killed, her 
flesh supplies food, while the hide is converted into shields, bow- 
strings, bags, straps, caps, <fcc.* 

In the way of small cattle the sheep and the goat were un- 
doubtedly known in the primitive age. That these domesticated 
animals were known in primitive times is shown first by the 
equivalent names for them which occur in many Indo-European 
languages (c/. Sans, dviy G. dtv, Lat. ovm, I. 6% O.H.G. mwiy Lith. 
awUy 0.$, ovlca ; ef. also G. d/tvdy = Lat. agtimy I. «««., O.S. jagnCy 
and Armen. gafn^Gc, ip^y and Sans. c0dy Armen, agts, G. Litii. 
dps, perhaps also Zend iza in wadaa=Sans, ajina, O.S. jaz^o, 
“ hide ef. above, p. 248), next by the fact that we find them 
domesticated in the remotest periods of the history of all the Indo- 

* On shields of cow-hide, above, p, 225, It Is especially to be noted 
that in ancient times the leather bottle was used for kec'>iug liquids in', as is 
still the case amongst nomad peoples {VAmb^ry, uUur, p. 86), and 

that this custom explains several names for liquid measures and vessels 
amongst the Indo-Europeans. Of. G. rtiWa, “milk-pail” (J7. , xvi. 642)— never 
‘hide” — : Lat. pelliSy Goth, ‘fill (author, K. xxx, 470), Lat, mleus, “the 
greatest cubic measure of liquids” : G. kouXjJj, “leather bottle,” M. Lat. 
bulga, M.H.O. bulga, “ water- vessel of leather,” O.H.G. dulga, “leather 
sack” : Goth, halgafl, lolc, O.H.G. tu/nna, “ tun,” from the Celtic, I, ; 
Mid, I, tondy tpiinen ,(* tumid or *t/wndd ^ Thurneysen, Kelto-B^.y 

p. 87), “skin of man and of animals,” I, crocany “olla” (A.S, croccay O.N. 
krukka ) ; I. erocemi, “ hide ” (Zeuss, Or. C.^, p. 778), &c. 
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Europeaua, amongst the Hindus of the Vedas, the Persians of the 
Avesta, the Greeks of Homer, the ancient Romans, &c. 

A somewhat closer investigation is required by the other quad- 
rupeds, which at the present day are to be found in the stables 
and yards of a farm. Let us begin with the domestic pig : the 
European name, G. h, Lat. sm, O.H.G. O.S. svinija^ certainly 
does recur in Indo-Iranian, in Zend M (Osset, N. Pers. Jchitk, 
Pamir D. hhug*\ <bc., perhaps also in the Sans. »(lkard, wild-boar:” 
only swine-breeding is unknown to the Veda+ and Avesta, as also 
to the original Semites and the Sumerian population of Babylon. 
On the other hand, as a glance at Odysseus’ wealth in swine is 
enough to show, they were common ill the Homeric period. At 
the most, the extreme rarity with which pigs, as compared with 
cows, sheep, and goats, are used as offerings, might be made into an 
argument to show that the Greeks made the acquaintance of the 
animal somewhat late. In Italy, again, there is evidence to show 
that the pig was domesticated of old (Lat. sm^ Umbr. afm, acc. sing., 
&ifj nom. plur.), and in the Suovetaurilia the pig was an essential 
feature. When one considei-s these facts, and reflects that it is in 
the European languages that a new name, common to all the 
languages, and originally perhaps designating the young of the 
animal (G. iropKo^ in Varro, Lat. porctiSf Umbr. I. ore, 

O.H.G. fara\ Lith. pafszaSf O.S. prasf), crops out, the conjecture 
suggests itself that it was first among the European members of 
the Indo-Germanic family that the domestication of the pig spread, 
and that contemporaneously with numerous other advances in 
agriculture {cf. below, ch. v.) made by them; for to rear and 
house the pig demands a settled and agricultural population. In 
the extreme north, in Finland and' Esthonia, the pig was, until 
quite recent times, dreaded as the destroyer of the young crops : 
and fowls and pigs were exhibited for money by wandering gipsies 
as strange and remarkable beasts {cf, Ahiqvist, KuUurworter^ 

p, 22). 

It would be of extraordinary importance for the history of 
culture to secure a final solution of the question how far the horse, 
which was undoubtedly known to the Indo-Europeans (Sans, dpwa, 
Zend mpa^ G. hnro^, Lat. equm^ I. echj 0. Sax. Lith. azzwd\ 
was amongst the number of the animals domesticated in the 
primitive age. The domestication of this noblest of animals, on 
whose back the bold rider speeds with the rapidity of lightning, 
gives, as the interesting picture drawn by V. Hehn in his Kvliur- 
pflanzm und Hausiiercn shows, an entirely new and special character 
to a primitive people. 

The art of riding was practised neither by the Greeks of Homer 

* “TheMordv. inmay tuwo^ * sow’ (from «wtoa), is a primeval loan-word; the 
oak-forests on the Middle Volga have been from the oldest times a favourable 
locale for rearing awino " (Toraasohek, p. 82). Ahiqvist {KiUturw, > p. 18) regards 
the Mordv, word as genuine. 

f Of, also Julian, ii, 4 : oi^rf liypiay otlre fjpepoy 'ipSoti yep^aGai \^yet 

KTi}<r(a^. 
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nor by the Hindus of the Rigveda^* and if it is common amongst 
the Persians of the Avesta, it is not improbable that they learnt 
it from the nomad tribes of the Turko-Tataric family which 
swarmed round Persia {cf. W. Geiger, Ostirafi, Culture p. 364). 
The terms for riding again in the related languages differ from 
one another, and are apparently of recent date {cf, imrivtn : tTTTreu?, 
ec^itdrc \ ^9!^^ vchi like the Zend haraici = cc^cpcro, “ he 

rode Germ. reiteHy O.N-. rkia, A.S. ridan, properly “to move for- 
ward,” G. (^epetr^ai, M:.H.G. rUeuy “to travel by ship,” Ac.). Further, 
where the horse is used as a beast of draught it is not yoked to 
the heavy wagon, a piece of work which, as we have said, the ox 
had to perform, laut is harnessed (as is the practice of th.e most 
ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Persians) to the rapid war-chariot, or, 
at the most, to a light travelling carriage. 

This custom, again, of using chariots for the serious business of 
war or the joyous amusement of racing, can scarcely he regarded 
as dating from the primeval Indo-Germanio period.^ To say 
nothing of anything eke, it would impute to the primitive age a 
mode of carriage-building such as we could by no means expect 
in the ancient time when metals were unknown {cf. below, ch. x.). 

In Europe the use of war-chariots amongst the most ancient 
Greeks, which is established by the grave-stones of Mycenee, 
undoubtedly derives from Egypt aud Semitic Asia Minor, where this 
mode of fighting can be traced as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury before Christ (c/. W. Helbig, Das honierische EpoSy p. 88, /.). The 
Indo-Iranian custom of jghting from war-ohariots may well belong 
to the same circle of culcure. Indeed, Roth, at any rate {Z. d. D. 
M. G.f XXXV. 686), is uf opinion that it could not have originated in 
the narrow valleys of India, though it may have originated amongst 
their Persian brethren in the plains north of the Parapamisus. 

Strange to say, war-chariots were known to another section of 
the Western Indo-Europeans, the Celtic Britons, with whose 
essedarii Cfesar made his acquaintance. V. Hehn {Evlturpf u. 
Haxtst.^y p. 62}, w'hope tendency is to refer all identical or similar 
phenomena of culture to one centre, is of opinion that the Celtic 
war-chariots “ were borrowed after the great Celtic migrations to 
the East, and into the neighbourhood of Persian and Thracian 
peoples, from these peoples.” 

* That is to say, it was not of importance for the history of culture, 
especiaUy for inilitary purposes ; for that the art of occasionally jumping on 
tho back of the swift-footed creature was understood is shown by various 
passages both in the Homeric poem and in the Rigveda. Of the former, the 
most important are Od.y v. 871; if., x. 618 and xv. 679. Of the latter, 
especially, v. 01. 2 : — 

Kvd ho'dWCi qmaki “Where are your horses, where the bridle ?*' 

KaiMyni, qSka hathd yayal “ How could you, whence did you come ? ** 

rh- :■ back theseat, in the nostrils therein.” 
i- !:-i‘,lquartera the whip (?),” 

■ I ' ' ■ . ■' ■■■■ :i ■■:! bestrode them.” 

■' ' y.‘.Qninfilioprocrcando.’' 

Of. ilax Milllcr, JJiofjrap?uej{ of f fords, p, 110. 
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However, if we reflect that tiie movemeiit, referred tOj of 
Gralatian tribes to Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor, was not eerlier 
than the hegimiiTig of tho third century, whereas England was 
occupied by Celtic tribes much earlier (cf. K. Miillenhoff, Z). A., il 
238), we shall deem it incredible that the knowledge possessed 
by the former, even though they might have picked it up from 
the Thracian tribes, was only preserved by the latter; for, of 
the existence of the custom of fighting from chariots amongst the 
Continental Celts, Caesar knows nothing. The Celts were a people 
fond of horses and experienced in the art of building wagons, as 
the dependence of the Romans in this respect on the Celts shows 
[cf. Lat. reda^ “mail-coach”;!, di-riad^ “ higse,” Lat. ' serrtow ; 
I. sesrech, sesracA, “wagon,” Lat. carrus : I. ran*, &:c.). As the 
fighting of infantry and cavalry mixed was a specially Celtic (and 
Teutonic) feature, why should not a tribe have hit upon the idea 
independently of yoking the swift-footed horse to a- lightly built 
war-chariot ? 

The horse then cannot have been employed in the primitive 
period either for riding or driving. It is, however, oonoeivable 
that, then, as is even now the case with the Tnrko-Tataric tribes, 
horses were bred in half-wild droves, not so much for the service 
as for the food of man — for the sake of their flesh and milk ; and 
I confess that this possibility still seems to me to fit in moat 
excellently with the picture which we must form of the primitive 
national economy of the Indo-Enropeans. Not until after the 
dispersion, though perhaps while certain groups were still con- 
nected together (Sans, Zend mirvaiit^ Armen, ./t — Sans, 

hdycb^ G. TTcoXos = Goth, fula^ O.H.G, folo^ O.H.G. S] 5 «o^ = Litb; 
stoda$^ O.S. stadOi “herd of horses;” cf. O.J. gmig^ “herd of 
horses”; Lat. greXy I. ware 5 = O.H.G. 5 ii«riAa), was it that horse- 
breeding attained to a certain importance, though it was only in 
historic times that the creature became an. important factor in 
commeice, and came to take the place of the steer or mule 
in field-work and domestic labour {(f. on this point, author, 
Kandehge&chichte u. Warmkundey i. 23,/.). For trhe place of 
the horse in the history o^ culture, especially for the sanctity 
whicht attached to him, particularly amongst the Iranian and 
Teuto-Slavouio tribes, and for horse-oracles, see V. Hehn, p. 
20 , /. 

Finally, if we give one more glance at the peoples who were 
the neighbours of the Indo-Europeans, w'e find that A, v. Eremer 
would make out that the domestication' of the horse was unknown 
even to the original Semites — nay! that they even borrowed the 
name of the animal from the Indo-Europeans. However, wo have 
made onr acquaintance with F, Hommel’s attempt {cf. above, 
p. 43) to establish an original Semitic name for war-horse. 
In any case, the Semites were familiar with horse-breeding at an 
early period, and they first introduced it amongst the Sumerian 
population of the Euphrates district {cf, F. Hommel, Die vonemit. 
Kultureriy p. 402, /.). 
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Again tn Egypt, where on the mouiiinents of the ancient 
kingdom (3500^2000) hbrses are neither pictured nor mentioned, 
the names for the horse, aesem-tj m, semsem (Hebr. a/da)^ betray 
their Semitic origin {cf. F. Hommel, Die Namm der Skugetiere^ 
P. ^20,./), 

Finally, while the horse was known, in an undomesticated state, 
to the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, the uniform name, 
atf applied to the animal by all the members of the tremendous 
Turko-Tataric family, serves to show how near we are now 
approaching to the centre from which the horse was originally 
propagated, the steppes of Central Asia {cf. H. Vdmb^ry, Die 
Primitive Culiur^ p. 188). The Finns also had made acquaint- 
ance with the cfeature before making their appearance on the 
Baltic. 

■ If it is probable that the domestication of the quadrupeds thus 
far mentioned — and amongst these domesticated animals we may 
indubitably include the waitcher of the herds, the dog (Sans. 

Zend spd, G. Kv<dv, Lat. cania, I. cdf Tent, hun-d, Lith. az^) — 
must be regarded as dating from prehistoric times ; it is equily 
probable that the remaining mammals, used at the present day 
as domestic animals, over either all or parts of the Indo-Germauic 
area — that is to say the ass, the mule, the camel, and the cat — 
played no part in the economy of Indo-Germanic life. We will 
begin by discussing the first three kinds of animal, and that with 
reference to the state of things in Europe, 

The beast of di-aught and burden par eoscellence in the time of 
Homer and Hesiod is the mule (ly/ttWos, ovpevi, Spev^). The 
Homeric poets point to the district of the Faphlagonian Eneti as 
the mule's native home, Anacreon to the Mysians as those who first 
effected the union of the ass and the mare (of. /4, ii. 852, and 
Anacr., fr. 34, Bergk). The mule then came from Pontic Asia 
Minor. 

On the other hand, the ass is only mentioned once in the Homeric 
poems, that is in //., xi. 568, where Telamonian Ajax is compared 
to the animal. In this connection we shall do well to remember 
that in the Orient the wild-ass is held as a model of strength and 
courage, so that the Caliph Mervan received the name of 
‘‘‘Dschesira's (».&, Mesopotamia's) ass,” The ass, therefore, cannot 
possibly have belonged to the domesticated animals of the Homeric 
age. Under these circumstances it is certainly remarkable that 
the mule, which was the first to make its appearance, should be 
named after the ass, which only came later, ypiovos : ofoj, half- 
ass ” : ** ass.” I can only explain this to myself on the assumption 
that when the Hellenes themselves took to breeding mules they 
imported individual he or she asses, which were solely for breed- 
ing purposes, and were much too costly to use for field or house 
work. _ This accords with the fact that in the oldest lyric, 
immediately succeeding on Homer, the ass appears rather as a 
brood' animal than a domesticated c^ature, a point which*! 
have discussed in K. Z.^ xxx. 374, ff. The first certain mention 
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of th6 as8 in the latter capacity I find is in Tyrteeus (Bergk, 
fr. fi) : — 

&crn'^p ovot, fteydX.ovs 3 i^ 9 €cn T€ip6fi€V0i 
Setnroaruvoio-t if>ipovrti dvayKah)^ vwo Xvyp^ 
rjpLKTV TravTOS 5crov Kopnrov dpcrvpa if>€p€u 

The PhocBBans, according to Hesy chins, had a special word for 
the ass, which was import^ for breeding purposes (roi^ ovous tow 
hr 6\€tav tr€fnroiiivov^y from which the Lat. miUus is 

borrowed. This word is also explained by Hesychius aB=»ftoixds, 
“ adulterer,” and I have elsewhere compared it with /ivrrds (from 
*p,vK-joy ywatKos atSotov, Hes., /av^a, “ slime,” aTro/avcrao, “blow (the 
nose),” <kc. We have then here the indisputable transition in 
meaning from “ covering ass ” to “ mule.” It seems to me there- 
fore probable that the two other Greek names for mule, viz., ovpoJ?, 
dp€V 5 (the derivation of which from dpos would be too abstract), and 
ytWos (FtWos, twos = Lat. hinnwi) are to be explained in a similar 
way, as follows : — ovpctJs : ovpeo) {optvi being connected in popular 
etymology with opos,* “ mountain ”) and FtWos from ♦F/tr-vos : root 
viSf “to wet, make liquid.” In older stages of language the 
meanings wrinaTn faceva and semen prof'und&re usually run into 
each other. Again, O.S. mizgHj mXskU, mUtf, ^^’^piiovos;” cannot be 
separated from mez-ga, “sap,” Lat. mingere, G. dp.tx€(i>, p-oixd?, 
“ adulterer,” Sans, mih “ mingere ” and “ semen profm^eJ* The 
Slavonic peoples also probably derive their knowledge of the mule 
from the Fontus at an early period. 

Unfortunately, the Greek and Latin name for the ass, ovos — 
asinus, is itself not yet explained. What we should be most 
inclined to expect after what has been said would be a Pontic word 
from Asia Minor ; for, wherever the ancients obtained the offspring 
of the ass and the horse from, there must the ass have been bred 
from of old. Now, in Armenian, SS occurs as the name of the ass, 
a word which may come from the ancient non-Indo-Germanic 
Armenian tongue, and ‘ ’ . .7 ^ Hommel, recurs in 

the SumeroAccadian a? • \ eiek, eHh^ “ass”). 

Some such form of the word, with metathesis of the nasal, *a8-no, 
^as-dnOf may have produced the G, ovos {*6(r-vo) and — ^through 
Illyrico-Thracian — the Lat. asino. 

At any rate, the starting-point I have indicated seems to me 
more probable, both as regards the word and the facts of the case, 
than the loan, which V. Hehn following Th. Benfey upholds, of 
ovo^ - asinus from the Semitic, Hebr. dtdn, Orig. Sem. atdnVf 
“ she-ass.” 

The animal’s names in the north of Europe, O.I. assan (A.S. assajf 
Goth. asilnSi A.S, eosol (I from n), and O.S. osHU, Lith. dsilas 
(which last twm again come from the Teutonic), collectively point 
to the Lat, asinus as the source from which they were borrowed. 

The camel, as is well known, never entered the service of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanio family. Its Semitic name 
KdfXTjXos ( - Lat. camSlus) appears to have first become known in 
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Greece at the time of the Persian wars. It is mentioned for the 
first time in iGsch., SuppL, 285. The most extraordinary thing, 
however, is the Slavo-Tentonic name for this animal : Goth. 
nlbandm, A.S. olfendi O.H.G. olbenta, O.S. veltbadU^ which sound 
like G. Lat. elephantus. Is it conceivable that we have here 

a confusion between the elephant and the camel ? or must we recog- 
nise in IXi^avT' - 'ulhandiis, a primeval animal-name, the meaning 
of -which was differentiated in later times in different directions 
If we now turn to the Indo-Iranian branch, we find that with 
them the history of the ass and the camel goes back to a much 
. higher antiquity. I certainly will not venture to decide whether 
the domestication of the two animals can be ascribed to the Indo- 
Iranian period ; for, since Sans. Mam, “ ass « Zend khara only 
appears in late literature, and Sans. 'dshtra^ZQnd ushtra, camel,” 
in the Veda stands for a tame and for a wild species of buffalo, and 
is only later to be translated as camel, w'e must not base ourselves 
too much on this pair of equations. Geiger [Mmdon, loc. cit, p. 
p« ..-fi dIq aruche Feriode, pp. 49, 51) is of opinion 

' ■ ■ . • the wild species. In that case the Indians 

would have lost the beast from view when they immigrated into 
the Puiijaub, and have applied the word ushtra^ thus set free, to a 
species of buffalo, until they once more became acquainted with 
the domesticated camel (with two humps) in the course of com- 
merce and intercourse with Baotria. Be this as it may, the ass in 
any case is amongst the most ancient domesticated animals we can 
ascertain to have been known to the Iranians and Indians, Besides 
Mam — Pamir D. /chur, hhar^ <fee., another name for the ass or the 
foal of an ass occurs in Iranian, hatkwa = Pamir D. hudt (Tomaschek, 
Pamir P., p. 31), which may possibly explain G. KavOm (Aristo- 
phanes), “ ass.” The old Vedic names for the animal are garddahlid 
and rdsalha, the latter of which belongs to rd&a {cf. above, G. 

&c,). The A9vins particularly, the gods of the morning 
light, appear upon a wagon drawn by asses (E-gv., i. 34. 9 ; viii. 
74. 7). On the other hand, the mule docs not appear in the Rig- 
veda ; it is called later a^vatard : d^va, “ horse.” The meanings of 
the Sans, dshtra w'e have already mentioned. In Iranian, however, 
“from the most ancient parts of the Avesta down to the modern 
dialects ” the word stands for the domesticated camel. To sum up 
—on the one hand, the horse occurred in the Indo-Germanio fauna ; 
on the other, from all that we know, the ass and the camel did 
not. The combination of these tw'o facts seems to me to assist us 
considerably in taking our bearings in the question of the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. According to the usual view, tho 
original centre of distribution for the horse was the sandy steppes 
and grassy plains of Central Asia. But, in the opinion of unpre- 
judiced naturalists, the area of the horse’s distribution must have 
been much wider in early times ; and, in particular, must have 
covered ]>ortions of Europe not only in earlier geological epochs 
{cf. Wallace, T/tc Geographical BiHtrUmtion of Animals, i. 135, 
136) but also in the present. According to Schmarda {Die geo- 
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graphuche yerbreitung der Tiere^ p. 406) the original habitat of 
the horse included the valley of the Oxus, Northern Asia, 
Chorassan, “ and probably all Europe.” The tarpan, "which to the 
present day scours the country between Lake Aral and the southern 
heights of Asia perfectly wild, is said to have been met with a. 
hundred years ago in Eussia in Europe (Brehm, Tierkhen, ii. 335)] 
and it can hardly be that all the numerous historical notices of 
wild-horses in all parts of Europe are to be explained, as by V. Hehn, 
as so-called muzins or runaways. 

On the other hand, the original habitat of the ass and the 
camel was limited to the Semitic deserts and the steppes of Central 
Asia ] and in fact the domestication of the two animals dates frorn 
the primeval period of those peoples whose origines maybe certainly 
looked for in Asia. This applies alike to the Semites (Orig. Sem. 
gamalu and atdnu, himdru^ “ass”) and the Turko-Tatars (<d6e, 
idve^ “camel,” and e^ik, “ass”); while the Indo-Iranian 

branch of the Indp-Europeans made the acquaintance of both 
beasts, as we saw, at a very early period, perhaps in the time when 
they were yet undivided, though neither animal was known to the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, From these facts it would 
follow that we must look for the home of the Indo-Europeans 
before the dispersion within the area of distribution of the 
horse, but without that of the ass and the camel, which would 
lead us either to Europe (eastern) or the more northern parts of 
Asia] for in the latter neighbourhood the Finns made the 
acquaintance of the horse before they burst upon the Baltic (cf. 
above, p. 45). 

We are well aware what can he said against conclusions of this 
kind considered separately. They can, however, only be incidentally 
indicated here ] in a later chapter (xiv.) they will- be set forth 
connectedly. 

Chronologically tjie latest acquisition in Europe in the way of 
four-footed domestic animals is the cat. The high antiquity 
which its domestication in Egypt goes back to, and its appearance 
in, the imperium Romanumy probably in the first centuries of the 
migrations of the peoples, have been thoroughly illustrated by 
V. Hebn. It is, indeed, difficult to determine precisely when 
cattusy catta were first used of the domestic house-cat. The 
earliest certain instance of their use occurs about 600 in. a passage 
of Biaconus Johannes about Gregory the Great {cf. K. Sittl, 
Wbiflim Archivy v. 133, f.). To appreciate the history of this 
creature properly we must bear in miud that the forerunners of 
the cat in Europe were the weasel or the closely-related marten 
and pole-cat, whose common, primeval names have been given in the 
second chapter. This applies alike to the part which the weasel 
plays in the mythology and supemtition of antiquity,'*’ and to the 
meaning of its name, “ mouse-catcher,” (Lat. muBtila ] cf. author, 
B. B.y XV. 130). In both respects the tame Egyptian house-cat was 

* Consider, c.g.y the ill-luck foreboded by the cat that crosses one’s iiatli: 
where the cat quite takes the place of the weasel in antiquity. 
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the successor of the weasel,* and thus it has come about that 
many of the latter’s names, such as C. aieXoupos and Lat. fqdes^ 
ha-^e come to be applied to the former. According to V. Hehn, 
when the tame house-cat came to Europe, a special name for her 
came also into popular Latin — M. Lat. cattu&y catta (: catulus)^ 
lit. “little beast.” This new word was the source of the names of 
the/eZw domeatica for all Europe in raedieeval and modern times. 
But against this view it is to be noted that the Teutonic languages 
have in their O.H.Gr. chazza^ chataro (c/. E. Kluge, Paul und 
Braunds B.^ xiv. 685; cf. also N.H.G. kitze), very ancient forms 
which hardly suggest borrowing. There is another consideration 
also which makes against Hehn’s view. 

In Low Latin catiust ccitus, meant not only cat (cf. Du Cange, 
ii.2), hut also something else— that is, a soi-t of pent-roof used to 
cover soldiers’ approach to an enemy’s walla, Cattus in this sense 
is obviously to be taken like Lat. cuniculus, “rabbit ” and “mine : ” 
the metaphor is from the slinking, crafty way the oat approaches 
the bird’s-nest or the hare’s form. Now, this engine of war is men- 
tioned by the military writer Vegetius (iv. 16), where, according 
to the most probable reading, the words are : vineas dixerunt 
veteres, qxtas nunc militari harbaricoque usu Cattos vacant. These 
pent-roofs, then, were called as early as the fourth century catti by 
barbarians, and thus it appears probable from this point of view 
also that under this word there lurks not a Latin cattits in the 
se^e of “little beast,” but a genuine Teutonic chazza^ which 
originally stood for the wild-cat, sacred to the goddess Freya, along 
with the boar and the falcon as a beast of burden, and then was 
transferred to ihefelis domeatica. The word, then, just as was the 
case (cf. author, B. B.^ xv. 130) with the name of the marten (A.S. 
meard : M. Lat. martea)^ found its way into Middle Latin and the 
Romance languages (It. gatto^ F, chat)^ and travelled into the 
languages of the rest of Europe (Common Slav. kotHy “ tom-cat,” Lith. 
hate^ “cat,” Jcatinaa^ “tom-cat,” I, c(i% Mod, G. Kam^, xdrra, <fec.) 
either from them or direct from the Teutonic. 

In India the value of the cat (Sans, mdrjdrd and viddld) as a 
catcher of mice does not seem to have been discovered until very 
late. Pdnini, who gives a certain rule for forming compounds 
from the names of proverbially antagonistic creatures, mentions 
neither oat and dog, nor cat and mouse. Indeed, even in the 
original version of the Panchatantra the falcon and not the cat 
seems to have occupied the position of enemy to the mouse (cf. 
Max xMaller, India, 261-66). 

^ We next turn to the question whether any of the species of 
birds discussed in the previous chapter had come to be bred by 
man as early as the primeval period, I believe, however, that here 
we shall come to an entirely negative conclusion. 

The absence of birds from the domestic economy of the Indo- 

ein Beitrag zur Qeschichte dcr Btaustierey by Dr 
aus dm, XXVL Banda dcr V&rhandlungm dea 
BrUnn), Briinn, 1888, 


* Cf, Wiead und Katze, 
7. Placzek {mnderaHrwh 
naiurforschenden Vereins in 
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Europeans seems to me to follow from general considerations 
based on the history of culture, as the breeding of. birds requires 
more solid and permanent dwellings than, as we shall hereafter see, 
we can venture to presuppose amongst the nomad or half-nomad 
Indo-Europeans. Again, in the beginnings of agriculture, the farmer 
dreads the pecking birds which may destroy the scanty produce of 
his fields. 

However, the. complete want of tame birds in the primeval 
period follows direct from the circumstance that wnen the Indo- 
Germanio peoples make their first appearance in history they had 
not carried the breeding of birds beyond the most elementary 
beginnings. 

Amongst the Homeric Greeks the only kind of tame bird is the 
goose, and it is rather a luxury than of use. Penelope keeps a flock 
of twenty geese. In the Eigveda, again, the word which 

corresponds to the G. yr^v, still stands for the wild-goose, as is 
shown by, e.y., Eigv., viii. 36, where the goose is pui upon the 
same footing as the falcon and haridrava birds (c/. v. 8, hafisdu 
im patatlid adhvagUu, “ ye fly like two wild-geese The case is 
simHar with dti, which corresponds to G. v^orcra, “ duck.” 

Again, there was probably even in the primeval period a name 
for a wild variety of hen (c/. above, p. 261). The taming of the 
domestic hen, which comes from India, and is even mentioned in the 
Veda (krJcavdhu), but is foreign to the Old Testament and Egypt, and 
its transmission to the west, were the doing mainly of the Iranians, 
amongst whom the cook as being the herald of morn and the 
symbol of light and of the sun has become a sacred bird (c/. W. 

. Geiger, Oatiran. Kuttvr^ p. 367). From them in the second half of 
the sixth century he travelled to the Hellenes, amongst whom he 
appears as a Persian bird, with the unfortunately obscure name 
iiXeKTpvdiv, The Slavs actually called the bird by a 
Persian name : Common Slav, kurit, kura » Pers. cAwrw, ohurilh, 
xihurila. For the rest, the history of the fowl is frequently obscure.* 
It has been treated by V. Hehn, loc. cit,, p, 280, and 0. Weise, 
Die Qriech. W, im Latein., p, 108 

We have already made acquaintance with the wild, darkish field- 
dove as an Indo-European bird of ill-luck. The tame, white house- 
dove, according to Hehn’s researches, was originally the symbol 
of the Semiramis of Central Asia, then became associated with the 
cult of Aschera and Astarte in Syria, and thus passed into the 
service of Aphrodite in Greece, where it appears as ohc^rw, 

‘mpurrepd in the time of the tragedians. A significant chain of 
names for the house-dove, due of course to' borrowing, is Lat. 
columha, A.S. culuj¥e, I. coloMf OS, gol(}M (of, Lith. halafldUy 
Osset, hatdn ; Htlbsohmann, Oaaet Spr., p. 120). A recent thorough 
discussion of the dove : Lorentz, Die Taube im AUertumt Wurzen. 
Progr., 1886. 

Our examination of the species of animals thus far mentioned 

* Another series of names for this creature, not mentioned above, is F. C(Jj, 
A.S. O.N. kokkr, Finu, kukko. 
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has already brought us not unfrequently into the circle which links 
Greece, and through Greece the rest of Europe, with the culture of 
the East. To go further than this is beyond the scope of this 
work, but we may conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
three animals which belong to the world of oriental culture, and 
from it have travelled to Europe, and whose names still in many 
respects constitute enigmas for us. 

They are the ape, the parrot, and the peacock. The first, in 
company with the fox, encounters us under the wholly obscure 
name of mOrjKoq for the first time in the fragment of the Parian 
Archilochus mentioned above, p. 248. Much later, G. tajiroq - Lat. 
cephus appears, which, in connection with the Vedic kapi, Hebr. 
qof, Egypt, gaji, is one of the -most interesting of ancient com- 
merci^ words. 

We shall return to the North European names for the ape in 
another connection in the next chapter. 

The parrot is mentioned even in the Vedas as a bird gifted with 
the power of speech (parushavdc). The first Greek mention of the 
remarkable creature comes from the physician Ctesias, who lived 
at the Persian court about 400 b.o. 

The question is, whether his Greek name awTaKos, i/ftTfaico?, 
/SwraKos (Lat. psittacus, O.H.G. sitich) can be brought into con- 
nection with the Asiatic expressions Sans, Pers. Mtt, Hind; 
tdta, Kom. totu. 

The peacock also is originally an Indian bird, where it is 
mentioned even in the Rigveda On its appearance in 

the west,, cf, V. Hehn, p. 307, But here, too, the series Lat. 
pdvo (O.H.G. phdwo)i G. raws, Sans, gihliin^ Tamil togd^ Hebr. 
ivhldjjini presents difficulties which have not yet been solved. 





CHAPTER IV, 

THE PLANT-WOELD. 

Indo-Qermanic and European names of Trees— The Orii?inal Home-Question — 
The -Soul of Trees — Wood and Temple— G. yri6s and j/aCr- The Oak the 
Tree of the Supreme God. 

In tliia chapter we intend to select, out of the whole of the 
Indo-Germanic flora, only forest-trees ; and to treat them on the 
one hand from the point of view of the geographical distribution 
of plants, on the other in some of their relations to and importance 
for the history of culture. 

There is one solitary forest-tree whose name exists identically the 
same over large surfaces in Europe and as far as India. It is the 
birch : Eng. birch, G. birhe^ Lith. hiria^^ O.S, hreta, Sans. bhUrjay 
Osset, barse, bars, Pamir B. furz, hrug. The root is probably the Sana 
bhrdj, ‘Ho shine,” so that the shining white birch is meant, which 
thrives only in northern latitudes. In the south of Europe the 
tree is rare (Grisebach, he. cit, p. 310), and its name also tends to 
disappear. Few people connect Lat. fraxin'Us, “ash,” while Lat. 
betula, “birch,” derives from I. beithe, W. bedw. 

Another German name- for the birch, only preserved in dialects, 
is ludei'e, Irudern {cf. Sohmeller, Bair. W.). It has a satisfactory 
counterpart in G. KkijOpr), which, however, as the birch is wanting 
in Greece, has come to be applied to the birch’s nearest relation, 

As far as Persia, at any rate, the European name for willow is to 
be found ; O.H.G. wtda, G. trea (ytrea, Hes,), Lat. Tiitcac == Zend 
vaiti (= oltrCa), Parsee wU, N.P, hU. Cf. also OM.G. felawa, 
“ willow” « Osset, farw, farwe, “alder ” (Hilbsebmann, Osset. Spr., 
P' 65). 

Agreement in the names of trees becomes much more frequent 
the moment we confine onrselves to oomparison of European 
languages.* 

Undoubtedly the most important part here is played by the 
king of the woods, the “original tree” in Europe, the oak, for 
which, or its fruit,, we have three important series of equivalent 

* Several of the equations which follow have been set forth more fully by 
me in JB,S . xv. 284,/. 
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forms: Lat. g-wows * =» O.H:G. Jorha^ orig. “oak” (c/. O.H.G. 
vereh-dh^ Longobard /er«Aa, “sesculus”), then “ firj” O.H.G. eih 
(in Iceland “tree ”) = G. “ species roboris,” aly-avi-^y “ the 

oaken spear,” Lat. mmulm from *(Bg-Bculus (c/, author, K, Z.y xxx. 
461); and G. jGfaXavos, Lat. glansy O.S. zeladiy Armen, haliriy -** acorn.” 
Oak-forests in early times were muc^i more widely spread in 
Europe than they are at the present day. Hesychius transmits 
. to us a score of unfortunately obscure names for the oak. In 
North Germany it can still be demonstrated by reference to 
archives that coniferous trees have in many places driven out 
foliaceous trees, and that pines have taken the place of oaks 
(Grisebach, loc. city i. 156, and V. Berg, Geschichte der deuUchm 
WdldeTy 1871, p. 31). It is, therefore, 'extremely probable that 
the change of meaning “oak-fir,” which we have also found in 
quercw-fdhre, and which will be confirmed by other analogous 
instances (see below), is due to the facts just stated. 

So, too, it seems to me that the meaning of the oak, as the tree 
par excellmcey follows from the words which, though differing 
widely in their vowels, are characterised by the presence of the two 
consonants, c2-r, and mean sometimes “tree,” sometimes “oak,” 
and not unfrequently have even taken on the meaning of “ pine.” 
Probably the primary significance of this stock of words in the 
original language was “tree;” while, as the agreement of Maced. 
SdpvXXos, I. dairy daur, G. SpCs, “ oak,” indicates, it had, at any rate 
in the period which we may call “the European period," also the 
secondary meaning,.of “ oak.” Phonetically the following series in 
this wid^spreading stock may .be distinguished ; — 

Sans. Zend dr-u, “ tree,” O.S. drilvo, “ wood,” Alb. drU, “ wood, 
tree,” G. SpOs, “oak” (O.HiG;. trogy “wooden vessel”), 

O.S. drevo {*dervo)y “wood,” Goth, triu (*c?mo), “tree,” Lith, 
derwhy “resinous wood,” M.H.G, zirhCyi ivrhely “stone-pine,” 
O.N. tyrTy “fir” (Dutch tetry O.N. (/am, “tar"). 

Sans, dd/ruy Zend dduru, “ wood” (O. Sdpu, “spear”). 

Maced. SapuAAos, “oak,” I, dairy daurj “oak,” Lat. kvrWyX 
“larch.” 

The same alternation of meaning between “ wood ” and “ oak ” 
occurs in O.S. dU^hUy “oak," from *c?a6rii =» O.H.G. zimhar (Goth.. 
timrjan)y “firewood.” Perhaps G. SeVSp-ov, “tree,” is also : Sp-w, 
Can it bp that Lat. rChv/Ty “ oak,” and arbor are related by grada- 
"tion” {ablaut) in some way (not indeed clear to us)? 

Important ethnographic data are afforded by the name for the 
tree of Western and Central Europe, the beech, O.H.G. huohhoy 

* Perhaps G. w/jT-vo-j also, “the evergreen oak," is related as far as its 
root is concerned with Lat. guer-c-tw Lat. quer-nua t), 

On - f, see 0, Meyer, CfriecA, § 29, 

t £wbe, and also (in accordance with phonetic law) xirme, »im, is 

found first in late M.H.G., in Bavarian, and Austrian sources. Of, Lexer, 
if. ff. J5. fT,, and Sohmeller, £air. 

t-barix from *dari(B like la4yrimi from dacHrm. Of, 0,1. gen. (Janwi— 
dantc-os from dair \ ZaWo-is. 
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A.S. hdce'm identical with Lat. fdguBj with huhy^ which appears in 
all .Slav languages, and with Gr. <^ 77709 ; which, however, means not 
“ beech ” but “ oak.” On the one hand, the original meaning of 
this series of words is conclusively demonstrated to be “beech” by 
the agreement of the northern languages with Latin. On the 
other, the change of meaning in Greek finds a very simple explana- 
tion in the fact that to the south of a line drawn from the Am- 
bracian to the Malian Gulf the beech disappears.* From these 
facts, the necessary inference is that the Greeks must once have 
lived together in close connection with the Latins and Teutons to 
the north* of the line just mentioned. 

In the east the beech does not ext.end beyond a line which one 
may imagine drawn from Frisches Hafif, near Konigsberg,. to the 
Crimea, and thence to the Caucasus.+ The Slavonic words do not 
phonetically correspond to, the Teutonic, and can only have come 
as loan-words from Teutonic, even in the primitive Slavonic period; 
it may, therefore, be inferred that this tree was wanting in the 
primitive Slavonic .fl,ora, and that the oldest abodes of the Slavs 
consequently must be looked for without the limits of the beech, as 
given above. It is in harmony with this that in Great Russian 
no names of places . are formed from huky^ and that in Little 
Russian they are confined to Galicia (Krek, Einltitung\ p. 138). 

The Lithuanians have a special and obscure word of their own 
for the beech, skrohlits; the Albanians call it a]i =» O.N. ashr^ 
“ash” (G. Meyer, B. B,, viii. 185). 

In the north* the beech had not yet crossed the Channel,’ if we 
may trust Csesar *6 information, De B, (?., v. 12 ; “Materia cuiusque 
generis ut in. Gallia est prseter faguni a^ue abjetem,” 

Like the beech, the lime does not occur, or occurs extremely 
rarely, in Greece proper. It is only on the Macedonian mountains 
that the so-called silver-lime tree appears (Lehz, Botanik, p. 639; 
Fraas, Synopsis^ p. 99). $tXvpa, which- is translated in the lexicons 
as “ lime,” is not often to- be found in literature before the time of 
Alexander, fi.y., Hdi, iv. 67, where Scythian priests draw omens 
from the bark of the <f>(XvpY} {cf. belowl. Further, the word is 
obviously related to “ cork-oak,” <fii\a4 * 3pvs, apud 

(Hesyoh,), so that it is probable that tftlXvpa originally meant the 
cork-oak especially, and was perhaps first applied to the silver-lime 
of Macedonia by Theophrastus (Mist Plants 3. 10). Under these 
oiroumstances, if what we have said above as to the beech is correct, 
viz,, that the Greeks were once settled in the north of the Balkan 

* Of, Kiepert, Lehrhueh der alien Oeographiet p. 286 : “The commonest forest- 
trees are the evergreen varieties of the oak it is only on the north- 

east slopes of the mountains on the Thessalian coast, in the interior of Epiins 
and Macedonia, that the beech begins to make its appearance."^ ^ 

+ Cy..Gri8ebach, loc. cii,, i. 88: “The beech’s north-eastern limit of vegeta- 
tion begins in the southemraost parts of Norway, touches the -west coast of 
Sweden at Gothenburg, follows it only as far as Kalmar, and cats almost in a 
straight line across the Continent from Frisches Haff, near Khnigsberg, across 
Poland as far as Podolia, until on the other aide of the steppes it is continued 
to the Crimea and the Caucasus.” 
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Peninsula, we might expect that the North European names for 
the lime would recur in Greece with a difference in meaning — an 
expectation which is perhaps verified by the ,two equations : 
O.H.G. linta^^Gc. cXaTiy, and O.S. UpcCi “ lime ” * G. d-At^-aXos • 
Bpvg (Hesych.). 

For the rest, we content ourselves with putting together those 
names of our forest-trees which correspond etymologically to each 
other in .the various European languages : — 

Vine: G. ■zreuAoy, O.H.G.7 ?m4i5(», tvi/c-v ‘*pine’?; 

G. -nnWa, Lat. pix, O.S. I it. abieSf G. (?) 

d^iv * iXdr/iVf ot Se TreuKrjv, I ,i ' i. .: , > Sans. pUadru^ 

pita-ddru^ pUuddru (late), Pamir *1). pit^ would be Grmco- 
Indo-Iranian. 


On Teut. tanne and arfe see above, pp. 222, 229. Kim (A.S. cSn) 
in kiefer from kim-fdhre is 'obscure. As regards the initial sound, 
O.I. gius in crand-gimy “pine-tree,” or hi gl, pix (Stokes, /m/I 
Glosses), may be compared. 


Sallow: Lat. salixy Ir. saily sailmchy O.H.G, saldhaj also Arcad, 
tXtKi? ‘ iridy Hesych. 

Hazel : Lat. corylmy I, colly O.H.G. hmel. 

Elm : Lat. ulmmy O.N. almry O.H.G. elmhovmy I. lem (c/. : N.H.G. 
raster (fund, form *nw-<ro) : I. rdaimy “ a species of alder ’’ 
(^reus-mi). 

Alder : O.N. alnm, O.H.G. elira, Lith. eihsnisy O.S. jeUcJut. The 
root appears to be the same as Lat. ^dmVrSy &o. 

Ash: O.N. asJcr^ N. SL jdseny Jeseuy Pruss, woasis. Lith. wis 
(Alb. ahy “beech,” G. o^f ?). 

Maple : Lat. acer, O.H.G. Ohomy O.S. klmit, O.N. hlgnT, Mod.. 
H.G. dial, lehncy lenney Idhne, 

Apparently confined to the north of Europe : — 

Aspen ; O.H.G. apsay Lith. apusz^y Pruss. ahscy ^ech osika, (Lat 
populuSy G. aZyeipos.) ' 

Yew : I. doy Welsh ywy Corn. Muin, Mid. Lat. ivusy F. if. O.H.G. 
i'^dy I 0. Pruss. invis. (Lat. taxiLSy G. <r/>itXa^,) 

Eastwards the yew disappears, apparently at the same time as 
the beech. In Slavonic, accordingly, iya means something else— 
willow. In Lithuanian, in Iglhy gda {*jedla)y “fir” 


Hmewood). Lith. hoar-l ; it. B., vi. 

is given in the lexicone as ‘‘.beech,” which seavcelv fits in with 

fnidfn Tirf ? “T apparently is to l» 
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the meanings of “yew” and “fir” run into each other. This is 
the case with Slav. iisU also. We have still to mention : — 

Mallow: O.I. ibar (“taxns baccata” and mallow according to 
Windisch, Iv. T.^ p. 613), Mod. H.G. ehresche^ eibrisch,eibisch. 

Reviewing the state of things sketched above, we find that the 
agreement between Europe and Asia as to the names of trees is 
patently extremely limited as compared for instance with the 
agreement with regard to the names of the mammals ; and that 
it is only of the so-called European stock of culture that this 
ceases to be true. The most obvious explanation of these facts 
apparently is to assume, .that the Indo-Europeans before the dis- 
persion dwelt in a thinly-wooded region (which would accord with 
the small number of Indo-European bird-names, i.e., names common 
to Europe and to Asia), and that it was the Europeans who first 
entered a well-wooded district. It is, however, necessary to be 
circumspect in drawing conclusions of this kind. In the earliest 
historical times the Indo-Europeans are spread over an area which, 
except for -India, coincides with that zone in the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals which Wallace, in The Geographical Lutrihu- 
tion of Animals^ calls the “ palmo-arctio,” and of which he says (i. 
215) ; “ This region is of enormous extent, and enibraces all the 
temperate zone of the great eastern Continent. And yet the 
zoological unity of this enormous reach is so great that most 
species of animals in lands so far removed from each other as 
Great Britain and North Japan are identical.” The area over 
which the Indo-Europeans are distributed however, may, as we 
saw on p. 117, be divided, as far as the geographical distribution 
of plants is concerned, into four distinct regions characterised by 
a difference of vegetation ) so that the marked divergence of the 
Indo-European names of trees, contrasted, with the less pronounced 
divergence in the names of the mammals, may be due to these 
facts. Thus, for example, the Indo-Irauiaus may once have shared 
in the European names for trees, and then owing to migrations 
through treeless steppes and to contact with new vegetation have 
lost them. The question, therefore, whether the absence of common 
names of ti'ees in the fundamental ludo-Germanic language is 
accidental or not, cannot yet, in this chapter, be decided ; other 
considerations and fresh points of view will be required if we are 
to attain a certain amount of probability in favour of the one 
hypothesis or the other. 

Filially, we may mention that certain species of fruit-trees, which 
conclusive considerations drawn from the history of culture 
(ch. v.) compel us to regard as wild varieties, have designations 
common to the members of certain groups of European languages. 

Thus in the south, Lat. comus and G. Kpavovt “ cornel-cherry,” 
Gat. mdlum and G. /x^Aov, “ apple,” Lat. pirus and G. Sttios, “ pear- 
tree” (also “ domesticated,” Jx'pasfrom “wild-pear;” 

cf, above, p. 227), Lat. irpovfivo^, “plum-tree,” 

correspond. In the last, three cases, however, a loan from Greek 
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to Latin is not impossible (cf. 0- Weise, Griech, W. im LaUin., 

p. 128 ), 

In the north ve may compare : O.H.G. diha^ O.S. sliva^ Lith. 
dyvhj “sloe,” Russ, derenit^ and O.H.G. timpaum, “ cornel-cherry,” 
O.H.G. wthdlay and Russ, m^nja, 

I should not regard the North European natpes for the apple as 
primevally related : I. dballt uball, 'ubullf H.G. apfel^ Eng. apple^ 
Lith.. 6h'&hs, O.S. jahlUko. As the names of most of our fruit- 
trees come from the Latin — cherry {cerasus)^ fig (Jims), pear 
(pirm), mulbeny (morus), plum (prunm), &c. — I would rather 
assume that the names of the apple given above are to be derived 
from Italy, from a town, of fruitful Campania celebrated for the 
cultivation of fruit-trees, Ahella, modem Avella VeccUa. Here 
the cultivation of another fruit, the nut, was so important that 
ahellam, so. nwa = nux. In the same way the I. dbull * may have 
come from, malum, ahellanum, as the Germ. pjirsicJi comes from 
Tnalum persicum. This combination would be the more probable 
if it could be shown that the apple-tree in particular was cultivated 
inthe ancient As a matter of fact, in Virgil (^n., vii. 470: 

“Et quos malifereo despeotaht moenia Abellse ”) “ apple-bearing 
Abella ” is mentioned. Certainly, the MSS. only give mceniahellce ; 
but even before Servius this had been emended into moenia Ahellw. 
Attractive, however, as this derivation is, as regards the facts, I do 
not disguise from myself that phonetically the regularity with, 
which I. b (aball), Dutch p (Eng. apple), HG. y?/ (apfel), Lith. h 
{6bulas), correspond to each other, is disturbing in the case of a 
set of loan-words. 

In Teutonic especially, there seem to be no Latin loan-words 
, which have been subjected to the First Sound-shifting. I assume, 
accordingly, that the Celts, as early as their inroad into Italy| 
took into their language a word corresponding to the I. aball, 
which spread to the Teutons before the First Sound-shifting, and 
thence to the other northern members of the Indo-Germauic 
family. 

In the same way the Celts made the acquaintance of the ape, 
on their foraging incursions, and at the same time of a designa- . 
tion for it, *a^-av-as (instead of A^-pavas ’ KcXtoI tovs KepKOvri- ‘ 
evKQv^, Hesych.), and handed it on to the Teutons (st. ap-an, 
O.N. api, O.H.G. affo; B. B., xv. 287). 

If, os we have seen, the linguistic history of our forest-trees 
possesses a high antiquity, at any rate in our quarter of the globe, 
the same may be said of a thousand traits of custom and belief 
which have gro^vn up around them. Here too, however, there 
IS undoubted need of exhaustive investigation, to distinguish 
between what has been jointly inherited and what has been 
borrowed or js due to mere coincidence. The northern tribes 
of Europe, like the Greeks and Homans, agree in believing in the 


* Of., indeed. Comae’s Qlosmi'y (Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 79) • « 
from a town of Italy called Abellum, i,e., it is thence that the 
apples wna brought formerly,” 


'Aball, now, 
seed of the 
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life^ of the tree, in the soul of the tree. The tree grows, bears 
fruit, withers, and dies like man. A naive imagination, therefore, 
readily conceives the idea of likening it to a living being. It was 
fi’om trees, such was the belief, that the human race originated. 
In Homer we have the proverb, ovk dTro Spvd? eo-o-t ov8’ dTro ’rrirpv^. 
In the north we meet the myth of the world tree, Yggdrasil, 
Many trees bleed like men when struck by the blow of the axe. 
Forest and grove are peopled with wood-spirits, wild-women, 
dryads, and nymphs. In fine, here we have the source of the 
countless cults of wood and field that W. Mannhardt has under- 
taken to disentangle and pourtray (c/. below, ch. xiii.) in his two 
works, The- Culi of the Ttee amongst the Teutons and Neighbouring 
Peoples {Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachharstammef 
Berlin, 1876) and Ancient Gults of Wood and. Field (Antike Wald- 
und Feld-kulie aus nordeuropdischer Ueherlieferung erldutert, 1877). 

This fundamental idea of the life of trees is connected particu- 
larly with the primeval view that looks for the abode of the 
immortal gods in trees. Woods and groves are the oldest temples 
mncted for the immortals by Nature herself. I n6ed not adduce 
in proof the numerous historical examples which J. Grimm has 
collected for the northern peoples in the Deutsche Mythologies i.3, 
and C. Botticlier for the Greeks and Romans in bis Ueher den 
Bauwkvftus der Mellenen und Bomevs Berlin, 1866. From the 
point of view of philology, however, J. .Grimm makes the acute 
remark* “Temple, therefore, and forest are convertible terms. 
What we conceive of as a house built and walled in, passes, 
the further we go into early times, into the idea of holy ground 
hedged in and surrounded by self-grown trees never, touched by 
the hand of man ” {Myth^ i.® 69), and “ the oldest expressions in 
German as in Greek cannot be dissociated from the idea of the 
holy grove” {Geschichte d. J), p. 116), In proof, J. Grimm 
appeals to the Teutonic words ; Goth, alhs (B, O.H.G. udh, O.H.G. 
haruc {harugari, “priest”), A^S. hearu* (O.H.G. paravHiri)^ the 
meanings of which obviously waver between Incus and fanunris 
and to the Greek tc/acvos (“ sacred enolosiue ” : rifiva) and aXoroi 
( = O.H.G. waXdX). G, va<Js, “temple,” alone, according to J. Grimm, 
is “more abstract;” it belongs to vaiw, “I dwell," and means 
“dwelling of the gods.” But this is certainly incorrect : vd6<: can- 
not be derived from vcifw {i-vac-cra, i-vwcr-6r)v),^ The dialect forms, 
Horn. v7;o9, Attic vews, .^ol. vavos, rather point to a stem *i/aF-A 
That this stock of words even- in Homeric times designated a 

* The only one of these words clear to me is A.S learn {*lar-vo). It 
belongs to the Common Slavonic lord,, “fir-tree,” “fir-tree forest.” (f, also 
O.N. hart, “the needles or spines of a fir-tree,” bar-sk6gr, “needle-wood” 

( Vigfussoii). The transition of meaning from A, A Icaru., “ forest,” O.N. l'6rT, 
&o. : O.S. “ fir,” is the same as in der tann : die tanne, der or das Imch ; 
die htushe, das esch, das asp, which all mean first “a forest of respective kinds 
of trees,” and then “forest” in general (c/. Schmeller, Bair, W., i.* 196). 
Slav. lorU also occurs in the generS sense of forest (Miklosich, St. W.). 

+ ^ol, )/ot)or, too, could hardly come from •yjfv-B'o (G. Curtius, Grds;.*, 
p. 816 ). 
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building, however rude, is shown by passages such as //., v. 446 
{061 ol VYjoi ye rirvKTo), or Od., vi. 9 {iSet/jiaTO of/cous /cat vr)ov<: 
TToititre). Nt^os, however, did not always mean the whole temple, 
so much as the innermost sanctuary of the iepeXov^ which contained 
the image of the god (to aSvrov, 6 (rqKoi ) ; cf. Hdt., i, 183. But 
what was the, meaning of jnjog in pre-Homerio times, when there 
was nothing that could be called an edifice in any sense 1 

The correct answer to this question has been given before now' 
by Pliny, where he expresses the opinion (ITtst. xii. 1. 2.) 

that trees were the most ancient dwellings of the gods. This is 
confirmed by countless traits of Greek tradition. The oldest 
temple of the Ephesian Artemis was in the bole of an elm (7rpe/x,vw 
ivl TrreXir}^), or within the stem of an oak (<f>rfyov vvrb irpc/Avw). 
Pausanias (viii. 13. 2) states: Trpos Se rfj 7roX« ^oavov icmv 
’Apre/itSoj • tSpvrai Se ev KeSpo} fieydXj/. Images of the gods were 
set on trees or under trees. There was' a Zeus a Atowo-ov 

euSepSpo^f a ‘EAcn? ScrSpms like ‘'Aprcyais KeSpedris, &G. {cf, Botticher, 
ti., pp. 9, 142; K. F. Hermann, Lehrh. d. gottesdienstl. Alter- 

tilme^y p. 91, ff,', Baumeister, JDenhndLleTi i.). In fact, if we 
may venture to ascribe to the stem '^’raFo- a meaning prior to 
that of “temple,” there is considerable probability that it was 
“tree-trunk.” 

We are carried back to the same stem and the same funda- 
mental meaning, in my opinion, by the set of words, w'hich in the 
original language designated the skiff or boat : Sans, nd-d by the 
side of ndva^ ndvH ; Lat. nd/vi-, G. vaik (Dor. gen. vaoy, Ion. VJ709, 
Att. vctoy) by the side of *vaFo, *vrjFo in ’E;(6r7;o9, proper noun, 
“skiff-holder,” (fee. We shall have subsequently (ch. x. and xi.) 
to discuss the boat-building of the Indo-Europeans more in detail. 
We may, however, at once state emphatically and definitely that 
we have to regard Indo-European boats as nothing more than tree- 
trunks hollowed out, “ dug-out6.” This is mirrored clearly enough 
in. language : we may call to mind Sans, ddru, “ wood,” “skiff,” 
O.N. ashr, M. Lat. obcus, “ash,” “ skiff,” O.N. eikja, “oak,” “boat,” 
O.B.&tainm^ Lat. linier (c/. above, pp. 236, 274), cavdex^ and cattpulus, 
M. Lat. coclmy F. choque, I. fusta^ M. Lat. fustia^ I. legno : lignum,^ 
tfec., all “tree-trunk” and “boat.” It appears to me, therefore, 
indubitable that we have to assume the following development of 
meaning : — 

Indo-G. ndv-^ ndvd^ ( G. v?^o9, “ sacred tree-trunk,” “ temple.” 
“tree-trunk” ( G. (or Indo-G.) vavs, “dug-out,” “skiff.” 

The question as to the root of this stem may be left undiscussed. 

The oak belongs above all to the supreme deity, and this con- 
firms the conclusion to w'hich we reached, by means of philology 
simply, as to the importance of this tree amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. I need here only refer to 
the primeval cult of the Dodonman Zeus, who is actually called 
^7)yovaLo<i, or to the Jupiter Feretrius (Liv., i. 10) worshipped in a 
primeval oak on the Capitol. Maximus Tyrius (fetticher, p. 529) 
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can say of the Celts : KcXtoc. a-i^ovo-i fihf Ata * SyoXfia Sc A 105 
KekriKov vil/r}Xr) Spvs. At Geisraar, in Hesse, Bonifacius felled the 
lofty oak, which “prisco Paganorum vocabulo appollatur robur 
Jovis.” Finally, Slavs, Lithuanians, and Prussians consecrate this 
tree to their god, O.S. FeriiivUj Lith. PerMnas^ Pruss. Percmis, 
who manifests himself in thunder and lightning. 

One further remark may here be made. If the divine nunien 
prevades the tree, it is natural that man’s inborn longing to lift 
the veil of the future should address itself not last of all to the 
trees. In the way of tree-oraoles, I should be inclined to regard 
casting lots by means of chips as one of the oldest. 

Our word lot itself (O.N. hlutr^ O.H.G. hluz, Goth, hlduts) cor- 
responds to G. fcAdSos,* “twig,” as AS, tdn, O.N. ieinrif M. Lat. 
Uni {Lex, Fris. tit.y xiv.) = O.H.G. zein, “small stick,” and just as 
G. KXfj-po-s, “ lot,” belongs to kX^v, KX7j-fM, KXd-Bo-^, “ twig.” The 
oldest detailed statement as to the Teutonic casting of lots by 
means of chips from trees is contained in the 10th chapter of the 
G&rmania: “Virgam frugiferje arbori (oak, beech) decisam in 
Burculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam disoretos super can- 
didam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt. Mox, si publice 
consultetur, sacerdos oivitalis, sin privatim, ipse pater familim, 
preoatus deos Gseluraque suspiciens ter singulos tollit, sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur.” More primitive, 
though not indeed quite clear, is the custom of the Pontic (Imnian) 
Soyths: fidvries 8c cttri ttoXXoi, 01 puiVTcvovrai ^d^Bonn 

lT€ivQ<rt 'rroXXycri wSc ^ircdv <f>aK^<n)V od/JSwr futyaXovs A'cwctovrat, 
Sevres xa/Jial Bif^itXuraovm (undo them) avrovs Kal hrl filav iKwmjv 
^d/3Sov Tt^cvTcs (one behind another) &€<nr^ov<n * a/xa tc 
favra (rwctXcouo-t rd? pd^SSws oTrifTw Kat a^rts Kara /xidv (rum^cta-t’ 

avn) fiev tr^t -7 fxavriK^ rrarp^ti? Iotl (Hdt., iv. 67). 

The custom of drawing lots recurs amongst the Greeks and 
Romans in the ttXrjpofjMvria and papBop-avrlaf {cf. Hermann, 
GotteBdimztl. AltertS pp. 247, -277), and also in the soHes Preenes- 
tincB, of which Cicero tells in the Le Divinat, ii. 41, although on 
olassic ground, it was decidedly forced into the backgroimd by 
other modes of prognostication. ■ Nevertheless, it alone, as Lobeck 
indeed remarked in his AgUwphamvMi p. 814, explains the G. 
AvcXeiy, used for the answer given by an oracle : it corresponds to 
the bwcuIqs tollere of Tacitus, while the Lat. sor-tes : «er-ere, “ to 
put in a row,” seems to afford a parallel to the Scythian custom 
rds pdjSBov^ pL^av €Kd<rn]v Tt^ivou* O.H.G. lesan^ and hat. leg&^ 
originally was — reading these lota when arranged like cards. The 
solemn declaration of the results arrived, at was, Goth, wdggvan, 
“to read” {Qt-=$€(nrii€iv (?); see above), divining the oracle of the 
lots was A.S. roedan, Eng, to tedd {cf. Kluge, Et. IT.*, under leeen). 


* Cf. author, K. Z,^ xxx. 476. + 

tAdj8-8o-y, formed like fro^/^P**?**®*^* 

mrlcm, 0.8. vWffta, “willow,” so that in Hdt (qf. above) is 

really tautological. Root verb by the side of verp, which latter forai we shall 
have to discuss subsequently (cb. viil.). 


Lat. 
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Originally divination by chips probably depended, as amongst 
the Scyths, solely on the configuration of the lots which we ought 
perhaps to regard as distinguished by primitive marks that were 
not alphabetical, but may be called runes (O.N. and A.S. O.H.G, 
r4na; cf. I, “secret”). Then, when the first beginnings of 
Writing came to be known directly or indirectly from the east 
amongst the European peoples, the alphabetical letters, which 
were more convenient and still little known, served to enhance the 
significance of the lots. This is, perhaps, indicated by the passage 
quoted above from the Germania {cf. thereon R. v. Liliencron u. 
K. MiillenhoflP, Bunenlehre, Halle, 1862 ) ; and the sortes Frcmes- 
tince too, in Cicero, are said to be ‘Mn robore insculptse priso£u:um 
litterarum notis.” 

To this period we must assign the origin of words such as Eng. 

G. SwA ; huoc/iaf and Eng. tvrite, A.S. wrtianj properly 
“carve,” so. runes^ while Goth. mBljan^ “ write,” properly “paint,” 
presupposes ink and parchment; and O.H.G. scrthan belongs to 
the region of Roman culture. Cf, further, E. Sievers in Paul’s 
Grundriss der germ. Fhil., i. 239, whe separates hooh from huocha^ 
which can hardly be right. Thus, in the plant-world even the 
trees of the forest affect the life of mortals in a very significant 
manner. The bonds they cast round men become the closer the 
nearer we approach the subject of the next chapter, Agriculture. 



CHAPTER V. 


AGBICULTURB. 

Historical Notices of Indo-Germanic Agriculture and Settlements— Equations 
in Agriciiltural Terminology : Indo-European, European, and Indo-lranian 
— Transition from Pastoral to Agricultural Life— The Plough — Common 
Pield System— Ancient European and Indu-Iranian Cultivated Plants, 

That the Greek tribes when they entered the history of the 
world were still profoundly penetrated with the roving instinct, 
Thucydides (i. o. 21), with his usudl discernment, saw long ago. 
“The country which is now called Hellas,’’ he says, “was not 
regularly settled in ancient times. The people were migratory, and 
readily left their homes whenever they were overpowered by 
numbers. There was no commerce, and they could not safely hold 
intercourse with one another either by land or sea. The several 
tribes cultivated their own soil (v€/xo/x€(/o^ re rb. avrStv) just enough 
to obtain a maintenance from it. But they had no accumulations 
of wealth, and did not plant the ground with trees (o^e 
<i6vTcuoj/r€s) •, for, being without walls, they were never sure that an 
invader might not come and despoil them. Living in this mannei 
they knew they could anywhere obtain a bare subsistence’ 
(Jowett’s translation). 

Thus, on the classic soil of ancient Greece, we meet with pre- 
cisely the same nomad, roving people, that many centuries later 
the Grseoo-Roman writers again found in the north of Europe. 
“ Common to all inhabitants of this land ” (Germany), says Strabo 
(o. 29), “is their readiness to migrate— a consequence of the 
simplicity of their mode of life, their ignorance of agriculture in 
the proper sense * (8ioi to /w) y€<apy€Lv), and their custom, instead of 
laying in stores of provisions, of living in huts and providing only 
for the needs of the day. They derive most of their food, from 
their cattle like the Nomads j and imitating them they load their 
goods and furniture on wagons, and move with their cattle where- 
ever they like.” If to this unequivocal statement we add the 
well-known, though much disputed, passages in Ceesar {JS. G., iv. co. 
1, 4, and vi. 22, 1), in which the ancient Germans appear as a 
wholly nomad though agricultural people; and of Tacitus {German.^ 
c. 26), axjcording to whose description the first advances towards 

* This trauslation is Arnold, D6utsch6 Utzeit) p. 218) reeotnmended by the 
context. 
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settled life and personal property have actually been made (c/. 
Arnold, D&utsclie Urzeit^ p. 205, /) ; if, further, we compare what 
Procopius {B, 6r., iii. 14, p. 334, ff.) says of the ^Kka/STjvol (Slavs), 
that they dwelt in miserable huts far removed from each other, 
and severally changed , their dwellings very frequently, it becomes 
impossible to doubt that the Indo-European peoples, when they 
made their first appearance in history, were still possessed with 
nomadic tendencies. 

At the same time, however, the passages quoted above clearly 
show that the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with 
the rudiments of agriculture, even in prehistoric times, since they 
appear equipped with them when they emerge from the mists of 
prehistoric antiquity. At any rate, Pytheas {cf. Strabo, c. 201*) 
in his journey to the North Sea — that is about 300 b.c. — found 
domesticated animals, and a mode, though an extremely primitive 
mode, of agriculture amongst the tribes- of the north. Indeed the 
.^styi, the ancestors of the Lithuanians, though they continued in 
almost entire ignorance of metals, pursued even in the time of 
Tacitus {German.y c. 45) a diligent agriculture ; and the strategic 
writer Maurioius (a. 682-602 ; Miillenhoff, ii. 35) can say of the 
Slavs (^KXd^oi) that they were rich in cattle of various kinds and 
in agricultural produce, stored in houses, especially millet. The 
Celtic Britons make only an apparent exception. It is only of the 
inhabitants of the interior that Caesar says (v. c. 14) : Interiores 
plerique fnmmta non serunt That on the coast, however, 
agriculture was well known is clearly shown by several passages 
in the B. G. (iv. o. 31, 2, c. 32, 1). If now we put the evidence of 
language by the side of these historical data, we find — to anticipate 
in a brief form the result of our investigations — an extremely 
limited amount of agreement between the European and the 
Asiatic branches of the Indo-European family in agricultural 
terminology, a considerable and significant agreement of the 
European languages amongst themselves ; and even amongst the 
Indo-Iranians there are forthcoming some important, if not 
numerous, iustances of agreement in this matter. 

To the first-named class belongs the frequently mentioned Sans. 
ydva^ Zend yava (Pers. yaw, “ barley,” Osset, yewy yauy ** millet,” 
Pamir D. yumgy <ko., “meal;” Tomaschek, p. 63), G. lAth.. jawaly 
“grain,” and according to Stokes {Iriah Glosses, p. 779)’ also Irish 
edma. The original meaning of this stock of words, however, can 
scarcely be ascertained, as the meaning has not been finally 
established in the Veda (grain, barley) and Homer — with 
okvpa, serves as fodder for horses. Here must be mentioned Lat. 
pinso, G. imVcTtti, Sans, pish, “ grind to pieces,” which has, indeed, 
in itself no value for inferences as to the primeval period, but is 
* ri r&y KafywQv cTvat tv ^ftlpaiy Kal t«v ytiiv i<f>optav iravreK^ rdv #4 
vwdptVy Klyxpv iypiois ttul Kapirots ical Tpi<l>f(r0ai * rap* 

oTs !4 ffiTos Kal ftlht ylyvfrat, Kal tA rdfia iyTfvStv atroy, i-nretSif 

robs fjKlovs oi>K fx"w<’'* Ka6apo6s, iy oiKOis fieydkois Vcrfirrowari (rtfyKQpt.i<r04yTuv 
ttvpo rwy trraxifwv ' ydp &Kws lixpWfOi yiyoyrai Siit rh &y^\toy Kal robs 
6ft$povs, 
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connected in many Indo-European languages with the preparation 
of grain : O.S. “meal,” chaff” (Cnrtius, Grundz.^i 

p. 498), Zend pi&ktra^ “stamping out the grain,” Mod. Vers, 
“farina tosta tritica,” Pamir D. post^ pist (Tomasohek, p. 62). 
Further, we should perhaps here consider the following equations, 
the geographical distribution of which however is narrow (c/. 
above, pp. 178, 183); Lith. cHinay “ bread ” = Sans. dMnUSy “grains 
of corn,” Zend ddna (Mod. Pers. ddnahy Pamir D. ping-ddnay “ five- 
coin,” “millet”), G. riXa-ov, “ furrow ” = Sans, harshu, Zend Innltay 
G. Lac, ei;A,a/ca = Sans, vfhty “plough,” and G. XoXovy O.N. ld~ 
Sans.^ lavi {lavaJca, lavmiaka)^ “ sickle.” The compaiison of G. 
dpovpa with Sans, urvdrd and Zend m'vara, “field of crops” 
(Geiger, Ostiran, CidUiVy p. 150), frequently asserted and employed 
for conclusions as to the history of culture, must be regarded as 
dubious (G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.^, p. 91). 

In contrast to these instances of linguistic agreement between 
Asia and Europe we now give those groups of equations w'hich exist 
in the languages alike of South and North Europe. They are : — 


Cultivated Land : G. dypos, Lat. ayer, Goth, alcrs (c/. Sans, djrciy 
“ pasture ”). 

To Plough : G. dpow, Lat, arareVy I. airim, O.S. oratiy Lith. drtL 

The Plough : G. dporpov, Armen, ardr, Lat. aratrum, I. arathar, 

O.N. ardfr; O.S. oralo, Lith. drklasy O.N. arl. 

Harrow', to harrow : G. (Hesych.) o^Lvrj, Lat. occa, occarey O.H.G. 
egjaUy egida, Lith. alcetiy aMciioSy 0. Corn. ocet. 

Sow : Lat. serOy Cymr. heny I. ail, “seed,” Goth, aaian, O.S. sljg, 
Lith. sHi, 

Seed ; Lat. semen, O.H.G. samo, O.S. 0. Pr. semen, Lith. 

sem'Si. ^ 

Mow'; G. tt/idw, O.H.G. mdjan, G. d'/xy-rdy, “harvest” — O.H.G 


mdd. 

Sickle : G. dpirr} (Lat. sarpere), O.S. srilpil. 

Mill ; G. pv\ 7 }y dXeo) (root ml), Lat. molere, I. melim, Goth maXaii, 
O.S. meljq,y Litlu nyklti. Alb, miel, “meal” (e/. Armen. 
malem. Sans, mar, “ grind to pieces” (?). 

Furrow ; Lat. porca, O.'E.Q. furuh, 0. Bret, rec (Armen, herh (1), 
G. TTpao-ty (I) ; cf, below, p. 289). 

Bed : Lat. lira, Lith. l^se, O.S. Ucha (M.H.G. his, “track ). 
Ear (chaff) : Lat. acus, agna, G. Goth, ahs, aluma. 


To these there is next to be added the not inconsiderable 
number of joint names for cereals and other fruits of the earth, 
which we shall consider subsequently, and of which we will here 
produce only those sets that are above all suspicion of late borrow- 
ing and ara phonetically certain. They are : — 

1. Lat. grdnum, Goth, kwdnmy O.S. zrUno {cf. Afgh. zarai, zafai; 

K, Z.y ixiii. 23). y _ 

2. Lat. hordeum, O.H.G. gersta {cf. Armen, gari, Pehl. gurtdky 
“grain, com;” Htibsohmann, A. S., p. 24). 
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3. G. import O.S. p2/ro, Lith. purai. 

4. Lat, /ar, Goth, lar-iz-j O.S. hUrUf Alb. bar. 

5. G, pkkivq, Lat. milium^ Lith. malnds. 

6. G. jMi^KOiVj O.H.G. mayo, O.S. maM. 

7. LaL/aJa, O.S. hohH, Alb. baOe. 

8. G. Kpofivov, Lith. kermuszis, I. crem, Mod. H.G. rams. 

To establish the historic, and above all the prehistoric, meanings 
of these terms is a business which will occupy us hereafter. For 
the present we have here in the third place to give the few 
instances of agreement in agricultural terminology between the 
Indo-Iranian languages. They are ; — 

Sans. sas^d^Zend hakpa, “ seed-corn ” (cf. Armen, hoz^ ** bread 
Fortunatow, JS. vii. 88), 

Sans, harsh {hrshtdyas^ “ cultivators ” — men) = Zend haresky “ to 
plough (c/. G. T€\(rov). 

Sans, wrvdrdy “ corn-field ” =* Zend urvara {of. W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
GuUury p. 150, and above, p. 283). 

Sans, ddird ^Mod. Pers. ddSy “sickle.” 

Sans. gddhUma = Mod. Pers. gandum, Pamir D. ghidim^ “ wheat ” 
(Tomaschek, Centralasiat. St.y ii. 62 j cf. yavSo/w;!' * dX^vpa, 
Hesych.). 

Sans, mdshxy “ bean ” = Mod. Pers. mdSy Pamir D. max (Toma- 
schek, Centralasiat. St.y ii. 62). 

Sans, bhahghd » Zend baiiha (see below). 

According to Tomaschek (^oc. cit.y p. 70) and Spiegel {Ariscke 
Periode, ,p, 70)j Sans, phctlaj “plough” = Mod. Pers. supar^ 
Sangli^i spur^ (fee., belong here, which, however, is not possible. 

Proceeding now to draw historical inferences from these 
linguistic data, we may, when we contrast the abundance of terms 
connected with cattle-breeding which are common to Europe and 
to Asia with the prevailing poverty of joint agricultural expressions, 
infer this much with certainty, that farming, in. the most ancient 
prehistoric epoch that philology can take us back to, must have 
played a very secondary part to cattle-breeding in the national 
economy of the Indo-Europeans. Indeed, the equations given 
above (Sans, ydra^ &c., and Sans, pish, (fee.) are perhaps reconcilable 
with the view expressed by V. Hehn, that we are to conceive ydva 
as nothing more than a wild variety of cereal, the grains of which 
were trodden out and eaten. 

I hold, however, decidedly to the opinion of those scholars {cf, 
above, p. 55) who see in the numerous agricultural terms common 
to the European languages a proof that the Indo-Germanio occu- 
pants of Europe must still have been closely connected together 
when they made important advances in agriculture. There is, as 
we have already seen, nothing in this inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that when words already existing were gradually becoming 
specialised and limited to the definite meanings of ploughing, sowing, 
(fee., and were spreading from tribe to tribe, and coming to cover 
now a wider, now a narrower, geographical area, the peoples referred 
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to may already have been differentiated as regards dialect and 
ethnology, even though their area of distribution, when compared 
with that covered by them in historic* times, was relatively narrow, 

The question now presents itself — What have we to regard as the 
cause and what the nature of the joint transition of so large a 
portion of the Indo-Europeans from pastoral to agricultural life, 
however primitive ? To begin with, there is nothing to warrant 
the assumption that, say, the neighbourhood of a more highly 
civilised people, or contact, whether in peace or-'war, with such a 
people, was the cause of this advance in national economy. At 
aiiy rate, language has everywhere drawn on its own native resources 
for the designation of the new found art. *Aypo 5 , in European 
languages “ arable land,” means in the Sana djra, pasture,” in the 
Zend azra, a waste stretch of land ; the root mel, used in European 
to designate the grinding of corn, has in the Sans, mar still the 
meaning of grinding in general ; Goth, saian and its stock only 
prevails in the sense of sowing in parts of Europe, for the G, tqfii 
(*8i-$e~7ni) has still retained the original sense of throwing (the 
seed ; cf. Sans, “ strew, sow ”). Further, it is impossible to 
suggest any primitive people that can he regai’ded as the teacher 
of the Indo-Europeans. We must then, it seems, look for some 
more deep-seated explanation. 

In the matter of agriculture, if of anything, man is the child of 
the soil that bears him ; and it is obvious that the inhabitant of 
grassy steppes is much later in learning to entrust the seed-*oorn 
to the earth than is the occupant of rich soil We may, therefore, 
venture to conjecture that the gradual expansion of the Indo- 
Europeans brought the European peoples to a portion of the earth 
more fruitful than the point they started from. At an early period 
the original people may have fallen into two divisions — one, pure 
nomads to all intents and purposes, the other devoted to cattle- 
bfeeding and agriculture, even though a nomad mode of life still 
survived amongst them — ^just as in antiquity, the Scyths- were 
divided into 'SiKxiOaL dpor^pe? (or ympyoi), occupying the fertile 
districts of the west, and %Kv9aL j/o/ictSts (or jiacriX.tLoC)y spreading 
over the eastern steppes ; or as the Turko-Tatars have from of old 
consisted of two main divisions, the hd6eh and 6omru, t.e., wandering 
and settled nomads, of whom the former devote themselves exclu- 
sively to cattle-breeding, while the latter early applied themselves 
to the cultivation of certain productive districts on the banks of 
rivers (VAmb^ry, Primitive Cultiir^ p. 103). 

But the transition from pastoral to agricultural life cannot he 
explained solely, or even mainly, by a difference of soil. In this 
respect the observations made by D, Mackenzie Wallace in his 
book Pussia (ii, 44, f.) on the economic condition of the Bashkirs 
are highly instructive : “ They are at present passing from pastoral 
to agricultural life ; and it is not a little interesting to note the 
causes which induce them to make this change, and the way in 
which it is made. Philosophers have long held a theory of social 
development, according to which men were at first hunters, then 
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shepherds, and lastly agriculturists. How far this theory is in 
accordance with reality wc need not for the present inquire, but 
we may examine an important part of it, and ask ourselves the 
question — Why ' ’ ‘ ■* The common 

explanation is tl . . ' ' ■ 'in consequence 

of some ill-defined, fortuitous circumstance. A great legislator 
arose amongst them and taught them to till the soil, or they came 
in contact with an agricultural race and adopted the customs of 
their neighbours. Such explanations may content those theorists 
who habitually draw their facts from their own internal conscious- 
ness, but they must appear eminently unsatisfactory to any one 
who has lived with a pastoral people. Pastoral life is so incom- 
parably more agreeable than the hard lot of the agriculturist, and 
so much more in accordance with the natural indolence of human 
nature, that no great legislator, though he had the wisdom of 
Solomon and the eloquence of Demosthenes, could possibly induce 
his fellow-country 111 on to pass voluntarily from the one to the other. 
Of all the ordinary means of gaining a livelihood — with the excep- 
tion perhaps of mining — agriculture is the most laborious, and is' 
never voluntarily adopted by men who have not been accustomed 
to it from their childhood. The life of a pastoral race, on the con- 
trary, is an almost unbroken holiday, and I can imagine nothing 
except the prospect of starvation which could induce men who live 
by their flocks and herds to make the transition to agricultural 
life. The prospect of starvation is, in fact, the cause of the transi- 
tion — probably in all cases, and certainly in the case of the Bashkirs. 
So long as they had abimdauce of pasturage they never thought of 
tilling the soil, Their flocks and herds supplied them with all that 
they required, aud enabled them to lead a tranquilly indolent 
existence With diminution of the pasturage came diminu- 

tion of the live-stock, their sole means of subsistence. In spite 
of their passively conservative existence they had to look about 
for some new means of obtaining food and clothing — some new 
mode of life requiring less extensive territorial possessions.” 

A. Meitzen expresses himself exactly in the same sense in his 
paper, Das Nomadenthum der Germanen und ihrer Nachharn in 
West Europa .( Verhandlungen des zweiien deutschen Ge^graphentags 
in Halle, Berlin, 1882, p. 74). 

Applying the teaching or these facts to the condition of the 
Indo-Europeans of the most ancient period, we find it probable that 
the gradual spread of the original people must have brought the 
European branch to a country which imposed considerable restric- 
tions on free and unimpeded pasturage. Now, in the previous 
chapter, we have seen that the European languages are character- 
ised by the fact that in them names, etymologically identical, for 
forest-trees (and also for birds) first appear in large numbers, quite 
as much as by their agreement in agricultural terminology. What 
now if these two facts are not merely coincident but causally con- 
nected? What, if language mirrors the migration of the Indo- 
Europeans from treeless endless steppes, where the solitary herdsman 
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pastures his flock, into a laud fertile indeed, but confronting the 
nomad hordes with dense primeval forests, narrowing their pasturage 
down to the banks of lakes and streams, and — as the tribe increased 
and multiplied in spite of need and sickness— forcing the impatient 
nomad to take in hand, at any rate, for the space of a temporary 
settlement, the plough which the man and master by preference 
left to women, children, grey-beards {Germ. 25), and slaves 1 

Thus we have the following parallels : — 

Steppe and Forest-Country. 

Pasture and Agriculture. 

Indo-Europeans and Europeans. 

How this hypothesis accords with the geographical data that we 
have to consider in connection with the Indo-Europeans we shall 
see hereafter (ch. xiv.). I may, however, at once distinctly say 
that, as a matter of fact, in the state of things sketched above, I 
see an important clue to the question as to the origin of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans. 

But we have to conceive of this prehistoric agriculture of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanie family as being of the 
most primitive possible character. To the poet we may concede 
that Ceres steps into the blood-thirsty savages’ midst, and with the 
first innocent offering of ears of com bestows upon them all the 
gifts of a higher civilisation : in reality the links in the chain of 
development by which agriculture rises from the state of a piteous 
appendage of the business of pastoral life to a position of inde- 
pendent dignity are innumerable. 

To begin with, the use of metals and metal instruments is by no 
means implied in assuming a primitive form of agriculture for the 
prehistoric Indo-European period. In New Zealand {cf. Th. Waitz 
und G, Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvdlker^ vi. p. 61), "before 
planting, the soil was turned by means of pointed sticks, clods 
were broken by hand, roots and stones removed. Woodland was 
made arable by burning the wood, and the same plant was planted 
in the same place as long as it would thrive.” C. H. Bau {Archivf. 
Anthrop.f iv. 1, ff.) describes the Bed Indians’ stone agricultural 
implements. 

The Indo-Germanic occupants of Eiirope were offered hy^ the 
forest-country they entered plenty of material for their primitive 
agricultural implements The Indo-Germanic plough was con- 
structed in no other way than the most ancient Boman plough, 
nor perhaps than the old Greek aporpou avroyvov of Hesiod ( Wcyrh 
and Day8y 482), i,e,^ it was a stout piece of wood bent into a 
hook shape, and beam and share-beam were all of a piece {ef. 
C. H. Bau, Qeschichte de% PJiugeSy 1846, p. 14,/., and Baumeister, 
Denkmdler, s.v. Ackerhau). And, of course, there was nothing of 
the nature of a handle of any kind. 

In out of the way corners of Europe this plough has survived 
into modem times. 

Language, again, gives evidence as to the oldest make of plough : 
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in Gothio Mha^ '‘plough,” corresponds exactly to Sans. Lith. 

iiakhy “branch.” To the same root, nasalised (Sans, gankil^ “pole,” 

0. 5. “branch,” G. Kayx^^^^i “dry,” used of wood), the Mod. 

1. c^achta, “ plough ” (*cect- from cenot-)^ seems to me to belong. • 

The senses of the O.S. socha * (Miklosioh, JSt, W.) come under the 

head of “stick, used for cutting open the ground;” for just as 
O.H.G. seh, “plough,” is connected -with sa^e and aichel : Lat. secy 
drCf so I connect O.S. socha ; Sans, pas, “ cut,” gdsd, “ cutting,” gdsd, 
“cutting edge, dagger.” The crTrtvS^pa ■ dporpov of Hesychius 
may belong to Sans, spandand, “tree,” Wakhi spund/r (Tomaschek, 
G. Sty ii. 71). Sans. (Vedic) •“ plough,” is obscure to me 

{cf. Sans, lagwhy “stick” ??). 

G. yvr}^ {yva, “ arable land ”) is etymologically the bent wood or 
“ crook” which the farmer in Hesiod was himself to look for on hill 
and dale (<f>ipav Se or &v €vprf<:y eh oTkov, kut opos Bt^-gfievo^ yj 
Kar d.povpavy Trpmvov, W. and I). 426 ; cf. also Kau, loc. cit^ p 26). 
It belongs to yv-po-s, “ bent,” and its root is perhaps the same as 
that of Lat. h'ih'ay “ crook,” which in that case must, on account 
of its 6, have been originally an Oscan farmer’s word (cf. Ids : Sans. 
gdd). As yvY}s is related to yv-po-s, “bent,” so is cA.v/xa, “ share* 
beam ” (originally however, of course, share-beam -f- crook) : Aijm, 
“bend, twist;” unless, perhaps, l-XiJ-pa is primevally connected 
with Lith. U^^y gen, U-mm-s “tree,” and only assimilated to ^\v(o 
in the matter of its vowel. 

The ancient Indo-Germanic plough then was nothing more 
originally than a bent, wooden branch ; which, however, may at an 
early time have had a sharp stone, instead of iron, affixed - to the 
end turned to the soil. This aiTangeinent may date from primeval 
times. At any rate, there are two European equations, not indeed 
absolutely certain, which specially designate the plough-share. 
One is G, ■um?, == Lat. v&mery vdmis {f'us-ni : "^ves-mi ; Fiok, 

K. Z.y xxii. 156), the other G, 6^-vt-s * uvwj, dporpovy Hesyoh. = O.H.G, 
vHig-an-sOy wagimoy M.H.G, wagense i^voghri’ ; Bugge, B. B., iii. 121, 
disagrees). In German this part of the plough is called seh (see 
above) and scaro : O.H.G. sc^ariy in Slav. lemeH : lomitiy “break.” 

It is further to be noted, as indeed J, Grimm observed (Geschichfe 
d. D. Spr.y p. 66), that the plough or certain parts of it are often 
named, after various animals. Thus Sans, vfka means the wolf with 
its biting teeth and also the plough (G. evUKa ) ; in O.H.G. geim 
(cf, Lat. h(Edu8j is used of the plough-stilt, which is fixed like a horn 
to the crook or the share-beam (cf, Hesyoh., aty-Xas * tol trepX ttiv 
tWiv Tov&p6Tpov ; .at ^) ; but the rooting hog seems to have figured 
especially in these rustic metaphors. Thus in, Old Irish socc (F. soc) 
=Cymr. swchy Com, sock Bret. souSh, so6k is the plough-share 
(*mcos), but also means “pig’s snout,” which must be regarded as 
the older meaning; cf Cymr. hwchy Corn, hochy Bret. hou6h, ho6hy 
“hog” (Thurneysen, Kelto-Rorngnishesy p. 112). Even still in 


n w a compares socha. with Goth, Uha, and connects 

O.H.G. seh (incoiTectly written sih) with E. soCy &c., see below. 
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Germany, according to J. Grimm, the light plough in some districts 
is called “ Schweinsnase” and amongst us pi^s nose. 

This being so, it is probable that the European term for the 
■ pig (quoted above, p. 261), Lat. jporcws, Lith. pafszas, O.S. prase, 

:> 0,L ore, O.H.G., /ctraA ("^porkch) is identical with Lat. porca 

“ridge,” O.H.G. furah, “furrow,” O.I. rech, &c. ♦Pryfco- 

(; porho), then, probably originally meant “ plough,” then the fuirow 
made by the plough (c/. A.S. sulh, “plough” : Lat. sulcus, “fur- 
row,” Goth. MTia, “plough” : O.H.G. huohili, “furrow,” G. yv??®, 
“ plough ” : yva, “ arable-land,” G. aAaxa * Hvm, Hesych. ; avXa^ 
“furrow,” &o.)j so* that the development of meaning was pig 
(farrow), plough, furrow. Armen. Aerk, “fresh-ploughed fallow- 
land,” would be difficult because of its ^ 

Complete obscurity, unfortunately, covers the origin of the Slavo- 
j Teutonio word: O.H.G. phluog, O.N. pUgr, Euss, plugH, Pol. 

pftug, Lith. pli'dgas (from Lesser Eussian pluh). The term also 
recurs in Wallachian {plug) and in Rhseto-Eomance (Lob. p^o, Tir. 

[ plof)- L. Diefenbach (0, E., p. 399) and, following him, V. Hehn 

f refer to Pliny, Hist. Hat., xviii. 18. 48, where the subject is th6 

I discovery of the wheel-plough (F. charrue)'. “Vomerum plura 

f genera ..... non pridem inventum in Rsetia Gallise, ut duas 

f adderent tali rotulaa, quod genus vocant plaumorati” (Mid. Lat. 

ploum, plov'um)', but this does not give anything like a clear 
etymological connection. G. Baist (Wolfiin^s Archiv, iii. 285) 

I proposes to read the last sentence of the passage quoted above, 

I thus : “ Quod genus vocant ploum Eseti.” 

I It must have been a work of unutterable diflfioulty to prepare 

I the forest-soil of' ancient Europe, matted as it was with roots, to 

f receive the grain of Ceres, with the primitive implements of the 

I primeval age — a work which, on the whole, could not have been 

executed by individuals, but only by the sib community. 

I As a consequence, the arable-land gained by the joint labour of 

\ the sib remained in its possession, even when the settlements had 

become permanent. As to the Teutons we have Cfiesar’s statements 
I with respect to this (JB. G., vi. 22): “Neque quisquam agri modum 

I certum aut fines habet proprios : sed magistratus ac principes in 

I annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum qui turn una 

\ coierunt, quantum et quo loco visum est, agri attribuunt atque 

I anno post alio transire oogunt”; and (iv. 1) as to the Suebi : “ Sed 

I privati ac separati agri apud eos nihil est neque lohgius anno 

■ remanere uno in loco incolendi causa licet.” It follows from these 

^ words that in Caesar’s time amongst the Teutons private property 

I in land was unknown, that the soil was rather the property of the 

I various communities, into which the dvitas was divided. The 

magistrates annually assigned the use of certain land to the indi- 
? vidual sib communities. The land-marks, and with them the 

I dwellings, were changed every year. The cultivation of the soil, 

I within the gentes ac cognationes, was done in common (from Brunner, 

I Deutsche Dechtsgeschichte, i. 69, Leipzig, 1887). 

I In Tacitus {Gei'm., c. 26: “Agri pro numero cultorum ah iini- 

i T 
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versis in. vices occupantur, quoa mox inter se secunduna dignationem 
partiuntur : facilitatem partiendi campornm spatia prasbent : arva 
per anuos mutant, superest et ager”) the transition from the 
joint cultivation of the soil to its private enjoyment by the various 
House-Fathers has already been effected. The redistribution of 
the plough-land now fates place amongst the villagers, i.e., 
amongst the members of the mark. The arable-land is now dis- 
tributed, probably by the periodical drawing of lots, amongst the 
householders If the soil, in consequence of the ignor- 

ance of manure, was exhausted in a short time, the land after 
harvest was allowed to remain as wild pasture-land, and another 
portion of the mark was measured and allotted out as arable-laud 
(Brunner, Zoc. p. 61). 

In Russia, as amongst the rest of the Slavs, the system of 
communal ownership has, as is well known, survived in many 
districts to modem times. The land belongs to the village 
community, and is periodically allotted to individuals to use for 
a longer or shorter time (from one to tw'enty years); cf. M, 
Kulischer, ZeiUchrift fur Yolherpsych. Sprachw.y x. 370. 

Precisely the same system can be shown to have existed in 
ancient Ireland from the Brehon laws (cf Maine, Lectwe& on the 
Early Hut<yry of ch. iv., The Tribe and the Land). 

Finally, I am inclined to regard the ancient distribution of land 
in Sparta, which bears the name of Lycurgus, as nothing but a 
similar allotment of the arable-land gained by conquest. . At any 
rate, after this distribution the soil still continued to be the pro- 
perty of the community, the state; and the kl^ri assigned by the 
state to the non-nobles at least were inalienable, and reverted to 
the community when a family died out {cf. G. Gilbert, Handbuch 
hr griech. Staatsalt&rtumer^ i. 10, Leipzig, 1881). 

In ancient Rome, too, the conception of ownership must, accord- 
ing to Th. Mommsen^s account (Mom. Siaatsrecht, iii, i. 21, ff,\ 
have manifested itself solely in movable property (familiar pecunia)^ 
while the soil was originally the common property of the tribe. 

Under these circumstances we have no difficulty in understanding 
that the primitive terms for property, wealth, riches, (fee. (cf. 
Handehgeschichte und Warenh/mde^ i. 6), include nothing like the 
Lat. poht^mio or the German hesitZj which refer to “ real ” property. 
Nor is there any primeval expression for “inheritance,” “inherit,” 
which, again, must have applied to movables. The words used by 
the individual languages to express this idea frequently start from 
the sense of “orphan,” “orpWed.” Thus, Goth. arh% “inherit- 
ance,” I. orhCj “ hereditas ” (where note the parallelism of mean- 
ing in these two neighbouring languages; cf above, p. 125), 
belong to Lat. oi^hus, G. dp<^ai/os; and the Lat. hSrSs, “heir,” 
obviously cannot be dissociated from G. x^-po-s (with Common 
Greek e ; cf Oret. )(^p€vovcra, Gortyna Code), “ orphaned, widowed, 
bereaved” (Ssliis. Ja-M-nu, “bereaved”).* 

* This comparison, which is derived indeed from Bopp, seems to me better 
both as regards meaning und sound than the comparison of Lat. MrM^ with 
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Private property in land amongst the Teuton? and Slavs started 
with the farmyard, which we may picture to ourselves even in 
primitive times as surrounded by a fence of twisted thorns and 
reeds. This space, cut off from the common land or the general 
pasturage, is probably, what was originally indicated by the 
European equations : Lat. hortus^ cohors] Ose. hdri'dmy G. 

“grass, hay, fodder, farmyard,” O.I. gw% “seges,” luh-gort, 
“ vegetable-garden,” Lith. zardia^ “ horseyard,” Goth, ga/rds, Germ. 
garteriy and G. k^ttos (kSttos) = O.H.G. huoha. So long, however, 
as settlements were but temporary, the conception of property, 
strictly speaking, could not be developed. Subsequently the 
expression hufe in German comprised all rights wliich the indi- 
vidual members of the village or farming community possessed in 
regard to the soil (Brunner, ?oc. dt., p. 62). In Greece all per- 
manent occupation, and therefore also personal property, in land 
goes back to the garden (k^ttos) and the cultivation of the trees 
therein. In the terminology of the Twelve Tables, herediunny 
“inheritance,” means merely the garden (not the arable land) 
which belongs to a farmhouse Qu/rtvs ) ; Mommsen, loc, cit., p. 2Si 

We shall return subsequently (ch. xii.) to the relation of the 
Indo-Europeans and their tribes and communities to the soil which 
they cultivated and on which they dwelt. 

As, how'ever, it is indubitable, after what has been said, that 
the Indo-Germanic occupants of Europe practised agriculture at 
a time when they were ethnically united, we have the right to 
further enquire how great or how small was the knowledge of 
cultivated pllants which the European members of the ’ Indo- 
Germanic family brought with them into the period of historic 
tradition. Such an, investigation, however, is unfortunately beset 
with great difficulties. 

For one thing, within the limits of a single equation there is an 
extraordinary variation of meaning. • Thus, G. Trupos (Syrac. crn-upo?) 
and Lith. purai means wheat, whereas the Slav, pyro means in the 
various dialects /ar, milium^ 8pel% triticum repens, quich-grass 
(Miklosich, M, W.). Now, V. Hehn in all such cases starts from 
the wild varieties, in this case fhe quick-grass, as being the species 
to which the term was originally applied. But granted even that 
this view is correct — for there is nothing impossible either as 
regards fact or language in the change being from the culti- 
vated to the wild variety — ^the agreement of Greek, Lithuanian, 
and Slavonic in meaning “wheat” as opposed to “quick-grass” 
remains just as important as, say, the agreement of Lat. sero, 
Goth, saian, Lith. sHi in the meaning “to sow” as against G. 
“throw.” For the rest, the triticum repens is called quick-grass in 
some German dialects (cf. Grassmann, PJlamennamen, p. 253). 

To these difficulties which reside in the varying meanings of 
the words must be added one that is particularly great in this 

G. G. Lat. hir, “hand” (cf. ma/ncipiumttotn.m.anucapere), which Ourtiua 
tirs ■ <!■ 1 ''.‘i which Leisfc (GivUisL Stud,, iv. 91) has endeavoured 

to jii...: i f ;■ .l.vr *■ .j-j-)';. 
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instance— that of distinguishing sharply hetween what was early 
borrowed and what is primevally related. Finally, we have no 
satisfactory information as to the real meaning of a whole string 
of cultivated plants— I may quote from Greek alone, oXvpa, 

For all these reasons it is very precarious work making definite 
statements about the capital possessed in this line by the primitive 
age ; and we are anxious to insist emphatically on this point at 
the very beginning of this section. 

To begin with, I feel no hesitation in ascribing barley and 
wheat to prehistoric European culture. For the former I find 
two equations, Lat. hordeum — O.ll.Q, gerstUf and Alb. et-p-hi^Q. 
SXfjiL I cannot venture to compare G. Kpi-O-j with 

Lat. hordeum in spite of Thurneysen (K. Z.^ xxx. 352). It is an 
expansion of the simple Homeric /cpt, which occurs in another 
expanded form, in KptiS-avos, “barley-cake,” “oven for 

roasting barley,” and in Kplfivov (from *Kpifi~vo-v), “barley.” 
Barley all over Indo-Germanio territory — in Homer, ancient Italy, 
amongst the Scandinavians (cf. Weinhold, Aitn. Lehm^ p. 78) — 
appears as a cultivated plant of extreme antiquity, closely con- 
nected with the holy ritual of sacrifice, as Pliny (Hut Nat.^ 
xviii. 7, 14) expressly says ; “ Antiquissimum in cibis hordeum.” 
Amongst its other names, the Lith. mitiiei^ 0. Pr. moasis, and the 
O.S. (vootjenk)* remain obscure to me. 

The names for wheat have already been mentioned. In the 
north of Europe, Goth, hvaiteis seems to be represented by Lith. 
hwiec-im. If this connection is really one dating from primeval 
times, hvaiteis could not have anything to do with Goth, hveits^ 
“white” (c/., however, Bret, gwinizy “wheat “white”), 
which recurs in Lithuanian = Sans. gvStd, “bright.” An 

equation confined to the south seems to be Lat. simila^ simildgo = 
0, IputXid ' TO hrip>€rpov r&v dAcuptov, ipaXtq • «7rti/*vXtos (iSiy, Hesych. 
In Europe wheat is scarcely inferior in antiquity to barley, though 
it was hardly cultivated, in the most ancient times in Italy as 
extensively as the other cereals (cf. Helbig, Die Italiker in der 
Poehne^ p. 65). Its cultivation flourished in Homeric times, where 
it is called px\ifj>p(av. Its meal, from which bread 

{irvp-vo^v) is baked, is the meal ^car : liXeiara, aXevpov : dXe<t>, 

root melf ml (Armen. aZewr, aliilr^ “meal,” loan-word (?); cf. HUbsoh- 
mann, A. St, i. 17). In the same way the Lat. triticum, perhaps 
also O.I. tuirend, belongs to tero, trito-, “ rub to pieces.” Barley 
and wheat were used to make beer even in ancient Germany (Tao., 
Germ., 23). 

Another equation, running from north to south, is Lat,/ar (TJmbr. 
far, farer, Osc. far, Umbr. farsio, fasio), “spelt” — on ancient 
Italian ground by far the most important of cereals, especially for 
sacrifices — Goth, hariz-, O.H. harr, “ barley ”(I. haiYgm, “bread”?), 
O.S. Iflrd, “milii genus,” Alb, har, “grass,” a series, the original 
meaning of which it can hardly be possilDlo to recover. Germ. 
* perhaps related in root to Gr. ttK-oa-rii, “barley” (root enk^). 
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Dutch &pdt (*8peldo) recurs, as I believe, in Lat. pollii/i (from 
*9pldrSti; cf. sallere from* salrdere)^ “fine meal.” The root-forms 
spel and pel {pol-mta^ pvUe^ palea^^ ttoXtos) are also seen in G, 
wa-cnrA-^; and Trat-TraX-i^,, “ finest meal.” Thus Lat. poll^ : Dutch 
spelt :: G. oBdpr], “vrheat-meal broth” : Lat. odor “spelt,” unless 
the latter belongs to Goth, atish (above, p. 128). 

Millet must have attained to very considerable importance at an 
early period. This is indicated not only by the records of history 
(cf. above, p. 282, /.), but also by the names of this grass-plant. 
G. fjLeXLvrjy Lat. milium, Lith. malms is the “ meal-plant ” (root met, 
G. dA.€(i), Lat. molo, Lith. mdlti) ; Lith. s6-ra, sdros ( : s'e-ti; cf. Goth. 
sai-sd : saian, G. d<f)lr}fu : d<f>€<aKa) is the “ seed-plant ; ” G. IXv/tos : 
tXvfAo^ “plough-share,” is the “plough-plant; ” Lat. p(imcum ipasci, 
pdmis is the “ feeding-plant. ”t G. /ccy;)tf>os alone (which seems to 
be related by “ gradation ” to Kd^pw, “ barley ”), and Slav, proso 
( = A.S./yr«, “lolium”?), I find obscure. 

We have then ascribed barley, wheat, and millet in the way of 
grain to prehistoric European agriculture, but it is probable that 
the acquaintance of rye was made at a time posterior to the wider 
geographical expansion of the northern European tribes, to whose 
languages the equation : O.H.G. roch), O.N. rUpr, A.S. rpge, Lith. 
rug^s, O.S. riui is confined. The origin of this stock of words 
(frughir) is obscure’: a connection with Sans, wiki, “rice," and 
Thracian I3pl^a (Hehn) is hardly conceivable.. In the south of 
Europe this grass-plant was not originally cultivated. When it 
became known it was called sec-ale, “ sickle-plant.” 

The cultivation of oats belongs to a much later period : to the 
South Europeans they were only known as a weed. As such they 
were probably designated from the beginning by the equation : 
O.S. ovisU, Lith. awi&os, Lat av^a. Numerous names, such as 
G. aiyikwf, y8pd/Lios, &c., as J. Grimm indeed remarked, designate 
oats as sheep-weed or goat-weed : according to V. Hehn the tertium 
comparationis is the sterility of the goat and of oats, while accord- 
ing to J. Grimm the animals mentioned particularly attack oats. 
The equation given above, O.S. ovisit, probably belongs to this 
category, and perhaps may be combined with O.S. ovica, Lith. 
auHs, Lat. ovis/ but hardly O.H.G. haharo, which cannot be 
connected with O.N. kafr (G. Kavpas “goat”), because Swed. 
hagre (Finn, kakra) points to a form containing a guttural {cf. 
Kluge, Et. W.). Subsequently oats became a favourite food in the 
north, especially among the Teutons. ^ . j 

Flax I regard as having been cultivated in the primeval period : 
G. klvov, Lat, linum, I.- Hn, Goth, lein, O.S. Lith. Unas. 
There is absolutely no reason for regarding this series as due to 


* Upal-M, “chaff," belongs here, it is obvious to connect O.H.G. spriu. 
Mod. aTsprsw, withG. <nrvpy6s, “ wheat” (f. above) ; roots?mr : wm aprew. 

t Can it be that O.H.G. hirst, hirso i*ker-s)Uve a similar ftindama^al 
meaning, and belong to G. Kopiyyvjxi, “ satiate’ .(*Jtor-w) 1 Kluge {ht. tr,) 
compares Lat. cirrus, “ tuft ; " Grassmann {PjUmzenimtm) connects hvrso : 
Sans, krsh (“plough -plant” therefore), which root, however, shows an I m 
European [cf G. r4\<roy). Others suggest Lat Ceres. Non liqueL 
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borrowing.* The root*(c/; Horn., At-rt, At-ra) seems preserved in 
Sans, li, “bdnd oneself,” so that the flax stalk was naturally 

named after its tough and pliant filament, which is so well 
adapted for spinning. The connection of the stock of words 
mentioned from original times is supported by the primeval 
derivatives from : Lat. linUum^ “ linen,” Lith. “ orna- 
mental band,” O.N. linnr “girdle,” O.I. I4in& (nom, plur. 

Imti). 

On the other hand, the agreement between the European words 
used to designate hemp : G. Kawa^cs, Lat. cannabis^ O.S. konoplja^ 
O.N. hampTi A.S. kmep, O.H.G. haTiafis certainly due to borrow- 
ing, The Greek word occurs first in Herodotus, who (iv. 76) is 
acquainted with hemp both wild and cultivated (xat avTondrr) Kal 
cnreipop&nj) in the country of the Scyths, whence, indeed, this other- 
wise obscure word may have its origin. The Romans, amongst 
whom hemp is mentioned for the first time about 100 b.o., 
naturally have to thank the Greeks for their cannabis. 

The Teutonic word may have been borrowed frcan Lat. cannabis, 
and in that case must go back to a time before the First Sound- 
shifting, which is improbable both in itself {cf. above, p. 276), 
and because of the late date at which hemp became known in 
Italy. A more likely assumption, therefore, is that the Slavo- 
Teu tonic expression, O.S. konoplja, O.H.G. hanaf, comes from the 
same source as the Greek Kawaftis, and must then have spread 
through both branches at a very early date. In no case could 
the European W'ords mentioned be primevally related with Sans. 

“hemp,” which would necessarily be represented by an O.S. 
*8onopu. 

A second Slavo-Teutonic expression, in which, however, the 
meanings of “flax” and “hemp” would be confused, is perhaps 
O.H.G. Jlahs, if it can be compared with O.S. pos&on^, “hemp,” 
which also occurs with I (Pol. pioskon, Lith. plaskanei; Miklosich, JEft. 
W.). Still the relation of Teut. Jlah-s \ Slav, plosk- remains obscure. 

Again, Russ, penika, Pol. pimka, compared with Iran, banka, 
“ hemp ” (Hehn), is unexplained, and very remarkable. 

Especial difficulties are offered by the names of the leguminous 
plants. As regards peas,t in the first place, Lat. ervum and G. 

* V. Helm [Kulturpflaniiefn?, p. 623, 482) would like to refer G. \(voyto 

paciaii “nettle,” which, however, involves unheard of phonetic changes 
in vowel and consonant alike. O.H.G. linta, “ lime-tree,” again is to be kept 
clear oilintev/m,; cf, above, p. 274. Again, O.Si.Gt. flaks has been compared 
with Lith. plduica^, “hair,” even indeed with O.S. vlasit, O.N. h'dr with O.S. 
hropvoa, \yhioh are all phonetically iinpossihle. Alb. (Tusc.) ktrp, but Geg. 
kancp, which Hehn compares with 0.8. kropiva, is nothing but a loan-word 
from It. canape, “hemp” (G. Meyer, Alb, Qr., § 12). 

f V. Helm {KuUurpJ^nzen^, p. 178) assumes *vorvo as the original form of 
but first, the hiatus after ^ (7^., xiii. 688; ^ is no proof of an 

initial digammaj next, the Hesycliian fornis ythiv6os, ydpiyBoi, which lack the 
characteristic fl, must be excluded ; and, thirdly, v in Greek cannot change 
into $. Further, as Hehn also assumes, ermvi would have to be borrowed from 
ipf^iveoi, which is phonetically impossible. The a of arwiz, Hehn, following 
Wackernagel, conjectures to be an echo of the Goth. a% in the suppositious 
Goth. *alrveits/ 
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ipe^Lvdoi, opo^og, unite in a common fundamental form *ergo, 
*or^o. But what was the relation of these words to the Teutonic 
expressions, A.S. earfe, O.H.G, arwtz, arawiz, Mod. Germ, erhse ? 
The difficulties in the way of assuming that these are loan-words 
from the south of Europe are known to every student of language, 
Kluge, therefore, feels compelled in his £Jt. W. to assume a common 
unknown source (as' in the case of the names for “ hemp”) for A.S. 
earfe, O.H.G. arwtz, Lat. ervum, G, ipi^w&og. I do not regard 
this as necessary. I believe that by bringing in the G. apaKog, 
“leguminous plant,” we can show the Teutonic words to be related 
at least in point of root with the South European words. Thus 
we get : *er-go = Lat. erif^vv/m, G, kpi^wOog, ooo^og ^ 

d-pa-Kos; *f-g'(f=0,H.G. ar{g)wtz (suffix obscure); and A.S. earfe 
(the u- timbre of the %' vowel would explain the labialism). 

Greek and Latin have still a second name for the pea which 
rather points to primeval relationship : Lat. ptsum, G. tcutctov, 
Trtcrog i*pin&-o), which derives from the above-mentioned root 7mWw, 
pinso, &o. 

The pea was cultivated in Homer ; its extreme antiquity in Italy 
is indicated by proper names such as Piso and Cicero (: d-cer = G. 

KP'tO-s). 

In the names for the lentil primeval connection and borrowing 
seem to cross : Lat. lens, lentis (of. Lentulus), is perhaps primevally 
connected with O.S. l^ta (flent-ja) ; while O.H.G. lind is rather 
borrowed from the Latin. Lith. Unsze is obviously of German origin. 
O.S. soH'uo is obscure. In Homer the lentil is not mentioned. 

The same holds of the names for the bean : Lat. faha {pens 
Fdbiorum), from which I. seib is borrowed, corresponds according 
to phonetic law with O.S. hobu (from which again come 0. Pr. 
baha, Lith. pupd), and with Alb. ha-0§ {$^ diminutive according to 
G. Meyer). Germ, hohne, O.H.G. bdna, A,S. bedn, O.N. baun 
appear to stand apart. Most probably they are primevally related 
with G. <fiaK6<i “ lentil ” (Tent, fundamental form ^^bag-na). The 
meaning would then waver between “bean” and “ lentil,” much 
the same as in O.S. grachu, “ bean,” Mod. G. grab, “ poa.” The 
Greeks, who cultivated the bean even in Homeric times, formed a 
new word for itj’Kvapos, Tniavos : kvcw, “swell” (c/. Brugmann, 
Gr. Gr., p. 20). 

I conclude this account of the fruits of the field with a mention 
of the Hliacece and bulbous plants. 

Amongst the former I mention the onion : G. Kpdpvov (as old as 
Homer), Lith. kermiXsze, I. crem, N.H.D. ram. Further, Lat. 
cepa, ccBpe (gens Gaspionum) may be compared with Arcad. Kaina 
(0. Weise, Gr, W. im Lat., p. 126), and G. yeXyi? by the side of 
/SoX^ov I* gel-go) with Lat. hulbm ; for the latter word is rather 
primevally related to the Greek than borrowed from it. This is 
confirmed by its employment as a proper name (Bulhus), and by 
the number of its derivatives ; bulhosus, hulbacevs, ikc. For Lat. 
b'=g, cf. above, p. 417, on hiira. 

For leek (gai’lio) I refer to G. a-Kopo^ov « Alb. hud^r^, G. 7 rpa<ror 
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(Q.S. ~ Lat. porrum. (Osthoff, M. F., ii. 60, disagrees), and 

to I. luis {Huh-s), O.H.G. lovhf Rubs. Lith. Mha% which are 
obviously borrowed, perhaps from east to west. 

As for the names of the rape ; G. paTrvs, Lat. rdpa^ O.H.G. rtiofto, 
O.S. ripa, I fear we shall again not get beyond a non liquet. 
Against the primeval connection of these words there are first 
linguistic reasons, viz., that initial- Greek p does not seem to go 
back to an ancient initial r (G. Meyer, Griech. Gr?'^ p. 175), and 
also that the gradation {Ahlaui) from S : d (O.S. r^pa : Lat. rdpa)^ 
which must be assumed on the theory of primeval relationship, 
would be altogether unusual; next, as regards the history of 
culture, it is suspicious that, unlike the other cultivated plants 
which we have assigned to the primeval period, the rape does not 
seem to have been cultivated in ancient Greek (Homeric) days, 
but only appears at a relatively late period. 'PaTrv?, “ rape,” is 
preceded by a word formed from the same stem, pa<f>avk (Aristoph.), 
'• radish.” On the other hand, the assumption of a loan from the 
South European to the North European languages is by no means 
satisfactory phonetically. 

Summing up we find as the result of purely linguistic arguments 
that the names for barley, wheat, millet, flax, perhaps also for peas, 
beans, and onions, in all probability go back to the prehistoric 
European period. All these plants were already under cultivation 
in Homeric times and in ancient Italy, nor is there wanting express 
evidence that they were, at least partially, known in the north of 
Europe. 

Another observation forces itself on our notice in this connection ; 
the stock of cultivated plants which, as we believe, we have traced 
to the prehistoric European period, recurs in all essential points in 
the culture of the Semites and ^Egyptians, i.e.y those plants which 
we found to belong to the former period, such as barley, wheat, 
millet, flax, beans, onions, also recur among the latter peoples; 
while those which are absent in the one case, such as rye, oats, and 
hemp, are missing in the other also (c/. Franz Woenig, Die Pjlanten 
im alien JEgypten^ 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1886, and Riem, Handworterhuch 
des hiblitohen AltertumSf Bielefeld u. Leipzig, 1884 ; cf. also above, 
p. 43). Only, in the way of leguminous plants, amongst Semites 
and Egyptians alike, the lentil plays the principal part instead of 
peas, which, perhaps, were on the whole unknown. The rape is not 
mentioned in the Bible, and its occurrence in Egypt seems doubtful 
{cf, Woenig, loo, cit,, p. 216, /.). The above-named cultivated plants 
therefore must at a very early time have obtained an extraordinarily 
wide distribution, "which, however, became the more restricted the 
farther north it went : thus, according to Ahlqvist's investigations, 
the Finns cultivated barley and rape alone {cf. above, p. 46). What 
the centre was from which they were distributed is a point on which 
we await instruction from naturalists. Any one, hpwever, who 
takes up De Candolle’s book on the Origin of Cultivated Plants^ in 
which our scientific knowledge on this point is put together, may 
easily see that we are here still plunged in a sea of doubts, and 
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that Humboldt’s dictum : “ The origin, the earliest home of the 
plants most useful to man, his companions from the remotest ages, 
is as unpenetrable a secret as the home of the domesticated 
animals,” has not yet been refuted in the oases of those particular 
plants whose original home it would most interest us to know. 

There remains therefore an extraordinary amount for future 
research to do, as regards both facts and language, in the matter of 
the most ancient cultivated plants. 

Returning to the European members of the Indo-Germanic 
family, we regard it as probable that even when they had once 
applied themselves to a primitive, semi-nomad form of agriculture, 
which they only practised with any earnestness when a longish 
halt was forced upon them, they stuck at this stage of civilisa- 
tion for many centuries. A new era dawns on the south when 
it comes in contact with the civilised world of the Orient, on 
the north when it encounters the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

The last and surest step in permanent agriculture is the culti- 
vation of trees, which, of course, was totally unknown to the 
European members of the Indo-Germattic family in their earliest 
period. As Thucydides expressly says of the most ancient Greeks, 
that they planted no trees (oiSc <;^vt€tjovt€s), so Tacitus says of the 
Teutons (c. 26) : “ Neoenim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contendunt, ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos 
rigent : sola terrm seges imperatur.” On wild fruit-trees, see above, 
p, 27 5, Habituation to more permanent habitations brought with 
it the gradual introduction of horticulture and kitchen-gardens, 
which were unknown to the primitive age, although perhaps even 
in temporary settlements individual families may have just fenced 
off a piece of ground in the neighbourhood of the house on which 
to grow bulbs, beans, and peas. The names of kitchen and garden 
plants (words such as cole, cummin, cabbage, vetch, onion, radish, 
mint, asparagus, (fee.) common to nearly the whole Slavo-Teutonio 
(and partially to the Celtic) north, bear the mark of their South 
European origin on the face of them. Frequently they cannot be 
traced further back than Italy or Greece ; not unfrequently, how- 
ever, they take us across Italy and Greece to the district whence 
come countless valuable gifts of civilisation — the Semitic and Syrian 
world. Thus, to quote only one example here, the names for 
cummin (Hebr. hammorii Arab. G. kv/wvov, Lat, crniTnAtm^ 

O.H.G. chumin, 0. Russ. hj-aminU) clearly indicate the route 
followed by civilisation from east to west in this case. 

But all this is no part of our task. We shall he brought back 
once more to the subject of cultivated plants by the history of 
wine, which we reserve for chapter vii. (Food and Drink). 

Having thus far concerned ourselves exclusively with the agri- 
culture of the prehistoric European period, we must before 
closing this chapter dwell, if only for a few words, on the Indo- 
Iranians. We have already seen on p. 284 that special agree- 
ments exist between Sanskrit and Iranian in agricultural 
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terminology j and there is nothing to prevent us from assuming 
that these peoples, like the Eluropeans, effected their transition 
to agriculture, or at any rate made considerable advances in 
agriculture, on some suitable soil, the locality of which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to determine, at a time when they were 
yet ethnically united. 

This early Indo-Iranian agriculture again must be regarded as 
primitive in kind and as not implying permanent settlement. In 
the Avesta itself, according to W, Geiger’s investigations {Oatiran. 
Kultur^ p. 399,^.), we are confronted by two stages of culture 
amongst the Zend people. First the Qdthds present us with what 
was practically the economic life of the primeval Indo-Iranian 
period: agriculture is not absolutely unknown, but it is very 
secondary to cattle-breeding. The centre of the tribal economy is 
the cow. Ii'rigation of the soil — absolutely indispensable, under the 
peculiar conditions of the ground in Persia, if the soil is to be tilled 
even in -a moderately effective manner — is not yet mentioned. 
The picture presented by the younger portions of the Avesta is 
quite different : in them the Iranian has become a settled agricul- 
turist, who tills the soil in accordance with the godly precepts 
of Ahura Mazda. Irrigation is practised with technical skill. 
Even the cultivation of trees, which binds man more surely to his 
native soil, is known to the people of the Avesta. 

The Indians, too, seem to have enjoyed, even in the age of the 
Rigveda, a more settled form of life than, say, the Greeks of 

'■1 T . V - • peaks (c/. above, p. 281), or the Teutons 

. ■ ■ . ‘ • • notwithstanding the fact that a gradual 

advance southwards and eastwards, in the face of the resistance 
of the natives, was still going on amongst the Indians. Here 
and there, as Ludwig remarks in the index to his translation of the 
Eigveda, p. 138, the text seems indeed to point to the existence 
of hostile relations between the later “Aryan” immigrants and 
the earlier ones who had already pennanenfly settled down. 

Unfortunately, as yet we know very little of the relation of 
the Vedic Indian to the soil he tilled. What is beyond doubt is 
that the ecouomic life of this period was played in the community 
of villagers who were bound together' by the bonds of kinsman- 
ship. But, touching the relation of the individual to the land 
of the whole village, from the point of view of legal rights and 
property, nothing satisfactory is known to me. One passage 
(Rigv., i. 110. 5) clearly refers to measuring out fields {Jeshei/ram 
iva vi mamm t^jan^na), and may refer to private property not 
to the property of the community.* In this connection we may 

* We may expect further information aa to the state of things in modern 
India in this respect from the JSthnologieal Survey of India (above, p. 112). 
Of the characteristic questions ; “882. Are there traces, among the ..... 
caste or tribe, of village communities or of a comnmnal organisation embracing 
groups pf villages ? 886. Are there any traces of the peiiodical redistribution 

of common arable land among the members or sections of the community? 
389. Do communal rights of pasturage exist or are they asserted over land 
which is private property ? ” itc. 
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mention that both in Sanskrit and in Iranian, words for settle^ 
nient, <kc., are formed from the rootJ;rsA, Jcareshj “to plough:” 
thus. Sans, hrshtdyas (especially pMca hr.) means literally 
“ ploughman,” then “a settled people,” “men”; Zend karska in 
harshd-rdzat “ founding settlements ” (Geiger,- 0. G., p. 399). 

What cultivated plants belong to the primitive Indo-Iranian 
period cannot be determined owing to the scantiness of our 
sources in this matter. The only plant mentioned both in the 
Avesta and also in the Eigveda, is ydva, but — even if this word 
meant barley in later Sanskrit, and also in modern Iranian dialecte 
(Pers. gaw^ Osset, yew, “barley,” but Digorio yau, “millet”) — it 
is still doubtful whether the word originally had such a restricted 
meaning. 

The flax of the Europeans (c/. above, p. 294) has its place 
taken by the hemp of the Indo-Iranians ~.r Z- rd 

ba^ha), which was originally prized for the 
its decoctions. In the Eigveda hJiangd is an epithet of soma; 
as hemp it appears for the first time in the Atharva Veda. In 
Iranian beng is to this day a name for the intoxicating haschisch 
(W. Geiger, 0, (7., p. 152). 

We shall speak of Sans. = Zend hmma in chapter vii. 

As for cultivated plants mentioned not in the Eigveda, but in 
other Vedio texts, wheat and beans (c/. above, p. 284) seem to 
have joint names in Sanskrit and modern Persian dialects. 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

Divisions of the Year— Originally Two— Additions — The Year— Moon and 
Month — Computation of Gestation — Superstition — Lunar and Solar Year 
— Names of the Months—Computation by Nights — Day — Divisions of 
the Day. 

Ip to the history of agriculture and cultivated plants I append 
a short review of the origins of the Tndo-Germanio methods of 
computing time, it is because the two things are causally con- 
nected with each other. J. Grimm {Geschichte d. D. Spr.) rightly 
remarks: “Agricultural peoples are the first to attend to the 
service of the gods and the computation of time;” and it is 
obvious that he who commits the seed to the bosom of the efurth, 
and hopes for wealth and happiness for himself and his family 
from its growth and prosperity — he is the first man in the country- 
side to take a lively interest in the precise computation of time. 
Now, as we have seen in the preceding pages that the Indo- 
Europeans in their primeval period were far from having attained 
the height of permanent agricultural life, it will be important to 
investigate whether what we can ascertain as to the oldest method 
of computing time is in harmony with this conclusion. 

Nor will it be less valuable — ^for the purpose of understanding 
the historic calendars of the individual Indo-Germanic peoples — to 
discover the common element at the bottom of them all. And, 
thirdly, it is beyond dispute that the divisions of time made by 
a people, e.y., the question how many and what seasons of the 
year it distinguished, are closely connected with the position and 
climate of the country in which it dwells ; so that we may hope 
to gain some further data for this subject, e.c., the question of the 
original Indo-European home. 

I. The Seasons of the Year. 

In the case of a people that lives almost exclusively on the 
produce of its herds, two ohservatious are forced on the notice of 
man by the influence of changes of weather; that is to say, he 
distinguishes between the season of the year in which his herds 
have to seek their food on the open pasture-land, and that in 
which they have to be sheltered from the horrors of the weather 
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in subterranean caves, in the safety of the pen, or in the hospitable 
stall. 

If we may believe Vdmb4ry {Pri/niitive Kultur^ p. 162,/.), the 
Turko-Tatario peoples in their primitive period distinguished two 
seasons of the year only, summer and winter, in the name of 
which the conditions of nomad life are clearly mirrored. Accord* 
ing to him the name of summer, jaz, amounts to “ the season of 
the year in which a people scatters’’ {jaz^ “to spread oiit,”^aze, 

“ plain,” jazilamahy “ to go to the pasturage, to the steppes ”), 
wherea® the name of winter, Hrf, his meant the snowy season of 
the year {haj'^y haU-hUy “ snow-drift ”). 

What can we infer as to the conditions of life amongst the most 
ancient Indo-Europeans in this respect? 

The season of the year most sharply defined in the Indo-Germanio 
languages, and most widely spread amongst them, is beyond- 
question winter : Zend zyty “winter,” G. “snow,” Lat. humsy 

I. gatriy “winter;” Sans. Myandy “year,” Zend zayandy “winter;” 
Sans. Mmantdy “winter,” G. x^igdvy “storm,” Armen. Jzwn, “snow,” 
Lith. ziemdy 0,S. zi^a; Sans, himdy “cold, winter,” Zend zimay 
“winter, year,” Arm. ywerrt, “winter,” Alb. dim^riy “winter,” Teut. 
iTi-gimufiy “annual” {lex Salica; Kem Tool u, Letterl.y ii. 143), 
Lat. h^hnuBy i/rimuSy &o., “biennial, triennial,” G. ■^([{lapoiy 
“ he-goat, goat ” (“ yearling ”). 

The root is unknown ; but the change of meaning in the stock 
of words quoted (winter, storm, snow) mirrors the conditions of a 
northern winter, and this is confirmed by the presence of an Indo- 
Germanic root for “to snow:” Zend anizh (but vafray “snow”« 
Sans. vd]gray “earthwork”?), Lat. ninguerey nixy G. vl^tiy vitfxiy Goth. 
mdivBy Lith. miXgaSy O.S. smgily ,1. anechta. The comparison of 
O.H.G. is with Zend m, “ice,” is doubtful. 

Over against this stock of words for winter are three equations 
which agree in denoting a more pleasant season of the year. They 
are : — 

1. Sans, vasantdy Zend vafJiri (Mod. P. hehdr)y Armen, garuuy 

O.S. vemay O.N. vd/fy Lat. v^y G. iapy “spring,” Lith. wasard, 

“ summer.” 

2. O.S, jarit, “spring,” G. tSpo, “pleasant season of the year,” 

Goth, “year,” Zend ydre, “year.” 

3. Sans, admdy “half-year, year,” Zend kama, Armen. amaHiy atriy 

“year,” I. saw, aamrady O.H.G. aiimary “summer.” 

The question then presents itself whether the above series of 
words are only different ways of expressing the same notion, or 
whether they warrant us in assuming that the warm and pleasant 
season of the year had already been divided by the original people 
into spring and summer. I believe the latter was not the case ; 
that on the contrary everything serves to indicate that the Indo- 
European year was divided into two parts, summer and winter. And 
I believe I can make the following points in support of this view : — 

1. The above equations by no means agree in their meanings. 
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Whereas in the other derivations of the root ms the notion of spring 
inheres, Lith. wasara means “summer,” and it is cm\j po^wasaris 
that means “ spring.” Again, G. (Spa (No. 2) is the pleasant season 
in general, as is shown particularly by o-n-^wpiy, “harvest” (“late 
summer”). In. the case of No. 3 we probably have to start from 
the meaning of “ half-j^ear,” preserved in Sanskrit, as scarcely 
anyone will he willing to separate sdmd from sarndy “equal.” 
Hence the conception of summer— the two meanings coexisted in 
the primeval period — as a term of six months. 

2. Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the individual 
peoples a division of the year into two parts can be traced. This 
finds linguistic expression in the circumstance that the terms for 
summer, spring, and winter have parallel suffix formations. As in 
the primeval period *§hi-m and *sem- * existed aide by side, so in 
Zend nima and hama correspondr to each other (Spiegel, Arische 
Periode, pp. 21, 23), in Armenian amam Bind jmefn (Hubschmann, 
A. Sti i. 40), in Teutonic sum-ar and wininxrj in Celtic gam and 
saw, in Indian vasantd and Mmantd. There is absolutely no 
instance in which one and the same language shows identity of 
suffixes in the names of three seasons of the year. In Slavonic, also, 
the year is divided into two principal divisions, summer {Uto) and 
winder {zima ) ; and, finally, evident traces of the old state of things 
are not wanting in Greek (cf. Od.^ vii. 118: Tao)v owrore Kapiro<s 
d'frokkvTca oi;S' aTTokiCireL ^(iCixaro^ ovBt Oepw^) and Latin (Unger, 
Zeii/rechnung d&r Griechen nna Mdmer Handhv^h d&r JKl. A, hemusg. 
V. L Mm&r, i. 566 and 610). 

3. Most Indo-Germanio peoples’ views of nature are j)ervaded by 
.the idea of a conflict between the pleasant and the wintry season of 
the- year. In the Zend Avesta the story is: Perpetual summer 
reigned in the Airyana-vaSjanhi but Agrormainyus could not suffer 
this happiness to endure j therefore he created a counteraction, a 
great snake and the winter, produced by the Drnvas. Our own 
Teutonic antiquity developed the contrast between summer and 
winter in an extremely original manner, for which I refer to J. 
Grimm’s BeuUdhe Mythologie, Slavonic tales tell of a youth or a 
young maiden who is rescued from the power which had bound her 
in an enchanted palace of crystal. This reminds us of oiir Sleeping 
Beauty : the kiss of spring releases the earth plunged in'^the deep 
slumber of winter. In warmer climes, peopled by Indo-Europeans, 
this simile naturally loses its force. In India all recollection of it 
seems to have been transferred to the struggle between India and 
Vritra, who has captured the cloud cows. 

For all these reasons I believe we have the right to. presuppose 
an original division of the Indo-Germanic year into two seasons. 
The coexistence of the three above-mentioned terms for the 
pleasant season of the year may he explained by assuming that the 
words formed from the root “ to go,” were originally adjectives 
to *semd^ so that ^yird semd may have meant the half-year in which 
“one goes .out, goes to the pasture-land ” {cf. Zend d-ydAhra^ “ the 
* Qf. Brugmaun, Qrv.iidnsa, ii, i.. 463. 
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return of the cattle from pasture,” Sans, ydtrd^ ‘Agoing out to 
pasture,” Roth, Z. d, J). M. G.^ xxxiv. 704, and Turko-Tat.ya^ above, 
p. 301). The words formed from the root however, certainly 
only designated the beginning of the pleasant season (c/. O.H.G. 
dstarHuj dstara^ “ancient spring festival,” from root us : ves)y as is 
shown by the fact that none of them can, like the derivatives from 
sem-^ §hei, serve to designate the whole year. 

Now, we have already seen that the Indo-Germanic population 
of Europe, like the Indo-Iranians before their separation, must 
have made some not inconsiderable advances in the matter of 
agriculture'; and thus we might expect to find amongst both 
groups of peoples a third season of the year designated, which did 
not indeed drive out the ancient division of the year into two parts' 
— ^for this continued as we have said into historic times — but which 
did bring into particular prominence that poi-tion of the pleasant 
season (^sein) in which things ripened and crops were got in. 
As a matter of fact this seems to have been the case. In Indo- 
Iranian, Sans. gar~dd and Zend saredha agree, and in all proba- 
bility belong to the Sans, root ^ar^, “to seethe, cook.” In European 
I am inclined, in spite of 'certain phonetic difiiculties, to join 
Prohde (B. J?., i. 329) in comparing Goth, asans, “ 

“ to gather crops,” O.S. jesen% Russ, oserdj Pr. asmnis, “harvest ”) 
= Lat, annuSi “year” (lit. “summei*,” “crop-time;” annus for *dnus 
from *as-wo; cf. cunnus for *(y(lnus from Stolz, i/a<. Gr.j p. 

187), aundna^ “produce in the shape of grain.”* The common root 
would be the as, which is widely spread in ancient Teutonic in 
the meaning of “working in the fields” (M.H.G. asteuy O.H.G. 
amdn). Cf. Kluge, Bt. W.\ p. 73; Thumeysen, K. Z., xxx. 476, 
differs.” 

If we now leave these primeval expressions and turn to the 
subsequent additions made by the most important peoples to their 
■ terminology, we find it remarkable to begin with that Teutonic has 
retained but few traces of derivatives from the roots ues and §hei. 
The place of the former has been taken by O.H.G. lenzo, langiz^ 
A.S. lencten^ which is confined to West Teutonic languages, and is 
altogether obscure ; of the latter by the common Teutonic Goth. 
vintrus^ which perhaps belongs to the O.I. find, “ white,” and so 
designates the season of the year after the colour of the snow 
(Keller, Keltische Brief e, p, 113). A parallel to this is afforded 
by the Lithuanian name for the harvest, rudii'.rMas, “red.’ 
Touching the Teutonic harvest we have the important record of 
Tacitus {Germ., 26): “Hiems et ver et mstas intellectum ac 
vooabula habent, autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur.” 
It follows from this that the O.H.G. herbest, A.S. Jicerfest^ 
(O.N. Imust can scarcely be connected), which is confined to 

* That the agricultural Romans chose an expression which literally meant 

harvest-crop " to designate the year seems likely enough. Others, indeed, 
compare Lat. annus : Goth, ayn, “year.” 

t The root, however’ is of course the same as in Lat. carpers, G, KapirSs. 
Of. Heb. choref, “harvest”; di6,raf, “pluck.” 
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High German, and Dutch, did not establish itself until after 
Tacitus as the word for the crop of bona autvmni, i.e.^ of fruit. 
Previously, as it is an ancient formation, it may have been 
synonymous with Goth. mans. 

In the Slavonic languages the Common Slav, leto alone remains 
for us to mention. It is usually connected with Lith. lytilSj 
^‘rain,” which linguistically is correct enough, but as an explana- 
tion of the meaning is extremely remarkable. See below. 

It is intelligible that in southern climes new expressions became 
necessary for summer (Lat. cestas : af^o), G. depos ~ Armen. 
pr : Sans, gha/rmd, “ glow,” Lat. /onatw), expressing the warmth 
of the season. Summer is here the harvest season “ to 

harvest”). Lat. ver and G. tap attain the rank of a separate 
season. Then in both languages various names for the harvest, 
the time of fruit crops and vintage, grow up : in Lat. autumnmy 
which is perhaps assimilated in its suffix to Vert-u'^nm ( : verto), 
“ the god of the turning seasops of the year,” of the TrcpiTrXo/A^wV 
Ivtavrfov (c/. Sans. ritu^Ttt% ** turn of the seasons,” “ year ”) ; 
the *mto which remains I would compare with O.N. a-wefr, 
“ wealth.” In Greek, even in Homer, the ^ir-dpif} (cf. German 
tpdiijahr = harvest) follows the the- T€6a\via oTrdprj, the time 
of great heat (IL, xxi. 346), but also of the pouring rain (11.^ xvi. 
386). Attempts at dividing the year into six or seven portions are 
also found amongst the Greeks (Unger, loc. cit.j p. 661). 

In the VendidM of the Avesta, as already remarked, winter and 
summer (zgao; zima : ?uma) form the basis of the computation of 
time. The short transitional season of spring {vaiihri and zart- 
maya^"^ “the green”: Sans. Acfn : O.S. zelenU, “green”) is not. 
originally taken into account. The word created in the Indo- 
Iranian period for fruit-time, aaredhaf has taken on the meaning 
of “year,” though in Ossetic “summer,” has preserved the 
proper sense of “ time of ripe fruit ” {8&/rdd and zumag^ “ summer ” 
and “winter,” by the side of a more recent division into five 
parts ; Hubschmann, Osset. Spr.y p. 63). 

On Indian soil a steady increase in the number of the seasons 
may be observed. As s^d was only preserved in the sense of 
“ half-year,” “year,” the terms inherited from the primeval period 
were vasantd^ Khmntd^ gardd. The division of the year into three 
parts {trayd vd rtavali samvatsarmya^ ^t*.) in, the Vedic 
period tended, the further behind the old abodes in the Punjaub 
were left, to become a division into five seasons : vasantd, grUhmd 
(<BStas^ dcpos), varshM (“rainy season c/l Slav, leto)^ garddf 
Mmantdfigiraf (gigira, “cool”), or, dividing the last two, into 
six seasons (cf. £. under “ season of the year”). The modem 
Hindus, finally, distinguish: Baras^ the rainy season, July and 
August ; Scharad, the depressing, humid seasons after the rains, 
September and OQtober; Hemanta^ the cool season, November and 
December; Sisiray the dewy season, the period of cool mornings 
and of cloud, January and February ; Wasanty spring, March and 
* Of. Roth, Z. d. D. M. <7., xxxiv. 702. 
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April j Grischrmi the bright, sunny, hot time of the year. May jand 
June (Sohlagintweit, Indim^ ii. 173, note). 

To return to the primeval period, there is still the important 
question whether the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole, the conception of the year, had found expression 
in language. 

This appears actually to have been the case. We find agree- 
ment between : Sans. sam-vat'S-a/rdi “ year*,” sawvateam, a year 
long,” joaWvaisord, “ a full year,” 'oatmrdf G. F^os,* year,*' Alb. 
vUty “ year,” si-viety “ in this year ” (G. Meyer, Alb. Gr,),* Lat 
vetuSjf “old,” O.S. veiitMf Lith. wetuszas, <fec. Further, Sans. 
pardt, Pamir D. pard, par-wuz (Tomaschek, C. p. 19), Osset. 
fdre, N. Pers. pdvy Armen, keru (Htibschmann, Arm. Sty i. 39 ; 
Osset. Spr.y 6&) = G. Trcpwcrt, O.N. fjor^ There is yet a second 
Indo-Germamc equation to produce : Lith. mUas = Alb. mo% “ year ” 
{JB. B.y viii. 9), the original meaning of which (root inA) is “ measure 
of titne,” just as in Slavonic words meaning “year,” like Bulg. 
godinay Serv. gody and words meaning “time,” “feast” (Pol. 
godyy 6ech hod)y are derived from the same root;! Miklosioh, Et. 
TF, Pi 61. It seems to me, therefore, not impossible that O.S. 
UtOy “summer,” “year,” must rather.be connected with I. Uthy 
“festival,” “feast-day,” than with Lith. lytdSy “rain.” 

Other means, however, of counting the year may have been 
employed in the primeval period than the ancient neuter vetosy 
which perhaps originally meant nothing more than past time,” 
“antiquity,” On the one hand, in ancient texts the seasons of 
the year are enumerated in order. 

Thus, in the Hildebrandslied we have : Jc walldta sumaro enti' 
ufmtro.se/i8ttc ( = 30 years, 60 half-years, A.S. misserey O.N. wisaeri) ; 
in Heliand, and elsewhere, thea /tabda s6 filu winiro endi sumaro 
gilibd. In the Rigv^da, too, we have such sentences as “live for 
a hundred years, a hundred winters, a hundred springs, and 
increase in strength,” Similarly in Homer and elsewhere. It is 
obvious that expressions of this broad and unwieldy description 
were principally employed on poetic occasions, e.g.y in! the pompous 

* In the G. itnaurds I divide thus : ii/i-aurJ-j, and comp^ : F^ros 

from A-Fr-ii-s (c/. from *4-F«T-/t({s : h-vr'fjd\v from A-Fr-fitjr ; 0. Meyer, 
Gr. G*r.*, § 101). The first element is iyio- (: tiyos, k'yo-s, “the earlier’') 
Sans, sdm, “old." Od., i. 16 ;~ 

8rt Sij hot rtpivKofthtoy hiavrwy 
Tip oi 4v*K\</i<rayrp 

would, e.g., really be ; “ When — as the earlier years turned by— that year came 
in which," &G. 

Asooli (E. Z.y xvii. 401, #.) gives’ a different explanation. 

t The Lat. adjective also had originally the meaning of “year, age, 
anti-r*"”^-' K ■ K ix ..'i' ' l.T ' v-r- 

der ' 1 . ■: 1 . A : ; ' ■ \ ■ n iV x ' < i - . 

‘ ^ ! ■ ■ ; ■ 

after the festival" {toot ged). The received interpretation of this word as 
“ that which follows on mot” altogether omits the reference which the word 
always has to the festival. 
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invocations of health and happiness which were known even to the 
primeval period. 

For the purposes of daily life it sufficed to designate the- coming 
year or the past by the name of one of the seasons (par« pi'o toto). 
The Indo-Germauic languages are pervaded by an unmistakable 
tendency to forget the original meaning of the name of a season 
and- to employ it to designate the year' as a whole. In this sense 
we have : — 

1. The Winter: Derivatives from the rootgkei (cf. above, p.,301). 
Cf.t further, Goth, vintrus (qind hld^innandei tvalib vintrum), 
Zend aimgdma, “ winter and year.” The frequency of this change- 
of meaning from winter to year is an indication of the important 
part played by winter in the climate of the original land. 

2. The A\itumn : Zend saredha (cf. above, p.- 304). So, too. 
Sans, ^ardd is very frequently used for “ year.” A. Weber. (Ind. 
Stvd.^ xvii. 232) remarks on this : “ The formal enumeration^ of 
years, in the aphorisms of the ritual text, down to the grJiya- 
sHti’a, is by harvests. This represents an intermedijite stage 
between the old method of counting by winters (himds) and the 
later method by rainy seasons (vanhdtj^i), corresponding to the 
change of abode which had taken place in the meanwhile.” 

3. The Summer; Derivatives from the root sew- (see above, 
p. 301). To these we may perhaps add O.S, “summer,” 

“ year ” (cf. however, above, p. 305). Derivatives from . the root 
yi (see above, p. 301). 

The changes of meaning here indicated in Tndo-European are 
repeated in the Finn languages. Thus, we have in Mordv. hiza. 
“summer,” “year,” inOstjak ialy “winter,” “year;” and, further, 
in Ostjak tallufiy “ winter ' and summer ” =* year. These languages 
have also a common word for the concept year: Finn, vmsiy 
Weps. woBy Ostj- ot. Tomaschek regards this as identical with 
.Indo-Germanic vet, ut (Pamir D.y p. 19), a remarkable connection, 
if correct, in the history of culture. 

II. Moon and Month, 

Of the stars that deck the heavens’ vault, it was the moon with 
her perpetual changes that first proclaimed the course of time to 
the Indo-Europeans as to other peoples. “Omnium admirationcm,” 
says Pliny Nat., ii. 9. 41), “ vincit novissimum sidus terrisque 
familiarwsimum.” Moon and month coincide, with occasional 
small differences of suffix, in Indo-European : thus in Sans, mds, 
Zend m(h, 0. Pers. mdha, in O.S. meB^ci, in Lith. (mUeBis, 
month only), in Goth. 7n4na, “moon” : “month.” 

Frequently it is only the name of the measure of time that 
survives from this root, while new names have come in for the 
constellation: thus G. y'qv : o-cAiJn;, “moon” (o-e'Xas, “bright- 
ness ), Lat.' mSmiB, (Uene, “dea menstruationis”) ; Idna ilucire, 
to beam ), Armen, amu, “month” : likin, “moon” O.I, 

m ; iBca, ‘ moon ” (of obscure origin). Cf also Alb. moi, “month.” 
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Tbe root of the whole of this stock (on whose phonetics see J. 
Schmidt, K. Z.-t xxvi. 346) is rightly looked for in the Indo-G, 
Sans, md^iy “ I measure,” so that the moon presents herself 
as “the measure of time,” as Max MiUler expresses it: “the 
golden hand on the dark dial of heaven.” 

In the month as determined hy the moon we have then to see 
the first and surest beginnings of a- systematiq computation of 
timie amongst the Indo-Europeans. 

The purely lunar month consists, of course, of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds; and that it continued for a con- 
siderable time to have the value of ‘ the period assigned to it by 
nature, not only in the primeval age, but also amongst the 
individual peoples, is indicated in all probability, arhongst other 
things by the fact that one of the most important natural processes, 
the term of which could be accurately reckoned, gestation, was 
fixed in early ages not at nine but at ten months. 

If, in the Vedio period, a child has to be indicated as near birth, 
it is called da^^amasya, “ a ten months’ child.” In a prayer for the 
fertility of woman the words used are : — 

Tdr^ U gdrhJicurp. haDdynahS — dagam^ mdsi sUtmi, 

“We pray thee for the delivery of* the fruit (previously described) 
in the tenth month.” So, too, in the Avesta the normal time for 
confinement is the tenth month (Geiger, 0. (7., p. 236), in Hero- 
dotus (vi. 69) equally, and also amongst the Uppians, the same 
computation occurs in the Twelve Tables (Unger, loc. cit.., p. 616). 
Of. Leist on the conception of a gestation-year of ten months 
{Altarisches Jus Gentium^ p. 262, ff.). 

The month is naturally divided, by the two opposite phaseiiS of 
the full moon and the new .moon, into two halves, which t^e 
Indians call pdrva-pakshd and apara-pahsMj the “front” and 
“hind” (Zimmer, Altind. Z., p. 364), qx guhlapcihslut and hrslinOf 
paksha, the “bright” and “dark” halves. The expressions 
ydvcb and dyava also occur in Vedio texts for the same ideas. I 
should be inclined to connect this- ydva with ydmn^ “young” 
{pd'ihiyafiB^ ydv-isktpi)^ and I^jith. jdunas menut “new moon.” 

The division of the month into two parts which we have found 
amongst the Indo-Europeans is also presupposed in the^ Avesta 
(Geiger, loc. cit, p; 316). In Greek it is pointed to by the expres- 
sion prjvoi larapevov and firfvo^ ^OCvovroi, although in historical 
times a division of the month into three decades of days (the waxing 
crescent, more or less full disk, the waning crescent) was brought into 
connection with it. Amongst the Teutons also, in Tacitus’ account 
(Germ., 0 . xi.), the new and full moon appear as the most prominent 
phases of the moon (“cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur”), 
On Roman ground, the idus, “ the brighter nights ” (G. lOapo^, atOoj, 
“ burn”), correspond to the full moon, to the new moon the calemdm, 
“the proclaiming day” (ccdo/re, KoXetv), so named “because On the 
first day of' every calendar month at the command of the king (later 
of the sacrificial king) the pontifioes proclaimed in the presence 
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of the multitude assembled in front of the city hill, whether five or 
seven days were to be reckoned from this day to the day of the first 
quarter inclusive ” (Mommsen). The relation of \he%6n(B {dies ante 
nmvM idus), in their origin, to the cqUvdc^ and idns has not yet 
been clearly made out (c/., amongst others, Flex, Die aelteste Monats- 
teilung der Moimr^ Jena, 1880). Not a trace of any further sub- 
division of the month into more than two parts can be discovered 
in the primeval period. 

The moon is the measure of time, and consequently has power 
over the growth and decay of things as influenced by the course 
of time. Again, the light of the moon came at an early period to 
be credited with an influence on the vegetation of the earth, on 
man and his destiny. It is not- the object of ‘this work to trace 
the mark left on all ages of the past by this belief, which is often 
weird and gloomy, though often cheerful and child-like. We may, 
however, mention some few of the moat ancient pieces of evidence 
which show what an important influence the belief in the signi- 
ficance of the phases of the moon has frequently had on the history 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples. Cum ex captivis qumreret,” says 
Cresar {B. i. 50), “ quamobrem Ariovistus proelio non decertaret, 
hano reperiebat causam, quod apud Germanos ea consuetudo esset, 
ut matres familise eorum sortibus ac vaticinationibus declararent, 
utrum proelium committi ex usu esset necne ; eas ita dicere ; non 
esse fas Germanos superare, si ante novam lunam proelio con- 
tendissent.” The explanation is given by Tacitus (Germ,, 0. xi.) : 

CoBunt nisi quid fortuitum et subitum incidit certis diebus cum 
aut inchoatur luna aut impletur; nam agendis rebus hoc aus- 
picatissimum initium credunt.” In an exactly similar way the 
Spartans, who were later than the other Greeks in getting 
enlightenment, sent the Athenians no assistance at Marathon 
because they dared not march out fx^ of TrXnpeo? iovro^ rov kvkXov 
(Hdt., vi. 106). 

Whether the lunar month is multiplied by 12, our usual number 
•of mouths, or by 13, thn number of months common amongst 
many east Asiatic peoples (cf. Schiefner, Das dreizehnmonatUche 
Jahr U7id die Monatsnamm der sibiriscken Y^lTcer, Milanges Russes, 
Tome iii. 307, y.), in neither case does the number of months in 
the solar year give 366^ days; and this raises the important 
question whether an attempt was made as early as the primeval 
period to equalise the lunar and the solar year. 

As a matter of fact, Albrecht Weber in his treatise, Zwei vediseht 
Texte iiher Omina und Portenta, has, on p. 388, put forward the 
conjecture that the twelve hallowed nights which make their 
appearance in Vedic antiquity, and which w^e encounter also in the 
west,, especially, amongst the Teutons,* are to be regarded as such 
an attempt. This scholar has, however, more recently himself 
raised doubts of this, as he says in IndiscJie Studien, xvii. 224 : 
“And when the question is raised, what -then may we regard 

* A special investigadon of the “twelfths” would be welcome {cf. E. H. 
Meyer, trdog. Mythen, fi. 626 j Ludwig, Der Migveda, vi, 232). 
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as really at the bottom of these twelve days, it is at . least an 
obvious idea to see in them an attempt to balance the lunar 
year of 364 days (beyond a question the oldest mode of computing- 
the year) ■with the solar year of 366 days; and so, in spite of 
the lunar computation common amongst the people, to take into 
•account the actual facts, according to which the “course of the 
sun” determines the extent of the year. By putting on the 
twelve superfluous days to the end of the lunar year on the one 
hand the computation of time was corrected, on the other a sacred 
time was obtained which was regarded as of good omen for the 
coming year. Such an explanation is open to suspicion, because 
then the agreement which exists betw'een Indians and Teutons in 
regard to the Twelfths would compel us to assume a correct 
comprehension of the lunar and solar year for the primitive Indo- 
Germans ; and that after all has not inconsiderable difficulties of 
its own, inasmuch as one can hardly venture to ascribe such 
knowledge -based on their own observation to, the people of that 
period.” 

On g.eneral grounds,- I too consider it improbable that the 
arithmetical problem involved in balancing the lunar and solar 
year was solved by the primitive people. The same conclusion 
too is indicated by special considerations. . _ 

The references to time and its computation contained in the 
ancient names for the sun* are as scanty as we have seen the 
moon to be important, both in fact and language, as a “ measure 
of time,” In Greek, the word Xvi«a)3as, “ year ” ( avr-), which first 
appears in the Ody&sey^ might perhaps be cited here, if it is really 
to be taken as meaning “ course of time.” In Itplian, the Umbrian 
os«, Pelignian ww, “ anni, annum ” (Bfloheler, L. J. v,), which seems 
to correspond to the Etrurian Ustlf “Sol et Eos,” Lat. 
might belong here. Sans. fi/Urvrtti (above) is quite a recent 
formation. I know, however, of no other designation of the year 
derived from the course of the sun, or from a name for the 
sun at all. When, therefore, Ideler makes the following observa- 
tion on the usage of language in his Hmtdhook of Chronology: 
“ Finally, as regards the year, the only remark that need be made, 
in addition to what we have said of its duration and different 
forms, is that the designation for this concept in nearly all 
languages designates a circular course, movement in an orbit,” 
this is distinctly untrue of the Indo-Germanic family. 

Further, the following consideration confirms me in the con- 
viction that the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion had not got 
beyond computing time by means, of the purely lunar month : 
as soon os the lunar year comes to be squared with the. solar year, 
and the month is disconnected from the changes of the moon in 
which it had its origin, it is self-evident that the months of which 
the circle of the year was composed become definite, annually 
recurring units to which it was absolutely necessary that names 
should be given. Had this step been taken as early as the 
* For the names of the sun; sec ch, xiii. 
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primeval period, we should confidently expect that, in the great 
number of Indo-Germanic names for the months handed down 
from ancient as well as recent times, traces at least would be 
found, liere and there of some original agreement between them. 
Only the fact is Just the opposite. Not only do the groups of 
languages, into which the Indo-Germanic family of speech, is 
divided, altogether diverge from each other in their names for the 
mopths, but the members of these groups, of .the Teutonic 
and Slavonic, of the Lithuanian, show such a variegated diversity 
in their dialects as to exclude the faintest notion of any original 
agreement. 

The difference between the Greek and the Eoman names for the 
months is excellently characterised by Mommsen : “ Whereas by 
far the larger number of the Greek months derive their names 
from the gods and the festival of the gods, few from the character- 
istics of the seasons, and perhaps none from the mere number of 
.their place ; amongst the unimaginative Latins — we have no infor- 
mation about the Sabellians in this respect — at least half of the 
months, from Quinotilis to December, are named merely by their 
numbers, the majority of the remaining Latin and Sabellian 
mouths {Aprilis^ Maim or Junius^ Fl&raliSf Januarius^ 

Februarius, intercalarim) from the characteristics of the seasons 
or peculiarities of the calendar, and only one single, though 
• indubitable, one from a deity — the month of Mars, which god 
appears here, without companions, and at the head of the Latin, 
and probably, also of the Sabellian, calendar, more decidedly than 
any where else as par excellence the tribal and national god of the 
Latina and Sabellians, that is to say of the Italians.” 

A wide field of observation is revealed when we set foot in 
northern Europe upon Teutonic* and Slavonict ground. Here 
native names spring up in luxuriant abundance in nearly every 
.district, borrowed sometimes from the occupations of daily life, 
sometimes from time or weather, sometimes from plants and 
animals, sometimes from religious life, and generally from 
Christianity, but alw'ays agreeing in the fresh and natural 
character stamped upon them. 

Not until the Eoman calendar becomes known, and succeeds in 
gradually and -steathily smuggling in its foreign names, are the 
names of the months established in a fixed order. 

With what difficulty, however, the popular- mind, content as it 
is with what is old, becomes habituated- to precise computation 
by days and months, is shown by districts in which expressions 
such as in der sdt, in dem snite^ im hrdchxty im hoiiwet, have only 
slowly been supplanted by sdirndaif eehnitmynaty JrdcA- and hoiir 
mongt. 

* Gf, X Grimm, OmMchie der deutschen Spraehe, c. 6, “Feste und 
Monate; ’ andK. '1. r-'. V r ■ ■.F-” 

t Qf. F. Miklos: : .V.. ■ .' ■ ■ ■■ „ 1 : ... 

hist. Cl.d.Jcais. A . r!\ i’. : : ! . U K- "i. .■ .■ i : r'.' 

8lm* lAteratwgese. ■ ! ["• ;*■ .•^ ■, • ■■. -■ ■ .w 

dreizeJm monatliche Jahr^ Ac.j is important for comparison. 
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I a,m inclined to regard the niuch-vexed* Gdhanl^'Sy the six 
annual festivals of the Avesta, as originally a means of this kind 
for determining time> and as intermediate in a sort of way between 
the names of the seasons and of the months. Thus, J^aitishahya 
(: hahya^ “sowing:”) is “the time which brings- the grain with it;” 

the time of calling the cattle honie” (c/; above, p. 
303) ; Maidy6zartmya,t “ the middle of verdure,” &o. 

We saw above, on p. 303, that the oldest, indeed a prehistoric, 
expression of this kind amongst the Europeans is the equation 
Ooth. asans (O.S. Jesefi’C), Lat. ajiw-ws, aimdnay “the time of 
harvest.” 

III. Night and Day. 

As the measure of time in the primeval period was the moon , 
and not the sun, the computation of time by nights and not ny 
days needs no explanation. Nor should it be necessary to addnoe 
evidence for the existence of this well-known custom of the 
remotest times. In Sanskrit dapa-rdird {: rdPr% “ night ”) means 
a period of ten days, nif^dntpam, “night for night” »= “daily.” 
“ Let us celebrate the ancient nights (days) and autumns (years)," 
says a .hymn. In the Avesta the practice" of counting by nights 
(kskapem) is carried still further. Amongst the 'Teutons, in whom 
this usage struck Tacitus even (“ neo dierum ■ numerum sed 
noctium computant,” Gemi.^ xi.), formulas such as siehm nehte^ 
vierzehn nachty zu vierzehn n^chten are of the most frequent 
occurrence in ancient German law. In English fortnight and 
sennight are used to this day. 

TV ■■ the' Celts is testified to by Ctesar {B, G., 

vj. ; I .r Bite patre prognatos prsedicant idque 

ah drtiidibuB proditum diount. Ob earn, causam spatia omnis tem- . 
poris non numero dierum sed- noctium finiunt”). Intimately 
bound up with this is the circumstance that themight, from which 
according to the ancient popular fancy the day is bom, precedes 
the day. In ancient Persian cuneiform , msoriptions which adhere 
strictly to formulae, kshapavd rancapativd means “hy night and 
day.” In Sanskrit, besides oMrdtrd, ahami^ay we also have 
rdprycuhan, “night and day,!^ and naktamdinam, “by day and 
ni^ht.” The Athenians began the complete day (wx^/^epov) at 
sunset, the Romans at midnight (linger, loc. (?iA, p. 552). “Nox 
duoere diem videtur,” says. Tacitus Of the Teutons. “Dies natales 
et mensium et annorum initia sic observant, ut noctem dies svh^ 
Segnatuvt* Says OeeSar of the Celts. 

It harmonises with this importance of the night as a primeval 

* Of A, Bezzenherger, “ Einige ave^tischeWbrter and Fomen,” Ndehrieh^ 
ten von d, K.. QesdUcKcft d&t fT,, p. 251, Gottingen. 1878 ; R. Both, “Der 
Kalerider des Avesta uud die sOgenannteu Gdhanbar,’ • Z* d: J). H, ff., 188,0, 
p. 69(8, y.jW. Geiger, Ostvtanisehp CuUurjBellectleiZ^Der Avestis^e Kdlender 
ttnS die SHnuU der Avesta^jSeiigiim Verh,. d. ihtemat, OrieiUAlisten-Con- 
gresses, ii. 237i All these passages deal also with the proper names for the 
months in the Avesta and in ancient Persian. JPor the ancient Indian names 
for the months, see Zimmer, AUind. LehetHy p. 370. 
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measure of time that the indiyidual peoples have adhered with 
great tenacity to its Indo-Germanic names, as also to those of’ 
winter and mouth ; cf. Sans, ndkti-s^ ndhta (also ahtii «= Zend 

nakhtUTUy “nightly,” G. yvi^ Lat woa?, O.S. noM, Lith. naHh, Alb. 
nate, Goth, nahts, O.I. “this night” Original Indo-Ger- 
manic form The root is obscure. The equation, Sans. 

kfihap, Jeshapd = Zend hshap, kshapara^ is* confined to Indo-Iranian. 
Sans, rdtri^ rdtra (; Sans.- ram, “ rest,” or root rd^ “to rest,” in O.H.G. 
ruowa, .A,S. r6w^ “rest,” .*r^-tro or *r6~tro\ the obscure Sans, mp, 
f., “night,” and O.I. aidehe, oidchei stand isolated. In contrast to 
this agreement in the naines for night, there is diversity amongst 
the Indo-Germanic languages as to the names for day, not so 
much in the root (Sans, “ to beam ”) as in the formation of 
the suflSxes : the close unity of our stock of languages in the 
terminology of winter, moon-month, and night, the three principal 
pillars of the most ancient mode of computing time, would not 
be given by the agreement exhibited in the names for summer, 
sun, and day. 

The ancient name for day was, as we have said, a formation 
from the root {pf. Sans, div, dydvi-dyavij divUdive^ ‘‘day for 
day,” Lat. O.I. Armen, tiv , Sans, dina^ O.S. Lith. 
diend). Sans, dhan^lvsco., *azan (Spiegel, A. P., p. 98) is confined 
to Indo-Iranian. 0. Pers. rmca ( : hic-&rey Mod. Pers. ^<32), Goth, 
dagg* (:Sans. dah^ “to bum,” Lith, ddgm, “harvest”), and the 
unexplained Zendi.ayare (Pamir O. ylr^ yor), G. ^pap (Armen, 

aw, “day”(?),* Htibsohmann, A. St., i. 55), stand by themselves. 

As the change from winter to summer is expressed by formations 
from the root ms, “to light up” (cf. above, p. 3Q1), so the same 
root serves to express the change from night to day. From, ves, m, 
on the one side Sans, vdsard “ the whole day,” is formed, on the 
other the Indo-Germanic name for the oft-sung, rosy-fingered 
<dawn (Sans, mhds, Zend iishaAh, G. also ^pt, “early,” avpiov, 
“morrow,” Lat. aurdra, Lith. attssrd). 

In Gothic the early morning twilight is called ilAtv6, a word 
rightly compared with Sans. aM, “ light, day,” G. dwt?, “ beam/’ 
hith. anksti, “early.” Thus we get an original form which 
one is reluctant to dissociate from the above-mentioned 
^ns. aktd, “night”; wo^i5- = Sans. ndhta, which is phonetically 
identical. Indeed, a connection in meaning alsp can be shown to 
be probable. On closer investigation we find that Goth. HhtvS, as 
J. Grimm (Myth,, ii.® 708) remarked, means “the very earliest 
morning twilight, really the last moment of the previous night ” 
(ha^ov, St Mark i. 35). From this fundamental meaning the 
Sane, ghtd, G. d/erts “first beam of morning,” were developed. In 
the primeval period therefore, on my view, there were two stages 
of “ gradation ” (Ablaut) of this stem side by side : noqt- for the 
black night, nqt for the end of the night, so that we here have an 




r-/ been made to connect Goth, dags with Sans, dhan 
J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungcn, p. 161 ). In that case 
, “tear” : Goth, tagr, is analogous. 
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instructive example of . the genesis of a gradually developing 
! “contradiction of meaning” (night-day). In exactly the same 

f way, it would seem, . Germ, wiorytsw-, Goth, mailrgins must he oon- 

nected with O.S. mriiknati^ “ become dark ” (Lesser Kuss. zmrdhi 
I “twilight”), and Germ, kammerung with Sans, tdmm, “darkness” 

{ (Kluge, M. W., S.V.). 

i In their names for evening the Indo-Germanic languages differ. 

Sans. ddshU, “ evening, darkness,” and Zend daosha ( ; Sans, dush, 
“become bad;” c/. G. 0 X 0 ^ Od., xi. 19) correspond, as do G. 
laTTepa and Lat. vesper ^ O.S, vt^eril and Lith. wdharas. The last 
two equations appear to be connected with each other, and with 
O.I. fescor (borrowed from vesper ff and Armen, gihr^ although their 
phonetic relation has not yet been explained. 

The Teutonic, O.H.G. dhand, A.S. defe% O.N. aptanrc (Goth, 
j saggSy “ sinking of the sun ”) are wrapt in complete obscurity. 

In Greek the late afternoon, inclining to evening, was designated 
, by SetXv/ (Homer : picrov As the day begins 

; with the evening for the Greek, and afternoon is the end of the 

\ day, at the conclusion of which the sun reaches his “end” in- a 

I sense, one may conjecturally think of a connection between the 

j hitherto unexplained BeC-Xg (Sc^-eXo?) wdth the Teutonic zie-lf zei-t, 

zei-le, Aristarchus read in Od.^ vii. 289, t (instead of 

I , SvcreTo), which would then mean “ the sun neared his end.” 

; Of any further division of the day in the primeval period there 

' is no indication whatever in language or in facts. And that 

I cannot be regarded as unintelligible. At a time when the 

. members of a community devote their lives mainly to one oocu- 

! pation, and that the very monotonous business of cattle-breeding, 

the need for an exact division of the day is obviously still far 
removed. The few terms that are formed are derived from the 
daily round, and .are necessarily tied np with concepts, which at a 
higher stage of culture fall into speedy oblivion. 

Such names for the times of day, corresponding to the primeval 
period’s world of ideas, may be found possibly in ; Sans smtirgavdy 
“ forenoon the time when the cows are driven together,” 
G. ^ov-XvTov-8€=a “ thc timG when the cows are loosed,” Sans. sdyd. 
( : sdy “ to bind ”), “ evening,” and ahhipiivd^ “ return home and 
evening,” Lith. piZtus ( : Sans, pitdf “ food ”), mid-day,” and 
others. 

Finally, as w'e have in this chapter occasionally cast a glance at 
the culture of the Finns, for purposes of comparison, we may 
mention that in this family of languages olsd the names for the 
day, derived from the sun and the day-light, differ ; whereas the 
names for night is the sfune in the East Finnish as in the Baltic 
Finnish (Ahlqvist, loo. oit.). 
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FOOD AND DRINK. 

Man and Beaat— Flesh Diet — ^Vegetable Diet — Salt — Use of Milk in the 
Primeval Period — Mead — Beer amongst the ITortherij Indo-Europeans, 
Wine amongst the Southern— Sura and Soma amongst the Indo-Iraniana. 

An acute observer of human life (R. V, Ihering, Gegtnwwi% No. 37, 
1882) has recently developed the idea with much ingenuity, that 
every usage with which custom has surrounded man’s gratification 
of the animal needs of eating and drinking is due to the endeavour 
to conceal, or at least to disguise, the community of nature 
between man and the animals in this point. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the feeling which is at the bottom of this endeavour is 
^extremely modern. Primitive man feels that he is an animal with 
the animals, and the language of the Vedas still groups man and 
the animals together under the word pagdvas ipagdy “cattle.” Man 
is dvipM pa^rKkn^ “the two-footed animal,” by the side of the 
cdtu&hpddi “ the four-footed,” a mode of expression which {cf, Umbr, 
dupvflrsm^ “bipedibus,” by the side of petmpursus) perhaps goes 
back to the primitive Indo-Germanic period Accordingly, the 
original Indo-European language does not offer different expres- 
sions for the gratification of hunger (Sans, ad^ “ eat ”) and thirst 
{pd^ hiho) in man and the animals, and it is only gradually that 
the individual languages develop special terms for the two, while 
even then they do not attain to such a sharp distinction as there 
is in German between essen and fressen, tririken and %<mfen. 

However, the care which man bestows on the choice and pre- 
paration of his food and drink has always and everywhere 
afforded a just conclusion as to the degree of culture which he has 
attained. The /u,A,as ^< 0/105 of the still semi-barharous Spartan 
did not suit the taste of any Athenian of the time of Pericles, and 
the Grsecised Roman of the empire turned up his nose at his 
boorish grandfather and great-grandfather, “whose words reeked 
of onions and leeks” (Varro, op. Nonium^p, 2Q1, fi). As, there- 
fore, the way in which the physical needs of man are satisfied 
stands in a certain relation to the develppment of intellect and 
civilisation in a nation, it will be particularly interesting here to 
put together what can be ascertained by the aid nf language and 
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the history of culture about the food of the prehistoric Indo- 
Europeans. 

Whether animal or vegetable fare was the first food of man is a 
question which has often been discussed, and to which an answer 
can be given with no more certainty than to the question whether 
a preponderance of animal or vegetable food has the more favour- 
able influence on the intellectual and physical development of a 
nation. The facts of ethnology (c/. Th. Waitz, Anihroioologit der 
N'at'urvollc&t\, p. 62, /.) appear rather to show that everywhere that 
food is best for a nation (as for the individual) which best corre- 
sponds to its organism as conditioned by climate and mode of life, 
and that intellectual advance can be found as well amongst 
vegetarian as amongst meat-eating peoples. Now, as on the one 
hand it is probable (c/. above, p. 301) that we have to look for the 
original Indo-Germanic home in a temperate climate, which points 
to an animal diet ; while, on the other hand, we find that, even in 
prehistoric times, the transition from a pastoral life to a form, 
primitive certainly, of agriculture took place ; a combined animal 
and vegetable diet therefore seems a ^priori probable for the 
primeval age. 

The Indo-Europeans all make their appearance in history as 
meat-eating peoples, and only among the Hindus did animal food, 
as early as Vedic times, give way more and more to a milk and 
vegetable diet (c/, Zimmer, Altind, Lehen, p. 268), ohvio\isly 
because of the climate. Two terms there are, however, which 
apparently go hack to the original Indo-Germanic language, They 
are, first Sans, kravya, kravi&f G. Kpcas, Lat. cctro, O.H.G. 
words which originally, as the closely connected Lat. erwor, O.S. 
hrUvij 0.1. cr4, “ blood,’* show, stood for the raw (O.H.G, rd from 
*}vr6) and bleeding meat ; next, Sans. TnMisd, Armen, ww, 0. Pr, 
mmm^ Lith. O.S. -wifso, Goth, mimz* possibly an original 

term for prepared meat. For that the elements of cookery were 
known to the Indo-Europeans will hardly be questioned. Never- 
theless, the equation Sans, pac (Vedic “roast”), Zend pac (used 
of animal sacrifices), G. ttcVo-o), Lat. coguo Xcoctile^ “brick,” O.S. 
pekq,^ Lith. hep^L^ Corn, peher {pi8tor\ on which this opinion is 
based, originally only means roasting pn a spit (Sana, G. 
d^fXds). Compared with this mode of preparing meat, which 
seems to have specially appealed to the taste of the primitive age, 
boiling in water is a modem, art, with which, for example, the 
Homeric Greeks were not yet acquainted {cf. Hermann, Lehrhwih 
der Gruchischen AntiquitdUn, iv. p. 228). Ranc primo as&am 
(“roast”), secundo elixam (“seethed”), tertio e jwre uii coepme 
natvra docet, says Varro {cf, Hermann, op, p. 226). If, there- 
fore, the root poo in the primitive age meant nothing more than 
“ roast,”- then the Sans, yUsha^ Lat, ./wa, Lith. jdsze, O.S, jvxhay 
* Perhaps the otsoure "raovseis of humaa 

flesh") belongs here, and has taken the general meaning of “quihominis est" 
—fxtos from ^jxriirov would then be connected, first with Ved. see. sing. 

and Lith. mesdb (neither nasalised; qf, J. Schmidt, K, Z., xxvi. 399, /.). 
Cf, further, Lat, mcmbruni ivom^mernsrom. 
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originally can only have meant the fat which exudes from the 
roasting meat, not broth in the proper sense. The marrow* of the 
bones, a favourite dish with all carnivorous savages (c/. Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times^ p. 246), may have been regarded as a special 
delicacy, as it still was by Homer xxii. 601). But, if the 
Indo-European already knew how to use fire in the preparation of 
meat, still this does not exclude the coexistence of a taste for raw 
flesh (Sans, G. <i/xo?, I, dw), a taste which, as is well known, 
modern civilisation has not wholly overcome. Of the ancient. 
Germans, at any rate, this is expressly stated by Pomponius Mela 
(iii. 28). According to this writer our forefathers enjoyed their 
raw meat either fresh (recem), or when they had pounded it soft 
with their hands and feet. Indeed, even the first Viking law had 
to expressly forbid the eating of raw flesh. “ Many men,” it says, 
“still keep up the custom of wrapping raw meat up in their 
clothes, and of thus seething it, as they call it ; but that is more 
like a wolfs way than a man’s ” (Weinhold, Altn, Lehen, p. 148). 
Amongst the Hindus, however, only demons and magicians are 
regarded as kravyMi “ eaters of raw flesh ; ” but the Hindus of 
the Bigveda had already attained a much higher stage of develop- 
ment than the Germans, when on the threshold of history. 

As regards the animals which served the original Indo-Euro- 
peans as food — ^naturally a pastoral people drew first on their herds 
{neque mvlimn, frumento sed m.aximam •pmte lacte atque pecore 
(“their herds ”) mvun% says Csesar, iv. 1, of the Suevi). To them 
would be added, though not often, the spoils of the chase, as was 
the case with the ancient Germans, according to Tacitus {recms 
ferci). Oh the other hand, it is striking that only twice in Homer, 
and then in the Odyssey ^ are wild animals mentioned as food — 
wild-goats (ix. 164) and a deer (x, 157) — and both are occasions 
on which nothing else was to be had. In the Kigveda, where the 
hunting of wild animals is mentioned more than once, the use of 
the products of the chase as food appears to have been wholly 
unknown. So‘ apparently, in primitive times, men went hunting 
rather to destroy the dangerous enemies of herd and home than 
for the use they hoped to make of the booty (c/. above, p. 251) 

An excellent clue to the animals used as food by the Indo- 
Europeans is afforded by the earliest information we can find as 
to the animals used as offerings (G. icp«a, " cattle for slaughter ”). 
Thus, among the Hindus the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the 
goat are mentioned as victims ; .amongst the Greeks and Homans, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs; though in ancient Italy it was 
regarded as sinful to kill and eat the plough-ox (cf. J. Marquardt, 
Pas Primtlehm d, Momer^ p. 413). The sacrifice of horses, and 
the eating of horse-flesh implied thereby (Weinhold, Altn, Lehen, 
p. 146), we, with V. Hehn (p. 48), regard as a custom which spread 
at a relatively late date through the northern peoples owing to 
Persian influence (W. Geiger, Ostiran. Gvltnr^ p. 469). Birds are 
entirely excluded from offerings in the more ancient history of the 
*Sans. majjdn, Zend maegra, O.S. O.H.G, marg. 
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Indo*Europeaii peoples, a fresh proof that birds were not tamed in 
the primeval age. That fish were unknown as food in the primeval 
age we have already amply explained elsewhere (c/. above, p. 118). 

As vegetable, in addition to animal, food, the earliest period 
knew wild fruits {agrestia poTna^ Tac,, Germ,^ c. 23.). Those names, 
which are etymologically identical, have been given above (p. 275,/.), 
and we must add to them, it can hardly be doubted, the acorn 
(Lat glanSi G. /SaXavos, O.S. Mgd% Armen. Jcalin). At any rate, 
the ^cadians in their low stage of development are expressly 
called j3aXav7]<fidyoi, “ acorn-eaters,” and Pliny is aware (xvi. 5. 6) 
that occasionally in times of famine a bread is made out of the 
meal of acorns (c/ Helbig, Die Italik&r in der Poehney p. 72, /.). 

As agriculture spread, cereals came more and more to rank 
among the necessaries of life. Not uufrequently in Indo-Germanic 
languages com or some one species of grain is called food or the 
means of life, xar’ Thus, O.S. ^ito belongs to zitiy “ to 

live,” O.I. ithy . “ corn ” (G. Trir-vpa, “ husk, bran ”) : O.I. ithim, 

“ eat,” O.S. pit-atiy Eng. oat *04<-) : G. etS-ap,* food,” 

Cf. also Lat. pd-bulum^OJlXx. fuo-tar i*p(3rd1vro) \ Tra-rw/xat, 
eat,”. &o. The corn, having been cut with a sickle-shaped knife 
( 5 p 7 n 7 «O.S. 8rilp'Q)y was trodden out by the ox, and roughly 
separated from the chaff. The grain thus obtained was either 
roasted (Sans. hhrajjs^Q. Kftpvyto, Lat. /rHyo), and then eaten, or 
was ground (molere) in a primitive hand-mill, consisting of two 
blocks of stone, or rather crushed in stone mortars (Tn-to-o-tD, Lat. 
pinm ; cf, pieiWy “baker,” Sans. pulC)\ the meal thus produced 
was kneaded into a doughy mass and then baked. Preparations 
of this kind were the haranihlid of the Hindus; the p,a^a, the 
every day food of the Greeks; the iroXjo’i^puU of the Greeks 
and Italians {cf. K. F. Hermann, Privataltertiimery p. 214,/.; J. 
Marquardt, i)<u Privatlehm der Pomer'y p. 398 ; Zimmer, Altvnd. 
Lehmy p. 268,/.). 

Though we cannot say that bread, in the proper sense, was 
made in the primeval ago, as even the ancients knew perfectly 
well (c/ Marquardt, op. cit.y p. 399), yet the elements of this art 
are of a high antiquity. Certain expressions in the Pamir 
dialects t show that in Persia originally cakes of dough were 
buried under the hot ashes and thus baked or roasted {cf. also 
G. </>a)y(o, “roast”<=»A.S. hacany “bake,” Lat. focusy “hearth”). 
Possibly it was a bread of this kind which was designated by the 
equation, Lat. Ithum (fcleihho) — Goth. hlaif& (*cfoi'6/m), O.S. chUbU 
and Lith. hUpaa are loan-words. J Cf also G. TrXA&avov : O.H.G, 
Jiadoy “ sacrificial cakes.” 

* Of. Pliny, Eist, Nat.y xviii. 17. 44; “Quippe quum Germanias populi 
serant earn (avenani) neqm alia pulte 

+ Mingani naghan. ‘‘bread,” from ni and Jecun, “dig” (proi)orly “the 
cakes buried -under the hot asbos and baked Bolooohee naghaiiy Armen. 
nkanak {qf. Lagarde, Aomen. Stnd., p. 113), Pers. ndn, &c., occurring all over 
"West Asia (Tomasobek, Paonir P,, p. 63). 

t Kozlovsky has recently given a different account {Arehivf. alav. Spr.y 
xi. 3. 886). 
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It has been supposed that the Indo-Europeans of the oldest period 
were not acquainted with the condiment salt (dvepcs ovBi dXccro-t 
fji.€fityfji,4vov efSap ISouo-t, Od., xi. 122), as neither were the ancient 
Epirotes (Paus., i. 12) nor the Numidians, who lived principally 
on milk and the produce of the chase, and were not acquainted 
with salt or with anything else to tickle the palate (Sail., Jug.^ 80). 
This is taken to be proved by the facts, first, that the etymologi- 
- cally equivalent names for salt are confined to Europe"^ {cf. above, 
p. 40i/.), G. d\s, Lat. sal, saUere^^sald-ere, Goth. salt, O.S. soU, O.I, 
salann ; next, that this mineral, which seems so indispensable to 
. us, was unknown even by name, as well to the most ancient 
Persians {cf. W. Geiger, Ostwan, Cultur, p. 149) as to the Hindus of 
the Rigveda {cf. Z\mmex,^liind. Lelm, p. 61). It is in the Athar- 
vaveda that the term lava^d, “ the moist ” (sea-salt), first occurs. 
In the oldest prose salt is called sdindJiavd, “from the Indus.” 

On the other hand, J. Schmidt {Die Pluralbildnngen der idg, 
Neutra, p. 182, /.) has recently shown that -the Iiido-Germanic 
names for salt go back to a primitive paradigm sdld, saln-ds, and 
since a change of stem, such as occurs between the nom. *sdl-d, 
*sal4 (Lat. sale), and the gen. *8aln-ds, elsewhere occurs only in 
neuters which comfe down from the original language, the existence 
of the word in the primitive period is very probable, in spite of its 
absence from the Indo-Iranian languages, which, would have lost 
the word in the same way as Lithuanian has. Under these 
circumstances we leave the question whether salt was known to 
the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, or did not become 
known until European times, open for the present, especially as 
we shall return to it in another connection (oh. xiv,). 

We may, however, remark here that the same name for salt as 
in Indo-Germauic recurs amongst the Finnic-Vgrian peoples over 
a tremendous area (Finn suola, Weps. sola, Mordw. sal, &c.), and 
the question as to the historical relation of a correspondence such 
as this requires investigation {of. Ahlqvist, p. 64). 

When the Indo-Europeans, while they were still, all or most of 
them, closely connected, made their first acquaintance With salt, 
they may particularly have used it as did Patroclus in the Iliad 
(ix. 212), to sprinkle and spice the meat roasted on the spit. 
Associated with the gifts of Ceres, the dXs {cf. the mola salsa 
of Numa) soon became . a favourite offering to the 'immortals. 

. Passing to what the Indo-Europeans drank, we will first speak 
of milk and the way it was used in the primeval age. Names for 
milk (given above, p; 124), etymologically equivalent, do not ex- 
teiid beyond groups of languages : only one equation (O.Pr. dada-n 
~ bans. dMh) connects Europe and Asia. Again^ it is remarkable 
that the idea of milking found different expression in the European 
laiiguages UfiiXyo}, Lat. mulgeo, I. hUgim {mligim), O.H.G. milchu, 
U.b. mlidzg) and the Asiatic {duh). Nevertheless it will not be 
doubted that the Indo-Europeans, who all appear in history as 
y^aKtoTpo(f>owT€'i as early as the primeval age, used for food the 
* The Armeniau alone (al) agrees, here again, with the European languages. 
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milk of tlieir herds, their cows, sheep, and goats (in individual 
cases — as, indeed, among the Persians of the Avesta ; W. Geiger, 
Osiimn. Cultw, p. 228 — their mares). For other uses of milk 
two equations seem of importance: first, Sans. “curdled 

milk,” G. opos, Lat. serum, “ whey,” 0,S. “ cheese,” Lith. sdris; 

next, Sans, afijaria, unguentun, “ointment,” O.H.G. ancho, anco, 
Alem. anke, “ butter ” (J. Grimm, Qeschichte d. D. Spr,, p. 1003), 
I. imh (from *ing), “ butter ; ” by the side of which we may place 
Sans, sarpis, “ butter,” G, Cypr. 1X^09, “ butter,” ^Xttos * cXatov, 
(rriap, Hesych. (J. Schmidt), Alb. gjaLpe, “butter ” (G. Meyer, B, B., 
viii.). The question is — What are we to understand that these 
equations represent in the primeval period ? 

The most primitive mode of making cheese is that of the Turko- 
Tatario tribes, tbe so-called Jcwrut, “a method of curdling milk 
which has turned and is coagulated : this is dried in the sun, in the 
form*of small round cakes, and is generally used on long journeys ; 
powdered and soaked, the kurut produces a kind of Airan ^mvit 
milk ” (H. Vdmb^ry). Nowj this mode of making cheese seems as 
a matter of fact to have prevailed amongst the Teutons into historic 
times. In conflict with Cfiosar’s statement (vi. 22) that edseus — but 
what does he understand by this word as applied to the barbarians ? ‘ 
— was a Teutonic food, Tacitus {Germ,, c. 23) speaks onljr of “lac 
concretum,” “ coagulated milk j ” and Pliny {Hist Fat., xi. 41. 96) 
says expressly: “Mirum barbaras gentes qum lacte vivant ignorare 
aut spernere tot smculis casei dotcm, densantes id alioqui in acorem 
iuciindura et pingue butyrum. ” Further, the only genuine Teutonic 
designation for cheese, O.N. ostr i^'mnju-usto, “ cheese ”), as belong- 
ing to IM.jds, ‘‘broth” {cf, above, p. 315), points to a liquid mess, 
to precisely the sour milk made out of the kurut. 

Even in the Rigveda only a skin of sour milk, not cheese in the 
proper sense, is mentioned (Zimmer, Altind. Lehen, p. 227) ; and in 
the Avesta, too, paydfsMta : payanh, “ milk ” = Pamir T>. pdi, pdi, 
poi, “curdled milk,” “ curds,” can very well be understood of 
concretum. 

A glance into the Homeric dairy is afforded by the Cyclop’s cave 
(Od., ix.). Cheese is here called rupos, a word which cannot be 
explained, at any rate has not yet been explained, by anything in 
Indo-Germanio. Under these circumstances it is perhaps not too 
bold to see in this word an early intruder from the languages of 
the North Pontine Scyths, and to derive rvp^s from the Turko- 
Tataric turak, Magy. turd, “ cheese,” which has also found its way 
into Slavonic (6, S. tvfirog'u; Vdmbdry, loc. cit., p. 94 j Miklosich, 
Et, IT.). Perha^js Pliny {Hist. Fat., xxviii. 9) regarded the com- 
pound I3ov-rvpov as a Scythian word, The Lat. cdseua is a quite 
obscure word, which made its way at an early period into- the 
Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ciftdsi, A.S.' (ipse ; cf. also I. caise)j along 
with an improved method of making cheese, . 

The above equations seem to indicate that even in the primitive 
period men already knew how to disengage the fatty constituents 
of milk, not indeed for the purpose of eating them, but for smearing 
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(Sans, lipi ‘G. aXoi^ = 0,S. priUpUy “ ointment ”) the hair and 
anointing the body. For this use of butter, as well as of animal 
fat, I may refer to V. Hehn’s remarks, p. 138, jf., as regards the 
facts, and for the philology to the transitions, cited, from the mean- 
ing of butter to ointment. To them may be added O.S. mado, 

“ butter ” and “ ointment ” {raaztj ointment,” mazat% “ to smear ” 

: G, ix€-fiayfj.ivr)f /iayrus, &o.), and O.H.G. sei/h, A.S. adpe^ “ the soap 
originally used by the northern peoples to colour the hair” = Lat. 
sShum* “ fat, tallow.” The southern peoples therefore, 

the Greeks and Romans, brought their predilection for anointing 
the body down with them from the primeval period, except that 
amongst them the more worthy oil and precious foreign spices \ 

early drov6 out the primeval use of grease and fat. Though here, | 

too, the primeval period has left evident traces behind it. An [ 

ancient word for ointment in Greek is /xvpov. There can be no 
doubt that this, to begin with, belongs to the Hebr. m«3r, Aram. ] 

murrdh, “ sap of the Arabian myrrh,” from which it is borrowed. j 

But the Greek expression also occurs with initial or (tr/tvpov), which [ 

finds no support in the Semitic languages. I assume, therefore, i 

that in Greek two different elements- have been amalgamated, a : 

Phenico-Semitio and a native element ; and, that in Greek there j 

existed from ancient times a or/Avpov or *<r/Aepov, “ointment,” i 

“ grease,” which correspond to O.H.G. ^wero, “ fat, grease,” Goth.. 
f^mai/tyry “fat,” O.N. «wjbV, 1. smtr, “marrow.” But, whereas, the 
uorthernf peoples and the Indo-Iranians (Sans, ghrtdy Zend raoghna, 

“ butter,” Parsee mogaiiy Pers. rdghaUy Pamir D. niglmy rdghurty 
&o.) carried the primitive process to butter-making in the proper 
sense, the Greeks and Romans having become acquainted with the * 

Semitic olive-tree and ite fruit entirely gave it up. 

In any case we have to conceive the preparation of milk in the 
primeval age as standing at a very low level ; for, as a glance at 
neighbouring peoples is enough to show, the manufacture of butter 
and cheese is too elaborate and lengthy a process for wandering 
nomads J and even for anointing they prefer to use the fat of sheep, 
pigs, and horses. Thus, the Finnic word for “butter,” voiy really 
means fat, and the names given to cheese in the languages of this 
people are nothing but loan-words from German or Slavonic (c/. 

Ahlqvist, op. ci^., p.'5, /.). 

Only, the mild refreshment of milk by no means sufficed to slake 
the thirst of our prehistoric ancestors. We find that most peoples, 
even the most primitive savages, endeavour by mauufaoturing 
an intoxicating drink from roots, herbs, flowers, .&o., to procure a 
short respite from earthly cares; and our Indo-European fore- 
fathers cannot have failed to discover the poetry of intoxication. 

Indeed it is not improbable that the national vice of drunkenness, 

* On Lat. cf, author’s Sandelsgo&iiMchie u, WarenhiLnde, i. 88. 

t Another pan-Teu tonic expression for the making of butter is O.N. Mnia. 

Eng. A.S, iyrnan, M.H.G. hmien, “to butter,” of unknown 

O.H.G. &c., does not occur before the tenth century (Kluge, Et.W., 
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which Tacitus found existing among the ancient Germans, may 
have been a bequest from prehistoric times (c/. W. Geiger, O&tiran. 
Kultv/r^ p. 229). The drink with which the primeval age intoxi- 
cated itself was mead : Sans, mddhuy “ sweetness, BW’eet drink and 
food, mead,” later, also, “ honey ” Zend madhuy “ sweet drink ” 
(perhaps the liauma; W. Geiger, p.- 23), G. fiiBvy “ wine ” (c/. iiiB-qy 
“drunkenness ”), O.H.G. metUy O.S. meMy “honey, wine,” Lith, 
midits, “ mead,” mednsj “ honey ” (Kurschat), O.I. midy “ mead ” 
{rnesce = *7nedcey “.ebrietas ”). The meaning “ honey,” which this 
series of words may take in numerous langtiagea, and the idea of 
drunkenness developed from it by these peoples, shows that we 
have here to do with an intoxicating drink of which the most 
essential constituent must have been honey. The fimdamental 
Indo-Germanio form of this stock of words is *mMhUy for which a 
root can only be found in Indo-Germanic if we assume that by the 
side of the medhy to which *medhu takes us back, there was also a 
medj which then corresponds to Sans, mady “enjoy oneself,” mdday 
“intoxication.” Special terms for honey* (G. /xAt, “to 

take the honey,” Lat. mely Goth, milipy O.I. mily Armen, melr), for 
wax (G. Kiypos, Lat. cSra, Lith. kdris; O.S. vosMy Lith., wdszhasy 
O.H.G. wahs)y and for the bee (O.S. O.H.G. 

t/rmo — Qc. T€v$pT^vr}y rev-Bpy^uWy Lac. Op<ava$i O.H.G. bint : Lith. 
bitisy O.I. bech; O.H.G. imhi : Lat. apisf) are first to be found 
in the language of the European group of peoples, whose abode 
we must conceive as in a woody country (oh. iv.); where they came 
across bees and wild-honey. The undivided Indo-Europeans may 
have got the honey necessary for their *medhu from neighbour- 
ing peoples in the way of commerce (ch. x.). Possibly also the 
word ? 

In striking proximity, phonetically, to the Indo-Germanio is the 
common Finnio-Ugrian tetm for honey ; Esth, mesiy Wot. ^d Weps. 
meziy Liv. mo^y Mordv, medy Tsoher. mil, Syrj, ma, Ostj. mavi — 
a stock which does not seem to be due to borrowing from any one 
single Indo-Germanic language (c/. Ahlqvist, loc. dty p. 43; Toma- 
sohek, Au8land, \%%Zy p. 703). In the present condition of our 
knowledge one dare not conjecture more than this. As the Indo- 
Europeans gradually advanced to agricultural life and to permanent 
habitations, mead (which held its place, longest in the abodes of 
the Slavonic peoples, which are admirably adapted for agriculture) 
was more and more driven into the background by more elaborate 
drinks, amongst the undivided Indo-Iranians by Boma (Zend haoma) 
and Bura , (Zend hura)y amongst the Europeans by beer and 
wine. 

Amongst the northern nations of Europe beer, the brown- 
coloured, goes far" back into prehistoric times,’ and Greek and 
Roman writers have transmitted to ris many barbarous names for 
it. Thus the Thracian /JpCrov, Pseonian irapa^ljj (Hecat, fr. 
123 M.), the Illyrian sabajay Celtic Kopjaa ( = 1. cMtrwi), <kc. The 

I think we uiay assume a second European expression for honey in O.H.G. 
seim t G. atp^Km, “honey-sweet” [K, Z., xxx. 463). 
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history of this subject has been treated by V, Hehn with his 
accustomed mastery. Only as regards the Teutons sundry errora 
made by this scholar require explaining. In spite of the informa- 
tion given us by Tacitus {G&rm., 23: “Potui humor ex hordeo aut 
frumento in quandam similitudinem vini corruptus”), V. Hehn 
regards the enjoyment of beer as relatively recent amongst the 
Teutons, and borrowed from the Celts. Here he adopts the views 
put forward by J. Grimm and Wackemagel, according to which 
the German Her is borrowed from the M. Lat. hihere^ and the 
North Teutonic ale from the Lat. oleum also. I need hardly point 
out that at the present day there is hardly a student of language 
wlio accepts such an explanation. 

The primitive Teutonic O.H.G. A.B. O.N. hjdrr is, 
according to R. KdgePs attractive interpretation, to be explained 
as “barley-juice A. S., O.N. hygg, “barley, grain.” The 
fundamental Teutonic form of the latter is with which the 

above-named Thraco-Pseonic (irapa) seems as though it 

could be combined. So too, perhaps, the ancient Gallic hrace 
(Pliny, Eut: Nat., 18. 7. 11), “spelt,” “malt,” “beer” (Russ. 
hraga, “ drink of barley and millet”), is to be conneote’d with the pre- 
viously mentioned equation, Lat. far, “ spelt ” (pp. 284, 293).; and 
in the case of the ancient Gallic, k6p-fxa. Span, cer-ea (Pliny, 22. 26. 
82), oerveda, cervisia, we have obviously to start from a primitive 
cer-, “ barley,” which seems to be the base of the G. Kpl-O-^ also (r/. 
above, p. 292). 

The North Teutonic, O.N. ol, A.S. ealu, however, go back to an 
old stem *alut (A.S. ealolt, ealeda), which also appears in the 
Pinn. olut, and excludes all idea of borrowing from oleum. This 
also makes it probable that the Lith. aUis, “beer;” 0. Pr. alu, 
“mead,” O.S. oM are^ loans from the Teutonic, from which again 
come the O.S. mlato, Finn, mallas (O.H.G. O.N. malt, A.S. 
mealt). 

A likely interpretation of *alut‘, as well as of is yet to 

be found. The expression for brewing, again (O.H.G. hriuwau, 
O.N. brugga, A.S. He6van), is pan-Teutonic. With it the above- 
mentioned Thracian ^pvrov may perhaps be attached. Finally, a 
joint name for dregs (0. Vt. dragioB, O.S. droHij^, O.N. drtgg ; 
J* Schmidt, VefTwandUehafteverhiilt., p. 37) unites the Lithuanians, 
Teutons, and Slavs.* 

The Indo-Europeans of the north of Europe then at an early .' 
period made the acquaintance of beer in additioju to tbe primitive 
drink of mead. In the ‘meantime, however, the people of the south 
'Of Europe had come into possession of a cultivated plant which 
was destined to be of incalculable importance, .first . for their own 
national life, a-nd then for 'that of the rest pf Europe — ^the uitis 
vinif&rq,, the vine. 

* A Teutonia word, as yet unexplained, for some kind of drink (cider, &c.), 
and which is also translated.by &c., is O.H.G. lid, A.S. 

Goth lepfu {(f, Sohade, AM-, fr.). I compare G. {i-Xetcr-Cv (from *4-x*<T-yo-K), 
“beaker.” also Zend “fluidity.” 
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Touching the acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans with wine, 
two conflicting opinions have been held up to the present time. 
According to one the European names for wine, Lat. vin'um, 
are primevally related both to each other and to the Sans. vSnds, 
“dear,” an epithet of the soma drink deified by the Indians. 
According to this, wine was' known in the primeval Indo-Germanic 
period. The principal representatives of this hypothesis are A. 
Kuhn and A, Pictet, the author of Origines Indoeuropi&nnes. 

According to* the other view the European words collectively are 
to be derived ultimately from the Semitic,- ^thiop. wain^ Hebr, 
ja^in^ (kc., from which it would follow that the Indo-Europeans had 
to thank the Semites for their acquaintance, directly or indirectly, 
with wine and the vine. This is the view of V. Hehn amongst 
others. 

Now, I believe, that neither the one view of the subject nor the 
other accounts for all the facts of the case, linguistic and historic ; 
and I will therefore venture to put forward a third theory with 
regard to this subject, important as it is for the whole history of 
culture. It may in a sense be termed a compromise between the 
two already mentioned views, 

It is necessary to point out in the first place that in the case of 
the North European names for wine, O.I. fin^ Goth, vein, O.S. 
vino, there is certainly no phonetic teat to compel us to regard them 
as borrowed from the Lat. vinum. As, however, historical and other 
evidence suffices to demonstrate the gradual spread of wine from the 
south to the north of our quarter of the globe, I share the opinion 
of all philologists that the above-mentioned North European names 
for wine are actually due to borrowing from the south, and also 
that the Celtic* fin comes from the Lat, vinum, as does also the 
Teutonicf vein from which again Slav, vino comes. 

Things are quite different the moment we turn to the Balkan 
and Apennine peninsulas. We never here discover an age which 
presumes ignorance of the Wiw vinifera. The Homeric poems in 
their oldest portions display perfect familiarity with the wine and 
its use. The stem oTvo- is employed with extreme frequency to 
form proper names (place names and names of pemons). Above 
all no one* has answered the question how the initial F of Fotm 
can be explained out of the j of the Hebr. ja^in ; for it is to this 
word, and not to the Arab and iEthiopian wain, that we must look 
on the assumption that the G, Foivos is a‘ loan from the Semitic. 
Indeed, the Semitic forms themselves cannot be provided with a 
satisfactory root from the Semitic family of languages (A. Mtiller„ 
£. JB,, I 294 ); 

* In Liv., V..88, ff,, it is an essential part of the Celtic miration-myth that 
it was the wine imported from Italy to them that induced them to invade 
the promised land. 

t Of. also O.H.G. toindemin from Lat, vindemidre, O.H.G. Idrwein from 
Lat. I6ra, moat from Lat. mtiatum, hehhari from Lat, *bicaHum, chelih from 
Lat. ■■ ■ ■‘IT. ea/' from Lat 

calca I. ■■ '■ ■■ ■ ■ ■..* ■ ■ ' ■ ' nz, LaL-Bom. 

Mem. im Ahd., '^. .V2.^ 
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In Italy the Lat. vino- has spread .through all dialects. Cf. 
Umbr, vin% Osc, Yiinikiis = Vinidus, Volsc. viniu The vine itself 
has been certainly traced in the lake-dwellings of the Po long 
before any Greek immigrations (Helbig, loc. cit.^ p. 18); and 
though in ancient sacrificial ritual offerings arc made of milk and 
not of wine (Hehn, p. 65), this only shows, the priority of milk 
as a drink, which is indisputable in our view also. 

While, then, the assumption that it was through the Greeks that 
wine became known to the Italians is not required on any grounds 
whatever drawn from the history of culture, it is from the point 
of view of language by no means admissible. On the contrary, the 
idea that Lat. vtnum is a loan-word from the G. Fotvo<? is opposed 
by most serious phonetic difficulties, on which 0. Weise (Die Griech, 
W. im^ Lat.^ p. 127) has rightly insisted. 

Virkum (from *vPno or "^vet-no) rather attaches itself to virtue 
vi-men^ vi-tex, and — exactly like the G. Fot-vos—to the Indo-G. root 
veij “ to twine,” so that vinio means first “creeper,” then “ fruit of 
the' creeper,” finally “ drink made from the fruit of the creeper.” 
What V. Hehn (p. 467) alleges against the possibility of this 
development of meaning is shipwrecked by G. dtvr}i which in 
Hesiod means “vine,” but in later language — otvo«.* 

But if we are on the one hand warranted in thinking that the 
equation '^;^?^^m=Fotvo?is due to primeval affinity, yet on the other 
we share the suspicions expressed by V. Hehn against the assump- 
tion that wine was used in any prehistoric epoch of the Indo- 
European peoples. We, too, are of opinion that the cultivation of 
the vine implies a stage of settled life which it is impossible to 
ascribe to the Indo-Emopeans with the semi-nomad habits which 
they had not only in prehistoric but in the earliest historic 
times. Under these circumstances there seems to me to be only 
one possibility logically left open : the Greeks and Italians must 
have made the acquaintance of the vine in its wild state, and 
therefore in its original home. 

On closer inspection we find that the equation vinum « Foti/os is 
not confined to the Greeks and Italians, but is shared by all the 
peoples that have or had their roots in the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula. This holds of Albanian, the last linguistic remains of 
Illyrian, whei;e the vine is called vcwf, ver^^ a word which is not 
due to borrowing from the Latin (G. Meyer, Alb. Gr.y p. 104; 
Grober, Grundrm d. rom. ' Phil. t i. 810); it holds, further, of the 
Armenian gini Hubsclxmann, A. p. 26); and the, 

ancients (Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus ap. Eustath.; cf. Zeuss, Die 
Deutschen und die Nachharet^ p. 259) expressly assume that the 
Armenians were akin to the Phrygians, who again are designated 
oTToiKOL T<ov ®p<^kSjv (cf, ch. xiv.) . Horo belongs, too, the Thracian 
ydvo9 {Suid.f i. 1. 1071) probably, if we may venture to regard it as 
an error in writing for *ylyo^ (*FAos), 

* Of, further in Hesych, btiiVf finiv * rijv &fiirf\oy and 

(Ffj-d) * iyaSfySpdia (wild vine). 
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Again, a second designation for wine, and for unmixed wine, 
seems to cling to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, i.e.^ the 
G. (first in Archilochus, Bergk, fr. 78), with which are con- 
nected : Macedonian KaXi^os, Thracian ^tXai {Orient, u. Ocdd,^ ii. 721, 
and P. de Lagarde, Ges. A6A., p. 279), and possibly a Sabine 
“ wine,” which may be inferred from the Lat. Falemm ayer,* the 
land of wine famed in antiquity (author, K, Z.y xxx. 484). 

Like language, tradition also carries us to the districts north of 
Hellas proper as the starting-point of the ancient cultivation of 
the vine. In the earliest times {11., ix. 72 ; Od,, ix. 196) Thrace is 
designated as the principal place for the export of wine ; and, 
according to the tradition of the ancients, the cult of Dionysus was 
spread over the whole of the north of the Balkan Peninsula, even 
amongst the wildest Thracian tribes. 

Finally, on the question of the original home of the vine we can 
appeal to the unprejudiced investigations of natural science. It is 
A. Grisebaoh, perhaps , the greatest authoijity on the geography of 
plants, who in his work, Die Vegetation der Erde, i. 323 — certainly 
without any reference to historic research by means of philology, 
for his aversion to it is well known — expressly designates the dense 
forests of the Pontus and Thrace up to the Danube, a district 
particularly rich in creeping plants, as the original home of the 
vitis vinifera. However, I adduce this argument last because I 
am well aware that other distinguished naturalists regard the vine 
as indigenous to other districts, especially to the south of the 
Caucasus, between the Caucasus and the Black Sea, or between 
the Caucasus and the Hindu Kush (c/. De Candolle, KuUwpJlanzm, 
p. 236,/, and Ferd. Cohn, Die Pjlanze, p. 298); and because, as 
far as I can see, no conclusive argument has been produced by 
naturalists in favour of the one argument or the other. But, apart 
from this, the facts given above entitle us, I believe, to draw the 
following conclusions : — 

The Greeks and Italians made the acquaintance of the vine in 
a prehistoric epoch in which they still dwelt along with the 
peoples of the northern Balkans, the Illyrians, Thracians, Maoe- 
. donians, and the Armenians, who subsequently migrated to Asia. 
They designated it by a formation in -no- from the root vei, “ to 
twine” {*voi-no, *vei-no), which root occurs amongst the other 
Indo-Europeans as well. The scene of this is probably to be placed 
to the north of the Balkan Peninsuli^ where the cult of Dionysus 
is testified to from the oldest times. As the Greeks and Italians 
gradually separated from their brother-nations, and left them in 
the north, the vine (from the grape of which a finer drink was 
continually produced, as life became more settled and fixed) may 
have spread further and further over the Balkan and Apennine 
peninsulas, following the footsteps of the ’ groups of tribes which 
still held together. In these peninsulas it was found on the one 

* W. Deccke (Die Falisher, p. 22,/., Strassburg, 1888) iuterprets the 
names FaUrii and Falisci as dwellers in towers or on pile-buildings (Lat./aZa, 
* * wooden scaffolding *'). 
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hand by the Phenician traders, on the other by the Greek colonists ; 
though they doubtless were able to instruct, the natives on many 
points in the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
drink. 

When and where the Semites first came in contact with the vine, 
what is the relation of Hebr. ja^in : Arab, and ^Ethiop. wain — a 
stock of words in which Assyrian and Babylonian have no share* 
— what was the relation of the primeval Egyptian viticulture to 
the Semitic—these and others are open questions, to answer which 
is beyond the limits of this book {cf. F. Hommel, above, p. 98). 

We have now to dwell for a few words on the two already men- 
tioned drinks which the Indo-Iraniau peoples share, the s4rd 
{Jmra) and s&ma {haoma). As to the composition of the former we 
know nothing. 'The St Petersburg Dictionary gives as the 
meaning “divine drink,” “brandy.” It is noteworthy that both 
the Tatario and the East Finnish languages have a term for beer 
with a very similar sound: Wog. mrat Wotj. and' Syr j. «wr, Ung. 
wr, Tsoher. ara^ Tatar, sra (Ahlqvist, p. 61). 

Touching the soma — which is conceived by both peoples, not 
only as a drink but also as a god who grants to both peoples 
abundance of wealth and posterity, and is most intimately 
connected with the cults of both peoples (Spiegel, Die Arische 
Feriodet p. 168, ff .) — careful botanic researches Have been made at 
the instigation particularly of R. Roth {Z. d. D. M. G.y xxxv. 680- 
92) on the mountains of the Hindu-KusK and in the valleys .of 
the Oxus by both Russians and Englishmen for the representative 
on earth of the divine soma plant {yam hrahmdnah vidufp^ “ which 
the priests know ”), but for which the modem Hindus and Pafsees 
use various substitutes.’ It was hoped that in this way, a safe 
datum might be obtained for the question as to the original Indo- 
Iranian home. Unfortunately, however, all the investigations as 
-yet undertaken have , failed to produce , any tangible result {cf, on 
this, Max Miiller, Biographies of Words and the Home of the Arvos. 
p. 222, jf.) 


* A?syr. “wine,” according to a communication from P, Hommel, ia 
only established in the late national lexicons, and is certainly a loan-word 
from Aramaic-Hebrew. Wine in Assyrian is kardnu (G. kipoivoy). The 
Semitic Icarmu, “vineyard,” gupim, “vine,” Hnahu^ “grape,” still have the 
general meanings of “arable-land,” “stock,” “fruit,” in Assyrian and Baby-- 
Ionian {<f. P. Hommel, JHs Syrachgeschicha. Stellmw des BaMonisch’ 
Assyrischm), 
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That the Indo-Europeans even before their dispersion, wherever 
their home may’ have been, no longer went about in paradisaical 
nudity, is shown by the root ves, “to clothe,” which runs through 
nearly all the languages. of our family of speech, and has given 
birth to numerous terms for clothes and clothing oneself in those 
languages (Sans. vdsmaUt vdsanay vdsPra^ vdsdna^ Zend vaii\ 
vanhctna^ va8tr^a^ G. Ii/i/v/w, etyita, Lat. vestis^ vestiO) Goth. 

gavasjan, &c,). The opposite conception of nudity is designated 
by the equation : Sans, nagndy O.S. nagiiy Lith. nugaSy Lat. n-ddui 
(*nogv-ido)y Goth. nagapSy O.I, nocht. 

That a cattle-breeding people such as the Indo-Europeans were 
did not fail to utilise the skins of their slaughtered cattle, and of 
the wild animals they killed in the chase, is readily understood, 
and is expressly testified, as regards the northern Indo-Europeans; 
the Britons, and Teutons, by Csesar {JB. <?., v. H, vi. 21) and 
Tacitus {Germ.y c. 17). The^- Goths had’ become so habituated 
to thi§ clothing of hides that no sooner did they., get back, from 
the Roman court, where they did not dare to appear in their 
national garb, than they once more wrapped themselves in their 
sheep-skins (aS^ts Iv tois ilat j Beckmann, Beitf, Z. G. d, 

Erf.y V. 1. 26). The clothing of sheep-skins thus expressly testi- 
fied to in the case of the- Goths can be traced back to the earliest 
recorded Teutonic times. In agreement with Csesar (“German! 

pellibuB aut parvis renonum tegimentis utuntur ”), Sallust 
puts down the renones as the national garb of the Teutons 
(“ German! intutum renonibus corpus tegunt” and “vestes de 
pellibus renones vooantur ”). That this word has nothing to do 
with O.N. h/reinny “ reindeer,” is well known. I take renones to be 
for — for the initial w, scarcely pronounceable to Latin 

lips, may or must have been- simplified to r — and identify it with 
G. vren in TroXvpjotp/es, Sans. draTpa and vpi- in dpijv, dpi/os, dpveid?. 
In Greece, too, sheep-skins were called apyaKlB^^.^ 

* A stem *vrm-in is also indicated by G, ipy-tl-tri. 
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For in Greece, too, tribes left behind by the advance of 
culture, and the lower strata of society, long remained faithful to 
the original dress of hides. Thus in Phocis and Euboea garments 
of pig-skin continued to be worn (Paus., viii. 1. 5); the Ozolian Locri 
wrapped themselves in untanned hides (Paus, x. 38. 3),; herdsmen 
helots, and slaves wore the so-called kdiSepa (J. Milller. Privat 
altert, p. 396). ^ ^ v > 

Language, too, offe:^ numerous pieces of evidence for the 
presence of the original dress of skins: Goth, snaga, “garment," 
is^ compared with much probability by A. Bezzenberger with G. 
i/axos, “fleece" (Karw-va/oy, “a slave’s garment’’); the Teutonic 
stock, Goth, paida {ga-paiddn, ^3retv), O.H.G. pheit^ O.S. peda 
agrees exactly with^G. ^atr^, garment of goat-skin;’’ the g! 

crt-(n;-pa, atro Sepfidroiv crvppairroiievy) is obviously 

a reduplicated formation (c/, n-^y-py) : or€s, “ swine ’’ (cf. the above 
cited passages of Pausanias); G. a-Kevy, “clothing," belongs to the 
same root as G. tr/cS-ros, Lat. scii-twn, “ leather ; ’’ indeed, we need 
have no hesitation in connecting even the G. ttZ-ttA-o-s itself and 
the Lat palhwn (*pfnJo) with the pan-European equation, Lat 
pelha = 0. H. G. /<^l. 

That a way was found out at an early time of making the stiff 
leather soft and supple by means of various manipulations is 
probable m itself ; thougli the terms for tanning diverge in the 
vanous languages (Sans, mid, G, Stfdv, Lat. depsere — a loan — 
Germ gerhen*). The primitive methods of an early tannery are 
depicted by Homer (II., xvii. 389, f.):— 

G)S S OT avyp ravpoio y0oos p-eyakoio ^oeiyv 
XaouT-iv 8<xyj rayveiv, p.€$vov<Tav &Xoi{fnp 
Be^aptyoL ^ apa rdlyc Siaardprei ravvovtn 
KVxXdd*, d<f>ap 8c Tc iKpas i/3y, Svyti 8e t dXoujlyn, 

TToXXaiv iXxdpTMy • TttWat Sc tc vcura ScaTrpo. 

A joint tem for leather is possessed by the Celtic and Teutonic 
toques: O.H.G., ledar ^O.L lethar (*le-tro ; Lat. aldltaX). 

Indo.Europea,ns were by no means limited to the 
skins of animals for making clothes. 

In addition to tenning, two other primeval modes of preparing 
mteri^s can ^ detected, felting arid plaiting. The fomeL-the 
^ of kying the wool of sheep or other woolly animals in layers 

OM fat converting it by means of the glutin- 

ous fat into a compact mass, and finally pressing and fuUing it— 

stoS^^'^That Turko-xltaric 

stock. That It WM however, known to the Indo-Europeans also 

G equation (confined, indeed, to^Europe) 

G. wtAo., “felt," Lat. pUlem, O.H.G., A O.i, plmi.f ■ ^ ^ 
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The art of plaiting, however, proved more important and more 
pregnant of results in the case of the Indo-Germanio family of 
peoples and languages, Here nature may have played the part of 
instructress to man, for twining plants and the interlacing twigs 
of trees must have directed primitive man to this important art. 
The Indo-Germanic root for it is as the following combina- 
tion clearly shows: G. itXckw, Lat. plecto, O.H.G. JlihtUy O.S. 
pletd, plesti (plelct-y root preql)^ Sms. prapnay “plaiting, basket- 
work ” (c/ also Sans, rdjjuy “ cord, rope ” : Lith. rezffu, “ plait ”). 

The art of plaiting, however, as I have shown at greater 
length in my Handelsgeschichte und Warenkun^ey contains within 
itself, in embryo, the art of weaving and also of spinning : “ If the 
latter springs from the art of producing braids of hair, bands, and 
such things by simple twisting, and without using a cross-thread, 
the former most suggests the art of the basket-weaver, who in his 
craft has learnt to employ the cross-thread. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible to draw the line sharply, either historically or 
technically, between spinning and weaving on the one side and 
plaiting on the other. The inhabitants of most of the South Sea 
Islands understand perfectly well how to use a loom, but not to 
spin ; they use strips of bark for weaving.” 

After these preliminary technical remarks we betake ourselves 
to the terminology of weaving and spinning in the Indo-Germanio 
languages, in the hope of obtaining some data for answering the 
question, how far the Indo-Europeans had developed the two arts 
before their dispersion.* 


A. Weaving. 

The following groups of etymologically corresponding words, 
arranged according to the frequence of their occurrence, may be 
distinguished ; — 

1. Indo-G. vi (vei) : Sans, vd, “ weave ” (c/, Whitney, Ind. Gr.f 

p. 266), ^tUy “woof,” 4mdy “flax,” G. ■^-rptov, “warp” ("weaving 
instrument,” c/. vrj-rpo-Vy “distaff” ; v€(o), d-Fw-ros, “wool” (“ weave- 
able cf.Xv-ro-^y “ looseable ”), Lith. wd-rasy "spider,” O.H.G. wd-t, 
O.N. vd-d (woven), “ raiment,” Lat. . “ wrap, cloth,” Also 

Xndo-G. *vdjetiy Sans, vdy-atiy “ he weaves,” O.S. siifvi-tOy “ linen,” 
svila, “ cord,” na^vojy “ lioiatorium,” O.l.fi-g-’im, “ weave” (?). 

2. Indo-G. vehh : Sans. Urnor^dbUy “ wool- weaver ” = “ spider,” 
iZend uhday “ woven,” Pamir D. wafy M, Pers. hdfaniy Osset. 
wafuuy “ weave ” (Tomaschek, Pamir I)., if, 124,/.), G. v<fia(v<a, 

can be explained as being from pil-deus (sallere from *8alderei qf> above, 
p. 293). 

* Plaiting, spinning, and weaving are treated of by V. Hehn, pp. 460,/., 
480-83. lu addition to the linguistic errors of this scholar, noticed above on 
p. 294, note, the following require correction: O.S. a4UM, “woof” ^G. 
avrlovy O.H.G, repa, " vine Goth, skaitda-raip, O.S. Upa, Lith. lepa, 
"lime-tree” ; G. \4veiVy O.H.G. loUffty “bark,” Lat. Zwmwi(“ indubitably ”) : 
Russ, and Pol. hjkoy " bark,” and others. These, amongst other things, 
occasion the low opinion V. Hehn has of Indo-Germanic weaving. 
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vj>avrucfl^ vtfKurtoy v<f>a<n^f O.H.G. toebaiiy A.S. wefarij 

O.N. vefay weave,” O.K veftry veptr, “woof,” A.S. we/i, . tfec., 
M-H.G, wifty “ fine. thread,” A. S. wejly O.H.G. wefely “woof.” 

3. G. KpcKo), “weave,” Kip/o/, “weaver,” Kpotaj, “woof,” KcpKts, 
“shuttle,” O.S. kromoy “loom” (Benfey, O.W., ii. 316). 

4. G. arrofiaty “ weave ” (*n/r-JofMii)y dvriop, “ a portion, of the 

loom ” (Sta^oftai, inorganic ^ lite cr<f>(iC(i} by the side of cr<^dTTo), 
Buurfm, do-fia), Sans. dtka (expressly termed “ woven,” vyutdy in 
the Eigveda) = Sans, adhhi “garment.” The Alb. endy 

indy “weave,” is regarded by G. Meyer as an early loan from G. 
dvriovy Mod. G. dvri {Betl. PhU. W,y No. 7, 1887). I had com- 
pared it — erroneously — with Lith, dmtiy “ weave,” aud/iniasy “ web ” 
\avd from *and ?). 

6. Lat. texOy textor, textv/ray text/rinumy tilay “ warp,” suh-Ummy 
“woof,” O.S. tahitiy “weave,” (irpShuy “warp,” tHkalijy “weaver;” 
though phonetically it is more probable that the Lat. texo 
is to be connected with Sans, takshy “prepare artificially” 
(F. Miklosich, Lex Palwoslav.\ 1016), while the fundamental 
meaning of O.S. tHkatiy “to weave,” is preserved in iHk-witiy “ thrust 
in ” (Miklosich, Et, IT., p. 368). 

6. G. TttTnys, ip--, “ cover, woven,” Mod. Iran, tahy “ spin, weave ” 
(Mod. Pers. idftahy tdftiky tiftik; cf. Tomaschek, ii. 142). Never- 
theless it would be possible that in rdirqs we have actually 
a Homeric loan-word from Iranian civilisation {cf> poBov : 0. 
Pers. *vavday Xdpiov : Mod. Pers. Idleh^ a-dvBaXov : Mod. Pers. 
sandat). 

Looking back at the equations just discussed, it seems to me to 
follow with great probability, especially from Nos. 1-4, that even 
in the original language termini for weaving as distinguished from 
plaiting had been developed ; and this allows us to infer that some 
advance had been made in the art. ' This advance — which lead to 
the differentiation of the linguistic expressions for weaving and 
plaiting— can only have consisted in the discovery of a primitive 
apparatus designed to facilitate the preparation of the raw' material 
for the weaver, male or female. If we examine' the terminology of 
the loom in the Indo-Germanic languages — I have given it in its 
main outlines in HandeUgeschichte und Warenkundcy i. 172, 
we are struck by the frequent employment of the root Bid to 
designate not only the loom as a whole, but also the^warp^ and. 
finally the weaver himself (of. G. loro's, “loom,” ’onyywuv, “warp,” 
Lat. Btameny Lith. staklesy “loom,” O.N. vefaiadry Sans. 
“weaver”). From this we may infer that the oldest Indo- 
Germanic weaving apparatus stood upright, and the person w’eavihg 
worked standing {Ufrop ^otp(<o-^at),. a conclusion to which Ahrens 
had come from a comparison of the Greek and Italian loom with 
the ancient Norwegian, without reference to philology (Pkilologusy 
XXXV. 386, jf.). 

More I do not for the present venture to infer on philological 
pounds about the Construction of the most ancient form of weav- 
ing apparatus. If we might trust the further conclusions of the 
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scholar juet meritioned, we should include amongst the features of 
the oldest form of loom, sti^etohing the warp with whorls, weaving 
out and thickening the web with the trirdOr), W.e may remark 
further that in the Finn languages the essential elements of the 
piimitiye weaving apparatus, the woof and warp, as well as. a kind 
of weaver’s spool (really a rod with which, the woof is thrust into 
the interstices of the warp) have native names (Ahlqvist, ibc. citt 

p. 86). 

B. Spinning. 

1. 6. viui (vT^$(Of injdCii vrjfxoj vQcrts, vgrpov), Lat. neo 

{nSmeTif n^us), “spin,” 0. 1, snimaire, “spindle,” snim, “spinning” 
{B. B., xi 91), O.H.G. ndan, “ sew,” Goth, neplay “ needle,” &c. The 
same change of meaning occurs in lith. werpii, “ spin,” warpste, 
“spindle'”: G. paTn-w (F^tt-^o)), “sew.”* The Indo-Germanic root 
of the G. veto, ewTj was snS {ni)j and .literally meant “ to plait,” as 
is shown by Goth, 87 idrj 6 , “ basket,” O.H.G, smior, “ cord, band,” 
O.L sndiAe, “ thread,’’ <fec. There was also a root anei (nei) — like vei 
by the side of W — which is preserved in O.S. ni-ti, nista, “ thread,” 
and Sans. “ apron ” (“ something spun ”) j c/. W. Schulze, 

jST. xxvii. 426. 

2. Sans. Jhart, “to spin,” Modern Pers. Jca/rttnaki “web for 

spinning,” Pamir D. irt (Tomaschek, ii. 77), I. cerUey “glomus” 
(A J?., ix. 88). The original meaning “to plait” appeai^s in 
Sans, kata (c/. also “fasten together”), Lat. crdtis^ G. 

KopraXo^if kv/>to?, Goth, haii/rda^ Lith. hrdtaif “zither,” Pr. hortOy 
“ hedge.” 

3. O.S. predeno, “ vrjpa,^^ preMicat Bpindle,” Lett. prSaty 

“ spin with the spindle.” Fick (ii.® 689) regards “ twist ” as the 
fundamental meaning, from which comes Lith. ^dtidas, “nape of 
the neck.” 

4. Although preservefd, as .a verb and in the sense of neo^ only in 
the Teutonic Goth, ^innarif &c., still this verb is implied by a 
large stock of words which must start from the fundamental mean- 
ing of “ spun thread.” They are G. mjvLoVf “ the thread of the 
woof rolled on the spool ” (*p^->yo), Lat, pan/mis, “ cloth {*p^-no), 
Qoth./a?ia, “ cloth,” O.S. opona {*pon-)* This gives a verbal form, 
ipen ; pen, the oldest meaning of which, “ to plait,” is retained in 
the Lith. pinii, plnti. 

6. Finally, a lost verbal root, req or re%, “ to spin,” seems to me 
to be implied in G. dpxdvi; * to <|^ riv crn^pova iyKaTajrXiKOvcri 

Bia^ofievdi (Hesych), dpKv$, “net,” and dpcl^vi?, “ spider,” which I 
connect with the Teutonic term for the distaff, O.N. rokkr, OiH.G. 
roccho (^rttkka from *rukna, ^rug-na = ipKdvrf). O.H.G. rocch, “coat,” 
ifec., naturally belongs' here (cf. pqnnm : mplov). Cf», further, 
KX-<aff<a, “ spin ” ; Lat. cohs, “ distaff.” 

Beviewing the terminology of spinning in the Indo-Germanic 

* In Sanskrit, vchpas, “ treachery, artifice,” belongs here. Analogue is G. 
KiiTTv/tfL udcor'vpa, “^leather sole,” “plotting, intrigue” : #uo, “sew” (Osthoff, 
if. r., iv. 139). 
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languages it is impossible to doubt — especially when one compares 
it with the terminology of weaving as set forth above — that seritfs 
of words, identical in form and meaning, and running through 
the whole, or nearly the whole, family of languages, like the 
derivatives of the roots and velh are absent. The meaning 
of “plaiting” coexists with that of ‘ “spinning,” and possesses 
infinitely more vitality in these words than was the case with 
terms for weaving. The inference is that the need of distin- 
guishing the art of spinning from that of weaving arose later 
than the desire to find dilferent linguistic expressions for weaving 
and plaiting. 

Nevertheless the primeval period, even, may have discovered 
the instrument which constitutes the first stage in the advance 
from plaiting to spinning — the spindle. This seems to follow 
from the equation : Sans, tarhi (Vedic), Iran, s-tarhh (Pamir D.; 
Tomaschek, Ceni/ralas. St'ud,^ ii. 77), G. arpaKTos, Alb. tUvr, “spin.” 
Anyhow, the names for spindle which it contains are of extreme 
antiquity. The root on which they are based, Urq ( = Lat. torq'ueOf 
“twist”), is altogether lost in Indo-Iranian, and in Greek only 
preserved with a final labial (rpen-to, “ turn ”). Further, the mean- 
ing of the suffix -TO- in the G. A-rpaK-ro^ (from *s7)yt^q-to) is 
ancient, for it cannot mean “that which is turned round together” 
— that gives no sense — ^but must mean “turning round together” 
(cf. “enduring;” Brugmann, Grundriss^ ii. 205,/;).^ 

It is noticeable, even though it carries no great weight, that 
the name for whoirl is in many languages transparently formed 
from the root vert, “to twist” : Sans, vartana, vartnld, Lat. vei'ti- 
cillm, O.S. vreteno, M.H.G, wirtil, I. fertas. 

Touching the material for spinning and weaving no doubt is 
possible, and we can accordingly trace these arts in their essential 
features back to the primeval period of the Indo-Germanio world!’ 
Inasmuch as the sheep was known to the Indo-Europeans —-Sans. 
dvi, G, ots, Lat. ovis, Lith. avns, O.S. ovica, Goth, avi-, O.H.G. 
ouwi; and as its wool has identical names in all Indo-Germanic 
languages~—Sans. Unjd (*vl-nd), G. XSvos, Lat- Idna {ylnd), vellm 
(*fe/-no), Lith. wilna, O.S. vldna, GoGx, yvlla, Cymr! gulan, Armen. 
geK-man and, finally, as all Indo-Germanic peoples are familiar 
with the preparation of wool when they first make their appear- 
ance in history, there is no reason to deny the primeval Indo- 


/• * ooA\ analogy is offered, according to Bezzenberger in his Beitrdge 
lunUamental meaning of G. iiKaKdrv (Lith. lenktuvL “mel,” 
lenkk, bow, bend, incline ”), 

+ The root is vel, and I will take the opportunity to' point how it can, 
on tiio root-determinative theory, be grouped with other roots of related 
meaning : — 


vei, “weave,” Sans. vA, vdyati. 
ve-bh, “weave,” O.H.G, mban, &c. 
ve-s, “to clothe," Sans, vaa, &c. 
ve-l, “wool,” Lith. wiZwa, &o. 


In 

VO 


the reverse order, and with vowel increase, the combination of sounds ve or 
would appear in ov4, “ sheep,” Lat. ovia, &o. 
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Germanic period of this textile material, in spite of certain technical 
difficulties raised by its mode of preparation. The history of flax 
and hemp has been handled above (oh. v.). The word for flax is 
identical in all the Indo-European languages of Europe, and is due 
to primeval connection. As early as Tacitus {Germ.^ 17) linen 
garments were known amohgst the Teutonic women, and this is 
confirmed by Pliny {Hist Nat, xviii. 1. 2). 

So, too, Cmsar (J9. (?., iii. 13), mentioning the hide-sails of the 
Veneti, expressly insists that it -was not “propter lini inopiam 
atque eius usus inscientiam ” that the sails were made of hides. 

In Homer, again, the Parcm, who spin the threads of fate, were 
conceived as spinning flax, not as in later times wool : — 
vcTTepov aijrc to, Trctorerat acro'a ot Atcra 
y€ivofiiv<^ iTre^nrjcre Xiv^, ore fitv 

It, therefore, appears to me an arbitrary assumption on the 
part of V. Hehn that this Xwov must have been first imported 
from Asia, or that \lvov properly meant not flax but bark 
{Kulturpflanzeifi^ p. HI; cf. above,* p. 294, note). We may, how- 
ever, admit that when the Greeks had entered their new home, 
which was not well adapted for growing flax, the use of flax gave 
tvay to that of wool {Handehge&chichte und Warmlcunde, i. 191). 

I think, therefore, we have a right to conceive the materials 
used by the Indo-Europeans for clothes (several equations for 
which we have already come across*) as made out of linen as well 
as from wool, at any rate in the case of the European branch. 

The question now remains for discussion whether anything 
can be ascertained as to the shape and nature of Indo-Germanio 
clothing. As we must assume that with change of abode and 
climate it soon altered and necessitated new expressions; and 
further, inasmuch as an enormous amount of borrowing took 
place between the nations, both of modes of dress and of the 
names for them — for fashion inclined to change in ancient as well 
as in modern times — it may seem as though it would be impossible 
to carry our investigation into matters of detail. 

For all that, I believe the essential features of Indo-European 
costume, at least, can still be traced. 

The locus clasdeus as to Teutonic costume is, as is well known, 
the much disputed and, unfortunately, highly disputable 17th 
chapter of the Germania. \ The most important clauses run: 
“Tegumen omnibus sagum fibuja aut si desit spina, oonsertum : 
cetera intecti totos dies iuxta fooum atque ignem agunt. Locupletis- 
flimi veste distinguuntur, non fluitante sicut Sarmatee ao Parthi 
sed striota et singulos artus exprirnente Neo alius 

* I may add to them: Sans, drdpi, “ mantle,*’ : Lith; drapand, “dress'* 
(F. drop is remarkable, but unexplained), Sans, mdla (Rgv.), “raiment" 
'(according to B, JR, : mldy “ to tan^’?), Lith. mdlas, “fine cloth" (G. paWh, 
“fleece," G. “garment Lith. Idpas, “piece of cloth, patch," O.S; 

platHOt “linen".: O.N^, “mantle" (J. Schmidt). 

t For the literature on this chapter, c/. Baumstark, AmfUhrl. Brlduterung, 

&c.t p. 684, 
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feminis quam viris habitus, nisi quod feminee seepius lineis amicti- 
bus velaiitur eosque purpura variant partemque vestitus superioris 
in. ruanicas non extenduiit, nudse brachia ac lacertos ; sed et 
proxima pars pectoris patet.” 

From this passage we derive the following information : First, 
the mgumi a piece of woollen cloth, fastened with a fibula or thorn, 
was common to all the Teutons. The Gallo-Teutonic word (cf. 
Diefenbach, O.E,) has not yet received an explanation. If it is 
of Teutonic origin, it might belong to the pau-Teutonic/ O.N. 
&egl^ A.S. sege^j O.H.G. ugal (*seg-la\ which, however, is only found 
in another stage of vowel gradation. For the change of meaning 
the statement made by Tacitus (ITut, v. 23) would then be im- 
portant : “Et simul aptte lintres sagulis versicoloribus baud 
indecore pro velis iuvabantur.” That the sagurriy which for the rest 
w'as also worn in Rome, consisted mainly of wool is sho^ by its 
ramifications in the Romance languages : Sp. pr. saya. It. saja, F. 
me, M,H.G. set, O.I. sdi (Diez, p. 280), which all alike stand for 
woollen stuffs. 

Second, whereas the sagum was worn by all, the locupletmimi 
alone were in possession of a tight garment (vestis) fitting close to 
the body. When Miillenhoff translates vestis by “ material for an 
under. garment,” and accordingly assigns it to all Germans, this is 
an assumption which is made by the famous Teutonic antiquary 
on the strength of other considerations not drawn from language 
or the chapter we are concerned with, and in which I am unable 
to follow him. 

Third, the women wear the same costume as the men — this can 
only mean “tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut si desit spina 
oonsertum ” — excepting only that with them more frequently than 
in the case of the men, the place of the woollen sagum was taken 
by the linei amictus. The rest, owing to the obscurity and 
ambiguity of the expression, successfully defies, perhaps forever, a 
completely satisfactory explanation. The passage is usually taken, 
as though partem vestitus superioris were the same as partem 
vestitus superior em^ to mean, that the women wore a sleeveless 
under-garment, a sort of bodice. In opposition to this, Baumstark 
(^oc. cit,j p. 689) inquires : “ Whether vestitus superior is beyond all 
dispute the garment of the upper part of the "^dyj'and could not 
also mean the over-garment^ finally, whether the vestitus {superior) 
absolutely must be . something different from the amihtus ? ” 
Following up this suggestion, and taking vestittis superior as nothing 
hut k variety of expression for the amictus mentioned just before, 
we get a totally different meaning. There is no mention whatever 
of an under-garment in t^ case of the women ; all that is said is 
that they do not continue tlie part in question {partem) of the 
dver-garment {vestitus superioris) into a sleeve as the Roman women 
did.* Anyhow, this affords a better explanation of the exposure of 

* " If the tunic had sleeves, a sleeveless stola was worn over it ; if, on the 
contrary, the under garment was sleeveless, it was usual to wear a stola with 
sleeves over it ” (Guhl und Koner, Zeben der Ghicdien und Hifmerf p, 616). 
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the upper and fore arm and the adjoining portion of the bust, than 
we get on the assumption even of a cut-out garment, over which 
we have to imagine the sagum or lintei wn\ictu& to be worn, How 
considerable a display of feminine charms is meant by the historian 
is shown by the addition of the significant w'ords, “quamquam 
severa illic matrimonia.” 

Be the women's under-garment what it may, in any case we learii 
from Tacitus’ words that the great mass of male Teutons were 
content with the woollen sagv>m^ and otherwise were naked, cetera 
intecti/^ 

Now, this statement of Tacitus agrees in all essential points with 
the most recent conclusions on the most ancient costume of the 
Greeks, especially with the acute observations of F. Studniczka 
{Beitrcige zur Geschichte der altgriechischen Tracht^ Wien, 1886). 
According to them, the costume of the' most ancient Greeks 
consisted of nothing more’ than the of the men ( : 

scarcely originally connected with Lat. loma) and the WwXos (c/. 
above, p, 328) of the women, both woollen garments, and in all 
essential points similar to each other. "Both consist of simple 
pieces of woollen material, manufactured on the primitive weaving 
apparatus; there was absolutely ho cutting out or stitching in 
them ; they were made into garments by being merely wrapped 
round the body and fastened with fibuloey This primitive costume 
was retained ‘longest by the Greek women. Even in Homer a 

woman wears nothing but the -ttcttAo? This appears most 

clearly in the toilette of Calypso (Gd., v. 228, ff .) : — 

■^/Aos S’ <fidvyf poSoSd/cTvXoi ’Hws, 

avTtx’ 6 /i€V ’OSva-o’flis, 

avry S* dpyv^eov ffiSipo^ fxeya h'twro vvp.<j>ri 
XeiTTOV •cat xapC€Vf Trepl Sc td>vr)v fidXer 
KaX^y xpv<rcM;»', K€<f)aX-p 8* KoXvirrpijv. 

This costume survived into historic times in the dress of the 
Spartan girls (illustrated in Studniczka, loc. city p. 7, figs. 2 and 3). 
The over-gaiTnent,. reaching to the feet, is thrown from left tojight 
round the body and fastened at both sides of the- neck. Thus the 
left side of the body is covered, but in such a way that a loop-hole 
is left for the left arm ; on the right the edges hang down without 
meeting. The fpre and upper arm are quite bare, and proxima 
pars pectoris patet (fig. 3). If our conjecture above as to the 
vestitus superior of the Teutonic women is correct, this dress of the 
Spartan girls* affords an illustration to it. Only after their contact 
with Oriental civilisation did the Greeks come to know the linen 
tunic — at first only worn by men — which they designated by the 
Semitic word xtrwr ( — Hebr. Jcetonet; see author’s Handelsgexcliichte 
und Warenhundcy i. 193). Other names for Egyptian and Semitic 
linen stufifs also gradually began to establish themselves m Greece, 

* Ancient monuments afford but little material for deciding the question as 
to the costume of the Teutons in. the times of C^sar and Tacitus, 
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such as the 6$6vaL ( » Hebr. ethiln)^ perhaps also ^Spos : Egypt, 
joaar, “linen’' (Studniozka, loc. cit.f p. 89, or to ^dpat, “to weave,” 

Hesych.*) 

Finally, ancient Italy presents considerable conformity. Firat, 
the toffa ( ; tego^ “ cover ”), which coiresponds to the ( 01 ^ 

rather the TreVXos) and to the sagum of the northern peoples, was 
originally worn here too by men and women without distinction 
(iFoTi., p. 640. 31 : “Toga non solum viri sed etiam feminee 
utebantur”). Further, the tunica {"^ctunica : icetonet) likewise is 
borrowed from Semitic civilisation, and likewise was not an indis- 
pensable garment in antiquity (GelL, N. A., vii. 12 . 3 ; “Viri autem 
Romani primo quidem sine tunicis toga sola amicti fnerunt”). 

See, further, Baumeister, DmhmiiUr^ s.v., toga. 

On a review of these facts it seems extremely probable that the i 

original garment, at any rate of the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanio family, was a piece of woollen or linen material worn 
equally by both sexes (a custom for the existence of which in 
primitive stages of culture there is ample evidence) : that it was, 
in imitation of the hides which were the earliest clothing of man, ! 

thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, and there fastened with 
jihulcc or thorns ; and that originally no under-garment was worn 
beneath it. It is possible that the place of the latter was taken in |i 

the primitive period by a loin-cloth (not mentioned indeed by il 

Tacitus), such as is seen on ancient Greek monuments (Studniozka, I 

p. 31) or in ancient Rome was worn in place of the tunic {cinttus^ ; 

mhligacuHm^ campe&tre). Studniozka has an Attractive conjecture 
(p. 31, n. 10), that the use of trousers which the northern peoples 
affected more and more is connected with this. Their ' discovery, 
at any rate as for as Europe is concerned, seems to be due to the 
Celts, as is indicated by the series oif words, which spread by 
borrowing from west to east: Celt Jraccce, O.N. Srdir, O.H.G. 
hruoh, Russ. hraH. 

As showing that the idea of using a girdle had been developed 
in the primitive period, the equation ; G. ^wwv/ai, Lith. 

jU&ta, “girdle,” O.S. po-jasU^ “^< 0107 ,” Zend ydstd^ “girdled,” is 
important. 

Protection for the feet, again, was early provided. Cf. G. 

Kgrprify Lat. carpisculumf Lith. kiirpe, A.S. hrifelingy O.N. hrijiingr 
(Kluge). An important equation in this respect is : Lith. aUkle^ 

“foot-strap” (also a^tas ) : Zend aothra, “shoe,” aotkrava^ “gaiter ” 

{*aurilQ : Lat. ind-uo^ ex-uo). Coverings for the head havfe already 
been mentioned in part iii. ch. x. 

In this attempt to establish the main features of Indo-Germanic 
costume, we have confined ourselves to a comparison of the noost 
important European peoples, because here the salient facts are 
clearer, and have been more thoroughly investigated than in the 

* With ^iipat ' itpatvfiv, ir'/'t.. — ’XT” brdo, “lioium,”' 

B. ftriWo, Less. Rues. hor-to, “seam, 

border (woven”), O.N. horSi. Bezzenberger, indeed, has compared Lett 
buraa, ittrixu, ‘'nttle sail” (Fick, Vergl. W., ii.® 166). 
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case of the Indo-Irauian peoples (c/. on the Iranians, Geiger, 
Ostiran. K^iltur, p. 224, ff.\ on the Indians, Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben^ j). 261, ff.). It would seem that here we have to do with a 
more advanced stage in the evolution of dress, inasmuch as over 
and under garments here always appear together. But the future 
has yet to bring us a precise account of the history, especially of 
Indian dress, in the most ancient times. 

This chapter suggests various things which require clearing 
up. The history of hairdressing, a matter of great importance in 
manners and customs, might have been, mentioned ; the question 
of the tattooing, of which we have evidence in the case of several 
Indo-Germanic peoples (c/. V. Hehn, p. 18, and above, p. 88), 
might have been discussed, and other ^points. Unfortunately we 
must refrain from entering on these subjects. 

We may remark in conclusion that all sorts of ornaments for the 
decoration of the person may have been discovered in the primeval 
period. An important equation in this connection is Zend minu 
(Sans. ?), G. fiawo^, Lat. w.oniUj O.C. fmviaKr]^, I. muince, O.S. 
monisto, O.H.G. menn% which belong to O.H.G. mana, “mane,” 
Sans. mmydjL “neck,” just as O.S. grivKmj “necklace” t 

^nva = Sans. grivtl, “neck.” The most important material in the 
manufacture of such productions of ^’imitive art may have been 
copper. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DWELLINGS. 

Wagott-Dwellings— Terminology of Wagon -Building — ^Underground HaLita- 

tioiis-Indo-Germanic Huts — ^Their Matennls — Their Oldest Form — Door | 

—Window— Hearth— Stalls. i 

The ancients knew that a great portion of the north of Euroi^e 

was occupied by a semi-nomad population, Avhoae only dwellings j 

were their wagons, on which they conveyed their goods and chattels, h 

wives and children, to fresh settlements and pastures new. This is ^ 

stated most unanimously, with regard to. the east of Europe, about 

the Scyths and ^armatae, whose wagon-life is one of their most i{ 

important ch^-racteristics ; — 

“ Campesfcres melius Sqj'thre, 

Quorum plaustra vngas rite trahunt domos, ■ 

Vivunt et rigidi Getre.” - 

(ffor., e. iii, 24.) 

But the same custom is to be found amongst peoples undoubtedly ' 

Indo-G,ermanic. Thus, the Bastarnse, the first Teutonic tribe to 
make appearance., in history (about b.o, 200), caiTy their wives 

ahot children on wagons with them (Mttllenhoff, D. A., ii. 104, 

So, too, the Suebi could without difl&culty set their dwellings on tlieir 
Wagons, and go off with their herds where they listed. The dwell- 
ings of the Cimhri, w'hich likewise were on their wagons (“ donius 
plaustris impositse ”), were defended by dogs when their owners 
fell (Pliny; f/isf. Nat^ viih-40. 61), &o.* 

After what we have said above (ch. v.) about the unsettled 
mode of life amongst the other Indo-Europeans, and about the 
weakness of the ties that bound them to the soil on which they 
settled, there can he no doubt that the use of w'agons as dwellings 
is a trait from the life of the primeval period which the northern 
tribes preserved. Nor can w'e wonder if we find a tolerably 
extensive terminology for "wagon-building in the original language. 

To say nothing of the fact that nearly all Indo-European languages 

* The most frequent term for the travelling wagon of the north is the Lnt. 
carms, probably itself a liarbarous word (above, p. 263): Cf. 0. 1. cair, O.H. < L 
also ^ 4irl ttjj a^d^ns ffKiivii and Kapaples * ol ^kvBikoX oTkoc 

^uioieiiDacft, In war these cani were used as a defence, carr(iy6. 
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plainly tise the root vegh to ■ designate th^' wagon (Sans. •vUhana^ 
G. oxi?/Aa, oxos, O.H.G. wagan^ O.S, Lith. wdimas^ O.I. fh, 
i^veg-ri)^ we find agreement in the names of the following portions 
of the wagon : — 

AVheel : Lat. ro<a, Lith. rc7<as, O.H.G. rad^ O.I. ro<7t, Sans, rdtlm 
(“wagon”). 

Wheel : Sans, cdkrd, G. ictjkXo?, A.S. hweol {*g6-qld ) — without 
reduplication : O.S, ikolo, O.N. hvSL* 

Axle ; Sans, dltsha^ G. a^wv, a/x-a^a, Lat. axu^ O.H.G. aim, O.S. 
od, Lith. a&zls. 

Nave : Sans. nWbhi, A.S. nafu, O.H.G. naha, 0. Pr. nahis. 

Linoh-Pin: Sans, dni, O.H.G. lun, A.S. lynes, 0. Sax. hmha, 
(Pick, Ji. B., vii. 95). 

Pole : Lat. Um6 (Heicmid), O.H.G. d^hmla, O.N. AS. tlitxl (1). 

Yoke: Sans, yugd, G. ^uyov, Lat. iugum, Goth, O.S. igo, 
Lith. jimgas, Cymr. iou, 

111 this collection, it will be observed, there is no equation for 
the spoke of the wheel (Sans, ard, G. radius. O.H.G. 

s^eihha). The terms for felloe also • diverge, except G. Jrrs, which 
correspond exactly to Lat. (lit. “withy”). Perhaps O.H.G. 
“ felloe ” belongs to O.II.Q. felaxva, “withy” (above, p. 271). 

This indicates that we must conceive the .primitive wheel as being 
without spokes. In the oldest times the only way known of making 
a pair of wheels- was to liew them and the axle-tree connecting 
them all in a piece out of one and the same tree-trunk : and it 
must therefore be regarded as an advance when — obviously before' 
the dispersion — the art of manufacturing the axle-tree separately, 
and of fastening it into ‘thQ.tym2Mniim by means of a linch-pin, was 
discovered. 

The picture we thus get corresponds .to the description given by 
the ancients of the Eomaiij^/cmsirMw .* “ The wheels of the plaxistrum 
have not spokes, but are tympana which are of a piece with the 
axle-tree, and are surrounded by a rim of iron. The axle-tree tunis 
round with the wheels ; for the wheels are fastened by the spindles, 
i.e., the most projecting part of the wheel ” (Probus pn Yirg., Georg,, 
i.). The Teutonic wagon drawn by cattle, which is represented on 
the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, must have been exactly 
the same (c/I, e.g., Felix Dahn, Urgeschichte der germ, und roman. 
Vdlher, ii. 161). . 

The acquaintance of the Indo-Europeans from of old with the 
art of wagon-building may be regarded as a distinctive characteristic 
of this family of peoples, which marks them off alike from the 
neighbouring Finns and the tribes of Turko-Tataric origin. Every- 
thing in the Finn languages relating to the art of wagon-bililding 
is of Slavonic or Teutonic origin (Ahlqvist, Kvltunoorteir, p, 125). 
So, too, according to ^imh^vy {FHmitive Kultur, p. 128), tlie wagon 
has been a foreign invention to the Turks of all times. From 

* The aliort quantity is guaranteed metrically. 
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primeval times the inhabitants of the Asiatic steppes have employed 
the carnal instead to carry on its patient back, tent, wife, and child. 
The Indo-Europeans however, who, as we saw on p. 267, did not 
enjoy the acquaintance of this valuable beast of burden, wdiich is 
wagon and horses all in one, were at an early time driven to invent 
the wagon, a sme qua non of their wandering mode of life. 

Assuming that we may regard the Indo-Europeans during their 
migrations as like the gypsies or ahy other wandering 

people, we are confronted with the further question what their 
habitations- were like when they made settlements — settlements 
which tended to become more and more permanent, the more the 
Indo-Europeans devoted themselves to agriculture. 

Here we have first to speak of the subterranean dwellings, t.e., 
dwellings dug in the earth, the existence of which is recorded 
amongst numerous Indo-Germanic peoples, and which afforded pro- 
tection alike against the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. Such, 
habitations were still known in the Avesta under the name of hiia * 
(: to, dig ”). This word may be the source of the usual term for 
house in modem Persian i^ad^ kadaJi) and in the Pamir dialects 
(jeedy cidi &o.); cf. Tomasohek, Pamir D., ii, 77. We have similar 
statements as to the Phrygians in Vitruv.^ ii. 1. 5. Amongst the 
Armenians, too, Xenophon iv. 5. 24) found KordyaoL otKiat. 

Their entrance was like the opening of a well, widening dowm wards. 
For the cattle, which were also taken below ground, lateral shafts 
w'ere driven. Human beings descended by a ladder,. 

Of the Teutons, Tacitus {Germ. 16) says: “Solent et subterraneos 
specus aperire eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, subfugium 
hiemis et recepteculum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum eius modi 
locis molliunt* et si quando hostis advenit, aperta popiilatur, abdita 
autem et defossa aut ignorantur aut eo ipso fallunt quod quserenda 
sunt.” This statement is further .confirmed by Pliny {Hist. Wat., 
xix. 1. 2): “In Germania autem defossi atque sub terra id opus 
(texendi) agunt ” (above, p. 333). 

The old Teutonic name for this kind of subterranean dwellings 
and weaviiig-rooms was O.H.G, tunc; and to this day tung is the 
name given -in Niirnberg, dung in Augsburg, to a ceUar-like 
weaving-room. J!7ow, as Tacitus expressly speaks of these dwellings 
being covered hyfimua, nothing seems more obvious than to regard 
tuncy “textrina,” as identical with O.H.G. tungay “stercoratio,” 
“manuring” (Wackernagel, Haupts Z.y vii, 128, ff.). Only, on 
closer examination, it seems extremely suspicious that the Teutons 
should designate a kind of dwelling by a word which originally 
meant simply “ excreta ” — manuring was probably not known as 

* Perhaps O.S. “house, hut, tent/' from *kont-jcLy also belongs here. 

It, may be remarked that the Finn name for house is exactly the same as in 
Iranian : Finn koUty Eath. koda, Mordv. kud,- Tsohereni. Jeuda, Is this a case 
of bon’owing? Ahlqvist (p. 103,^./ cf. also above, p. 45) does not 'observe 
this resemblance. Anyhow, the Finn, sauna, Esth, saun, &c,, “subterranean 
dwelling," is genuinely Finn. 
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early as Tacitus (Rautenberg, Frogr.. ^ v.-,--, 1 

not by a derivative from the word. 1 ■ ■ • . ■ , . ' .■ 

reasonable to separate^ as Graff (j^rac/ ■ ' ■ • ■ ‘ 

two Old High German words, tunga^ , 

ing dug in the carth.^’ The latter can be referred to an Indo- 

Gerinanic dJingh-, With 'this we could then connect the hitherto 

unexplained stock of words, G. rdtf>-po<Sf “ trench,” Ta<^os, “ grave, 

OdTTTOi, “dig,” “bury” (*dhngh-Jd)j in’ a perfectly regular manner as 

regards both phonetics and moaning.* O.H.G. Umc would then be- 

equivalent to gruobe, with which it is occasionally synonymous 

(Wackernagel, loc. cit^ p. 131), 

The construction of subterranean dwellings is very frequently 
mentioned as characteristic of the Scythian tribes, f whose comfort- 
able winter life receives idyllic treatment at the hand 'of the poet ; — 

“ Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Ofcia aguut terra, congestag^uo robora totasque 
Advolvere foeis ulmos ignique dedere, ^ 

Hie noctem ludo ducunt et pocula loeti 
Termento atque acidis imitaiitur vitea Sorbis. 

(Virg,, Georg,, iij. 376,/.) 

Of course, the poet of the- metropolis had never visited dwellings of 
this’ kind, the dark side of which is vividly portrayed on the 
strength of modem analogies by V. Helm (p. 471,/.). On the 
contrary, these verses arc a piece of the romance which classical 
writers are so fond of casting over the barbarous north. 

The Greeks also have transmitted several terms for this sort of 
cave-like dwelling (J. Muller, Privataltertilmer, p. 339) : yvTrae, 
yuTTapta, (fnoXtot ( : fallo, “ hiding-place ”), rp&yXai, tnnjXaia. Of 
these yuTra (glossed by Hesychius with KaXy^rj, “hut,” OaXdjxig, 
“room,” and 17 Kara y^v oLK7)crts) recurs in Teutonic^ and with it I 
connect O.N. kofi, “hut,” A.S. cofa, “room,” M.H.G. hole, “stall,” 
cMibisiy “hut” {*gupa). The fundamental meaning will 
then be “ subterranean hole.” Cf. above, Zend kata : Mod. Pers. 
kad, “house.” O.S, Supiste, “cumulus, sepulcrum,” &c., is to be 
kept: separate. 

So much for the subterranean d-wellings of the Indo-Europeans. 
It is, however, beyond the possibilities of doubt that they were 
already acquainted with the beginnings of the art of building huts 
and houses. This is directly indicated by such equations as j Sans. 
daind, Armen, tun, G. 8 o/aos, Lat. domus, O.S, dom'd, O.I. aur-dam, 
“prodomus” : hifiui, Goth, timrjan, “joiner” (but see above, p, 272); 
Sans, pdld, G. KixXid, Lat. cella, Teut. haUa ( : celdre, O.H.G. helan)’, 

* Cf, Curfcius, Grdzf, p. 502; .L Schmidt, Foe., i. 164, Schade {Ahd. W.) 
compares time and dilngcr : Lith. dehkii„ “cover,” which is phonetically 
possible, but does not give the characteristic sense to tunc, “subterranean 
dwelling,” Avhich our cxidanation does, 

f 5^ Toiis Kipptpiois TTpocroiHUP (pntrt ai^robs Harayelois oiKfais 

otKfty, hs Kahovoriv apyiWas (Strabo p, 851). 

''ApyeWa * otKnyo- MaKeSouiKhv, Swep deppah'oVTes Xot/ovrai (Suidas). Cf. L. 
Diefenbacli, 0, JS., i». 91. 233',/. 
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Zend dvaremf “door,” Armen, rfwm, G. Ovpa, hat, fores (also /orum\ 
O.S. dviri ’“door” {dvorit=forum)f Lith. durys, Goth. dad,rj 0.1. 
dorus (Sans, dvdr- (?); cf. above, p. 108,/.); Sans, dta^ Zend dithya, 
Lat. antoBj “ door-pOsts.” Further, .two pan-Indo-European roots 
are 'Unanimously used in the original sense of. “cover” to afford 
designations for the house (and roof). Tlius, root steg^ teg, Lat. 
tego : G. qr^o?, rtyo^Sf O.I. teg, Lat. tectum, 0,!N. J)u4, Lith. stdgas ; 
and also a root qleit, qlit-=0. Sax, hUdan, “cover,” “shut” : Goth. 
hleiyra, “hut” (O.N. hli}, “door”), O.S. Ueti, “domus, cavea,” I, 
clothe, “roof” {cliath, “crates”). Perhaps G. nXicrlg, kXio-lov, 
K\t<nds, “ hut, tent,” also belongs here.* 

As, however, it is obvious that most of these expressions are just 
as applicable to marble halls as wooden huts, and that they accord- 
ingly tell us nothing of the nature of the Indo-European house, we 
must look for other means of information if we wish to be more 
precise. 

Now, I believe that with regard to the most ancient Indo-European 
houses two positions can be established, first that the materials of 
/Which they were built consisted merely of wood, basket-work, and 
loam, and not of stone ; next, that the most usual, if not the most 
ancient form, at any rate of the European hut, was circular. 

Turning our attention first to the former point, we find that the 
facts are naturally simplest and most transparent in the case of the 
northern peoples. According to the statement of Tacitus {Germ. 
16), the Teutons were ignorant of the use of bricks and mortar : 
“Materia ad omnia utuntur inform! et citra speciem aut delec- 
tationem.” Similarly, Jtferodian says (vii. 2) of Maximinus : “ He 
burnt down (anno 234) the whole district (of the Alemanni, Chatti, 

Hermunduri) for the firereadily consumed whole dwellings, 

as owing to the absence of stone and bricks they are -made entirely 
of wood,” <kc. {cf Bauinstark, Ausf. Erl, i. 566). Basket-work, too, 
was employed, as linguistic evidence indicates. Thus, in Old 
High German, want, “ wall,” stands by the side of Goth, vandus, 
“withy,” in Gothic itself the wall is called mddjm (O.N. veggr), 
which, coming from "^vofU’S, may belong to the root vei {fv^feti) 
mentioned in the previous chapter on p. 329, with the original 
meaning in this case of “ plait.” f Again, we ought perhaps not to 
separate, as Kluge' (A'e. If.*) does, Goth, laufs, “leaf,-' «to., and the 
O.H.G. louha, “hut, tent, roomy” which has found its way into 
Middle Latin {laupid) as well as into the Komance languages 
(Lomb. loUa, It. loggia)] cf. Rautenberg, loc. cit,, p. 11. .The 


Goth 


after Curtiua, 


.t ■ ■■■ • ■ 'r.\ T. ■ factharmoniscs 

with' .. - SI I i I ■ ■ the triumphal 

colnmn of Marcus Aurelius (P. Dah.n, Urgcschickte, ii. 172) are obviously made 
pf basket-work at the upper end. ThC Lat, iexo occurs in the same sense as 
the root vei would here be used. Cf. Ovidj Fmti, vi. 261, of the moat ancient 
temple of Vesta ; — 


Qure nunc sere vides, stipula tunr tpcta videres, 
Et paries lento vimiiie textus erat.” 


I 
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straw-roof is mentioned by Pliny {Hut. Hetty xvi. 36, 64) as a 
peculiarity shared by all the northern peoples : “ Tegulo earum 
harundinum domus suas septentrionales populi operiunt, durantque 
cevis tecta talia,” 

What indirectly proves that stone buildings were unknown to 
the Teutons is the fact that nearly all terms relating to this now 
art are derived from the Latin. A reference to the collections in 
W. Franz (Lat^rom. Eleniente im AWiochd., Strnssburg, 1884) will 
here suffice. Cf. O.H.G. milra = milrusy degal — tegula* moi'tere.^^ 
mortariuniy pfost^^poatu, phtlari—pilaritiSy turri — iurrisy scintala 
scandiday pforzih^^porticiUy cJialch<=> calx, &c. In the year 356, 
indeed, Julian found amongst the Alemanni, between the Rliein 
and the Main, whole villages built on the pattern of the Boman 
villa (F, Dahn, Urgeachichte, i. 66, from Ainm. Marc.), 

Even before coming under the influence of Borne, the Teutons 
had perhaps stolen some glances at the Celts’ mode of building, as 
is indicated by the loan of the Goth. MUhn., “tower, upper storey, 
banqueting-hall,” from Gall, celicnon, “tower” (Stokes, Beitragc, 

ii. 100. 108). 

The state of things among the Slavs is similar. That the 
Veneti built houses even in the first century b.c., in contrast to 
the Sarmatse, in plauatro equoqub viventihus, is stated by Tacitus 
c. 46). What miserable affairs these houses continued 
to be even centuries later is shown by what Procopius says (JS. G., 

iii, - 14). about .the ’StuXa^rp/ol and ’’Avrat (otKoikrt 3e iv KoAv^at? 
olkrpax'i SuaKrjiiivoL iroAAy fxhf &tr oAAtJAuv). Here, too, language 
shows that we are only to think of wooden structures, for “ there is 
no pan-Slav expression'to warrant the assumption that the primitive 
Slavs understood the art of building with stone” (Krek, JSinleitung % 
p. 146), In this respect the. Slavs are rather pupils of the classiical 
peoples oh the one side, and of theii' Teutonic neighbour on the 
other; but we need not discuss this further. Thus, e.g., O.S, 
pliniita corresponds to G. ‘ttAA^os, O.S. izviiti to M,G. dcr^coros, 
O.S. iTem/H, “tower,” to G. rip^fivov, O.S. klalcii to Germ. Guilch,' 
Buss, cigdi to Germ. uegcU, Ac. 

It is very remarkable that a term for the house ns a whole 
(O.S. kgzit), which recurs in all Slavonic languages, was borrowed, 
and that at an early date, from Teutonic (O.H.G. M&, &c., of 
uncertain origint)*' O.S. hlevU, “stall,” hUvina, “house,” are 
probably of similar origin (0. Sox. hleo, O.N. JiU, Goth, hlijo). 

In the south of Europe also, in spite of the splendour of the 
marble with Which we are dazzled, linmistakable traces of the 
primitive hut structure have survived. “ When the Greeks and 

♦ r. '] , ’ji.” ^ -vhich. is rather to be connected with 

tn{4>- • ■ !.• ■ r ■ ■ 'Ha'.-.-, “dig,” asitisby.Peist (?oc. Ci7..). ' 

f ■■ 'I.;' ■I i:nd MWeis from G. (Hray art 

i6fiot KtK^$aeri Kcd irov\a), Od. vi. 303), Clf. also ; G. 

Lat. cella ; celare. See. The fundamental form would then be F eist 

(loc. C'ii. , p. 68) objects that “a participle in -(o^ never has an active sense. ” But 
this is not correct. <y. Brugmann, Onindriss, ii. 206, and above, p. 382, I 
therefore rcgai'd the interpretation of hils just mentioned as still possible. 
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Italians immigrated into the two classical peninsulas, they knew no 
other form of dwelling than the hut made of straw, twigs, and 
loam.” The archaeological evidence for this assertion has been 
given, especially |or ancient. Italy, by W. Helbig in jDze Italiher in 
her Poehne^ p. 45, ff. It further receives the support of linguistic 
observations. Thus loam and not stone buildings are clearly 
implied by the relationship of G. “ wall,” rot;(os, “ -wall,” 

with Sans.-d^H, “thrown up earth, wall,” with O.N. deig^ “dough,” 
Goth, deigan^ “make out of clay,” Lat. jingereijigulm, “potter,” 
The G. “roof” (repc^w, “cover,” O.N. rd/, rd/r, “roof,” 

O.H.G. rdfo^rdvOf “beam”), is identical with opo^o?, “rushes,” just 
as in Latin ciilmm, "roof,” is one with “straw,” 

Amidst these straw-thatched and rush-covered huts of loam and 
wood in the Balkan Peninsula rose the work of Phenician masons, 
the stone palaces of Greek chieftains, such as the excavations at 
Tiryns have revealed to the wondering gaze; for centuries, and 
even in the Homeric age, the model which was imitated, though 
not with complete success, in the houses of the Greek draKTes, In 
view of the undoubted dependence of the Greeks on the orientals 
for the art of building, it is a characteristic feature in their 
linguistic attitude towards the intrusions of foreign culture {cf, 
above, pp. 74, 146), that they confine themselves almost entirely to 
the resources of their own language in providing for the termin- 
ology of building. Either the old Indo-Germanio expressions were 
transferred to the new conceptions {Ovpai, wpoOvpatf S&fia, do/xos, 
'wpoSo/Aos), or now terms were fashioned by simple means out of 
the materials of the native tongue (thus /x^apor, “ men's room,” 
lit. “ the great,” vTrepwoi/, “ upper storey,” lit. “the upper”). But 
few expressions are open to the suspicion of being Semitic, for 
instance, perhaps, kiwv,* “pillar” “ Heb. Idj^dn^ “statue,” and 
AcVxi/, “a sort of public inn ” = Heb. lisheJcd\ “ shrine in a temple,” 
“room ill a stronghold,” “ banquet-room. ”f 
The linguistic attitude of the Bomans towards Greek culture 
differed from that of the Greeks towards Semitic civilisation ; and 
a very considerable number of Greek termini^ belonging to a more 
advanced stage in the art of building, were taken over by Latin in 
the course of time (0. Weise, loc, eit.y p. 193,/:). 

Finally, the Indo-Iranians of the oldest period were also quite 
ignorant of stone buildings. In the epoch of the Atharvaveda the 


Indo-Germanic etymology is iipt wantiug : G. feloiv-Armon. dun 
(Hubschmann, A, p. 49). 

^ t The only possible derivation of hitrxv from the Greek, that is from 
“ bed," Goth, ligan, takes us back to the same fundamental 
meaning or ^ inn (cf. vi<rx(» from *ira0-trKci> ; Meister, IHe Chnech. Pialcktc, 
n. oO). Lejst (OrdcoAtalisoJie EecJdagmMchtet p. 119, /,) regards Kitrxn as 
meaning "the house of the community "“Sans. saPhM from the beginning, 
witMut regard |to the fact that the oldest passages mentioning the \4(fxv 
in Homer and Hesiod do not agtee with this. A beggar would certainly 
^ T the community" to spend the night there (Od.y 

^ municipal meaning of the word as a later meaning 

therefore (cf. author’s llandclsgesdiicUe und IVarenTmnde, i. 29, ff.f 
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Indian house was a purely’ wooden structure, which is described 
by Zimmer {Altind. Lehm^ p. 153) as follows: “Pillars — four in 
number — were erected in the solid ground, and stays were placed 
obliquely against them. The corner pillars and foundation pillars 
were fastened together by roof beams. On them were placed long 
bamboo rods, to act as spars for the lofty roof. Between the 
comer pillars various posts, according to the size of the house, 
W'ere also erected. Straw or reeds were used in bundles to fill 
the interstices in the walls, and to a certain extent to line the 
whole. Nails, clamps, cords, and straps served to hold the whole 
together," 

A very similar appearance may have been presented by the 
ho\ise of the Avesta, about which, however, we know but very 
little (c/. W .Geiger, Osiiran. Cultur, p. 216) ; though the ancient 
Persians already knew how to bum bricks (Zend ishtya). 

How lightly built and tent-like, at any rate, -the house of the 
Avesta people was is shown by a passage of the Vendidad to which 
Geiger [loc. cit.) refers, where in the case of a man who has died 
from home two alternatives are mentioned as possible : either 
to take the corpse to the dwelling or the dwelling to the corpse. 

The second of the two positions stated above, viz., that the 
usual form, at any rate of European huts, was circular, may be 
more briefly dismissed. If it is correct, we shall not go far wrong 
in regarding it as an imitation of the felt-covered, circular tent 
of the nomad. 

The Teutonic huts represented on the triumphal column of 
Marcus Aurelius are round. So, too, Strabo (p. 197) describes 
the dwellings of the Belgm : tov? S’ ot/cous o-aviSwr koX yippm 
txov<n fieydkov? ^oAociSa?, opo^fiov ttoX-w iTri^dXkovres. The primi- 
tive form of the Italian hut, again, has been shown by H el big 
to be round ; and as the ash urns from the necropolis of Alba 
Longa are obviously intended to represent the round huts of the 
living, so, too, the prehistoric dome-shaped graves of Mycenm, 
Menidi, and Orchomenus are to be regarded as but reproductions of 
human dwellings — of the “ circular tent,” and “ semi-subterranean 
huts of earth ” (Helbig, loc. ciL, p. 50 ; J. Muller, B/nvatalterti 
p. 341). Possibly a Gra 2 Co-Italian name for the original circular 
structure of wood has survived: I compare Lat. /«/«-, “w’ooden 
tower, structure of w’ood” (e/. on this word, W. Doecke, Die 
Falisker, p. 24, and above, p. 325, note), with the Greek ^oAo?, 
■svhich means both “circular structure, and dome-shaped roof,” 
but whose meaning in the Homeric chieftain’s house is not indeed 
quite clear (J. Muller, loc. cit, p. 352). Anyhow, the word always 
indicates a circular structure, and also • a round temple (Guhl and 
Koner, Das Lehen. cUr Griechen und p. 48), and it is 

precisely this word (^oXociSiys) that Strabo uses to represent the 
circular huts of the Celts. For the rest, it may be that BdXapoq 
also is, as Vanicek conjectured (Dt. IF., p. 395), connected with 
6>oAo?. A higher opinion of the Indo-Germanic house is taken by 
11. Henning in his pithy treatise, Das denfsche Ham in seiner 
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Imtoriichii/i EntwiMung (Strassburg, 1882). He regards the 
primitive type as preserved in the **East Teutonic ” house, Avhich 
according to him corresponds in all respects with the Greek 
dwelling-house. *‘The East Teutonic house, too, has an open, 
roomy entrance-hall iii front, the northern name for which has a 
counterpart in nearly all the Aryan languages (c/. above, p. 3il, 
on Jialla, the Indo-Eurupean counterparts of which have, however, 
other meanings). Behind it there lies again a fairly square room, 
open up to the roof, with the hearth in the centre, and a smoke- 
hole in the ceiling. Even the internal aiTangements agi’ee : the 
seats are arraixged along the two sides, and the bed stands in the 
far torner of the chamber ” (p. 108). Attractive as these arrange- 
ments are, it is just in this quarter that the possibility of similar 
but independent developments is particularly strong. 

Perhaps we ought not to credit the primeval period with only 
one type of house-structure. It is conceivable that the round hut 
■ was the dwelling of the ordinary man, while more spacious block- 
houses were built for the kings and chief men in the form described 
by Henning. 

We shall, however, return to this subject in ch. xi. 

We conclude this chapter with some scattered remarks on the 
internal arrangements of the Indo-Germanio hut. 

The names for window in Indo-Germanio languages exhibit as 
much diversity as the names for door do agreement (c/. above, 
p. 342 * the nature, of the door is illustrated by Goth. liaiS/rdSf 
O.N. hurd:^ “ door ” •.= Lat. erdtSs^ “ basket-Tvork,” )* Windows, 
therefore, cannot have been an essential feature in the Indo- 
Germanic dwelling. When the tribes of the north made their 
acquaintance with this idca-^-perhaps not until they came in con- 
tact with the south {cf, the loan of Lat. fenestra to High German) 
— they designated it wdth words meaning eye, opening : O.N. 
vind-auga mndrOiv^wind-ey^y Goth, auga'da-dro, O.S. ohno. 
Naturally' there was nothing in the shape of a chimney to cany 
off the smoke from the fire on the hearth ; it had to find its own 
way out through natural or made holes in the roof, which was not 
separated from the room by any ceiling. According to Alemannio 
law, a new-born child is counted to have lived if it has opened its 
eyes and seen the four walls and the roof. We are reminded of 
these times when some languages seem to conceive the roof as 
black and soot-begrimed (Goth. hr6% “roof” : O.H.G. nioz^ G, 
}j.i\a.BpQv : pcAds j cf. also Lat. atrium ; ater — according to others 
from Zend dtar^ “ fire ”).• 

Precautions must have been taken at an early period to confine 
the fire to a certain place in the hut. Perhaps we may place here 
the — certainly doubtful — equation: Goth. aiVm&, O.H.'G, ()/rt?i = G. 
tTTi/os, “oven”: Sans. ^‘vessel.” Of^ further, Goth. azg6^ 

“ ashes ” = G. icrxdprf, “hearth,’-' just as Sans, to, “ ashqs ’’ (Sans. 

*A Grfeco- Italian equation for the door-key is G. «:\Tjfs™Lat. ddvis, 
“key.” Its original character is shown by the I. eldi, “nail," which oorre» 
spends exactly. Of, also Lat. cldvus, “ nail ” 
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iWifrti “ fireplace ”) == Lat. Umbr. am (O.H.G. ma)* On 
Vesta (‘EpTTia), see above, p. 129. 

• How foreign the notion of a regularly heated room was originally 
to the whole north is shown by the circumstance that the expres- 
sion for the idea, though its origin is not yet ascertained, was 
taken over by the Teutonic (O.H.G, stuba)^ Romance (It. 
and Lithu-Slavonic (Lith. stuhhj O.S. iatUha) languages alike. 

Whether special stalls were erected to protect th.e cattle from 
winter in the primeval period may remain an open question. 
Some equations such as G. fidvBpa- Sans, mandirdy A.S. hds, O.N. 
has, Goth, hans-ts = G. {(rv)<f>€i6g (author in K. Z,, xxx. 483) seem to 
point to it. In general, however, in winter the domestic aninlals 
either shared the human habitation, as was the case amongst the 
Armenians (c/. above, p. 340), or wintered in the open, in protected 
spots and folds, in which case many beasts, often whole herds, may 
have perished from lack of food, the attacks of prowling beasts of 
prey, and from cold. 

* Osthoff (Beitr, v. FauX u. Brawie, xiii. 396) differs to some extent. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRADE.'*' 

Exchange — Buying ’ c' • ■ ■ ■"-‘ ndslup — 

Dumb Bai'ter a’ ■ ortls ami 

Roads—Did the . ^ , 

Tub idea of exchanging some of one's own possessions in order 
to got somctliing of another’s goods is such an obvious one that 
we may assume its existence in every stage of culture. Such 
exchange, however, is still far removed from the method of regular 
purchase, which clearly consists of the two phases of buying and 
selling, and only comes to deserve the name in the proper sense 
when a metallic standard of value, money, comes into play. In 
barter the purchaser is also the seller, and vice versa; we can, 
therefore, hardly be surprised if the mercantile terminology of the 
Indo-European languages still betrays evident traces of the 
primitive state of things. 

The idea of barter is expressed in the Indo-Germanic languages 
by the root meif which appears in Sans, mdyatS^ desid. mitsaU^ 
in the Lafc. “ (return-)gift,” mUtare ( : in the Lithu- 

Slav. maim-as-mlna^ '‘barter,” <fec. The object given in exchange 
for something — later the “ purchase-price was designated in the 
original language by ^vesrio (Sans, vamd^ G. tSi/os, Lat. vhbum^ O.S. 
vhio^ “dowry” (orig. “purchase-price”), Armen, (jiri). The verbs 
derived from this substantive (Sans, vasnay^ “ to higgle ”), arc 
divided equally between the conceptions of buying (G. &viofxaLy 
”*■ . {Lat.v6nireyVcnwiidare^O,^.vmiti), The 
■ in the scries ; Sans. hrUtU-mi^ I. crenim^ 
G. TTptdfiai, “buy;” cf. also Lett, 'kveens^hreena 7imid((, present to 
the bride ” (literally, “purchase-price,” like O.S. veno^ Bezzonborgci* 
in his A., xii. 78); though here, too, we have by the side of I. 
are7iim, “buy,” the related creccawi, “sell” (Windisch, 
viii. 38). 

How late, especially in the North Europe, the need of dis- 
tinguishing boetween buyer and seller was felt, is best shown by 

* Thjs chapter is^based on the more detailed treatment of the subject in my 

book, -T r “ !• SajidclsgcscMchte wid TFarmi' 

hmde, _ ^ Fandels in JSuropa), Jena, 1886. 

I here give a resume of the results arrived at there, and take the opportunity 
of adding some fresh observations. 
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the Teutonic stock of words ; Goth. Jcaupdn^ O.N. kaupa^ O.H.G. 
choufan^ A.S. cedpiany which expresses “the whole business of 
exchange " (buying, selling, trafficking). I believe I have shown 
on p. 88 of my book that we here have to do with early loans 
from the Latin, and that the oldest meaning of the Teutonic words 
was “ doing business with a caupo ; especially as I cite the close 
analogies offered by the O.H.G. mav^driy A.S. mangle, O.N. 
mangariy “mercator,’^ A.S mangimy O.H. mangay “nfegotiari," 
&c., borrowed from Lat. mango. Again, the native Goth, huggan, 
A.S. hyegauy which is not yet satisfactorily explained, have, besides 
the regular meaning of “buy,” also that of “soli” (cf, the Oloamr 
m Ulphilas von GothelenU-Lobe),'^ 

Hatiirally, the terminology of exchange was increased by expres- 
sions derived from the fundamental notions of “ give ” and “ take.” 
Thus, on the one hand, Sans, pardrddy “ exchange,” Lith pardUti; 
“sell,” G. aTToSiW^at, O.S. prodaiiy “sell and on the other, Lat. 
eniOy “buy ” = Goth. nimOy “take,” Lith. imUy O.S. mrt, I. -ew 
(Bezzenberger). 

It is, how'ever, a natural consequence of all exchange, that in 
the course of time, and in various districts, those objects , take a 
prominent position in commerce, which are desired by all alike, 
and which at the same time are adapted to become the standard 
of value for all other wares. After what has been stated above 
on p. 260, and in HdndelsgeschicUte und Warmkxmdky p. 113, jf., 
in more detail, it is impossible to doubt that as early as the 
primeval period, and also in the oldest times known to history, 
the cow was the special standard of value amongst the Indo- 
Europeans ; and, indeed, this was only what was to be expected in 
the case of a pastoral people depending almost entirely on the 
produce of its herds. If we add to this, that a decimal system of 
reckoning, up to at least a hundred, had been developed — the 
terms for the numeral “thousand” diverge in different gi’oupa 
(Sans, sahdsray Zend hamiiray G. Goth, ^pmmdiy O.S. 

tyscfktay Lith. tdkstantu ‘y cf, above, p. 125; Lat. milky I. mile ) — ^if 
we further reflect that there is a uniform identical designation in 
the Indo-Germanic languages (Sans, mdmiy mi-mAy G. pirpovy Lat. 
me-tior, Lith. mierdy G.S. mera ; cf, also Goth, mitany G. piBtpvo^, 
Lat. modius, <fec.) for the idea' of “ measuring ” and “ measure,” for 
which primitive man undoubtedly employed, in the first place, the 
bodily measures afforded him by nature — finger and span, arm and 

■* These words have been last discussed by Max Miillei*, JBiographies, 
p, 76, j?'. He conceives the fundamental meaning of the A.S. lycgan to be 
“ to bend or break off a piece from a coil of gold ” (O.N. baugr : Goth, hiugar, 
“bend”). But as “ bending ” is not “ breaking,” and as in paying by pieces 
from a coil everything turns on the latter, I cannot regard this explanation 
as tenable. It still seems to me more probable that Goth, hv^an, “ buy ” 
{baidita), belongs to hiugam, {hdug), “bend,” in the same sense as G. irwAew, 
ipiroKAu, irtixiopoi does to “ twist,” as Lith. toerdius, “have com- 

mercial intercourse” : Lith. loci'iii ^Lat wHo, “turn;” so that the develop- 
ment of meaning was; “turn aside,” “betake oneself," “hold intercourse,” 
“hold commercial intercourse." See below. 
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arm's length (“ell,” “fathom”), foot and pace — ^then it must .he 
admitted that all the conditions necessary for a primitive system 
of exchange were forthcomiiig, even in the primeval period. 

Our first concern here is the trade developed between members 
of one and the same tribe ; but the question presents itself whether 
regular commercial relations with the members of foreign tribes, 
whether of Indo-European blood or not, arc conceivable in the' 
primeval period, 

rrimitive man only regards those who belong to the same tribe 
as himself as enjoying common rights with himself ; the stranger 
is defenceless and has no rights ; indeed, as stranger and enemy 
are identical in the views of the primeval period, it is a meritorions 
work to kill the stranger and offer him to the gods, or make a 
slave of him. This primitive morality can still he recognised 
tolerably plainly in the Indo-Gcrmanic languages. 

A friend is one who belongs to the sib or the tribe : O.H.G. 
winii “friend,” is connected with OJ. cwV>ne.s,“^ffinitas,”//W, “the 
tribe;” Lat, cim, “the fellow-citzon ” {dvxR “friend and 

enemy ”), belongs to the Teutonic stock *hema (Goth. Jieiva-frmtja, 
“house-master,” A.S. Mxvan, drc.), the fundamental meaning of 
which evidently is “sib,” “ fam ilia,” and in vSans. c^va has taken 
tho meaning of “ dear, charming, lovely, beloved ; ” finally, G. 

“friend,” is acutely, if boldly, compared to Sans, sahhcl, 
“assembly,” Goth, sibjci^ “sib” (*cr^-iA.os), by Baunack {Studien 
OAif clem Vehiete cU^ Griechischoi und dev aruchen Spntchen von J, 
XL TL Bamutch, i. 25, Leipzig, 1886). 

In the opposite way, a series of words which in milder times 
have assumed tho meaning of “guest,” “guest-friend,” undoubtedly 
had in the primeval period a mucli more sinister and threatening 
sense. Thus, G. ^€Wos-(*f€r-Fo's), “guest-friend,” originally meant 
“enemy,” “foe,” and is probably to be derived from Sans, kshmi^ 
“ be injures ; ” the Slavo-Teutonic wwls, O.S. r/o»tij Goth. 
gaHs are identical with Lat. Aosiis, fontu, “ stranger,” “ enemy ; ” 
“ protector of strangers,” first comes to mean 
guest-friend.” If wo add to this, that even in ancient Teutonic 
times the slayer of a stranger was not pursued and banished, and 
that the foreigner could claim no wer-gehl (Grimm, Rechtmlter- 
turner^ p. 397, if we further consider how ofteh in Indo- 
Gcrmanic languages tho idea of “ unhappy, abandoned,” «tc., is 
expressed by terms derived from words' for “homeless, sibless” 
(r/. O.H.G. ^ e^'iVento, Eng. A.S. vreveUy “outlaw,”' Goth. 

nndbj'iii^ G. &c.), it must be admitted that the comparison, 

which I have reeommondod before now', of I. cpgi^ cegid, “ guest ” 
(*Xioig\ with O.H.G. feigiy O.N. feigr^ Ac., with tlio fundamental 
moaning of “ moribundus,” deserves attention. 

The view entertained by the primeval period that the stranger 
had no^ rights; Avas not discarded as a principle until the teaching 
of Christianity. It Avas, liow’over, at an early ago tempered by 
the groAving conviction that the stranger, ns such, did indeed con- 
tinue to be txlex^ but that the divine ordinance (/<i«) made it a 
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duty — more and more recognised as a human law (m)— -to protect 
the life and property of the stranger, and receive him as a guest 
at the sacred fire of the hearth. What then is the historic relation 
of these two ways of looking at things — persecuting strangers and 
honouring strangers ^ What motives originated the €v$€v(a of 
historic times and the of primitive ages ? 

I have endeavoured to give the answer to tiiis question in in}'’ 
hook JSandelHffescJdchte und Warothi^idej i. (1886), and to show 
that it is probably merely the necessities' of trade that awoke the 
conception of guest-friendship in the breast of man. In the ex- 
change of presents, wdiich is indissolubly bound up as a duty of 
OefjiL^ with guest-friendship, I recognise a memory and a symbol of 
the exchange of wares, which was the occasion and the real object 
of guest-friendship connections. 

Shortly after me, Rudolf von Iheriiig dealt with the sumo sub- 
ject in the Deutnche HundscJum (1886-87, vol. iii. April-June 
1887; Die Gadfreundfscha/t im AUerhim^ p. 357, jf^, 420, 

It is a soiirce of pleasure to mo to have come to practically the 
same conclusion about this extremely important factor in ancient 
life as this scholar. He, too, gives as a main result of his investiga- 
tion (p. 412): “The sontimelit which summoned the guest-friend- 
ship of antiquity into being, and made it what it was, was not of 
a moral but a practical nature, not the disinterested love of 
humanity, but the selfish desire to make commercial intercourse 
l)ossible and safe; without the safeguard of legal protection, 
international traffic in times when the stranger had no rights, 
would have been impossible.” I further agree with Ihering that 
the form and character of the guest-friendship of the classical 
countries have been influenced by the example of the Phenicians — 
w'e may think of the {rv}x.^o\ov of the Greeks, tens&ra hof^italis of 
the Romans, and the china aclychot\ “ the sherd of guest-friend- 
ship,” of the Carthaginians. Only I cannot go so far with Ihering 
as to regnre' ---.j- ’-. i ag absolutely or exclusively the 
invention of T « ■ i,’ ■ ■ . Tlio institution of guest-friendship 

is by no means confined to Europe : it is found all over the globe, 
and in the most widely separated stages of culture (C. Haberland, 
Die Gantfreiindachaft auf ivicderen Kidtxireivfen, p. 281, Aus- 
land, 1878), and is nearly always bound up with the exchange of 
gifts between host and guest,- It appears to me therefore quite 
]> 08 sible tliat the Phenicians, as soon as they arrived in Greece, 
found the inhabitants at any rate partially accessible to strangers 
whom it was their interest to do trade with.* 

Ill the primeval Indo-Germanic period, at any rate, the stranger 
was regarded as a man without rights and as an enemy. This is 
to bo inferred not merely from the linguistic evidence given above- 

* A totally itilToront view, a,s wc saw on p. 142, above, is taken hy Loist, 
who in his new book, Altarisches Jus Gentiu-n^ too, “regards the peculiar and 
characteristic injunctions (ainongst the Indians, Gre^l, and Italians) of 
humanity towards guests, beggars, and suppliants as undoubtedly connected in 
their history. " 
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but from numerous traces, left in history, of the a^tvia of our fore- 
fathers, especially in the north (c/. on this, loc-, dt.^ p, 6, /.). 

It might, therefore, appear as though it were impossible to talk 
of commercial intercourse between the Indo-Europeans and foreign 
tribes in the primitive period. But this conclusion would be 
erroneous. In addition to the trade which : ' " • ’ ' ■ ’ 

possible, there are two yet more primitive • ^ . 

we may designate as dumb barter, and the beginnings of fairs. 
The former takos place when the one party deposits his wares at a 
certain fixed place and then withdraws, whereupon the purchaser 
appears, places his cpiid pro (piio by the side of the wares exposed, 
and in his turn disappears as quickly as he can. If his equivalent 
is taiceii, the business is done j if not, the purchaser is bound to 
add to the goods he offers (Kulisclier, Der Handel auf primitivm 
Kvlturstiifen 2^. /. VolJserp&. u. Sprachu., x, 378, /’). Fairs stand a 
stage higher. Two tribes agree that at a certain time in a neutral 
place war’s alarms shall cease in the interests of trade. Weapons 
are laid aside, and the dealers come together under the protection 
of the fair’s truce. 

In spite, then, of the hatred of foreigners, and the fact that the 
stranger had no rights, the Indo-Europeans, even of the primeval 
period may have carried on traffic with other tribes, though in a 
primitive and uncomfortable style, and in this way may have come 
into possession of the products of foreign culture (such as copper, 
honey, timber, tko.). This conclusion, that a certain amount of 
traffic, for purposes of trade, took place in the primeval period, 
finds support in philology. At any rate, it is remarkable that even 
in the original language one and the same root per must have 
been used to express both traffic and trade. The former notion 
is expressed in the Sans, par, piparti, “to transport,” Zcnd yjrtr, 
“bring across,” G. Trepaw, “travel through,” so, too, vp-qa-aoi (Od., 
ix, 4:91) = *7rpi7K^'a), Goth. fAran, fargan; the latter notion is ex- 
pressed in Sans, part, patiaU, “buy” (from pair-n; Brugmann, 
Grundrise, i. 213), G, vepdo), rripvrjfja, irurpdo’Koi, I. renim {^per-nim), 
recdm, “sell,” Lith. pvrddi, “ buy.” It is probable,. therefore, that 
the Indo-Germanic meaning of this root was “to go (away) on a 
journey, for purposes of barter,” 

O.H.G. “to hold intercourse”: wantaUd, “vendit,” 

uuandelunga “negotium,” G. djJiCL^ea-Oai : Lat. migrare, and others 
(c/. above, p. 349, note), are similar but belong to a later age. 

We have seen above in oh. v. that the Indo-Europeans before 
their dispersion probably spent their lives on the steppes. The 
interruptions to commerce therefore consisted at that time not in 
the necessity of forcing a painful path through dense primeval 
forests, but mainly in the necessity of providing safe transit at 
fixed places across the rivers, by which we must conceive the 
original country to be' traversed 

It is, therefore, not perhaps a mere accident that the Indo-Ger- 
manic word for ford: O.H.G. Celt, -ritum, Zend perdu, 

“ bridge ” (Lat. povixi^), G. Tropos, is derived from the root per just 
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mentioned. A ford therefore was originally “ the place of cross- 
ing (mainly on business)/' Again, the most widely spread Indo- 
Germanic word for path, Sans, pdnthds^ ptihaB^ Zend pathan, G. 
7raT05, Lat. pons^ Osk. pont-iram^ O.S. pq.ti, Armen, hun, often 
takes the. meaning of ford or foot-bridge,* as in Armenian and 
Italian : the direction of 'the roads on which the primeval people 
travelled may have been mainly determined by the position of the 
fords. 

In this connection another question, of importance for the com- 
mercial life of the Indo-Europeans, presents itself, whether 
we are to regard the primeval people, before their dispersion, as 
dwelling by the sea. 

What is certain at any rate is that prime vally related words for 
the sea appear for the rirst time in the European languages. 
Thus Lat. mare. Gall, more, I. muir^ O.S. morje^ Goth, mareij Lith. 
mares; f and Lat. lams, I. loch^ 0. Sax. lagu : Greek abstains from 
both equations. G/., further, G. SXs, Lat. salunit L sdly lit. 
“salt” (c/. above, p. 318,/.), 

This suggests that the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion 
were not in contact with the sea. The circumstance that we have 
to picture Indo-European navigation to ourselves as in a very 
rudimentary condition, agrees with this. There are only two 
things, in the matter, of navigation, which have identical names, in 
Europe and Asia: they are, rowing (Sans, aritras, aritram, G. 

rpt^pT/s, Lith. \r-klas, I. r«fm, Lat. r^us, 

trirSmisy ratis, O.H.G. ruodavy &c.), and that which was rowed, the 
boat (Sans, ndd,, 0. Pers. ridvi, Zend dp6 ndvay^o, “navigable 
rivers,” raw, Lat. navis^ O.I. .wd^, Armen, na% M.H.G. naue^ O.N.- 
Tiatist, “moorings ”). I have endeavoured to show above on p. 278, 
that the later stock of words in the primitive period designated 
nothing more than a tree-trunk hollowed out, a so-called “dug-out.” 
When, however, we call to mind the extent to which the termi- 
nology of wagon-building — an art near akin to that of boat-making 
— was developed even in the primeval period (p. 339), we cannot 
but ascribe a certain weight to the silence of philology in this, 
instance. It* is in the European languages that a uniform 
designation is to be found first for a new portion of the ship, 
the mast: O.H.G. mast, O.H. mastr^- Lat. mdlus (^mazd'O). For 
the rest, here too there is great divergence in the names for 
such things as sail, yard, anchor, helm, keel. As a rule fishing 
appears in close conjunction with the beginnings of navigation, 
indeed often is the stai^ting-point of it. It must, therefore, be 
once more insisted upon that in the vocabulary of the original 
Indo-European language there is neither a collective term for the 
general notion of fish, nor an individual name for any particular 

* As the stock of words mentioned belongs to root “ ta go ” (0; H. G, 
fendo, “pedestrian’’), then “to find’’ (Goth- !■ so 1/ Uh. 

“ford,” is to be connected with Sans, at, M-aii (d : a), “go.” 

t The inclusion of Sana drna, an^avd, “ wave, flood ” (Bury, S., vii. 341), 
is very unsafe. 

z 
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kind of fisk * {cf. above, pp. 1 18, /, 317). Nor cap primitive names 
for the directions of the wind, which would need to he carefully 
distinguished for purposes of navigation, be discovered, except the 
uncertain Lat. cawnis^lA^, &ziaurys^ O.S. severUj “north wind.” 

To this must be added the fact which I have set forth in detail in 
l{andeUgeschichte%nd Warenhunde, i- 43, jf., tliat linguistic evidence 
shows the higher development of navigation to have taken place 
in historic times amongst the European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family, and to have originated in two parts of our 
quarter of the globe, where the geographical conditions were such 
as. of themselves to foster the evolution of shipping. The two 
places are — first, the east coast of the Balkan Peninsula and the 
island world of the iEgean Sea, occupied by the Greeks ; second, 
the sea-board of the Baltic, the ancient home of the Teutonic 
tribes. As the Greeks taught the south of Europe their nautical 
terminology, so in the north the Teutonic world gave many 
hints in this subject to the Romance peoples on the one hand, 
and on the other to the Finnish, Lithuanian, and Slavonic 
tribes ; which, again, in another direction betray the influence of 
the Grseco-Byzantine marine, and thus in a way complete the 
circle. 

* Here, a^in, it is only when we come to European that we find Lat. piam, 
I. tesc, Goth. JUTeSf G. IxHs « Lith, iuvM. nut in Indo-Iranian we have 
Sans. watei/a«Zend?mM2/a; (^. also Goth. aa^i-Lat. nassa, “net.” 
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THE OULTUEB OP THE INDO-EUROPEANS AND THE PREHISTORIC MONU- 
MENTS OP EUROPE, ESPEOIADLY THE SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

General Character of the Swiss Lake-Dwellings — Oldest Stations — Metals and 
'y r* if y. . •• .Agriculture — Food. — 

• ! . ■ .* . and Ship-Building— 

Having in the previous chapters sketched the most salient 
features of the material civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, .we wish, 
before passing to their moral culture as disclosed in the family, 
state, and religion, to make a brief pause, in order to compare the 
tlie results which we‘ have thus far obtained from philology and 
history with the stage of human culture brought to light in our 
own quarter of ti^e globe by the archseologist's pick and shovel. 
For the purposes' of such a comparison, however, there can be ho 
doubt the most extensive material, comprising as it’ does all phases 
of an original civilisation, is offered, .more than by any other 
prehistoric, monuments in Europe, by those dwellings which are 
called “pile-dwellings’' from their mode of structure or “lake- 
dwellings,” and which have been discovered in larger and larger 
numbers in East and West Switzerland (though not confined to 
this country) sinCe the year 1863, when attention was first 
attracted to them owing to the lowness of the water in the lakes. 
In the opinion of those best acquainted with the lake-dwellings 
there is no reason to imagine that new and unlooked for discoveries 
will contradict the results of the investigations already made and 
compel us to make any essentia,! corrections in the- picture we are 
now warranted in forming of these ancient settlements. We may, 
therefore, conclude that we have this little world of ancient culture 
in all material points now before us. 

ISTevertheless for our purpose difficulties are forthcoming from 
another quarter. The number of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
steadily increased for centuries, and the presence of different 
stages of culture in them has never been disputed ; but, whereas, at 
one time it was explained as the result of frequent changes of 
population, now the tendency is to regard it- as the outcome of 
the development in successive ages of one and the same people’s 
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civilisation. The differences in the various stages of culture 
manifest ^themselves in various ways, but most clearly in the 
metals em^oyed by the lake-dwellers: There are settlements in 
which the ’inhabitants are entirely in the pre-metallic age ; some 
in which pure copper appears,, others in which bronze makes its 
appearance — and there are evident indications that, both metals 
were worked on the spot— and finally there are not wanting settle- 
ments which betray the existence of a developed manufacture of 
ifou.- 

Under these circumstances it is clear that for our object we 
must start from those settlements which show themselves alike by 
the artificial objects found in them, and by the plant and animal re- 
mains they contain to be the oldest representatives of the civilisation 
deposited in the lakeni wallings. Thus treated the formidable 
number of lake-dwellings melts away considerably; and there are 
only left to represent the class described : the lake-dwellings in 
Lake Moosseedorf, the pile-structure at Wangen on the Bodensee, 
and the fascine structures at Wauwyl, to which may then be 
added, as perhaps of more recent date, the pile-structure in 
Pfatfikon Lake at Kobenhausen and the settlement of Niederwyl. 
It ip then the state of culture shown by these remains that will 
form the basis of our investigations. . Their scientific description 
is to bo found in the reports op the lake-dwellings {Mitteilungen 
der anti/juarischen GesellBchetft in Zurich^ i.-vii.) by P. Keller, 
the original discoverer of the lake-dwellings and the careful 
compiler of the finds. He found a most fortunate and zealous 
co-operator, especially for the west of Switzerland, in V. Gross 
{LtB Proiohelvetei ou les premiers colons sur Us bords des lacs de 
Bimne et NeucJiatel, Berlin, 1883). For judging the animal 
remains of the lake-dwellings, Biltimeyer’s book. Die Fauna in 
den Pfahlbauten der Schweiz^ Ziirich, 1865, is of most importance, 
for the plaht remains HeeFs treatise, Die PJlanzen der Pfahlbauten,. 
Ziirioh, 1861. The best course for us to follow in our account 
will be that observed by us when describing the culture of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

A. Metals and Weapons {cf. part Hi. ch. x.). 

We came to the conclusion on p. 239 that’ the primeval Indo- 
European period was still practically in the Stone Age, and that 
the only metal known was pure copper. Whether; and how far, 
this metal was employed jn the production Of isolated weapons 
(swords) and implements as well as ornaments, was a question to 
which philology and history seemed scarcely able to give a decisive 
answer. 

Similarly, .in the three first-mentioned lake-dwellings, not a 
trace of any metal whatever is to be found. On the other hand, 
stone and bone implements wore yielded by the .lake-dwelling of 
Wauwyl to the number of about 500, of .Moosseedorf more than 
3300, and of Wangen not less than 5800 (Lubbock, PrehisUrrie 
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TinteSi p. 194). Now, whereas previously the geiiciul opinion was 
that the Stone Age thus brought be'fore us was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the use of bronze instruments, partly manufaetured in 
locOf partly imported from abroad, more reeent finds, as we must 
repeat) have shown more and more clearly that the use of unmixed, 
raw copper intervened between that of stone and that of bronze. 
Thus in Robenhausen, which otherwise belongs to the Stone Age, 
a copper axe and melting-pot have been found ; and articles of 
copper such as axes, daggers, fish-hooks, aiTow-heads, hammers, 
«fec., have been found not only in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
but also Of Upper and Lower Austria, as also in fehemia, Moravia, 
Hungary (for which a copper period had been previously assumed), 
in North Germany, on the ii^ine, Jzc., in such numbers that M. 
Much, in his already mentioned book. Die Kv>pfeTzsit in Bwropa 
und ihr VerMltniss zur Kultur der Xndo-Ger^nanen, Wien, 1886,’ 
altogether denies the existence of a purely, neolithic Stone Age in 
Europe (p. 183), and considers that copper was used, not only for 
ornaments but also for weapons and tools, r-ight through the so- 
called recent Stone Age, by the side, of stone and bone implements 

(p 181). 

I am not in a position to pronounce an opinion as an expert on 
the truth of this view. I can only point out that, should it be 
confirmed, this is not inconsistent with what has been discovered 
about the primeval Indo-Germanio period j for in any case the 
number of copper finds made within the limits of the Stone Age 
are relatively so small, that they cannot materially affect its sub- 
stantial character as a uon-metallic age. 

In the case of weapons, to which we now proceed, we found that 
the primeval Indo-Germanio period was absolutely destitute of 
weapons of defence (except perhaps for shields of wood or leather), 
but possessed on the other hand, in the way of offensive weapons, 
bows and arrows, clubs, hammers, axes, sling-stones, laucos, mid a 
short fighting knife. 

The state of things in the most ancient lake-dwellings is 
exactly analogous. Of defensive armour, such aS helmet and 
corselet, there is naturally pot a trace \ nor have I ever come 
across the mention of a shield, but this, in view of the perishability 
of wood, may be accidental. As for offensive weapons, Wauwyl 
alone yielded 43 stone axes, mostly of serpentine, 36 small flint 
arrow-heads, 200 flint flakes (for lance-heads or fighting knives), 
,20 unwrought stones used as hammers, 85 sling-stones (Lubbock, 
loc, cit, p, 196 ; of. also p. 13). In the same way Moosseedorf 
offers numerous knives, saws, lances, and arrow-heads of flint 
(Report ii. 119). Many specimens of oak clubs have been found 
in Wangen (Report ii, 146), -Robenhausen (Report v. 169), Meilen 
(Report i. 7*8). Two bows of yew, 5 ?ind inches long, were dis- 
covered at Robenhausen (Report v. 169). On the other hand, I 
have only found lance-shafts of oak, from 6 to 8 inches long, men- 
tioned in Nidau (Bronze Age); Report ii, 146. 

We have' yet to mention a much-discussed fact in connection 
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with the lake-dwellings. Amongst the articles of stone found, a 
not insignificant number of objects have long occupied the atten- 
tion of geologists and historians of culture^alike. They are stone 
wedges, stone axes, and one knife-blade, which are made, not of 
atones native to Switzerland or neighbouring countries, but of 
nephrite, jade, and chloromelanite, minerals closely related to each 
other, but belonging, in the opinion of numerous geologists, to 
formations which never occur in Europe, and are principally found 
in Asia. Granted that this opinion is correct, these remarkable 
findrt admitted of being explained in one of two ways. Either 
they were regarded as evidence of a primeval and far-reaching 
trade between the lake-dwellings and the eastern sources of neph- 
rite, for which a parallel, though scarcely an adequate one, was \ 

found in the circumstance that flints worked in Switzerland : 

frequently came from fairly distant quarters (the south and centre 
of France). Or the articles of nephrite were considered to have s 

accompanied some tribe of man that had migrated from the interior \ 

of Asia to Europe. The latt.er view was upheld particularly by 
H. Fischer, who has devoted to jt an extensive volume {Nephrit und 
Jadeit ndch ihren mineralogischeri Migenschaftm sowie nach ihrer 
iLrgeichichtlichen und EthnographucJien Bedeutung.^ 2 Aufl., Stutt- 
gart, 1880). Max Miiller takes the same standpoint in his 
B- "v ^ rds (Appendix ii., “The Original Home of Jade ”). 

' '■ ■■■ ■ ‘ : times, totally different conclusions have been 

reached, mainly owing to the researches of A, B. Meier (Die' I 

Jadeit und Nephritohjehte am Aaien, Oceanieut und AfriJca, 1883). I 

It is becoming more and more clear that artides made of nephrite I 

are distributed over nearly the whole earth, that the raw material j 

oQcurs both in Europe (in the “ Leipziger Sandgrube ” a piece of | 

38 ko. was found) and in America, and that Asiatic nephrite never ! 

completely agrees in structure with the European. In fine the I 

polytropic origin of tho minerals, in question has increased in 
probability.* Here, again, the philologist is not permitted a 
definitive opinion : he can only point out that, in the present stage 
of the question, the presence of nephrite in the lake-dwellings 
should not be employed to. prove ethnological conclusions, of any 
kind, as Max Miiller has endeavoured to use it most recently. 

B, Cattle-Bebbding, Domestic Animals (c/l above, ch. iii,). 

The foundation of Indo-Germanic economy was cattle-breeding. 

The most ancient group of domestic animals consists of the cow, 

the sheep, the goat, and the dog. The pig and the horse were also 

known ; but it is probable that the domestication of the pig, in 

which .the Aryans originally took no part, did not take place until 

aftei; the separation of. the Indo-Europeans, and after the time when 

the European^ peoples, still closely connected together, had made ' ' 

some advance in the way of agriculture and permanent settlements. 

* A short resumd of the nephrite duostion is given by A. Rauber, Urga- 
scMchte des Kmschm,' i, Zi, f. (1884), 
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As regards the horae, the most probable thing' is that herds were 
bred in a half-wild condition in folds. The ass, mule, cat, and all 
kinds of poultry were still wanting. 

The state of things we encounter in the lake-dwellings in .this 
respect is surprisingly similar. Here, too, in the oldest times the 
reliable contingent of domestic animals consisted of the cow, the 
sheep, the goat, and the dog, Butimeyer {loc. cit.^ p. 119, j?;), 
recognises two varieties of the wild-pig, the ordinary wild-boar, 
and what he calls “ the march variety,” No traces of the domestic 
pig were to be found in Wangen and Moosseedorf ; the first signs 
of the.domestication of the, pig — and that the marsh-pig — manifest 
themselves in later, lake-dwellings in ever-growing quantities; in 
.Wauwyl and Eobenhausen. Etitimeyer believes that.from these 
facts he may draw the conclusion “that in the- oldest lake-dwell- 
ings the pig as a domestic animal is not forthcoming, but that in 
the later periods of the Stone Age it does appear, and in over- 
increasing numbers.” 

Eemains of the horse, of our modern domesticated, variety, have 
been detected beyond a doubt in the oldest lake-dwellings; the 
only thing remarkable is the frequency of other domesticated 
creatures’ bones compared with the uncommon scarceness of this 
animal’s. The significance of this fact is uncertain (<■/. RtLtimeyer, 
loc, cit,y p. 123.), In any oas^ it is clear that the horse .must have 
taken a different position in the economic life of the lake-dweller^ 
from that of the cow, sheep, and goat. 

The ass (except for one perfectly isolated find ; Report vii. 66), 
the mule, the domestic oat * (Rlitimeyer recognises the wild-oat, 
loc. city p. 23), and poultry certainly were not amongst the 
animals bred by the most andient lake-dwellers. Cf. the tablq on 
pp. 360, 361. 


C. Aqrioulturb (above, ch. v.). 

For the . oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European period 
no indications, or extremely few, can be found to show that 
agriculture was. followed at .the same time as pastoral Hfe. • On 
the other hand it is indubitable that the European peoples were 
still in close contact with each other at a time when important 
advances had been made by them in the ma,tter of agriculture. 
There is some probability that they cultivated wheat, barley, 
and millet ; flax, but not hemp ; in the .way of leguminous plants, 
perhaps peas arid beans ; of liliacese perhaps the onion ; but the 
l^t two may be regaled- as by no, mea,ns certain. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees was unknown to the primeval period. 

So, too, the oldest lake-dwellers tilled the soil to a certain 
extent; . The species of grain that have been found are, however, 
taken, to imply that they were grown in forest .soil that had 
not long been cleared, and was • still poor in the Bronze Age 

* The mouae.— the field-inouse, not our house-mouse— has. been detected 
(RUtimeyer, Fmnay p. 24), 
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Domesticated Animals in the most ancient Periods 



Periods inferred from Languages. 

Historic 


.The Finns on 
reaching the 
Baltic. 

The Turko- 
Tatars. 

The Original 
Semites. 

The Piimitive 
Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

The Sumerians. 

Cattle. 

known. 

Alt. -oj. Vig. 

Turk, jeojun, 
Cag. koj, &o. 
it, et, Ut. 

ha^aru, iauni. 

' Iiido-G. 

gild. 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

Dog. 

Finn, penikka, 
Esth. peni, &c. 

inzr«. 

kdhm, rahilu. 

kalbu. 

Xndo-G. 

ludo-G. 

Indo-G. 

uz. 

udii. 

likku. 

rig. 

Horse. 

known. 

at. 

paraSu-, s^m (?). 

European. 

Iiido-G, 


Ass. 


eiek, eM'k, esik. 

himdm, atdnu. 


amhw. 

Mule. 

Caniel. 

Cat. 

Fowl. 


Turk. 

Vig. tobe, <3ag, 
tom, Ac. 

? 

gavmUt, 



Goose. 

Duck 

Dove. 


? 

? 

V 



f‘u. 

i 

-1 

i" 

40 above. 

■ 1 ■ 

tiere b. d, Sud- 
semiliin, 

C/. above, ch. iii. 

Cf. F. Hommel, 
IHi votmui. Kill- 
turen, p. 400, /, 
In the way of 
domestic birds, 
Hommel men- 

tions the raven 
and swallow as 
■well as the dove. 


(Moringen) ; Eeport vii. 65. In the oldest times, three kinds of 
wheat, two of barley and of millet, were cultivated. Rye and oats 
were entirely unknown'^ and do not occur- until the later dwellings 
of the Bronze Age, e.g>^ in Moringen (Report vii. 63). Whilst hemp 
was entirely unknown (Christ in Rlitimeyer’s . /•'btMW.a der FfaJd- 
hauten, p. 226.; Report vii/ 65), flax was grown in the oldest times. 
Heer’s view- that the species of flax cultivated whs the Itnum 
angustifoli%im, and therefore implies importation of :&ax-seeds from 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, is opposed to that of the botanist 
Christ {loc, cit., p, 226), who on the contrary regards the flax of 
the .Swiss lake-dwellings as- a variety indigenous.^ to Central 
Europe {of. also W. Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poehne, p. 67). 
Of other field and garden fruits, the pea alone occurs in the Stone 
Age (Moosseedorf) ; beans, lentils, and the garden-poppy appear 
in the Bronze Age (Report vii. 63, 64). The grains found are 
exclusively summer crops (Report vii, 65). I have never found the 
cultivation of the rape or onion mentioned. The vine is wanting: 
in its place we have the so-called “ virgin’s bower ” {ciematis 
vitalba), which was- used for basket-work. 
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OP THE Indo-Europeans and Neighbouring Peoples. 



Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
•Stone Age. 


First appear- 
ance in Europe 

of the Plain of 
the Po. 

Wauwyl. 

Moossee- 

dorf. 

n1&. 

of non-Indo- 
European 
dumcsticated 
animals. 

very common. 

very 

common. 

very 

common. 

very 

common. 


known. 

known. 

known. 

common. 


less known. 

occa- 

sional. 

known. 

common.. 


two specicB. 

known. 

known. 

kno\vn. 


common. 

doubtful. 

doubtful. 

common. 

Prehistoric. 

two species. 

known. 

common. 


very doubtful. 




After Homer 
and Hesiod, 





Pre-Ho meric. 




... 

About 4G0 A.P, 
in Italy. 

Time of Theog- 
nis 2d half of 





flth century). 

‘i 





? 

Beginning 
of &th century 
among St the 
Greeks, 

Gf. W. Helbig, 

Cf. Sir John Lubbock, Pr«- 

Cf. V. Helm 

JDieltaliker in 

hintoric 

Times, p. 

202); also 

Fulturpflanzc'fi 

d. Poebm, p. 14. 
The differences 
are determined 
by the quantity 
of the bone re- 
mains- of the 
various species 
found. 

Rutimeyer, DU Fauna; der 

U7id Haustierf, 

P/ahlbav 

ten. 


3 Auflage. 


Epochs. 


ludians of 
the Rig- 
veda. 


Iranians 
of the 
Avesta. 


Greeks of 
Homer. 


Inil, Ac. 
ajd, 

(ivi, lird. 
^vdn. 


ffardab/id, 

■iSmbhct. 


rmigha. 

spd. 


anpa. 

khara. 


parddars. 


/5oCs. 

aif. 


oi'o f (?). 
i)lxiovo<t. 


aiwatard does 
not' yet ap- 
pear in tile 
Iligveda (?). 


" The only variety of fruit-tree known, the wild-apple, teaches 
us that the cultivation of fruit-trees was absolutely unknown 
(Report vii. 65). Implciucnts clearly designed for agricultural 
purposes have not yet been brought to light. The archaeologists 
(e/., e.g., Report iii. 112), therefore, conjecture that bent tree 
branches still filled the place of the plough. Cf. what has been 
said above, p. 287, about the Indo-European plough. 


D. Food (above, ch. vii.). 

The food, at any rate, of the European members of the Indo- 
Germanic family was — in accordance with the two foundations of 
their domestic economy, cattle-breeding and agriculture — a com- 
bination of animal and vegetable diet. They enjoyed the flesh of 
their herds, and also perhaps, in a secondary degree, of beasts of 
chase. The art of roasting on spits was known. Common names 
exist for greasy broth, and for the marrow of hones, which is 
still a dainty with Homer. Fish seems to have been despised 
as food. 
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In the way of wild ‘vegetable food the ancifent Germans used 
the fruit of uncultivated varieties of trees. There is evidence of 
the use of acorns as food amongst the Greeks. 

As agriculture advanced, cereals more and more came to be 
used as the support of life. The art of pounding the grain and 
grinding it with a hand-mill was known. Boasting and baking 
had been invented; but how far they had been developed is 
doubtful. 

In this department of culture also the picture presented by the 
old^t lake-dwellings coincides with perfect accuracy, with one 
remarkable exception soon to be mentioned. Here, too, the first 
place is taken by the flesh of animals of the chase and of domesti- 
cated animals ‘(here in this order). “A constant characteristic of 
his (the lake-dweller’s) cuisine is the fact that all bones containing 
man'ow or other edible contents are greedily despoiled even of this 
scanty content ” (Riitimeyer, Reports iii. vii., note 1). To meat — as 
to the preparation of which I have found no information — fish must 
be added as an undoubted element of the lake-dwellers’ diet ; and 
herein for the first time we come across a point of no small 
importance, which; according to our view, has nothing to correspond 
with it in the primeval history of the Indo-Europeans. In the way 
.of vegetables, carbonised wild-apples (and! also pears) have been 
found in some quantity in the Swiss lake-dwellings. They were 
cut in pieces and apparently stored for winter consumption 
(Lubbock, Prehistoric Times^ p. 217). Acorns out in two, pared, 
and burned were found in Mdringen (Report iii. 63). In ' the 
, Ti. .1.. -IT,.. - I’ e acorus were found in large quantities 

■ ■ • vessels ; so that it is probable “that they were, 

intended not as mast for swine but as food for human beings ” 
(Helbig, loc. city p. 17). 

Finally, the information as to the use of cereals, which were 
ground by stone com-oru’shers,- is put together by Lubbock {loc. 
city p. 216) as follows : Still more unexpected was the discovery 
of bread, or rather cakes ; for their texture is so solid that leaven 
appears not t<3 have been used. The cakes were round and flat, 
from 1 to 16 lines in thickness, and had a diameter of from 4 to 
5 inches (according to Heer the crushed mass was made into a 
paste and baked between two stones). In other cases the grains 
seem to have been roasted, coarsely ground between, two stones, 
and then to have been either stored in great earthem vessels or 
slightly moistened and eaten.” Cf. also. Heer, Bemerhungen uber 
die Landwirtschaft der Ureinwohner rmeres Landesy Report iii. 

in,/. 

E. Clothing {cf. above, ch. viii.). 

The Indo-Europeans were no longer limited as regards clothing 
to the hides of animals, however much these may have survived 
in the costume of historic times. The arts of plaiting, spinning, 
and weaving were known, though to what extent is doubtful. 
Still, a term for spindle may have existed in the original language ; 
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and philology indicates that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted 
with a primitive weaving apparatus. Their materials were sheep’s 
wool and flax, whicli along with other cultivated plants was known 
to the European members of the Indo-Germanic family. 

In form the original dress was extremely primitive.- It consisted 
probably of nothing more than a piece of woollen or linen stuff 
shaped like a hide : it was fastened at the, shoulder with a thorn, 
and may have been confined by a girdle at the waist. 

Sewing was known.* Shoes were in .use. Ornaments were 
worn. 

Turning to the culture of the lake-dweUers we find- that here 
too the arts of winding, plaiting, spinning, and weaving had been 
developed to a certain extent. The practice of the firat two arts 
is shown by numerous strings and cords manufactured by twisting 
together thin twigs, rushes, reeds, straw, &o. Mats made out of 
strips of hark have also been found. The most important thing, 
however, in the industries of the lake-dwellers was the flax they 
grew, which was found not yet made up in Wangen and Eoben- 
hausen. That the art of twisting it together into a thread was 
understood is rendered probable by the discovery of quantities of 
clay in spindle whorls + on the one hand, and is directly proved on 
the other by the bundles of yam and thread discovered in Eoben- 
hansen. ■ These constituted the material for the manufacture of 
the by no means infrequent pieces of linen, which again were 
found in Eobenhausen. Some of these showed no advance on 
basket-work. “They consist,” so runs the description of one of 
them, of thin cords of flax (made two strands twisted together) 
lying parallel together (the warp). Across and through these 
cords similar cords of flax are twisted, at a distance half an inch 
from each other (the woof). The whole makes not indeed a thick 
and stiff, but for all that a very tough piece of basket-work.” 
Other pieces of stuff again betray greater skill, and cannot have 
been produced, in the opinion of experts, without some kind of 
simple weaving apparatus, such as the Zurich riband manufacturer 
Paur has constructed by way of experiment. Gf. on the whole 
question the appendix, Machsindu&trie mf dm PfahUmten, Eeport 
iv. 14,/. 

Woollen cloth has not as yet been found in the lake-dwellings, 
althongn the sheep is one of the animals domesticated by the most 
ancient lake-dwellers (Rlitimeyer, PauruL, p. 127, note) — a second 
instance of discrepancy .with the hypothetical culture of the Indo- 
Europeans.!): The rags that have been discovered teach us nothing 

* Sans, si-y, G. Katraia, Lat. SMo, Goth, siuja, O.S. Lith. sixmit, 
t In some the spindles were still sticking (V. Gross, Les ProtohdvhteSt p. 101). 
i Nevertheless, Herr M. Much »vrites to me on this subject; “Wool is a 
material which only survives for any length of time under peculiar circum- 
stances: as a rule it perishes, and- that very speedily. If its absence in the 
finds from the burying-fields of Hallstadt were to be made a criterion of the 
weaving of” ” ^ itions of anything of 

the kind. . of woollen stuff was 

found in ‘ ’ " . ' >1 reservation is due to 
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of course as to tlie shape of the dress. Keller only remarks {loc. 
cit,i P- 20) : “ That close examination of the woven articles had 
revealed to him only one single instance of a hem made by the 
aid of a needle, and never a seam or the least indication that the 
stuff had been cut out, and this suggests the conjecture that these 
fabrics were rather employed as wraps generally than intended to ' 
fit separate parts of the body.” 

The nature of the leather remains, which only permit us to 
conclude with certainty that they were artificially prepared, allows 
of no conjecture as to their original purpose (Report iv. 231. 

F. Dwellings {cf. above, ch. ix,)- 

During the wanderings of the Indo-Europeans the wagon was at 
once carriage and house to them ; *on the other hand, during their 
settlements, which came to be longer and longer the more they 
turned from pastoral to agricultural life, two kinds Of habitation 
can be traced back to primitive times — ^the hut and the sub- I 

terrauean dwelling dug in the earth. In connection with the I 

former there can be no doubt that we must keep our minds clear I 

of any idea of stone buildings, and conceive the materials as simply 
basket-work, wood, and loam. As to the form of the Indo-European 1 

hut, it seems to have originally been circular, although possibly I 

even in the primeval period rectangular buildings of the block- \ 

house .kind W’ere not excluded. The entrance to these habitations j 

was by a door. Windows did not exist. • I 

The attempt to draw comparisons from the lake-dwellings here i 

encounters almost insuperable diificulties, for' the simple fact that i 

the fire, which has destroyed most of the lake- dwellings, or the !' 

other elements which have contributed to their destruction, have j 

left nothing but the piles on which the huts stood. In Report ii. | 

p. 135, F. Keller gives the following conjectural description of the 
lake-dwellers’ huts : “Thus much is certain, that the walls were 
perpendicular poles with withes woven in and out between them ; 
and that to keep out tlie wind and the rain a layer of clay, 2 or 
3 inches thick, was spread over this basket-work both inside 
and out. That the ground-plan of many huts was circular is 
beyond all do'ubt ..... on the floor in the interior of the hut, 
also, clay was spread, forming a sort of flooring and a good founda- 
tion below. In the middle of tho hut was a sort of hearth made 
of rough slabs of sandstone. The roof, which in the circular huts 
was coriical, consisted doubtless of bark, straw, and rushes, remains 
of W'hioh have been found in the mud in several places.” Only, 
more recent investigations seem to have shaken the assumption 

the fact that it was saturated with salt and completely imbedded in the clay- 
salt, so much so that these woollen fragments look quite modern and have even 
retained their colour to a certain extent. All these stufis are of sheep’s wool. 

In the graves they had utterly disappeared, altlio.ugh the position of the 
brooches oii the skeletons points to this inference that the corpses were buried 
in their clothes. Comparison with the marks left on the rust of iron ohjects 
then showed that their clothes had consisted of exactly the same woollen stud’ 
as came to light in the choked up shafts and galleries of the Old Man.” 
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that the lake-dwellings were circular ; and the eighth Report, p. 
6, pronounces in favour of a rectilinear arrangement of the walls 
as necessitated by the construction of the foundations. 

Under these circumstances we may be permitted to leave the 
lake-dwellings for a moment and turn our eyes to a series of other 
monuments which are of undoubted importance for the history of 
the European house. I mean the so-called “ housc-urtis ’’ which 
have been discovered in Italy, Germany,* and Denmarkv and, 
which in spite of many differences of detail yet resemble each other 
in the important points that, “as a receptacle for the remaihs 
gathered from the funeral pyre, an earthern vessel of the shape of 
a house was employed, and that this house always possessed a large 
practicable door which could be closed from without by means ,of 
a cross-bar ” (Virchow, Ueher der Zeithestimmung der italischeii und 
deuUcJien Bamumm, Sitzungsherichte d. Ahad, d, IF*, zu Berlm, 
p. 1008, 1883). 

As for their appearance, Helbig {Die Italiker in der Poelme, p. 
50) describes the Latin “house-urns” of the necropolis of Alba 
Longa as follows : “ The urns represent roundish huts, the walls of 
which we must imagine to be composed of loam, twigs, or other 
perishable material. The roof seems to have, consisted of layers of 
straw pr reeds, and to have been held together by ribs, which in 
the real house obviously were made of wood. The corapluvium’ 
characteristic of the later Italian house is wanting. To let light 
in and smoke out, the doorway seems to have served instead — and 
also a small triangular sort of dormer-window, which is shown by 
some of these burial-ums in the front slope of the roof, by others 
in the back.” 

As regards the German urns also, both those shaped like a bee- 
hive or an oven, and the real house-urns, Liseh, who first 
examined these antiquities scientifically {Jdkrb. d, Vereins f. Meck- 
lenburg. Geschichte^ xxi. 249), comes to the conclusion that the 
circular was the original form of these urns. “A glance over 
these urns suffices to make one involuntarily see that in their 
shapes we have the evolution of the ancient dwelling-house traced 
before us, The oldest form of house, undoubtedly, is given by the 
urns from Burg-Chemnitz and Rbnne, which have the door in the 
roof, as is the case frequently in the dwellings of primitive peoples 
for the purposes of protection against wild beasts ;+ the occupant 
entered by means of a ladder which he pulled up after him, and 
thus had a defence the more in the steep, smooth walls. Those 
rbund houses which have the door in the wall,J like the urns of 

* The last in tlie spring of 1887 at Unseburg. Of. Magdeburgische ZeiiAmg 
(Beiblatt) of 7th January 1889. 

' t Perhaps it is more probable that the portion of the house below the door 
in the roof is to be supposed to be dug in the earth, Cf, below on the 
Mardell. 

t The closest 'resemblance to this type (Lisch, p. 247) is afforded by the 
barbarians’ houses on the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, except that 
their doors— there are. absolutely no windows here either— arc longer and 
narrower than in the urns. 
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Kiekindemark and Klus, are certainly younger. The yaungest is 
represented by the urns from Asohersleben : this house was rect- 
angular, with a tall, steep roof of straw, a striking prefiguration of 
small country cottages of the present day.” Various hypotheses 
have been put forward to bring the Italian and German house- 
urns into direct connection with each other : borrowing from Italy, 
and on the other hand a Teutonic origin for the Italian antiquities, 
have both been suggested. Howover, I consider Lisoh’s view that 
these house-urns are the independent creation of the two peoples, 
and that they are an expression of the type of European hut 
inherited from primeval times as still the most probable. 

To return to the lake-dwellings, the custom of using piles for 
the foundations of huts is, as is well known, by no means to be 
considered as confined to these prehistoric structures. I will not 
reiterate the often-discussed analogies to this kind of building, 
which are to be found amongst the most widely separate peoples 
(c/., fi.y., Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 181, /.). I will only, 
intimate that R Henning in his above-mentioned book. Das 
deutsche Haus, shows that pile, foundations were specially fre- 
quent in Frankish and Upper German territory. “These lofty, 
wooden structures on which the houses rest, afford an interesting 
parallel to the lake-dwellings of Moore and the Swiss lakes” 
(p. 170). 

Finally, there is a steadily growing tendency to identify the 
subterranean dwellings, which we have, already mentioned, and 
the occurrence of which amongst Indo-European peoples is sup- 
ported by abundant literary evidence, with certain monuments’' in 
Europe, especially with the so-cnlled “funnel-pits” or “mardelle.” 
Their character as dwelling-places has been most recently discussed 
by F. S. Hartmann {Zeitschrift fur Mhnologie^ xiii. 237, jf., 1881), 
with especial reference to southern Bavaria. According to Hart- 
mann, as a rule they exhibit a circular form, are from 2 to 4 
metres deep, and have a radius of 11 to 16 metres. They seldom 
run into a funnel-shape : they are generally basin-like excavations, 
as a rule being merely the foundations of the dwellings, while above 
them rose the huts, which were naturally round, but as to the con- 
struction of which nothing more is known. A very interesting find 
of this description, as ,Horr M. Much informs me, has been made in 
the prehistoric settlement in the so-called Turhs^ Redoubt at Lengyel, 
not far from Fimfkirchen in Hungary. Here, subterranean dwel- 
lings are dug in the solid earth. “ They are circular, ^ot much 
higher than a man can stand inj the. entrance was through a 
small opening, probably by means of a perpendicular climbing 
pole. In the floors of the excavations, remains of pottery, weavers’ 
weights, and the traces of cattle were found.” 

“Funnel-pits” of this kind ‘have been discovered not only in 
Germany, France, and England, but also in Switzerland (Hart- 
mann, loc, cit.f p. 242), and as it may be regarded as at least very 
probable that when the Swiss lakes were populated by lake- 
dwellers, the dry land was inhabited at the same time, we may 
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very well picture to ourselves the pile-dwellings in the lakes and 
the funnel-pits on the land as existing together. 

G. Pottery, Wagon-Building, and Boat-Building. 

That the potter’s art 'was practised, not without the aid of the 
potter’s wheel indeed, in the most ancient lake-dwellings is known. 
It must also ho supposed to have been known to the oldest culture 
of the Indo-Europeans. True, we have but fragments of a primi- 
tive verb expressing the action of the potter (Goth; deigan^ to 
make of clay ” = Lat. “ potter, technical term for 

the potter’s work: Sans, dih, “rub over, bedaub, besmear”); but 
the Indo-Europeans must have been acquainted with it, as is 
shown by a not inconsiderable number of common names for 
vessels. The most important are : Sans, card^ O.N, hv&rrj I. 
“kettle,” Sans, humhhdi “pot” = G, kv/a/3os, Sans, gdla^ “ball- 
shaped water-jug” — G. yavXo?, “milk-pail,” Zend tashta^ Lat. teBta^ 
Lat. vm = Goth, hasy kasjay “ potter,” O.F. bida, Lat. Jidelia, G. 
TrlOog (B. B.y iii. 97), I. cilornn (^helpufno)y Lat. calpaVy G. Kauimj, 
koXttk (Stokes, E, B., xxx. 558). Again, the potter’s art amongst all 
Indo-Europeans stretches back, enveloped in myth and story, to the 
remotest times ; above all, in-matters of ritual, the exclusive employ- 
ment of earthern vessels was long retained both in Greece and Italy. 

As for wagon-building, which had been carried to a certain 
degree of perfection in the primeval Indo-European period, nothing 
analogous is offered by the lake-dwellings ; extremely few objects 
have been found in the older stations (e>g,, a yoke in Fenil ; Gross, 
ProtokelvHesy p. 19), which indicate with any certainty that the 
lake^dwellers’ employed wagons.* However, we must bear in 
mind on the one hand, that articles of wood are found but 
very rarely compared with articles of other materials, in the 
remains of the lake-dwellings ; and on the other, that even if the 
lake-dwellers were acquainted with wagons, they had very few 
opportunities of using them, as their intercourse undoubtedly and 
naturally was conducted mainly on the water-ways. 

That the lake-dwellers, like the Indo-Europeans, moved along 
these ways in huge “ dug-outs,” propelled by oars and not by sails*, 
is shown by the “dug-outs” themselves, which have been raised 
from the bottom of the lakes (Report vii. 67). 

No one can look over the parallels drawn above and avoid the 
conviction, that in spite of some divergent and some obscure 
points, still in the main and on the whole the civilisation that 
confronts us in the oldest monuments of Switzerland is the same 
ns that which we have inferred by means of philology and history, 
to have characterised the undivided European branch 'of the Indo- 
Germanic family. This leads to the further conclusion that the 

* Portions of wagons, made of bronze and pointing to importation from 
Etruria, have been found in the lake-dwellings in the Neuburg Lake. Cf, 
Report viii. 43 , ff. : “Etruskisohe Streitwagen aus Bronze in den Pfahl- 
baiiten." 
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oldest inhabitants of S'witzerland may ethnologically have belonged 
to the Indo-European family — a conclusion which as we saw 
above was, and at that time was bound to be combated by earlier 
students, such as Misteli, (above, p. 28) and Schleicher- (above, 
ditto). 

But though the lake-dwellers may have, been Indo-Europeans, it 
by no means follows that they must have been ; for the objection 
that the culture, which we have claimed, ethnologically speaking, 
as Indo-European, may once have covered large portions of Europe 
and' have extended to peoples of other races, is possible in itself, 
and can only be partially refuted. It applies to the Finns, who 
are readily regarded as the original inhabitants of Europe, and 
who, to the most recent times (c/. F. Dahn, Urgeschichte d. germ, 
und rom, Volker, i. 6), have been thought to have populated the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland. Such an assumption howeveh-' is, 
from what we learn about the original culture of the 'Finns from 
the evidence of philology (c/. above, p, 45) and history (cf. 
Miillenhoff, D. A., ii. 39), quite moribund. These peoples may have 
been found by the Indo-Europeans in Europe, but certainly not in 
the Swiss lake-dwellings (c/. K, MullephofF, loc. ‘dt.y ii. 54). 

The case is different with those pre- or noii-^do-ETiropean 
peoples, who are rightly thought to have once widbly occupied the 
south of Europe, the Iberi, Ligurians, Raeti, dec. What we know 
about the original culture of these tribes {cf. L. Diefenbach, 
0. E, ; W. Helbig; D. Italih&i' in der Poehne, pp. 30, 35, ff, ; 
and H. Kiepert, Lehrhuch der alien Geographic paseim)^ is so 
uncommonly little and dubious, that it seems impossible to 
demonstrate that the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings could not. 
have had its counterpart' amongst them — although individual facts 
seem to indicate rather that.it had not than that it had. 

This uncertainty compels us to sum up the results of this 
chapter thus : That first the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings is 
practically identical with the culture common, to the European 
meihbers of the Indo-Germanic family (above, p. 131, .and below, 
ch. xiv.)j and that secondly, from this point of view, there is 
nothing to prevent our assuming that the most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Switzerland were a branch of the European division. 

In abrupt contrast to the “ neolithic ” culture revealed in the 
lake-dwellings stand the “ palseolithio ” finds in the caves of 
France, Belgium, Germany, &c., the fauna of which (cave-bear, 
mammoth, rhinoceros) belong to .a peripd in the world’s history 
that has passed away in Europe. The rudiments of human culture 
here presented to us are far below the most ancient state of things 
that we can discover amongst the Indo-Europeans. Here alone 
we have a stratum of culture, which in point of archeeology, is 
indubitably either non Indo-European, or pre-Indo-European. 


CHAPTER XTL 


FAMILY AND STATE. 

Hypotheses as to the Evolution of the Our Object— I. Iiido-Qermanic 

Names of. Kin: 1. Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, Brother, Sister— 
2. Paternal and MaterUal Uncles and Aunts, Nephew, Cousin, Grand- 
mrents, Grandchildren — 3. Relation by : of the 

Facts Ascertained— The Indo-Germaiiic ■ .! Indo- 

r ; ' r T do-liluvopean Woman :■ Purchase — 

iJ," *•' ... ■ i Wife— Sacrifices Common to the 

■| . « ■ . ■ . in the Husband and the Wife — 

• ■ . Widow— III. Family and State : 

;■ ■ i the Sib— Blood Revenge— The 

Tnoe— Regai Power — riaa.tne Inuo-Europeans a Common Name ? 

On the very threshold of European tradition, in Homer, we are 
met by a conception of marriage than which modern civilisatiCii 
has conceived nothing purer or more aflfectibuate. "'Ektop (says 
Andromache, //,, vi. 429) arap cri) pot Itrtn irar^p Kal irdma 

KacrtyvT^os, <ru Se pot 0a\€pos rrapiiKoiTrjs ; and ill the Odyssey 
(vi, 182 ) we further have : ovph/yap toC yt KpuaarovKoX dp€tov ^»od' 
opotj>poviovr€ vfyqpacrt oIkov Sm^p ri^k yvm/j : — 

“ For nothing sure more goodly or better may be found 
Than man and woman holding one house with one goodwill.*’ 

(Morris.) 

And yet, like every other human institution, this relation of 
husband to wife must have started from some lower heginning 
not wholly raised above the level of brute-life. The question is 
whether we are yet in a position to determine with some degree of 
clearness the lines of its evolution. 

The usual theory of this process of evolution assumes that in the 
history even of the human family there was a stage of promiscu- 
ous sexual jrelations, a state of things, in which within a certain 
community any man might have sexual relations with any woman. 
In view of the consequent uncertainty as to the paternity of any 
child, it naturally came about that the' child was counted^ akin 
not to its father but to its mother j and this accordingly is the 
root of that phase in the life of the family which is known as that 
of “ maternal rights ” or “female descent.’^ On the other hand, 
according to this view, the transition to monogamy and mal& 
descent is afforded by polyaqdiy, the joint possession in 
marriage of one wife by a number of men, usually related io each 
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other, an institution •which is supposed to have left traces of its 
existence in the shape of the 1 evirate amoingst peoples that have 
reached a higher level. The relation of the child to its father then 
gradually came to be better recognised, and then entirely superseded 
that of the child to the mother, while only quite at the last was it 
recognised that the child was equally related to both parents.* 

Against this, or similar views, various objections, not without 
reason, have of late been raised, especially by C. N. Starcke {Die 
primiitive Familie in ihr&r Entstehung und EntwicTclnng, Leipzig, 
1888). Starcke seeks the explanation of the various forms of 
human marriage, jiot so much in the sexual needs of primitive man 
(which in his opinion would never have resiilted in marriage) as 
in the needs of his domestic economy; he needed a slave, a house- 
keeper, to keep what he owned together. Then came the wish, 
based on practical and on religious reasons, to have children. 
Whether they were of his begetting was a point to which he gave 
no weight, as everything which the woman belonging to him pro- 
duced became his property. It whs only by slow degrees that sexual 
life became, first for the woman, then for the man, focussed in 
marriage. “ Maternal rights ” or “ female descent ” are regarded 
by Starcke as being frequently a later device, which, however, has 
nothing to do with reflections as to the alleged uncertainty of the 
child’s paternity. 

Fortunately, it is. not our business to take up a decided attitude 
with regard to the far-reaching problem here touched upon. Our 
object is much humbler and much more limited : it is to sketch a 
picture of marriage and the organisation of the family in the 
primeval period of the Indo-Germanic peoples ; and the only reason 
we had for briefly mentioning the disputed questions connected 
with the origin of human marriage generally, was that„ as we shall 
hereafter see, they occasionally crop out in the field of our investi- 
gations. We- shall, however, endeavour to keep our investigations 
free from speculations as to the primeval condition of man, and to 
base theih on the foundation of purely historic, and especially 
linguistic, research. 

Though this reduces the extent of our task, yet the materials 
for it are so unusually abundant that we must begin by renouncing 
any attempt even approximately to exhaust them within the limits 
of this work. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a close 
examination of some points especially important for judging the 
Indo-European family audits evolution. f We begin with a^con- 

* Cy., amongst others, Lubbock, The Origin of CiviliscUion, p. 60, ff., 1876; 
and, reoen^’" ^ mensehliche Familie Tiach ihrer ^tstehnng 

undnatUri Iieipzig, 1889. 

+ I can ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ cause I learn from Prof, B. Delbriick that he 

willsli'^’ ” the Indo-European family. In a con - 

versati- » ■ ' ■ that we certainly coincided as to one 

point O’ . ■ . the organisation of the Indo-European 

lemily, • . ‘ the names for relatives by marriage. 

This is ■ srrectness of our several investigations. 

Delbriiek’s work lias, since appeared in the Ahh, d. K, S. Qes&llscliaft d. 

TTiss.f XXV. 
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sideratioa of the Indo-European names of kin, in tlie hope that 
from them we may learn something further as to the organisation 
of the Indo-European family. 


1. Indo-European JNambs of Kifi. 

We begin the discussion of Indo-European names of kin with a 
group of persons whose designations have proved remarkably 
tenacious of life, Both as regards form and meaning. They are 
the names of — 

1. FatMvy Mother, Son, Daughter, Brother, Sister. 

Father : Sans, pitdr, Zend pitar, Armen, hair, G. rran^p, Lat. 
pater, I. athir, Goth, fadar. 

Mother : Sans, mdtdr,* Zend mdtar, Armen, mair, G. fn^p, Lat. 
mdter, I. mdthir, O.H.G. muotar, O.S. mati — Lith. mot^, 
“woman" (mdtyna, “mother"), Alb. motr^, “sister.” 

In addition to these organic formations, the Indo-European 
languages are pervaded by names for father and mother of a more 
onomatopoetio character. Thus : — 

Father : Sans, tdtds, G. rirra, Lat. tata, O.H.G. toio, <kc. (Grimm, 
W., ii. 1312), Lith. titis (also t^was), Alb. taU\ — G. drra, 
Lat. atta, Goth, atta, O.S. oiM,,Alb. at 

Mother : Sans. nanJd (G. vd.wa, viwa, “ aunt,” paternal and 
maternal), Alb. . ame ; O.H.G. ama (Lat. arH'ita, “aunt,” 
paternal ?), Span. Port, arm. Alb. emq ; Lat. rmwma, Alb. 

(G. fidp^pri, generally “grandmother”); also O.H. 
mdna, O.H.G. muoma, “matertera,” Butch . wome, Lith. 
momh, O.H.G. w«oia==G. /xaia. 

It accords with the affection of the east European languages for 
diminutives, that they are just the tongues in which the old names 
for father and mother have been either driven out by these child’s 
words or have changed their meaning. 

A common name for the two parents is not to be traced in the 
Indo-European languages. This conception is expressed in the 
separate languages by words such as G. tok^cs, yovcw, Lat.. parentes, 
Lith. gimdytojei, “the begetters,” Goth, i^usjds {cf. Sans, hhartri, 
G. dvri^idpa), O.H.G. eltiron, “the old ones,” and so on. Goth. 
fadrein, “ parents,” literally “ fatherhood,” is interesting. A.S. 
fe}pgen also is collective :t— 

Son : Sans, sdnds, Zend hunu, G. vvs (v-ju), Goth, ‘sunus, Lith. 
sunitfS, O.S. synU — Sans. Zoxid puthra, O^G.pvJclo. 


* The older language still has hhartr^, “mother’' (Av.). This may be 
compared with the Syrac. hvTi-<t>ip<x ' n-nrpvii, Hesyoh., as this yields a 
“mother/’ , 

+ J. Schmidt (it Z., xjcv. 34) regards this series aa developed out of *pt-ata 
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Daughter : Sans. dvhit6/r^ Zend dughdhar^ Armen, dmtr {ustr^ 
son ; ” Htlbschmann, A. 47), G. ^d.Tqp, Goth, daiihtar, 
Lith. duhl^^ O.S. diUti. 

Brother : Sans, hhrdtour^ Zen.d hrdtar^ Armen. €\T)air (G. <f>pT^p • 
dS€\^o 9 , Hesych.), Lat. frdter^ I. hrdthiTf Goth. 6r5j)ar, Lith. 
hroterilu^ O.S. hraMi, 

Sister : S - - ■ f ■ 7 Z rr. i r ? ’* ■^7 \ ■"*: . T-* “V (G. top, see below), 

La*. ■ ■, I- ■ ■!'. ! l!!. .! O.S. mtra. 

Whereas the Latins have not a trace left of the Indo-European 
word for “ son and “ daughter/’ in the place of which they use 
jilim, jilia, “ suckling ” (according to G. Meyer, however, = Alb. 
hit, hiV^, the Greeks have lost the old expressions for brother and 
sister, except in certain survivals. They are replaced by dScAc^ds 
(Lac.. dScAM^p, in suffix resembling the other names of kin), 
“sprung- from the same womb” (cf. also opoydortop, dydoropcs • 
dSfX^ol 8t8vp,ot, dydoTwp, Sans. Bddara = sa + vdwrd, “ belly,” Osset. 
Dig. dnsuwdr == (5i7t + suwdr, “ womb ”), and the obscure* KacriyvTjros, 
and also simply Kacrus. 

We shall deal hereafter with ^p-^p, the original meaning of 
which has almost entirely faded. Now for a word as to the above- 
mentioned ?opts=Lat. Bordres, 

Hesychius interprets top by Ovyarrip and dv<^tds, lopes by 
■nrpoan/jKovTfs, ovyyevcts* 'J'he explanation of the three last meanings 
seems to me to lie in comparing the Lat. conaobrini (*con80sr-ini). 
This word originally meant the children of what is called in' German 
a Geachwister, i,e., originally a pair of sisters (O.H.G. gi-awiatar, O.D. 
gia'uatr'uon), then the children of two brothers {frat/rea patmeles, 
aorora^s pai/rueUa), and of a brother and sister {miitini, amitincB ; 
of. Jvnr. Civ., xxxviii. x. 1). So too, I take it, lop€« origin- 

ally meant “ sisters,” then " sisters’ children,” “ children of brothers 
and sisters” (dv«i/ftoi). For the absence of any mark of derivation 
we may compare Homeric Kao-tyvriroi, orig. “frater,” then also 
“.fratris liberi” {conaobrini, dveij/LoC). This degree of relationship, 
then, is what is meant by lope$ = irpoo^/covrcs, (rvyyevei^. 

What may have been the meanings of the roots of these names 
of kin is a question which we refrain from pursuing for reasons 
already given (p. 139,/.). The only thing certain seems to me 
to be that the Indo-European name for son comes from the root 
s4, “beget, bear” (Sans, ad, “genitor” and “ genetrix ”).^ 

It seems to me at least not improbable that the Indo-European 
name for father, *jo(e)-<dr, goes back to the same root, or was at 
an early time assimilated to it, as the name for spouse and lord, 

* Kao-t- Boems to go back to *kn-ti, and may belong to T, c4tne, the first '* 
(from O.S. *km, “begin;” Mikloaich, EL IF".), so. that Kafflyvnros, Kaatyvfiri}, 
“ firot-born,” male and female, would “brother and sister. Gf. Horn. 7 vwTds, 
“born'*« “brother,” and colloquialisras such as German. mein dltester,” 
“ meine dlteste.” Neveitheless, Greek itself does not offer a trace of any such 
fundaniental meaning as “first-born;” and, accordingly, this comparison is 
or.lv s'r:v ' ’ ■ . the comparison of C. Eng. hyse, “hpy,” throws 
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Sans, pd-tif G. -jro-o't-s, which we shall discuss subsequently. This 
root is perhaps preserved in the Sans, pd, protect,'' so that the 
patria potestas oi the father and husband is shown on purely philo- 
logical grounds to have been the guardianship of his family. 

2. Brothers and' Sisters of the Father and Mother^ Nephew j 
Cousin, Grandparents, Grandchildren. 

The names of kin discussed in the previous section were charac- 
terised by considerable conformity in their formation, for with the 
exception of the Indo-European name for son they all have the 
suffix -ter or -er. Their stability of meaning, again, only suffered 
in isolated exceptions. . 

Things are • quite different with the circle of relatives whose 
appellations we now turn to. There is no uniformity in the 
formation of their names, and the meanings of these names of kin 
seem to have been in a state of continual flux. We will first trj' 
to take a comprehensive glance at the most salient facts, and then 
see whether an explanation can be found. 

The series which shows most uniformity in form and meaning 
is that of the names for the father’s brother ; Sans. pdtp}ya, Zend 
tdiryd (Bartholomm, B. B., x. 271), G. narpm, Lat. patruus, O.H.G. 
fatureo, A.B. foedera. 

There is no Indo-European term for mother's brother. In 
Sanskrit we have mdtidd {iperhn;pB-*mdta-tuli/a; cf. tdta-iudyd, 
“ father-like,” “ paternal uncle ”), in G. pi^rpm (modelled on ndrpm, 
later also = “ maternal grandfather ”), in Armenian k^eri ( : k^oir, 
“ sister”). 

The European languages, however, very frequently form the 
name of the mother’s brother from a stem which also designates 
the grandfather or grandmother, To this belong ‘ Lat. avtis, 
“grandfather” : avunculus, Goth. av6, "grandmother,” O.N. de, 
“great-grandfather” : O.H.G. ^dheim, A.S. edm, O.F. 6ni (formation 
obscure) — Lith. aw^nas, Pr. aids, O.S. uj, uQka, all “ avunculus ” — 
M. Oymr. ewi-thr, 0. Com. eui-ter, “ uncle,” I. aue, “ grandchild " 
(Stokes, however, connects .it with G. iraFts.; B. B., ix. 87). 

This change of meaning from grandfather to mother’s brother 
finds a parallel in that from grandfather to father's brother, as 
shown in the following series ; — 

O.S. d^dit, “avus,” G. grandmother ” — Lith. didis, 

“father's brother” (dedi, dMiius), G. (from ^Oiq-jo), 
“ paternal and maternal uncle.” 

Cf, further, Lith. strujus, “old man” : O.S. stryj, stryjel, 
“ patruus ” (Miklosich, Et. W.). 

The complement in many respects to the change of meaning 
depicted in the two preceding groups is offered by the name of kin 
which is the most wddely distributed in the Indo-European ■ lan- 
guages of all the names we have to discuss in this section, for it 
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combines the meanings of ’“grandchild” and “nephew,” and also 
has the general meaning of “ descendant.”* It is the Lat. nepo^ 
and its stock 


Sanskrit: ndptar^ “descendant in general son, especi- 

ally grandson,” used in the older language mainly in the 
general sense, in the later only in the sense of “ grand- 
child” {B. B .) — naptij “daughter,” “ gi-and-daughter ” 
(Zend napti), 

Iranian: Zend Tiapdl, “grandson,” N. Pers. navdda^ “grand- 
son,” napti, “kindred.” 

Greek: veVoScs (assimilated to ttous). “brood,” a-voj/ios, “child 
of brother or sister” (a-veir-a--, s as in O.H. nestera from 
*neph&~tera or *= d-vcTrr-yo), vcorrpat ’ vl&v ^vyarcpc?, Hesych., 
“grand-daughters” (for *v^iroT-pad). 

Latin: nep6xr^ “ grandson,” later also “nephew.” 

Teutonic: A. S. we/a, “grandson,” “nephew,” O.N. we/e, “kins- 
man,” O.H. 6. we/o, M.H.G. we?-'e, “ sister’s son, rarely 
brother’s sou, also uncle, then kinsman in general” 
(Kluge); O.N. nipt^ “sister’s daughter, niece,” O.H.G. nift^ 
M.H.G. Goth. w«]yVs, “cousin,” Q.N. “descend- 
ant ” {*nip^'o), <fec. 

Old Slavonic : netiji, “ nephew,” weiicra, “niece.” 

Old Irish :• nia, “sister’s son,” 


A glance at these facts shows that the meanings “nephew,” 
“cousin,” &o., only occur in the European languages, to which, 
again, the- change of meaning from grandfather to uncle is 
confined. 

The Indo-Iranian languages have developed an expression of 
their own for brother’s son: Sans, hhratrvva = ZQnA hrdtuirva (cf. 
Bartholomaj, B. B., x. 271). ’ * ^ 

This in my opinion practically exhausts the agreements to be 
found in the names of this degree of kindred ; but a few words 
must yet be said as to the sisters of tho father and mother, and 
grandparents and grandchildren. 

The names of the sisters ttoos waT/oos ax’O generally sharply dis- 
tinguished from those wpo<s m the individual languages. 

'Thus in the Lat. amita : TJiatertera, in the Teut. O.H.G. feawa, 
A.S./aJ>w, 0,T?.fethe : O.H.G. muomu, A.S. mddrie^ Dutch miSddiwA 
O.S. (; &tryji) ; uta, tetka. In Greek no clear distinction 

secmis to have been made between such words as t 7)B(^, vdwri. 
The names of the grandparents, apart from tho oases of agree- 
ment cited above, do not point to the existence of any primeval 
forms. Either the grandfather and grandmother wore simply 
called the old ones: O.H.G., ano, ana = Lat. anus, “old woman,” 


p.yr, 1888 ) to show 

vwy meaning of rie-p6t- is “orphan” (“unprotected") i« not 
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O.S. hahaj grandmotlier,” or compounds such as Sans. rndtainmluL^ 
G. fjLeyaXofn/jrrip^ firjTpoTrdTtop, I. senmdthiTy were employed. G. 
TraTHTos is a child’s word ]. Zend nydha = 0. Pers. nydha^ N. Pers, 
niyd^ is obscure ; c/. 0. Pers. aporuydlcay “ ancestor.” On the other 
hand, we can point to a special agreement between German, 
Slavonic, and Lithuanian in the name for grandson, O.H.G. 
eninchUi O.S, ’^nukuy Lith. anuhas, which is rightly inter- 
preted as “lithe ancestor” (O.H.G. am), O.H.G. diehter^ 
“ grandson,” is derived from Sans. t4c, “ posterity,” by the addi- 
tion of the suffix -<er, which is used in names of kin (Kluge) ; cf. 
‘^nepdty “descendant,” “grandson.” The other names for grandson 
as SaxiE. pduira, prapdut/ray O.H.G. /emevo, 
( ' I ■ >, . . . , nothing of interest. O.S. *UurUy “ great- 
grandsori,” is compared by Miklosi oh {JSt, W.) with Lith. prahv/rejis^ 
“ ancestor.” 

3. Connection hy Marriage (A^ffinitas), 

1 lay down a proposition at the beginning of this section, which 
I hope to show to be correct in what follows, and which if correct 
seems to. me to- contain an extremely important clue to the compre- 
hension of the ancient Indo-European family. That is to say, I 
am convinced that only the connection of the daughter-in-law with 
the husband’s relatives, and not the connection of the son-in-law 
with the relatives of the wife, can be established by Indo- 
European equations.* 

The young pair, whose union connects two families, consists of 
the daughter-in-law (relatively to the man’s parents) and the son- 
in-law’ (relatively to the wife’s parents). We find that the former 
alone has a just claim to be descended from Indo-European times. 
The daughter-in-law is called ; Sans, musktt, N. Pers. mnd/r 
(Spiegel, A. Per., 88 ?), Osset, nost^d (cf. Htibsohmanp, Osset. Spr.^ 
p. 52), Armen. n% G. vuds, Lat. nurus, O.H.G. snura^ O.S. snucha, 
Alb. nuse. 

In Celtic and Lithuanian (martl) alone does the word seem not 
to be established. Although incapable of proof, the old-fashioned 
interpretation of the Iiido-E- "^snusd as “ female son ” (fswivrsd) is 
probably right. 

In contrast to the name of the daughter-in-law, the names 
for the son-in-law only coincide in those languages which arc 
closely connected together : in Indo-Iranian, Sans. = Zend 

zdmdtar (connected withj<i«i^, “related”)-; Lithu-Slavonio, 

Lith. idntas^O.^. z^ti^ to which probably Alb. “bridegroom,” 

also probably belongs. The root of both stocks of words is yen^ 
Sans, jdnatiy Zend zizananti, “ beget,” to which (cf. gen-us^ yigno) 
belongs also the Lat. ye«er,t formed upon socer and *l^~er (which 
subsequently became Mvir^ under the influence of rir). G. yapft p6^ 
{*yap,'p6) is the “wedder” (yapm). Tent. A.S. dtum. O.H.G. 

* A. Fiok {SpraeJieinJmty p. 270,/.) had a presentiment of this fact, 
t Tlio assumption that gemr is described from *yemro {^yafifipSs) is snp-s 
ported by no analogy whatever. 
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. most probably = (from A.S. dp, O.H.Q, cfc?), inas- 

much as Goth, liugan, “ wed,” also seems connected with 1. luge, 
*‘oath.” Expressions, therefore, sucb as kinsmen, begetter, 
pledged, were employed to express the relatively new idea of sou- 
in-law.” 

From the children we now turn to the parents-in-law : — 

Father-in-law : Sans, pvdpura, Zend qasura, Armen. slies7'-air 
(“mother-in-law’s husband”), G. tKvpos, Lat. socer, Goth. 
svaikra, O.S. svekrit* Lith. sz^szuras, Alb. vi^lier, Com. 
Imger. 

Mother-in-law ; Sans, pvagril, Armen, skesur, Lat. socrus, O.S. 
svekrg, G. ^Kvpd, Goth, svaikro, Alb. vUh^e, Com. hvigeren. 

This word can accordingly be established to exist in all Indo- 
European languages, and obviously is compounded of the pro- 
nominal stem me and %uro-. The latter may still be compared 
with G. Kvptos, so that the sense is as Curtins {GTdz,\ p. 136) 
maintains, tSio 9 xupto^f (t.e., of the *snuBd), The word is in 
several of the separate languages used indiscriminately of the 
husband’s parents and the wife’s ; but there is no lack of clear 
indications that this was not an ancient, or at any rate not the 
primeval, use of the word. 

In Homer, Iwpos, e/cupij is used only of the husband’s parents, 
whereas there is a special word for the father of the wife, 7rtv6€p6^ 
(.-Sails. Idndhu, “kindred, association, kinsmen”). The same 
state of things prevails, or prevailed, in Lithuanian, where the 
obsolescent szdszuras is, or was, only employed for the man’s father, 
whereas iiszwis (Lat. uocor~l. *6h8ver) is used of the wife’s. Finally, 
the tables of South Slavonic names of kin given by F. Krauas {Sitte 
und Brauch dev Siiddaven, p, 3, ff., Wien, 1885), clearly indicate that 
the words svehit, mehry, were employed exclusively to designate 
the husband’s parents (c/., p. 8:12, 13). The wife calls her 
spouse’s relatives avehrhina, the husband his wife’s tazhina (p. 3). 

This agi-eement of three branches of the Indo-European family 
of speech must, however, necessarily mirror the original state of 
things; for if we wished to assume, say, that eKvpds from the 
beginning designated alike the man’s father and the wife’s, and 
that only in later times did individual languages indulge in the 
lujpury of distinctive names, we should have to regard it as u 
wholly inexplicable freak of chance that three totally diflferent 
linguistic areas (Greek, Lithuanian,, Slavonic) came to use cKwpov in 
the same limited sense as “husband’s father.” The reply that 
there may have been even in the primeval period tw'o distinct 
terras, €Kvp6^ for the husband’s father, and a lost, unknown x for 
the wife’s, is invalidated partly by what has already been said and 
partly by what follows. 

* The k instead of a in the Slavonic words is remarkable. 

t Every woman according to Greek law must have a Kipios ; this in the 
case of an unmarried woman w-as the, father or nearest blood-relation, of a 
married woman the husband. 
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The Indo-European equations expressive of affinity, which still 
remain, refer simply to the connection of the wife with the man’s 
relations. They are : — 

Husband’s Brother: Sans, d^d/r, Armen, taigry G. Sa^p, Lat. 
livir^ Lith. dnveri&t O.S. deverl^ A.S. i<fcor, O.H.G. zeihhur. 

Husband’s Sister: G. yaXw?, yoXows, Lat. gl6s, O.S. zlUva; cf. 
Phrygian : yaAAapos * ^pvyiKov ovofia (sc. ovvym/cov), 
yiXapoi ' aB^Xtfiov yvvrjy Hesych. In Sanskrit the word 
cannot be established; here the man’s sister is called 
Tidndndavy nanandars{i. andeVj “ young woman ” ?). Cf. also 
Lithu-Pr. mdszay moazo. 

Husbands’ Brothers’ Wives : Sans, ydtaras {ydlavy “ wife of the 
dhdr'*)] G. civarcpcs, Lat. janitricesy O.S.y^iry, “fratria;” 
the husband’s brother’s wife : Serb.-Croat. jelrva, Bulg. 
jetorvd] brothers’ wives are jetrve. to each other (Krauss, 
loc. city p. 9), Lith. inUy “ brother’s wife,” Lett, jentere. 

I regard, then, the position taken up at the beginning of this 
section, as proved.* 

We have accordingly to start from a state of things in the 
family organisation of the ancient Indo-Europeans, in which the 
notion of relation by marriage was developed solely as between 
the wife and her husband’s kinfolk. The wife’s family might 
then indeed be counted as “allied by friendship” (G, KviBeurri^, 
“ any relatipu by marriage,” “son-in-law, father-in-law, brother-in- 
law,” TreuOepoi, ol rr}<s Kopv}^ yom?, Hesych,, <kc. ; Crete, Gortyna 
KaBLo-rai, “ blood-relations,” especially of wives, KrfBcpovf^ ’ ol Kara 
iiriyapiiav oiKfioi, Hes 3 ’^ch. Ki^Bevp-a, “affinity,” &o. : ki/Scios, 

“ dear,” South Slav. priJateljUina, “ the wife’s kindred generally ” : 
O.S. prijatelt, “friend;” cf. Germ, freundschaft =» “kindred,” like 
M.H.G. viiuntscJiaft, “affinity,” Nibelungen, xxxvii. 2160 B.) ; but 
it was not regarded as related. When married, a woman loft the 
circle of her owm kindred and entered that of her husband; but 
her new connection severed her previous family ties, it did not 
create fresh ones between her kindred and her husband’s. The 
w'ife vanished, so to speak, into the house of her husband. 

This, how’ever, is intimately connected with the fact that, slight 
as w’as the connection \Yhich the bride and y'oung wife formed 
between the two families, tlie blood-relationship which was estab- 

* Against its correctness the only thing, as far as I know, that can bo 
alleged is the by no inean.s certain enuation ; G. &4\m ' ol yoyaixas 

io'xnK^rss, at\ioi * (ri5rya(«/3pot (Hesych.) ~ O.N. svilar, “the husbands of two 
sisters ” ( Vigfusson, Kluge, xxvi. 86), in so far as it gives exiaession to 
relationship by marriage, as existing between men. But, first, this equation 
is confined to Europe, and can, therefore, prove’ nothing as to the oldest 
primeval period ; next, it is quite possible to conceive such a degree of relation- 
ship arising between members of one and the same family, that is supposing 
one starts from the Joint Family or House Community (on which see below). 
The may have been originally brotliers, for instance, who married 

sisters. Max Muller compares Sans, si/dld, “wife’s brother,” with ieXtoi (but 
pf. (^ydld). 
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lished, when the wife became a mother, between her relations and 
the children of herself and her husband, was regarded by the Indo- 
Europeans, at any rate at first, as equally slight. It is, accordingly, 
in my opinion, no matter of mere chance that the Indo-European 
languages have an identical name for the- father’s brother but not 
■for the mother’s; and, generally, that merely cognatic degrees cannot 
be authenticated by primeval equations, 

1 ^ however, of a primitive Indo-European family 

■ on a strictly agnatic principle — a hypothesis to 
which we have been led by purely linguistic considerations, is 
opposed alike to the wholly unfounded assertion (promulgated 
by Baohofen, Anti^mri&che Briefe* particularly) that the Aryans 

still lived in promiscuity, counting kins' "” ’h “ 

mother; and to the conclusions of Leist ■ ■' /.’ 

geschicht^ who explains “the cognatic conception of the family, 
resulting from ohsequium to the parents, as the primeval Aryan 
form.” Based on this is the conception of a narrow circle of 
relatives, corresponding to the Lat, consohriniy the G. dy;:^tcr7-€rs 
(regarded by Leist as cognatief), and the Indian Sapindas, which 
Leist considers to be “ the oldest and far the oldest ” conception 
which the Greeks and Italians inherited from their forefathers. 
•His overestimate of the antiquity of the cognatic conception 
of the family amongst the Indo-Europeans compels Leist to treat 
a series of fe>man legal institutions, based on a strictly agnatic 
system, such as the ancient Roman law of inheritance, as being 
recent innovations in Roman law. We only mention this to give 
some idea of Leist’s fundamental position, as it is of course no 
possible part of our design to follow a jurist further in the 
juridical field. 

Although the idea of aflSnity with a wife’s relations, arid the 
cognatic conception of the family based thereon were foreign to 
the primeval period, the question may yet be put whether the 
rudiments and beginnings of both were not present if not in Indo- 
European, at any rate in pro-ethnic times. Appeal may be made 
to the names for son-in-law which coincide in certain groups of 
languages ^above, p. 376), for through him the amalgamation 
of the man’s family with the wife’s was effected. In Lithuanian 
and Slavonic alike the pronominal stem svoi- is irsed to designate 
affinity.! ^ Slavo-Prussian equation, G. tisily “soW” = Pruss., 
tutiesy probably originally meant not cKupos (cf. Krauss, 

loc. dty pp. 12, 13, though also p. 8). 

Above all, in support of the antiquity of the cognatic concep- 
tion, the fact may be appealed to that most European languages' 

* cy., on the other hand, the author in Deutsche JM%,y 1888, No. 27. , 

t Cjy., on the other hand, F. B. Jevons, “ Kin and Custom/* JmmaX of 
Philology y xvi. 99.' 

J Cf. Lith., swaZ-n^y “ wife’s sister " {laigonaSy “wife’s brother”), swainiuSy 
“sister’s husband,” O.S. svoUly “affinis,” smLH {*svojam)y so on; (f. 
Mildosich, M. /r., p. 332. In Teutouic, O.H.G. ga-swto (*sw&iA “levir,” 
probably belongs here. 
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have made themselves names for the mother’s brother from the 
same stem *avo-, though certainly with different formative suffixes 
(Lat. av-uncuhiSy M,. Cymr. ewAther, O.H.G. 6-heim^ Lith. aw^naSi 
O.S. ^av-jo^uj). 

The original meaning of this stem ^avo or ^av-n (Lat. avun- 
culm^ Goth. avdrtTf Cymr. ^aven-tr = ewithr) must be assumed to 
be not grandfather in particular, but forefather generally. 

Anyhow, no terminology distinguishing with precision between 
the ascendants of the father and the mother can, as we have seen 
(p. 374), be traced in the original language. This, again, may be 
a consequence of the position which the old people plainly held in 
the family. When father and mother became old and weak, 
useless for work or war, wlien power and property passed to the 
son, it was in accordance with the hard and cruel mode of thought 
common to primitive man, that these old people should be viewed 
as somewhat su]:)erfluou8 portions of the general household. It is 
only at a higher level of culture that the duty of affection towards 
parents, which culminates in the divine injunction, “Honour thy 
father and mother that thy days may be long in the land,” comes 
to modify the dread which the ancients felt for “oppressive,” 
“loo/hsomc,” “doleful,” “pernicious” did age, and which made 
them welcome a release from it. 

The custom of putting a violent end to the aged and infirm 
survived from the primeval period into historic times not un- 
frequently amongst the Indo-European peoples (c/1 Diefenbacb, 
Volker/cunde un<l Bildungsyeschichtei p. 247, /.). It can bo authen- 
ticated in Vedio antiquity (Zimmer, p. 328), amongst the Iranians 
(the Bacti’ians* and Caspian peoples), amongst the ancient Germans, 
the Slavs, and P^pisians (Grimm, D. i?., p. 486, /. ; Weinhold, 
Altn. Lehm, p. 473). 

Wo do not draw the conclusion from this kind of statement that 
the violent removal of old people was a universal Indo-European 
custom ; but we should regard such a view {cf, Hehn, above, p. 
36), for all that, as nearer the truth than Leist’s view touched 
upon above, according to which dbuguium. from relatives of a 
certain degree of kinship to-wards the parmtes was a primeval 
institution of the original Indo-Europeans, t 

If, however, tho stem avo- originally meant “forefather in 
general,” this would correspond to the fact that the original 
meaning of ^nep6t~^ as shown by the above collection of instances 
(p. 374), was, in all probability, “descendant in general.” 

■*'' Of. Strabo, c. 517 : .roh yip itretpTj/ctfTas Sti yrjpas 'f) v6<rov ^uvras 
irapa$dWeir6ai rptipoptyois Kvirly iirlrTjSes irphs toOto, o5s iyTa<j)taa'Tiis 
KuKeTo'dai rp rrarp<p(i. yKdTT'p. Tho statement in this form is Imrdly credible ; 

■it, therefore, sc-ems ■ . r,, , . , . 

with the ancient F ' ' ■ N 

“look"), in accord , ^ ■ 

order that its glance might liglit upon the corpse W. Geiger, Ostiran, 
Kultwr,^. 284,/,). 

+ On the allied subject of the worship of the dead, and offerings to the 
dead, see ch. xiii. 
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Perhaps in the agnatic family the word was applied to any 
descendant not a i.e.^ to the grandson, great-grandson, 

and also the nephew (relatively to the patruus). When in certain 
European languages derivatives from avo- came to be applied to 
the mother’s brother, the stem *nep6U took the same direction, 
and was used to express relation to the mother’s brother and the 
mother’s sister {cf. above, p. 374). 

In a paper entitled ‘‘Germanische und moderne Kechtsideen im 
recipierten romischen Recht.,” ii. {Z, f. vergl. BeckUw.^ iv. 227, f.)^ 
Bernlioft rightly infers from the change of meaning to be traced 
in the words avus and nepos, just spoken of, that “relation through 
the mother became much more prominent amongst the European 
peoples.” He adds : "It may be conjectured that the influence of 
the conquered aborigines made itself felt. There are at the 
present day widely scattered peoples who only count relationship 
through the mother and her kinsfolk; and many indications inti- 
mate that the aborigines, whom the Indo-Europeans on their entry 
into Europe gradually subdued, cherished views of this kind ” (?). 

I am of opinion that there is no need to resort to any such 
hypothesis, which is incapable of proof as regards the northern 
peoples particularly. It seems to me that the closer relationship 
established between the husband’s family and the wife’s can be 
better explained by the growth of more refined feelings generally, 
and by a change in civilising influences particularly. A stage of 
culture, in which the idea of relationship or affinity with the kins- 
folk of the mother or wife has not yet sprung up, seems to me most 
conceivable in the case of nomad life, such as we must imagine to 
have prevailed in the oldest epoch of the primitive Indo-European 
period (ch. iii.). The distance in space between the pastures and 
the constant change of abode precluded the amalgamation of 
families of agnatic structure. 

Things change as soon as the tribes take to agriculture and to 
more permanent abodes. This took place in the Indo-European 
world at a time when the European peoples on the one hand were 
still ethnically united, as were the Indo-Iranians on the other. It 
is noticeable in this connection that the idea of connection by 
marriage is expressed in Latin by affinist which need only 

mean "neighbour,” "neighbourhood,” Hesiod, too, gives the 
advice ( JVorJhs and Day^y 700) : r^v Sk paXtorra- yajuliv aiOev 
vai€L, Were the Trpo(rqKovT€^ originally “aranes,” "those on 
the border” {cf. Leist, Grdco-it, JRechUgescJLy p. 103)? I should bo 
inclined to think that it was those families that settled, even if at 
first only for n time, on the same soil, amongst whom the idea of 
relationship with the wife’s family would most readily develop. 

It is also in my opinion possible, indeed, that the development of 
the cognatio conception of the family .and the idea of relation by 
marriage may in its beginnings go back to prehistoric times in 
Europe, and that yet the fundamentally agnatic character of the 
family, inherited from the primeval period, was not materially 
alTectod thereby (c/., further, section iii. below). 
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11. Indo-European Marriage, Position op the 
Indo-European Wife. 

Indo-European marriage was based on tho purchase of the bride. 
This fact appears clearly and plainly enough amongst most Indo- 
European peoples, and amongst some continued in its effects up to 
the threshold of the present. Aristotle {Fol.^ ii. 6,11 ; ii,’ 8, p. 
1268 h, 39) says expressly : tovs yap apxo-^ov^ vopov^ Xiav dirkov^ 
eTvat ,Kai /iap/SapiKOvs * i(n87)po<f>opovvT6 re yap oi Ka\ ms 

ywaika^ imowTo. In the Homeric age a maid was called 
dX<f>€(rL/3ota, “a girl who brings her parents a good price," and 
rightly, for on- occasion considerable gifts, aTreipiaria ISvo, were 
given to the father of the girl (cf. //., xi. 244) : — 

rrpSiO* iKair6v yffoiis SwKev, cTrctm Se wccm; 
atyas opov Kal oir, m ot &(rn’€Ta Trotpatvovro. 

The custom of bride-purchase prevailed throughout Teutonic 
antiquity, and it can scarcely be believed that Tacitus in the well- 
known passage of the Germania (c. 18 : Dotem non uxor marito sed 
uxori maritus offert) is not referring to this. Not with equal cer- 
tainty, however, can purchase be established on Roman soil as the 
oldest form of marriage. The original custom, of which thC sym- 
bolical process of coempiio has preserved a reminiscence, yielded in 
the very earliest times among the Romans to the purely religious 
confarreatiOf which contained no notion of purchase. On the other 
hand, we certainly again find marriage- by purchase among the 
(Indo-G.) Thracians (Hdt., v. c. 6), for their chief Seuthes can say 
to Xenophon (Anab., Vii. 2): %ol 3^, & Sevo(;(>a)V, Kal Ovyaripa B<p(T*a 
Kal kl Tt? <rol &rT|, Bvydrtjpt dvr^cropai v6pi$> 

The case was the same amongst the ancient Lithuanians, as we 
learn from Michalonu Liiuani dfi Morihus Tarta/roTum^ Liiuanorum 
et MoBchorum fragmina ed, GrasBer JBoBiUoe, 1616, where it is stated 
on p. 28 ; “ Quemadmodum et in nostra olim gente solvebatur 
parentibus pro sponsis pretium quod krieno (‘ purchase-money for 
the bride’: Sans, h'i-^mi, Lett, kreens, hreena ndvda, ‘a present 
to the bride’) a Samagitis vooatur’’ (above, p. 348). So, too, 
the custom of purchasing the bride prevails partially, or did pre- 
vail, amongst the southern Slavs, where the price of girls reached 
such .a height at the beginning of the present century in Servia, 
that Black George limited the price to be paid for a girl to one 
ducat (Krauss, loc. cit., p. 272, jf.). 

Again, amongst the Hindus, marriage ,by purchase was by no 
means unknown; as Strabo indeed was aware, for he informs us (c. 
709) ; “ They marry many wives purchased from their parents, 
giving a yoke of oxen on receipt." Strabo here means the fourth 
of the eight Hindu forms of inarriage, the Arska form, according to 
which the bridegroom sends one or two pairs of oxen to the bride’s 
father, a gift to which Manu and other lawgivers assign a symbolic 
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meaning, in virtue of which they counted the Arsha form as one of 
the legitimate modes of marriage (Jolly, Ueher die rechtliche 
Stellung der Frautn bei den altem Indem^ Sitzungsberichte d, phil- 
hist. KL d. Munchn&r Ahademie, p. 420, jf., 1876). In Vedic times 
the bride had to be won by rich presents to the future father-in-law 
(Zimmer, Altind. Z., p. 310). 

As, therefore, the bride was purchased from her father in the 
primeval period it is obvious that the idea of a dowry or portion 
could not have yet come into existence at that time. Linguistic 
expressions for it were generally developed out of words which 
originally designated the purchase-money given for the bride, and 
then gradually came to be employed in the sense of dowry. The 
course of evolution in this department of civilisation obviously is 
that first the price paid is retained by the father, then in milder 
times returned along with the maiden as her portion, until finally 
the parents' contributions to the bride superseded the bridegroom's, 
or reduced it to a mere form. 

This may be supported by a reference to the Homeric ?Svov, 
USvov, which probably exactly corresponds to' the West Teutonic 
^wetmo (A.S. weotuma) O.H.G. widamo; Kluge, JSfomin, Stammb.fX,). 
In the Homeric diction the ?8va are nearly exclusively presents to 
the bride or her parents. Mvaco-^at and I8i/a go together. In Od, 
viii. 318, Hepheestus demands his tSva back because his wife has 
been faithless. The father and brothers of Penelope wish her to 
marry Eurymachus;— 

o yap 7r€pt^aA.A,« dirarra? 

fxvrfar^pas Solpotcri, koI e^(t)<^eXAev leSva. (xv. 18.) 

Only in one or two passages of the Odyssey (i. 278, ii. 196) is 
the word used of the dowry (c^ Kirohhoff, Die horn. Odyssee^ p. 243). 
So, too, in Teutonic, the Burgund. wittimo, Fries, witma^ A.S. 
weoPuTm, d.H.G. 'widumo^ Germ, wittum are in their origin old 
words for the price paid for the bride, and are therefore synonymous 
with Longob. m$ta^ O.N. mundr^ <feo., and have only later partially 
taken different meanings'*’ (Grimm, E, A., p. 424; Sohade, A/td., W.). ■ 
In Slavonic the veno = Sans, v^na, “ bride-price," which corre- 
sponds to the words in the last paragraph, has come to be 
frequently used ddSj which was unknown to older ages; or, foreign 
words, such as G. TrpoiKioy ( = O.S, priJdja)^ Ital. dotw (Dalmatia), 
Turk, miraz (Bosnia), have been employed (Krauas, loc. cit.. 
p. 272,/.), 

In the case of the Irish tinds&ra, also, Windisch (/. Texte) gives 
as the evolution of meaning ; “ (1) Purchase-money given for the 
bride, demanded by the parents, by the maiden herself; (2) dowry 
brought to the husband." 

Side by side with the custom of bride-purchase there runs 
through Indo-Germanio antiquity another extremely primitive form 

* Further linguistic evidence for the purchase of the bride amongst the 
Teutons : O.S. biiggean (Eng. buy) ti hrM% O.N. Jema mmuli keypt, “law- 
fully acquired wife,”.M. Lat. mundium, O.N. nwndr, “ purchase-price. ” 
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of marriage, which to the present day survives amongst many 
peoples either 'in real earnest or as a mere symbolical presence 
(Lubbock, Origin of Cwilisationy p. 72, /), marriage by capture 
(8t’ dpiray^s). According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 30) this 
was. at one time cxistomary throughout ancient Greece, and, as 
every one knows, was retained by the conservative Dorians (cf. 
■Rossbach, op. cit., p. 213) as an important symbol in the marriage 
ceremony until late times. Even among the Albanians of to-day, 
as J. G. V. Hahn relates (Albanesisc/ie Studien, p. 146), during the 
. wedding dance, the bridegroom suddenly rushes to the bride, takes 
her by the hand, and dances with her, while the guests sing : — 

“ The ravens stole a partridge, 

What will’ he do with the partridge ; 

With her he will dance and play, 

With her he will spend his life.” 

So, too, traces of the capture of the wife are to he found amongst 
the ancient Prussians and Slavonic tribes. 

The Hindus also had a special name for marriage by abduction : 
the rdhkasa form, which was confined to the Icshatriya or 
warrior caste. 

If, then, as seems to be the case, bride-purchase and marriage 
St* dpTray^s both go back to the primeval Indo-Germanic age, the 
question arises. What is the historical relation of these two forms 
of marriage to each other ? Naturally, conjecture alone is possible. 
It might be supposed that marriage by purchase prevailed within 
the tribe or between friendly tribes, whereas capture was practised 
against hostile tribes. It seems to me, however, more probable 
that even before the dispersion of the peoples, capture may have 
been volatilised into a purely symbolical and formal part of the 
marriage ceremony, as which alone it existed, in historic times 
also,* in contrast to marriage by purchase. Marriage by capture 
would then belong to the very earliest age of the primeval Indo- 
European period, when we must conceive the ties of neighbourhood 
and kinship to have still been loose, and the nomad groups of 
pastoral and patriarchial families to have still heeii hostile to 
each other. Anyhow, a period in which wives were obtained by 
capture affords the best explanation of the above-described agnatic 
structure of the Indo-European family, and its non-recognition of 
affinity with the wife’s relations. The requisite conditions for such 
affinity only came into existence when capture was driven out by 
purchase. 

The Indo-European root by which the idea of marriage was 
expressed is vedh : ved (on the .change between the Tnedia and 
media aepirata in the final letter j cf. Brngmann, Grundrm^ i. 348). 
To it belong on the one hand the above-mentioned eSi^ov, A.S, 
weotuma^ on the other Lith. w'edii^ O.S. Zend upa-vddhayatta., 
“ he would marry>” Sans. vadh% “ young married woman.” The 

* Cf Leist,- AltarUches Jus QenUum, pp, 126,- 130. 
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fundamental meaning is preserved in the Irish “I carry” 
{fedan^ “ a team ”). Cf- also Sans. vdkaUj “ he carries him a wife 
home,” vahdtAy wedding,” Lat. uxortm d/uc&re^ G. yuvat/ca Syccr^ai. 
In the same way O.S. sag-atiy “ya/Aetv” (Miklosich, Mt. IT.,), -is to be 
connected with G. “to lead” (Lat. sd^^Vc),•'Gdth. sdhjan. 

These pieces of linguistic evidence seem to point to the existence 
even in the primeval period of the custom of ceremoniously con- 
ducting the bride home (on 2 \, wagon drawn by oxen, according to 
the picture given by a celebrated wedding-hymn in the Eigv’eda, 
X. 85) ; and it is not improbable that out of the numerous Indo- 
European wedding customs, Of which in some oases we already have 
copious ejcamples,* a series of other instances might be put together 
in which the Indo-Iranians and Europeans agree with startling pre- 
cision — in fine that it is possible to infer what- was the ceremonial 
of marriage amongst the Indo-Europeans. Such an attempt has 
been made quite recently by two students, by B. W. Leist, Altariaches 
Jus Gentiumy p. 144, ff.y Jena, 1889, and by L. v. Schroder, Lie 
Hochzeitsgehrdvche defir Msten und einiger anderer jinnisch-ugrischer 
Yolh&f'y Berlin, 1888. 

Leist is of opinion that the agreement amongst the individual 
peoples allows us to distinguish three stages in an Indo-European 
marriage. In these, again, he discerns a worldly side and — in har- 
mony with his view that the forefathers of the Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans had given “ their legal conceptions a sacred ritual garb 
even in the primeval period”-— a sacred ritual' side. These three 
stages according to. Leist are: (1) Betrothal (Indian wooing, 
Teutonic betrothal,! G. eyyT^o-ts, Lat. sponsio (more remote) ; G. 

: Lat. nupta^ nuho proves the Greeoo-Italian custom of 
veiling the bride ; Indian offering of cows). (2) Contract (Indian 
pdifiigrcdumay “ clasping of hands,” carrying thrice round fire and 
water from right to left, offering of butter and rice on the hearth 
of the bride’s father, sitting on the bull’s hide ; Latin dextrarum 
coniufnciioy manus mancipivmquey binding aqua et igni, carrying 
round of fire and water, from right to left, panis farreus, con- 
fofrreaiioy sitting on the hide). (3) Completion (Indian lighting 
the wedding fire, which is conveyed by the bridal procession from 
the house of the bridegroom’s father to the new dwelling, offerings 
of food j Latin di/murm deductiOy offering of swine). 

* Gf.y e.g., for the Indians, E. Haas, Lie ffeiratsgeir&uche der alien Inder 
naoh den OrhyaaHtra; Weber, Ind. Stud., v. 267, jf. 

t It is indeed incorrect for Leist to say (p. 130, note 7) : “The idea of 
wooing can be traced in language as , far back as the ancient Aryan period," 
and to appeal in support of this to G. /mot-Sans, pH, “ enjoy." All that 
con be said of course is that there was a verb in the original language for “ love, 
enjoy, be gratified," out ■ ’■ ' “ woo" has been evolved in 

Teutonic, though only .■ i‘ ■■ ■ . ^ * p. 94). Of. above, p. 142. 

It may rather be ooujeciureu Luai^m preiuatoric times the root per^, lit. 
“to ask," was used of the wooing of amaiden: Armen. Tiarsn, “bride," Lat. 
procus, “suitor,” Litb. South SI. prosci, “wooer.” 

For the rest no distinction in language was originally made between 
“bride” and “ young woman Sana, twd/iw, C. O.H.G. 

LiCh. martl, O.S, moMo, 
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In the last two points we have: confined ourselves to reproducing 
the Indian and Italian parallels because we cannot regard the 
parallels adduced by Leist from Greek culture, at any rate as far 
as ritual is concerned, as in the leas,t convincing. As part of the 
Greek wedding . ceremonies not a single offering- is mentioned in 
Hotnerio times, and only one in later times, the Trpoydfiia, irpoWActa, 
which was made on the actual day of marriage, and which was 
followed by a feast in the house of the bride’s father. 

Touching the points of agreement between the Indians and 
Italians — so far as they are of a ritual character — the answer to 
the question how far they are actually connected, or how far they 
are the result of independent though similar evolution, will depend 
whether and in what measure we can venture to ascribe fixed 
ritual institutions jp general to that primeval period in which no 
separate Indo-Roman or Indo-Grseco-Roman development can be 
assumed to have taken place (above, p. 242). For instance, the 
parallel, say, between the panis farreus of the Romans and the 
rioe-oifering of the Indians (stage ii.) cannot be the outcome of 
actual connection, because offerings of this kind necessarily imply 
a* stage of settled agricultural, not pastoral, life ; and the latter 
is the only mode of national life which can be shown to have 
prevailed when the Indian's and the Romans were still connected 
together. 

A totally different direction is followed by Leopold v. Schroder’s 
investigationsj as the title of his book indicates. He undertakes a 
comparison of Indo-European marriage ceremonies with those of the 
Finnic-Ugrians, especially of the Eathonians, and finds that they 
entirely agree. At the same time he does not close his eyes to the 
fact that many usages, in which the Indo-Europeans and the Finns 
agreej are also to be found amongst other widely-removed peoples, 
and consequently suggest that the parallelism in their evolution is 
casual. Only, he comes on p. 202 to the conclusion, “ that whereas 
we find isolated instances of the recurrence of one custom or another 
amongst this people or that, we never come across the whole series 
of customs described, or even of a considerable portion of them — 
save only amongst the Indo-European and Finnic-Ugrian peoples.” 

Being rightly convinced that the two'families of speech have no 
genealogical connection with each other (cf. above, p. 105), Schroder 
finds the explanation of the above fact in the assumption that the 
Indo-Europeans and Ugro-Finns occupied contiguous abodes in the 
primeval period; Further, in later times, individual Finnic peoples 
•W’ere exposed to the influence of individual Indo-European peoples. 

Our opinion is that Schroder has made out , a case of some 
probability for his views. We are the more inclined to this opinion 
because, in the course of our naiTative, we too have come across 
' cases of probable connection, both in culture and language, between 
the Finns and Indo-Europeans (c/. above, pp. 306, 318, 321). 

The notion of husband ” was expressed in the original language 
by a word which designated the married man as lord and master : 
Sans, pdti, “ lord, master, husband,” ddmpatif “ house-master," 

2 B 
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Zeud paiti, G. 7r6&i^, “husband,” Scottotijs* - Sans, dafhpatiy 
“house-master” (La,t. potestaSf and, so on), Goth, -/a))s, brup-faps, 
“ lord of the bride or young woman,” Lith. pdts, “ husband, married 
man.” 

On the other hand, the wife is realistically conceived as the 
“ childhearing woman : ” Sans, Zend G. yvinj, pavd 

(also java'o/rai, “ I take a wife,” and the hitherto unnoticed Hesyohian 
&-pvd-iiov<s • Toty eyyovou? «“ from the same woman”), 1. hen^ gen. 
mndf Armen, hanai-k^ “ women,” O.S. zena^ Pruss. genno^ Goth. qind. 
Thai this stock is to be separated from the root geny “ gigno,” seems 
to me indeed improbable, in spite of Bnigmann {GrundrisBy i. 345), 
though a satisfactory explanation of the gutturals in these words 
is not yet forthcoming (c/. J, Schmidt, K. Z,y xxv. 129). A forma- 
tion peculiar to Indo-Iranian is Sans. fi<H==Zend Btri {B4r4)y prob- 
ably belonging to Lat. Beroy BOrtoTy “ begetter.” 

The wife’s bosom in which the lord of the house lays the seed of 
a legitimate progeny is identified by the rude conception of the 
primeval period with the wife herself ; and it seems to me not 
improbable that this- mode of thought is at the bottom of the 
remarkable fact that in several instances the names for the womb 
are formed on the same analogy, as regards suffix (G. ytwrqpy Lat. 
ven-ter) as the names of kin. C^. also above, G. d8€\<^ds, 6/>toya<rro>p, 
(fee., and Homeric expressions such as crvca/catSe^ca piv poi Ik 
( = Iqs €k ywaueds) ^crav (7Z., xxiv. 496). 

The relation of man and wife then is characterised by language 
as that of “ master ” and “ bearer of children," The question 
arises whether we can learn anything further from language and 
tradition about the relation of the married couple to each other. 

There seems to be a tendency at present in favour of the 
assumption that the position of the Indo-European woman was a 
relatively high one. This proceeds partly on the much-discussed 
equation, Sans.pdtoi^, “lady, wife” — G. Tr^rvia (also ScerTrotva, which 
however has no Sanskrit counterpart, *dampatni)y and partly on 
the circumstance that in the earliest periods of antiquity the wife 
appears as sharing sacrifices with her husband, both amongst the 
Indians and the Eomans. How slight the weight is of this 
equation I have already (p, 141) indicated, f As for the common 
sacrifices of the married pair, on the one hand it must not be 
forgotten that no parallels are forthcoming amongst the North 
European peoples—which makes inferences as to the primeval 
period very suspicious — ^and on the other it is advisable to enquire 
whether indications are not to be found that this pai'tnership in 
sacrifice only grew up during the separate evolution of the peoples 
mentioned. Anyhow, both amongst the Indians and the Italians 


ifavdrms Sans, jaspati, O.S. gospodl, and interpret it as 
lord of the progeny (JAs -) ; of. J. Schmidt, K. Z.y xxv. 16 , /. 
t In the same way that pAitii may haye originally been a meaningless 
feminine to so is Goth. *frauj6n (O.H.G. frowwa ) ; frdvAa, “master” 
(cf. ^{hr6 : smihra, arhjd, ni],j6). Following a suggestion of Kluge’s, I 
would connect Goth, frauja with Sans. pArva (*pf‘Vo). The fundamental 
meaning would then be “ the previous, the first.” 
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there are, as it seems, particularly imporfcant sacrifices from which 
the presence of women was strictly excluded. In Italy this is the 
case with the offering to Mars pro houm vaUtvdine (“ mulier ad 
earn rem divinam ne adsit neve videat quomodo fiat,” Cato, De Be 
Rmt., c. 83), in India with the Pravargya ceremony — the Qatapatha 
Brdhmana enjoins : “ When the Pravargya ceremony is being per- 
formed let the wife (of him bffering the sacrifice) veil her head.” 
Of. Henrici Jordani ViitdviicB Sffnnonis Latini antiquisdmif 
Regimoniis 1882 (with R. Gorbe’s communications). 

I believe, then, that this kind of argument does not suflQce to 
establish the view that the Indo-European woman, though under 
the potestae of the husband, was yet on an • equality with him. I 
am rather of opinion that everything we know of the primitive 
conditions of marriage amongst the Indo-European peoples — so 
long aS we do not constrain our gaze to remain fixed on the 
advanced views to be found in Homer, in the Indian Siitras, and 
the somewhat idealising Germania — everything, I say, indicates 
. that the power acquired by the man over the wife, through purchase 
or' capture, was in the primitive period no empty legal form, but a 
hard and cruel reality against which our modern sentiment rises 
in revolt. I am further of opinion that the simplest explanation 
of the absence, already alluded to, of an Indo-European name for 
the wedded pair is that the modern viOw — according to which 
marriage is identity of interests, supported by law, church, love, 
and custom — was foreign to the primeval period, when the man 
was absolute master, and the wife, acquired by capture or purchase, 
merely a servant and bearer of children. 

To begin with, it was not until after the separation of the peoples 
that the purer form of monogamy was evolved from the primeval 
polygamy. We still come across undoubted oases of plurality of 
wives in the hymns of the Rigveda,* especially in the case of 
kings and great men {cf. Zimmer, AUind, Leb&n^ p. 324, /.j Geldner, 
B. B,, ix. 327, on Sans. “wife”), Herodotus (i. 115) expressly 

states of the ancient Persians : yajiiavcri 3* Ikootos avrwv rroXkws 
fjLhf KovpiStas yumiKas, 8 frt TrX^vvas TroAXo/cas KTtoyrac. 

Amongst the . Teutons at the beginning of their history we still 
come across plurality of wives as the exception in the West (Tao., 
Germ.y 18), and as the rule in the North (Weinhold, AUn. Lebeny 
p. 219). As regards the Gauls, again, in Csesar (H. (?., vi. 19 : 
“ Et cum pater familiee inlustriore loco natus decessit, propinqui 
conveniunt, et ejus demortesi res in suspieionem venit, deuioribus. 
in servilem modum quaestionem habent”) the passage seems to point 
to polygamy. Or how else is the plural iwjoWiwi tobexmderstood? 

Indeed, as the ancient Indo-European custom was for the wife 
to come into the possession of the husband by purchase, it is hard 
to see why there should have been any hesitation about obtaining 

* Even in later times in India the law did not limit the number of wives ; 
though the eustom of being content with one legitimate spouse grew. The 
joint sacrifices of man and wife seem to have had some influence here (^. 
Jolly, loe. cU.y § 13). 
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a second or third wife in the same way — whether because one wife 
was insufficient for the main object of ancient wedlock, viz., obtain- 
ing male progeny, or because the growing w'ealth of the owner 
necessitated more work and more supervision, or because it was 
desirable to form fresh family connections. 

It will, however, be well not to imagine that polygamy flourished 
to any great extent in the primeval period, for it is obvious that 
the desire to possess several wives, who had first to be purchased 
and then to be maintained, could only be realised by the rich. 
Usually a second wife would only be taken in default of children, 
or of male children. It is interesting to observe that from this 
point of view bigamy is permitted, inasmuch as a substitute for 
the wife {nammtniea) is allowed, amongst the southern Slavs to 
the present day. A vivid account of the proceedings in such oases 
is given by Krauss, loc, cit., p. 228. As to plurality of wives 
amongst Slavonic grandees, cf. Krek, 362, 

But even when the cause of the childlessness was conceived to 
be in the husband, the primeval period seems to have been pro- 
vided with a means to furnish the house with legitimate children. 
Amongst Indians, Greeks, and Teutons we find the rude custom 
that the husband may obtain progeny from his wife by means of a 
substitute, who was originally perhajps the husband's brother (levir, 
whence levigate ) ; cf. Leist, AltarucheB Jus Gentium, p. 106; Grctco- 
italische BechtsgeschichU, p. 46; Grimm, JR. A., p.'443. At any 
rate, such a custom seems to me to fit in excellently with the 
Indo-European view of marriage. The wife belongs to the man, 
body and soul, and what she produces is his property, as much as 
the calf of his cow, or the crop of his fields. The husband there- 
fore regards the child of his wife and another man as his own, 
provided only it was begotten with his will. The same conception 
of the husband’s absolute right of property in the wife accounts 
for the Scandinavian’s offering the marriage bed to his guest 
(Weinhold, AUn. Lelen, p. 447). 

It is part of the same circle 'of ideas, that the naive feeling of 
antiquity saw nothing morally objectionable in a married man’s 
having to do with other women, whereas adultery in the woman 
was punished with the severest penalties, because it was an 
infringement of the man’s right of property. The Homeric hero 
speaks without shame of his concubines ; Agamemnon {II,, ix. 
^28, promises the wrathful Achilles seven Lesbian women in 
addition to Briseis, whose bed he solemnly asseverates he has 
never approached, and twenty of the most beautiful Trojan women 
after the capture of Troy, and finally his own daughter (dvaeSvov) 
as lawful wife. The position of the &v7iri/j or Bovplkttjt^ TraXXaKis? 
IS generally unquestioned by the side of the AcovptSo? SXoxo^. The 
practice of putting women taken in adultery to death has left no 
rtaces in^ Greece moral death, atimia, was substituted (dnn&v 
'^otavnjv ywaiKa Kai roy ^tov ^Ri<tirov avTQ TrapacKCvd^oivY' 
In Cyme the adulteress was taken through the town on a donkey, 
and then exposed on a stone (K. F , Hermann, Lehrhuch der Oriech, 
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R. A, hemusg. v. Th. ThaXheim.^ p. 18). The husband demahded 
his eSva back (above, p. 382), and might slay the adulterer taken 
in flagranti* (Hermann, loc. dt^ p. 37, note 5). 

Precisely the primitive point of view is preserved in the legal 
conception of ancient Eome, as presented by Cato in Gell.^ 10. 23 : 
“ In adulterio uxorem tuam si prehendisses, sine iudioio impune 
necares (until the lex J alia de adulteriis) : ilia te, si adulterares 
sive tu adulterarere, digito non auderet contingere, neque ius est ” 
(Marquardt, Privatlehen^ p. 65), 

The case is the same amongst the Teutons of the Nprth 
(Weinhoid, AUn, Lehen, pp. 248, 260). The husband is allowed 
the most unresti’ioted conoubinate, the woman taken in adultery 
may be put to death along with her paramour. Sonicwhw 
milder, and amounting to the same thing as the Greek ati^ifLi. 
is the punishment awarded to the adulteress amongst the itet 
Teutons according to Tacitus {Germ.y ch. 19): “ Paucissima . in 
tarn numerosa gente adulteria, quorum poena prsesens et maritis 
permissa : aocisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis expellit 
domo maritus ao per omnem vicum verbere agit.” On the other 
hand, it is ordained by the Lex Visig.i iii. 4. 4 (Grimm, B. d., 
p. 450) : “ Si adulterum cum adultera maritus vel sponsus Occi- 
dent, pro homicida.nou teneatur.” 

Again, according to the customary law of the southern Slavs, 
the injured husband may kill the adulteress and her paramour on 
the spot. Occasionally in the folk-songs the woman is doomed to 
be torn to pieces by horses (Krauss, loc. dt.^ 611, 566). 

In ancient India concubinage and polygamy can seldom be 
sharply distinguished. I have no information from ancient 
sources as to the treatment of the adulteress. In thp later law- 
books (Jolly, loc. dt.y § 12) adultery in the woman is naturally 
a legitimate ground for putting her away. Further, she is to 
be supplied only with bare necessaries, her hair is to be out (c/. 
Tacitus, above), she is to be badly clothed and kept to the lowest 
kind of servile work. 

But the despotic nature of the hujsband’s rule over the wife 
comes out almost more clearly in the custom, common to the 
Indians, Eomans, and Teutons, according to which it lay with the 
father to “ take up ” {tollerey msciperc) the child his wife bore to 
him, and thereby to decide whether it should live or die, i.e., be 
exposed. Amo: . st the Teutons it is impossible to doubt that the 
decision depends solely on the will of the fabhert (Grimm. B. A., 
p, 465; Weinhoiu, AUn. Lehen^ p. 260). In ancient Eome the 
father's right to sell his child or put it to death is to be regarded 
as following from the patria poteztm (Marquardt, PrivatUhcn, 
pp. 3, 81). 

* On the very instructive provision of the Gortyna code, cf, F. Biicheler, 
and E. Zitelmann, Das JRe^tvon Oortyn, p. 101, 1886. ^ 

t The clause in Ghrm., c. 18: “jTumeruin liberorum nnire . . . . . 
fiagitium habetur,” is very remarkable, and at absolute variance with the 
rest of our information. 
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Things are not quite so clear amongst the Indians. A passage 
in the Bigveda* (v. 2, 1 ) may, according to Ludwig (Rigveda^ vi. 
142), imply that in India too the mother “gives” the child to 
the father; and a passage in the Taittirtya-Samkitd (Zimmer, 
Altind, LeheHy p. 319; Ludwig, MigvBday v. 568) mentions the 
exposure of daughters, and implies the custom already mentioned 
by the child taken up by the father. When, on the other hand, 
the Sdtras expressly mention the father and mother as those who 
have the power to give, to sell, and expel their sons (cf, Leist, 
Altar, JuH Gent.^ p. 116), we shall scarcely go wrong if we consider 
this provision nc' ■■■.-' primeval, but as simply the con- 
sequence of the ■ view that man and wife were 

the two halves of one and the same body {cf. Jolly, loc. cit.^ p. 437). 

In Greece, too, iyxvrpiafiog) “exposure in earthern vessels,” was 
very widely spread, as was the sale of children, which was not 
forbidden bylaw even till Solon’s time (Plutarch, Solon, 23. 13). 
In Thebes, alone, exposure was forbidden by a strict law, though 
sale was allowed instead, in case of extreme poverty (iElian, V. H,, 
ii, 7), That the will of the father (not of the two parents) is to 
be regarded as exercising the final decision as to the life or death 
of the child can scarqely be doubted, although it was limited at an 
early period by the necessity of consulting the sib or a family 
council. In Sparta, where from a certain age the child ceased to 
belong to the parents and become the property of the State, to 
yevvqBh ovk Kvpiog 6 yevviqcrws (as he was therefore' elsewhere) 
rpi^av, but r&v ol irpecrf^vraroi decided whether the child 

should be raised (Plutarch, Lycurgus, xvi.); similarly at Rome the 
child liad to be shown, before exposure, to rrhfre avhpda-i rovs 
tyyurra. oiKovai (Dion., 16). 

Besides children who were weak, sickly, and of doubtful legiti- 
macy, it was generally daughters — who were a “grief” to the 
Vedio world {of, Zimmer, Aftind, Lehen, p. 320) — that were 
exposed. The same sentiment as to daughters pervades Greek 
(Herraann-BIiimner, Frivatalt., p. 282), Roihan (Marquardt, Frivat- 
lehen, p. 3), and Teutonic (Weinhold, Altn. Leh&n, p. 260) 
antiquity, and is not ill adapted to throw a streak of light on 
the prirhitive view of women. 

Finally, the character of Indo-European marriage equajly 
warranted the master of the household originally in exercising 
the same right of sale and death over the wife herself as over the 
children (c;^ as to the Gauls, Cessar, vi. 19, “viri in uxores sicut 
in liberos vitaj necisque habent potestatem ; ” as to the North 
Teutons, Weinhold, Altn. Lehen, p. 249 ; as to the Romans, 
Rossbach, Mom. Ehe, p. 20). But this hardship was the first to 
be alleviated, owing to the sympathy of the wife’s family in the 
fate of their blood-relation. 

The closest connection, in my opinion, subsists betw’een the 
house-master’s unrestricted right of property, in his wife and the 
awful doom which in Indo-European antiquity awaited the sur- 

* Knm&rdm mdt^ yuvatUi sdmiid)dkam g4hd bibharti nd ddddti piPrtl. 
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viving wife, the widow (Sans. vidMvd, Lat. viduoby 1. f$dh, O.S. 
vidovay Goth, viduvd*). It is no longer possible to doubt that 
ancient Indo-Germanio custom ordained that the wife should die 
with her husband.’ This custom has its origin in part in the wish to 
provide the deceased in his grave with everything which was dear to 
him in life \ and partly was designed to make the life of the house- 
father safe on all sides (c/. Csesar, B. vi. 19), and to render him 
an object of perpetual care and anxiety to his family. The custom 
of burning widows, among the northern Indo-Europeans, has been ’ 
exhaustively treated before now by V. Hehn (p. 473, /.). 

Amongst the Hindus, even in the time of the Rigvedo, milder 
customs prevailed, as is shown by a hymn (x. 18, 7), in which the 
following words of comfort are spoken to a wife mourning over her 
husband 

“ Ariae, 0 wife, to the world of life ; 

Fled is his spirit by whom thou sittest, 

Who took thy hand and wooed thy heart ; 

Thy marriage with him is ended.*' 

(Geldner-Kaegi, 70 jWecfor.) 

Zimmer, however {Altind. Leherif p. ; out that 

this passage only shows that the burn e, ' ■ ' ' ' ' usual 

in the home of the poet who wrote the lines. In the Atharvavoda, 
on the other hand, the custom is designated primeval {dhdrma 
purdT}Ai). The fact, again, that if was retained by the Bfahmins 
shows that we have here much more probably to do with an insti- 
tution hallowed by antiq[uity than a capricious innovation, of the 
priestly caste. As to the position of the widow in later times in 
India,, see Jolly, he, ctf., §§ 14-17. 

When sentiments had become more humane, traces of the old 
state of things still showed themselves in the pi:ohibitions issued 
against the second marriage of widows. Such was the case 
amongst the West Germans (Tacitus, c. 9, in quihus tantum 

vvrgihes nuhunt), and also in ancient Greece (vpdrepov Sc KadearvKei 
rats yvvoL^Lv iir dvSpl a.'n-oOavom ^peveiVf Paus,, ii. 21. 7). 

In objection to our view of the original position of the Indo- 
European wife, we may he asked, if it is correct, what was the 
dijBFerence between the Indo-European wife and the female slave, 
whom we must imagine on general grounds, if not on the evidence 
of lauguage, to have existed in the Indo-European family? To 

* It is customary to oonneet Greek “young man” (“widowed" ?), 

with these words (?). 

When Krek (EinUituTi^, p. 66) alleges that, if our assumption that 
widows were burnt in. the primeral In^o-Buropean period were true, there 
could be no Indo-European word for widow, we must answer first that for the 
interval between the death and the solemn burial of the husband a name 
would be necessary for the wife or wives left by him, and next that we need 
not regard the practice of putting widows to death as a rule without excep- 
•tions.' We may imagine, for. instance, that a widow of a man who died 
without issue was allowed to contract a “ levirate marriage ” in order to raise 
up seed to the dead man.. Cf.^ indeed, Rigveda, x. 40 ; “Who puts you to 
bed, as the widow does the brother-in-law, 1;he wife the husband in their 
common abode ?” 
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this we would answer that the distinction between the two must 
have been at once very fine and very important : very fine, inas- 
much' as we cannot imagine the sphere of the Indo-European wife 
to’ have practically differed from that of the slave-girl ; very im- 
portant, inasmuch as the legitimate progeny obviously could only 
be obtained from a legitimate wife, and the latter, according to the 
view that universally prevailed amongst the ancient Indo-European 
peoples, could only be 'drawn from amongst the free members of 
the tribe, who were bound together by one tongue, one faith, one 
law. This, in the most ancient times, at once gave the wife the 
advantage over the slave-girls and concubines of the house, and 
provided the basis on which might be developed the nobler view 
of the position of woman that characterises most Indo-Europeans 
even in early stages of civilisation. 

Tempting as it would be to discuss a series of other points of 
importance in the history of the Indo-European family, such as 
the most ancient testamentary arrangements or the question 
whether blood-relationship prohibited marriage,* &c., we now 

* "We may, however, ^ve in a. note some facta on the subject: in the 
Avesta the marriage of kin is lauded as a pious and meritorious work. '‘The 
most pious of the pious is he who remains faithful to the good religion of the 
worshippers of Ormuzd, and who in his i'amily fulfils the sacred, duty of 
wedding kin" (W; Geiger, Ostirm. Xultur., p. 246). Cambyses and other 
Persian kings married tneir sisters. 

In the well-known song of the Rigveda (x. 10), Yaml appears in support 
of the marriage of brother and sister, while the opposition is personified in 
Yama, Buddhist legends mention various cases of the marriage of brother 
and sister. In the older literature marriage with the dau^ters of the 
mother’s brother and sons of the father’s sister are permitted (Y^her, IndiseJie , 
Sivd,, X. 76). Subsequently, the prohibition, especially of the marriage of 
Sapindas, becomes more strict (Jolly, loc. cit., § 6. 2). 

In' Homer, the marriage of brother and sister, strictly peaking, is to he 
found only in myth. Of. the example of Zeus and Hera, Diomedes married 
his mother's sister, Alcinous his hrotfter’s daughter (Buchholz, ii. 2 ; 

19.) Marriage with half-sisters on the lather’s side (not on the mother’s) was 
also allowed in later times (Hermann-Bliimner, PfimtalUrt^ p.‘ 261). 

■On the other hand, amongst the' Romans it was not customary for the 
woman to marry out {entd>ere) of the gem; hut alliances between persons 
under the paMa potestm, even to the degree of cousins, "ft'ere nefarice et 
inceslce nuptue. This was relaxed in later times (Marquardt, JPrivatleben, 
p. 29). 

It is hard to discover what was the orimnal state of things amongst the 
northern Indo-Europeans, owing to the early spread of the prohibited degrees 
of the church. 

It is further to be noted that ancient prohibitions of marriage within 
certain degrees do not seem to have been based on observation of any of the 
consequences asserted by modem lunacy doctors to follow on such marriages. 
In this connection a passage of Plutarch’s Moralia is instructive: — 

Plut, , QucBst.Mom.f 108. Atk tI rks iyyhs 'y4vovs oi yapova'i J 'irSrepotf 

rois ydfiots fiov\6fieyoi rks oltcetdrijras, Kal trvyyfPtii 'jroA.\oiy iirtKraffOai, 
StSjfvres xal \afi0dyoPTts Trap* irdpup yvpaiKasi ^ <f>opo6(Atpoi rks 4v 

rail ydjaots tup crvyytpQy Siofpopks, d>s Kixl rk S/aom TrpoaaTToAKvo^a'as J 

1l iroAAvp fioTjS&P ras yvpa!tKas dpwPTts SI ktrOdpeiap Stofidpas, oi>K ifioiKopro 
rks dyybs yipovs irvPoiKi^iiVf Siras Sp ol tipSpes -kSiicwaiP ai/rksF, ol a’vyyeP€7s 
fioijdwaip . It presents the most various conjectures as to the reasons of the 
obvious difference between the views of the Greeks and the Romans on this 
point, and yet makes no mention whatever of physiological considerations. 
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break off this subject in order to turn our attention to certain 
political and social organisations of wider extent than the family 
amongst the European^. 

III. Family and Statb. 

That the most ancient forms of goyemment amongst Indo- 
European peoples are based on the organisation of the family is 
an established fact. It is not, however, so much our purpose here 
to trace in detail the process by which the state was evolved from 
the family, as to discuss how far this process may be conjectured 
to have been carried in the primeval period. As far as the evi- 
dence of language is concerned this is nbt easy, for, as we remarked 
on p. 140 above, all equations referring to the political life of the 
Indo-Europeans possess such elasticity of meaning, that it i^^ 
difficult to determine their original sense. 

From what has already been said, the Indo-European family is 
best conceived as resembling the Roman familiar i.&f as consisting 
of the women, children, and slaves under the potestaa of a single 
house-master. The wife came into the “hand'' of the house- 
master by capture or purchase, in mantes venit, as it is put in the 
Roman phrase, which is, perhaps, connected in fact and in ety- 
mology with the Tent, muiidinm (from O.H.G. muntj “protection,” 
“hand,” mwit'horo)^ which again expresses the same idea. The 
agnatic exclusiveness of the Indo-European family, as regards those 
Outside it, and the despotic power exercised within its limits by 
the man over his wives and children have already been described. 

The question now presents itself, how many of the descendants 
TTpos TrarpS? were included in the primitive family? Amongst 
various Indo-European peoples, especially the Indians, Greeks, and 
also the Teutons, a custom is found to exist, in the most ancient 
times, in accordance with which, when a son marries he leaves the 
paternal house, kindles a hearth-fire of his otm, and founds p. new 
home. Leist {Grdco-italuche Becht&ge&chichte, p. 64j Altar. Jvm 
G ent.y p. 34) regards this as the original practice, for he wiU not 
allow that the primeval period had any “patriarchal character” 
whatevert I must, however, confess, that though such a speedy local, 
dissolution of the Indo-European family is conceivable at a higher 
stage of culture, when permanent agriculture and private property 
in land are known, I cannot imagine it as existing in nom^ or 
semi-nomad life. I am, therefore, more inclined to look for the 
original type of the Indo-European family m another organisation, 
the existence of which is authenticated in the case of many Indo- 
European peoples, though it is wholly ignored by Leist, that is, in 
the joint family of the Hindus, the Irish Sept (Maine, I/ectures oti>: 
the Marly History of Institutions^ p. 79, /.), and above all in the 
Slavonic “ House-Community.” 

Such a house-community (called amongst other things zadmtga) 
consists, according to Krauss’ description {Sitte und Branch hei den 
Sildslaven, p. -64, /.), of a body of about sixty or seventy members, 
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who are blood-relations, to the second or third degree “ of course only 
on the male side.” At their head is a house-administrator {usually 
doma6in\ who is indeed paid the greatest respect, but who is not 
to be regarded as the master and owner of the family property, 
like the Roman pater familias. The family property is rather the 
joint property of all the male adult members of the household. 

The house-community dwells together, indeed; but the real 
house {ogniUije, the place of the fire '') is occupied solely by the 
house-administrator and his family, whilst round it in a horseshoe 
orescent are grouped the apartments, which are only bedrooms, 
of the other members. Meals, which it is the business of the 
doma6ica to provide, are taken in common. The men eat first, 
then the women consume what is left.* 

That we are, however, justified in regarding this arrangement as 
the original Indo-European practice, follows from the fact that 
traces of it have been preserved more or less clearly in Greek and 
Roman antiquities also. In Rome it seems to have been by no 
means uncommon for blood-relations to dwell together. It is told 
of M. Crassus that he was brought up in a little house with two 
brothers. The brothers had wives, while their parents yet lived. 
And all sat at one and the same table (Plut., M, Grass.f i.). We 
need only allude to the sixteen .^lii: *‘Quibus uuadomuncula erat 
— et unus in agro Veiente fundus ” (cf, for this and further, Mar- 
quardt, Prwatleben, p. 66). 

In Greece, a Homeric example of the joint family is afforded by 
Nestor's household. Various instances from Attic law are cited by 
Jevons in the paper already mentioned, Kin and Custom ” (Joum. 
of P/dloLf xvi. 102, jf.). But it is amongst the Dorians that the 
original state of things is reflected with especial distinctness. In 
Sparta the indivisibility of Hie which is not to be regarded 

as a new arrangement, but as the primeval form of property in 
land, compelled brothers to live together on the undivided heritage. 
The eldest was indeed the real heir, korruyirdpoiVj and the others, 
married or unmarried, partakers and sharers in the use of the 
family property {cf Leist, Grctco-italuche JPechi&ge&ckichtej p. 78). 
If Polybius (xx. 6) here talks of polyandry and community of 
wives, it is, it seems to me, because he has misunderstood the 
ancient house-community. Possibly his statement is due to his 
having observed “ that where several generations and households 
live together, there is a tendency to a certain licence and disorder 
in the relations of the sexes," as is expressly reported of the 
Russian izhd {cf F. v. Hellwald, Die menschliche Familie^ p. 609). 
The same explanation, I should be inclined to conjecture, will 
apply to other statements about polyandry amongst Indo- 

■* Separate meals for the two sexes, at any rate on festal occa.siox)s, seems to 
have been the primeval practice. It prevailed in the Teutonic world. Cf.- 
Niebelungenlied (B.), 1671 

Jfdeh gewonMite d6 acieden si aieh dd; 

Ritter v/ndfroutom die gieitgm amderawd. 

In Homer, too, the women usually take their me^s in their own rooms. 
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European peoples, e.g.^ Csesar (v. 14) about the ancient Britons : 
“ Uxores habenfc deni duodenique inter se communes et maxime 
fratres cum fratribus parentesque cum liberis;” and Herodotus 
(iv. 103) about the (Thracian 1) Agathyrsae : hriKowov Sc twv 
ywaiKtov T^v fu^iv vouvvrcUy Iva KocriyvriTOL t€ aXXjXoiV ecoo-t koX 
ouc^iOL €<$vr€S iravTcs tf>66v<a grir €s aWijXous. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that we shall be nearer the truth if 
we conceive the Indo-European family rather after the fashion of 
the Slavonic house-communities, than on the model of the later 
divided family — with this exception, that in the place of the South 
Slavonic house-administrator, we must imagine the stringent 
potestas of the Koman house-father, which indeed manifests itself 
much more decidedly in the Eussian house-senior than in the 
South Slavonic domacin. 

When the house-father died all his rights went to the eldest 
son ; especially were the women of the family, the mother and 
sisters, under his guardianship. This seems to have been the 
ancient Indo-Germanio system. Thus a Vedic hymn says : “ TJshd% 
(the dawn) bares her bosom to men, as a maiden, who, having no 
brother, yields herself with the less reserve to her husband.” So, 
too, among the Teutons, Kriemhilt is under the protection, not of 
her mother, but of her brother : — 

Ir pjldgm dri hilnege edel imde rich — 

Diu/rom was ir svester : die kelde hitens in isr pJUgen, 

just as in the Roman family, affer the death of the father, the 
sons of the family had the tutela of the mother and sisters 
(Mommsen, Romische Geschichte, i. p. 59, 7th ed.; Eng. trans. 
pop. ed.. History of Rom^y i. 60). In Greece, too, sons who had 
man’s estate were Kijptot of their sister and widowed mother. 

Hence, a specially close connection between a sister’s children 
and their mother’s brother, their uncle. Sororum filiisy says 
Tacitus {Germ.y c. 20), idem, apvd avuncuhim gui ad patrem honor. 
In this connection, which finds such a simple explanation in the 
brother’s importance in the family, I cannot trace any indication 
that community of wives was primeval, and that the children con- 
sequently belonged to the relations of the mother. 

In spite of this prominent position of the mother’s brother in the 
ancient Teutonic family, the patruus distinctly comes before the 
0 .tyuncvlusy the agnates before the cognates, in testamentary suc- 
cession (“Si liberi non sunt, proximus gradus in possessione 
fratres, patrui, avunculi,” Germ.y 20), which once more confirms 
our assumption that the organisation of the family was agnatic in 
the primeval period, and speaks equally clearly against Baohofen’a 
theories {of. Brunner, loc. city p. 89). 

It is a question what word was employed in the original language 
to designate the conception of family, which, as the facts of the 
case have shown us, existed. The individual languages seem to 
diverge widely. In Italian, the Umbrian famediasy Osc. famdo 
{famel, “servu8”),Xat. {fcmul) may be connected with the 
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Sans. dhHman^ “place of abode, home, especially the place of the 
sacred fire, kinsmen, body of connected persons generally,” &c. 
{B. B.)\ cf, also Oso./aawa^, “habitat.” In Teutonic, the stem 
Mw-, Mwor is mainly used to designate the members of the house- 
hold: Goth, heiva-fraujaf “house-master,”. A.S. MrM^ Mwrdbden^ 
“family,” O.H.G. Mrdty “marrying,” O.N. hj'df hjiin, “man and 
wife,” “servants of the house,” hyshe^ “family,” A.S. Mwany pi. 
“servants,” O.H.G. MwuUy “family, menials,” O.H.G. 
“married pair,” “domestics,” tkc. This Teutonic stem Mw-y Mwa-* 
exactly corresponds to Lat. civi-s, the original meaning of which 
may have been “the individual familias^’ in his relation to 
the 

In Greek, the concept “ family ” is expressed by otKos, oiKCTcta, 
o/xoarlTTvoiy “companions at board,” ofxoKhrotr. k^os (Aristotle, PoLy 
1. 2); and also by iraTpa=“the society under the power of the 
van^p" (cf. Gilbert, Gricch. StaaUaltertvmery ii. 302). Harpa and the 
Lat. fomilia both show a tendency to widen their meaning so as to 
include the tribe (Mommsen, jRoot. Staatsrechty hi. 1, p. 10, note 2). 

In the Veda, the word dMmariy already cited, is used for the 
family, as also grhdy “house;” in the Avesta wmdnay amongst the 
ancient Persians mdniya is used. 

It seems, therefore, almost impossible to establish a primeval 
term for the concept “ family.” However, if one remembers the 
primeval equation already mentioned, Sans, dd/mpati — G, SeerTroTT??, 
Indo-E. "^^d^m-s-potiy “pater familias,” and if one reflects that the 
stem dcTn-y domo-y in Sana. in Lat. dom/uSy in G. Sdyaos 

.(especially in the plural) is used in nearly all Indo-European 
languages to denote the household, the family, it seems not im- 
probable to me that in Indo-European the house-community was 
designated by *dmry *do7no-y and the paterfamilias at its head by 
'*^dem-8potir8. 

We have now to trace the further evolution of the family in the 


* For the development of the meaning of the Tent. Mtoa-y compare the passage 
in the Germ., c. 20 : “ Dominum ac servum nullis edueationis deliciis dignoscas ; 
inter eadem peeora, in eadem humo degiint, donee cetas sepuret ingenues, 
virtue agnoscat.”. 

f In the same way, Lat. gwKm and cHria seem to have originally meant 
“house-master,” “society of house-masters. ” The latter (from *qoi.ria) is 
Connected with G. Koi-pavosy O.H.G. M-Vy M-rero; quiris {*qi'r^ may be 
related in the way of vowel gradation to *qoi-ro. Cf. Mbmmaen, Mm. Stoats- 
recht, ili. 1, pp. 6,/*., 89/. 

tOn this word P. JR. remarks ; “The word in Sanskrit has no other 
derivation than from 1. dam (‘comper), and yet means the spot where a 
free man rules, dominion, jurisdiction over house and home. That it is not 
the building that is meant.is shown by the usage of the word. If this is the 
fight derivation, and, as can hardly be doubted, G. dd/iot has the same deriva- 
tion as damd, the former must no longer be referred ,to We have the 

choice, it seems to me, between regarding the Indo-E. domo- either as first a 
building {ef. above, p, 841), and then as the sphere of a man’s rights, or mice 
versa, as first the sphere of a man’s rights and then as a building — a choice 
which does not admit of decision. 

Touching the remarkable i6ftoi in the sense of “ family,” compare what has 
been said above about the South Slavonic house-community's dwellings. 
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primeval period ; and here, again, we shall start from the state of 
things found amongst the southern Slavs ; for our opinion — to be 
supported by arguments shortly- — is that here, in the mountains of 
Herzegovina and Cmagora, the original form of the Indo-European 
tribe and family has been preserved with almost absolute fidelity. 

The intermediate link between the house-community described 
and the tribe (pleme) is her^ the hratsPvOj “the brotherhood.” 

A hraUtvo is formed, when the blood-brothers of a house-com- 
munity separate, but still continue to form a political (territorial) 

‘ and religious (common tutelary hero) organisation, possessing a com- 
mon landed estate. Every hratstvo'hm its family legend in honour 
of the common ancestor. 

The number of the members of a hraUtvo varies from 30 to 800, 
which however only includes the men capable of bearing arms. 
These fight side by side in.battle. The head of the Iratstvo is chosen 
by the hratsi/vmici. He is the leader of the hraUtvo in war, its 
political representative in peace, to some extent its judge and the 
leader of the public assemblies. In the latter, only the heads, of 
households have a seat and vote, the rest simply have the right of 
acclamation. The hratBtvo has usually the exclusive occupation, 
according to its numbers, of one or more villages. 

The ^atstvenid regard themselves as bound to one another in 
respect of all things. This is particularly the case in the matter of 
blood-revenge. Marriage within the hratstvo does not seem to have 
been usual originally. A marriage makes all the hratatvenici of the 
young mfe prijatelji “friends ” of the husband’s hratstvo. 

The name of the hratstvo is derived from that of the common 
ancestor, and is added to the full name of the individual, Thus a 
man may be called ; Jovo Petra (father) Markova (grandfather) 
Jankovida (house-community) KovaSevUa (hratstvo). 

How, there can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the G. ffip'^rpr) 
and the Lat. gens stand, or originally stood, on the same level with 
this South Slavonic hratstvo. 

The original conception of the G. <jipa.rpCa has already been 
rightly recognised by Gilbert (Griechiscke Stoatsaltertimer^ ii. 303), 
when in opposition to the view expressed by Diceearchus (Mtiller, 
Pr. H. 6r., ii. 238) that the <f>paTpLa was a religious organisation of 
families connected by marriage with one another, he very justly 
says : “ But this explanation does not accord with the meaning of 
the word tfiparpCa, which is applied in the sense of hrotherkood first 
to a body of brothers united by their common origin, and then, 
in the course of its advance and development, to their male 
descendants, ^parpCa accordingly can hardly have originally 
differed in meaning from Trdrpa (‘family’) in its extended sense of 
the sib. And as a matter of fact the ramifications of the family do 
not spread, as Aristotle also points out, wider than the sib ; for 
marriage, to judge from its original forms—capture and purchase— 
when it took place between members of two different- sibs scarcely 
seems to have constituted any close connection between those sibs.” 

* Cy. Krauaa, loe. of., p. 32. 
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In Homer the <^p-^TpYj (bratstvo) is a subdivision of the ^vXov 
(pleme). The (fip-qrope^s fight side by side, like the hraUtvenid : — ’ 
KpXv S.vhpws Kara <jivXaj Kara ^p'^rpas, *Aydp.ep.vov, 
dis (hpnTpT/j ^p-qrpiq^L dpt^yy, tf>vXa Sc <f>v\oi<;. 

(II., ii. 362.) 

That man is originally d^pyTotp (cf. Goth, unsibjis) who belongs to 
no sib, dv€a-Tio<s who belongs to no family (II., ix. 63, and above, 
p. 360). Unfortunately, we learn nothing more from Homer about 
the important and primeval institution of the KfipT^prj. In Jater 
times it was incorporated in various ways in the organisation of 
the state (cf. Busolt, “Griech. Staats^ uud Beohts-altert.,” in I. 
Muller’s Handbuch, iv. 1. 20)1 

The common ancestor of the bratstvo or pleme calls to mind the 
■^ptos cTTwvupos of the Cleisthenean tribes. 

The Lat. gem corresponds to the South Slav, bratstvo, and G. 
<l>pyTpT) in their original significance.* “ The etymology of the 
word is transparent : it is based on the notion of procreation, and 
that in the legal sense of the act which gives the father authority- 
over the son. Hence the two ideas of the family and of the sib : 
the former consists of the free persons under the authority of a 
living ascendant, the latter of those free persons who would have 
been under such authority, had no death taken place.” The mark 
of the sib is the nomen gentile, the name of the common ancestor, 
which, like the name of the bratstvo, is added to the name of the 
individual : Qu. Fabius Quinti = Quintus of the Fabian gens in the 
potestas of Qu.^ The members of the sib are called gentiles, also 
patres, “ house-fathers,” and patricii. They are divided in Homan 
testamentary law into sui, adgnati (with assignable gradm), and 
the other gentiles. The ancient political significance of the gens 
was lost in that of the state ; and its legal sphere was limited to 
private life, to the law of property and of ritual. In the former 
respect the gens collectively became the depositary of the land- 
laws (Mommsen). 

Coming to the Teutons, we have to mention the gentes cogna- 
tionesque and the familioe et propinquitates (cf, above,- p. 289), to 
which, according to Caesar (vi. 22), the common arable-land was 
allotted by the principes and magistratus, and which according to 
Tacitus (Germ., 7), like the Slav, hratstvenici and the Homeric 
^pvfTopsq, formed a turmam or cuneim in battle. 

That the Teutonic sib (Goth, sihja, hnolps, also slahta, fara, 
chunni), as long as it was an agrarian and military unit, is to be 

* Gf, Th.' Mdmmaen, Udmisches Siaatsredht, iii. 1, p. 9, ff. \ 

+ lu Indo-European each, individual man, as is well known, enjqyed an 
appellation, which usually was a very sonorous compound (Sans. KaM- 
OTa7-4;a«O.H.Gr. Seimrich, Sans. 8atyagr<was>^Gf. ’EreoicX^r, Sans. D&va- 
AdioToa) ; cf. A. Fjck, Die griech. Fersonermamen, Gottingen, 
J874. From the agreement of Greek and Teutonic, we may perhaps infer that 
the name of the father played its part in the son’s appellation, in that one 
member of the father’s compound name was reproduced in the compound 
name of the child, e.g., Aivo-Kpirvs, son of Atyo-xk^s, .Walt'hert, son of 
Wald-ram {cf. Brugmann, Grwndrias, ii. 1. 32). 
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conceived as having been purely agnatic, seems to me to be per- 
fectly self-evident. For how could the unity of the sib be main- 
tained, if relationship on the female side had been regarded as 
constituting a bond of kindred ? Brunner rightly calls attention 
(jD. j 5., p. 80) to the agnatic character of the Teutonic tribal 
legend (Manus and the descendant of his three sons, Ingvaonen, 
Istvaonen, Herminonen). I, therefore, entirely agree with the clear 
definition of the Teutonic 'masg given by Rosin, JOer Begriff 
der Schwerlmiageni p. 60, Breslau, 1877. According to this' 
authority, in the purely agnatic the character of which be- 
came gradually obscured by the “ever-growing respect paid to 
kinship through the female side,” the sword-kin, the spear-lan, and 
lance-kin, simply mean the male members of the sib, the spindle- 
kin, distaff-kin, and play-kin, the female members. 

The primitive Teutonic suffix expressing the connection of the 
.individual with a sib, was 4ngaf e.y., O.N. Yljingar^ A.S. WylJingatj 
M.H.G. Wiiljinge.. The transition of the sib-communities {genU» 
cognationeBque) into local organisations is admirably indicated by 
the employment of this suffix to denote the inhabitants of a district 
or town, e.g,^ A.S. Oentingas^ Idumingas^ &c. (Kluge, Nomincde 
Stammh.j § 26). The case is the same when Attic demes are 
named after a sib (Philaidai, Paionidai, Butadai, like ‘ArpcfSat, 
<kc.) ; for the village-community («w/xi;) is nothing but the sib or 
*f>pT^py} become a local habitation. 

In Asia, Herodotus divides the Persians into numerous 
such as the ITao-apyciSat, Mapd^ioi, Mdcrnot. These y^ij, again, are 
divided into the fl>prirpr} with which we are familiar. Such a 
tfip^pr) of the liaorapyaBai were the *Ap(at/a€vt8ou, from whom the 
Persian kings were descended (i. 126). In the language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, such a <f)p’jTprf is called vHth, in the Avesta 
via, “ sib, village,” in nomad life the clan, on which the modern 
organisation of the Afghans is based (W. Geiger, Ostiran, KiUtttr, 
p. 426, jf,). In the Rigveda mp, as it seems, frequently means a- 
combination of several sibs ; the individual sib as a settlement is 
called grtima and vrjdna, as a community The wider and 
the narrower term alike is used in a military sense also (Zimmer, 
AUind, Lehm, p. 168, jf.). 

The question now is what appellation may have established 
itself ip. the original language for the sib and the clan. The 
word for a body of persons bound together by kinship or neighbour- 
hood, which is most widely spread in the Indo-European languages, 
and the most tenacious of life, is one already mentioned in some of 
its forms : Sans, vig, O.P. vHth, Zend vts, G. Fuc in rptx^f^ * 

* Od., xix. 177 

AwpUts T* 57ot r« neXa<ryol. 

Hesiod, Fr. vii. : — 

irdvres rpixdtKts Ka\loyrat 
aSyeicu rpia'a'ijy yaTav iichs irctr/njr iSdararro, 

Were the *0/j^-Fj«es, QpifiKfi also possibly the “four-clanned?” 0pa^ 
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(also oTKos = Sans. Lat. vicusy O.S. vKsSy Lith. wihz- (in 

mhzpats)y Gotl'.. veihsy I. fich (Com, gwic)y Alb. vise. 

I am of opinion that this was the original term 'for the sib, so 
far as it required to be designated as a settlement (Sans, vip, 
“ enter, settle ”) on a common pasture-ground. This, the original 
meaning, is most faithfully preserved in Iranian. In Sanskrit,, as 
also in the Gr. Fik, it has extended its meaning so as to designate 
the canton. In the Lat. vtcvSy Goth, veiksy O.S. vUKy Corn, gvdcy 
which practically mean the village, the natural and almost inevit- 
able change of meaning has taken place : the settlement’ on a 
common pasture-ground has become a settlement on common 
arable-land, the sib village : Sans, grdfmay G. koJ/at? (according td' 
Aristotle, the stage intermediate between oTkos and TroAts) =» Goth. 
haimsy Lith, Tctmas, 0. Pr. caymis.* 

If this is correct, we get the following stages .of evolution in the 
primeval period ; — 


Demry domo-y ‘^family” (joint family), dem-8-potiy “pater 
familias.” 

Vi%-y “s‘h” r vi%-poti “sib-master” (Sans. 

vip-pdtiy y.ri \ ' f 


In addition to the last equation, in which the sib is regarded an 
a settlement, as we have said, there may have been other names in 
the primeval period which referred rather to the sib as a com- 
munity of kinsmen. In this sense such words may have been used 
as Sans, jdnay G. ywos, Lat. gentiSy O.H.G. chunniy or Goth. hio]>8, 
O.H.G. chnuoty chnuosli^^Q, yvwrd?, •“ consanguineus,” “brother” 
(c/. fjiprjfTfiifi : frater). 

The assembled kinsmen were perhaps originally designated by 
the Goth. 8ihjay O.N. Sify “ goddess of the family and marriage ” = 
Sans. sahMy “assembly house ”t {cf. above, p. 344). Finally, we 
have yet to mention an equation which belongs here, Longob. 
/am, “sib” (Paul., Diac.y ii. 9, also “a division of an army,” 
O.H.G. fara him’^castrumy Burg. faramanni)y which I derive 
from *pazdy and compare with G. Traos, Tnyos, “ relation,” trawTat, 
“oT>w€v«i9, olKetoi” (Hesyoh.), and Lat. pd/ricida, parricida {pdzd : 
joaz4). Accordingly, I, with Brunnenmeister (Das Totungsver- 


“ four : ” the aspirate may be due to the spiritus asper in the middle of the 
word a Meyer, Gr, Qr.\ p. 209). As to Ti)I-»four” (rpdir.Ca), (f. J. 
Schmidt. K. Z,y xxr. 48,/.; c/. further, A. Fick, B, J?., hi. 168. 

* This change of meaning naturally frequently repeats itself. Thus the 
Teutonic /ora, rrmgay Ac., originally names for bodies of kinsmen, come to be 
applied to local divisions (</. Brunner, A O'., p. 84). 

The transition is in the opposite direotion, from the locality to the com- 
munxty, in the Teutonic words: O.H.G. dor/, AS. pori? : Goth. “arable- 
iand. Of, also Cymr. fra/, “village" {Attrebates), and also Lat. tnbw, 
Umbr. trifUy part of the common fields, common -fi’eld" (“community"). 
On this word, qf. Mommsen, Rdm. StacUsrecht, iii. 1. 96. 
tSome compare O.S. sebrit, “free farmer," here also. The , fundamental 
360 ^ be “ one of the sib in a farming village -community /. 
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hrtclim im altrom. Meckty Leipzig, 1887), regard the latter as the 
“ murderer of a kinsman.” * 

Having discovered in the vikres the most ancient and tenacious 
political organisation of the Indo-Europeans, we may venture' to 
consider that in the mkres resided the power of the law, also, which 
afforded the individual protection to life and limb. The solidarity 
of the sib, as we have already intimated, is shown not least 
strikingly in the obligation of the blood-feud^ which forms part of 
the conception, of the sib in relation to other sibs. This most 
primitive form of penal law can still be detected amongst all Indo- 
European peoples,! amongst some only in faint traces, as in the 
case of the Indians and Romans; in the case of others, as the 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs, it appears in full force in their early 
history, while it survives to the present day amongst the Afghans, 
Albanians, and some Slav peoples. But wherever this institution 
is found, we also find the possibility of buying off the revenge of 
the injured sib by means of wer-geldy and thereby of averting the 
eyil consequences of a feud which ottowise would be transmitted 
fl’om generation to generation. Thus we have in Homer : — 

ttat fiev Tt? T€ /caortyv^oio i^ov^os 
TTOLV^V y o5 TTtttSoS T€^V 1 /S)TOS’ 

Kai p 6 fih' ev 81J/JU1) /JiCT'ct airov voXX aTTOrfo'as, 

toB Se r ipijTV€T(U KpaSiij kuI 0vp.6s dy^mp 

TTOLvrjv Be^ap.h'ov. ii- 631.) 

With regard to the Romans, the sentence of Tacitus (Germ., 21) 
applies : “ Suscipere tarn inimicitias seu patris seu propinqui quam 
amicitias necesse est ; nec implacabiles durant : luitur enim 
.homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero reoipit^ue 

*The objections which R. Loening {2. f. d, gesamie StrafrecMsw., vii. 
666) makes to the equation vtjSs and pdrieMa, which was first put forward by 
Frbhde CB. B., viii. 164), and to which I add the Xeut. fara, will not hold 
water. True, vniis means kinsman generally, and affinis in particular ; but 
our inquiries have shown that if a primeval equation to .denote^ the sib can 
be found amongst the Indo-Europeans, it (jan only be of agnatic character. 
Consequently, if one member of such an equation is used by some one language 
to designate'a no'n-agnatic relative or affinis, this must be a secondary mean- 
ing ; iiT other words, the G. vri6s must opce have been identical in meaning 
with Lat. g&ntilis. 

Precisely the same applies to the Teutonic words, O.H.C. mAg, A.S. 

The A.S. mcegdyV/io fi^t side by side, and are answerable for the behaviour of 
the onceg in the fight (Beowulf ed. Heyne, 4 Aufl. v: 2887), can only be taken 
as originally equivalent to the Roman gens, for which 1 again refer to Rosin’s 
work (above, p. 899). And yet Goth, ni^ga has taken on the meaning of 
“ son-in-law,” and O.S*. Tndgr that of “ relative by marriage, .son-in-law,” 

To this must be added that the comparison of parrieida with perperarn, &c., 
put-forward by Mommsen {Bsm. Staatareeht, ii. 1®, p. 628), and ajjproved by 
licening {loc. cU., p. 661), is quite untenable as a piece of philology.' 

As to pdricUa iparrictda, compare Schweizer-Sidler, Gfr. d. lai. Spr.^, p. 56; 
F. Stolz, Lat: Or., p. 168. Frbhde’s explanation of pdricida is also followed 
by G. Meyer, Or. Or.^, § 228. 

+ F. Miklosich, Die BlviracTie b&i den Slaven, JDenhseh. d. Wiener AJcad. 
phil.-hist, Kl., xxxvi. 127, 

2 0 
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satisfiictionem universa domus,’’ In the Avesta, too, murders are 
punished by fines {shaSto-cinaiiJw)^ or sometimes compensated_ for 
by , the offer of young girls (ndiricinanhd) W. Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultui\ p. 453. And as Eoth {Z. d. JO, M. Q,, xli. 672) has also 
discovered traces of the wer-geld in the Veda, where it is designated 
by vaira^ vaira-deya, vairaydtanaj^ which corresponds to the 
Teutonic words, A.S. vere^ M.H.G. ( = O.H.U. weragelt)^ we 
shall perhaps not go far wrong if we regard the possibility of 
averting a blood-feud by means of a fine of cattle as dating from 
Indo-European times, 

The verb, which originally connoted the exaction of revenge, 
whether in blood ,or in the shape of a fine, was Sains, a, Med. 
c(£yB^ Zend ci. G rivoyai (from which also iroivi) = Zend hahia)\ 
cf, Curtins, Grundz.^, p. 489, and Leist, Gracgdialuche JRechts- 
gescMchte, pp. 321, 741. 

That there were in the sib certain kinsmen, the nearest relatives, 
on* whom the duty of taking vengeance first fell, may Be assumed a 
priori. In Homer the obligation is mentioned as lying on sons, 
grandsons, father, brothers, and £Tat,t the last an expression which 
admits 'of no certain interpretation. Affines are never mentioned 
in this connection. Once {II. y xv, 654) an avc^ios is mentioned t 
this is Melanippos, the son of Hiketaon, relatively to Dolops, 
the son of Lampoa. Now, Hiketaon and Lampos were brothers 
{Il.y IX. 238), so tliat we have to do with brothers' sons. It is 
clear, therefore, that our most ancient authorities only recognises, 
or at any rate only mentions, agnatic relatives as under the 
obligation of the blood-feud. 

The question, whether and how far a primitive kind of justice 
was administered ‘within the sib, is one on which I cannot enter. 
For offences against the community, such as theft, | &c., a common 
and most terrible punishment may have been expulsion from the 
community. In this relation we have a most remarkable equation 
in Sans, (Vedic) par&vrj'^ vrecca, 0. Sax. wrehMo, O.H.G. 
recc/io, O.N. rekhr. 

The means employed for discovering the guilty were, even in 
the primeval period, ordeals, especially by fire and water (A. Kaegi, 
Alter und Herhtnft des germanizchm Gotte&vrtaUy FeMchrift zur 
Begriksung der xxxix. Versammlung deutscher Philolog&n und Schul- 
mdnner in Ziirkhy 1887). 

The union of several clans {vik-es) produces a higher association 
which we may call the canton or also the tribe. That such com- 
binations were formed even in the primeval period for common 
^jects, and especially for military purposes, is extremely probable. 
Only, it does not seem as though a fixed uniform name had 
established itself at that time for these higher political units. In 

* .isai- . . i,. Ueist’s Jus dent,, p. 207. 

nuected with and Lith. siveczias {^svet-JU’S), 

” thief,” Zend tom, G. Tr^rdw {Lat, mustilaf “ptealor of 
taid, 0,S. tatl; G. K^dvrto, Lat, cleperb, Goth, hlifan. 


^Sans. siittd, tdyH, 
mice weasel ”), 1. 
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the Avesta we find used to express this conception : mnlu and 
danhu =* O. Pers. dahymh ; in Sanskrit the wp is foUewed by the 
jdna ; in Greek the tribe is called <l)v\ov, and also yeros ; in 
Slavonic pUm^ ; the Teutons were divided into pagi = Goth, gavi^ 
O.H.G. gouwi and civitates =>Goth. 'piuda. The latter alone recurs 
in the same or a similar sense in several western Indo-European 
languages: Goth. O.H.G. diot -O.J. tdath^ Osc. tovta, 

Umbr. tdta, Lith. tautd, “ district.” 

In Indo-European the expression or vih-es must have served 
to also express the combination of several clans. When such 
combination took^ place, it became necessary to choose one of 
the clan-lords (mk-poti) to administer the common business, and 
above all to act as supreme commander. It is not impossible, that 
the equation, Sans, rdjan = Lat. rex, I, ri, designated some such 
office. 

It is. conceivable that the first beginnings of the (rurotKio'p.o? 
of several clans round a common centre go back to primeval times. 
Amongst the southern Slavs, as Kraus^ {loc. mt, p. 22) relates, 
every zupa (the district inhabited by a pleme) was bound to erect 
a stronghold for its own defence, in a spot adapted hy nature for 
the purpose. *,‘The stronghold was the political centre, aud in 
ancient times also the religious centre of the whole zupa. Here 
the elders of the zupa assembled for their common deliberations, 
this w^as their base in war, their place of retreat in., time of 
attack.” The same arrangement may have been known to the 
primitive period, and may be indicated by .the equation, Sans, pur 
~G. TToXtS. 

It is in clans, individual or confederated, that we must, we 
believe, imagine the Indo-Europeans to have migrated and have 
been diffused. Even when the Indo-Europeans had effected the 
transition to agricultural life, and the transformation of the nomad 
clans into bodies of farmers and village-communities, even then 
the period of their migrations over Indo-European territory had not 
yet come to a close. We have in this work pointed out often 
enough that their migrations reach up to and over the threshold 
of history. It was obviously a common occurrence for a number 
of vfllage-communities weary of the work of agriculture, or led by 
desire of better soil, to cut their crops, like the Helvetii of Caesar, 
pull down their lightly-huilt huts, pack child and chattel on the 
wagon, with its team of oxen, and seek their fortune in a distant 
land. The sweet word “fatherland” had no attractive sound 
for primitive man, nor did ‘it- acquire it until a territorial basis 
was supplied to the political unit in place of the tie of kin.* In 
those wandering -times people and army were one (O.H, 0. /ole / cf. 
O.S. plilk'H, “troop,” “army;” cf. also G. 8 ??/ao 9, “ people” — Q. I. 
ddm, “a king's- followers ; ” Windisch, B. d. .K. Sdeks, G, d. W. 
phiL-hist KL, p. 246, 1866), and the clan-lord or rig- became the 
.commander or vegevoda, It was in these times that the reins of 
regal or princely power were drawn tighter, and it is perhaps not 
* Of. Maine, Ledwres*, p, 72. 
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mere chance that the Slavonic tribes, whom we believe to have 
remained nearest to the original home (ch. xly”.), were the longest 
to remain in ignorance of regal power.* 

I must unfortunately abstain from following the development 
of these factors further, and can only conclude this chapter by 
lightly touching on one question more, viz., whether the various 
clans or confederations of clans, which we must suppose to have 
existed in the primeval period, were united under one common 
appellation. There are not wanting scholars who maintain this 
view, and who hold that the common name of the Indo-Europeans 
was Aryans, which is inferred from the agreement of Sans, drya^ 
Zend airya with the native name of Ireland, ^enn 

(Zimmer, B, jB., iii. 137). But granted the comparison is correct — 
Windisoh, Kelt, Spr., p. 139, doubts it — I would not venture to 
draw such a conclusion from it. Turn where we may amongst the 
European members of the Indo-Germanic family, everywhere we 
find^ be it in Greece or Italy, be it amongst the Slavs or the 
Teutons, scattered tribes with separate and individual names': it 
is only in quite late times that collective appellations appear,^ and 
they are generally bestowed from without. That Indians/ and 
Iranians alike call themselves drya^ drya^ airya^ is just a proof of 
their uncommonly close connection with each other, which is 
without parallel amongst Indo-European peoples. The word- 
stem in question — the original meaning of which is, by the way, 
quite obscure— ;-may recur amongst other Indo-European peoples 
(cf. Ario-vistmj I. aire, airechy “ nobilis ” ==» Sans. d/ryaJca)y but that 
it was a collective appellation for the Indo-Europeans generally, 
seems to me an unlikely thing, at any rate as soon as we come to 
regard the original people as split into a number of tribes or 
clans. 

* Gf, Mtillenhoff, Dmtsche AlWtwmTcmdty ii. 84, /. . The name for king 
(O.S, MnfgHy Mn^zl) was borrowed in primitive Slavonic times from the 
Teutonic (O.H.G. chuning, O.N. Ihonungr). The Teutons, again, borrowed 
their Goth, reiJcs, O.H.G. HhUy &e., from the Celtic (I. H. ). The loan of the 
Teut.-Goth. andhahtSytiQ.y from the Gallic. falls under the same head 

as r-— — f _ ’ •> • I __ 

^ " B.B.y iii. 13) and I, fiaiih, ” lordship,” 

Gotii. mtim ^u.a. viaag,, a loan {) are primevally related. 

G. is not yet quite clear. A new interpretation is given by 

Bezzenberger CBe*r., u. 174) ; he takes */3aa-t-Xo-s (/Sotr/xij, ^mixTs) as the 
toundauon of /3a<rt\eOj, and compares *^a<ri : ZenAjaiti, “house,” “family,” 
Uth. “natural kind," so that )8ocrtAeih would be like O.H.G. chwdng^ 

clan-lord,” and rlpteavvos are perhaps foreign (jff, B,, xiv. 809). 
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RELIGION. 

Difficulty of the Task — I. A Short History of the Comparative Mythology 
of the Indo-Eurwean Peoples: Max Miiller, A. Kuhn, W. Schwartz, 
W. Mannhardt, E. H. Meyer, ^0. Gruppe—II. Indo-European Btyrao- 

_ the Gods and Cults : Conolusione 

' ■ Priest and Physician — Sacrifice— 

! ' ■ ' “ ■ ' Cults — Question of Imraortalit” 

Ancestor Worship. • / 

In the infancy of a nation the ultimate questions as to its higher 
spiritual life may be comprehended in the single inquiry : — 

Had the original people a religion ? 

Did the original Indo-Enropeans wander over the face of the 
earth, dull and indifferent:, obeying appetite alone, joroni ac ventri 
ohoedientesj burdened with the fear of phantoms, magic, and super- 
stition in its thousand forms 1 Or had they raised their gaze to 
the heavens above, with their terrors and their wonders % And if 
so, in the sun that drives away the hostile night, in the lightning 
which descends in fire upon the , earth but foreruns the refreshing 
rain, in the storm which bursts from heaven, uprooting high- 
crowned trees, in the vault of heaven itself which stands above 
the earth and never changes, did they but see mere natural forces, 
now kind, now terrible? .Or did they imagine beings in and 
identical with the. phenomenon itself, who sat to judge and punish 
right and wrong, the incarnation of a moral order and a law 
divine? Did they bow the knee iji reverence and offer prayer 
and song ? Were sacrifices offered to avert the wrath of heaven or 
gifts made to get return? Werd there already people who had 
succeeded in persuading others that they were the chosen inter- 
preters and guardians of heaven’s will ? And when earth covered 
the corpse,, or when the flames of the funeral pyre had ceased to 
glow — both forms of burial were known to the Indo-Europeans, 
from of old — was all over with man, or did the spirit soar from the 
body to join the spirits of sire and grandsires, and with them live 
u life of blessedness ? 

It is with some embarrassment that we undertake lo give an 
answer to these questions which are so easily put and so hard to 
answer ; for just now the history of the religion and mythology of 
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the Indo-Europeans in the most ancient times is the subject of 
views so different, and so fundamentally oj)posed to each other, that 
it seems impossible at present to take up a safe and well-founded 
position with regard to them. Nevertheless, it would be an in- 
tolerable omission if the subject of religion were left undiscussed 
in this work. 

Our design is to put what we have to say on this matter in three 
sections ; in the first we shall endeavour to sketch with the utmost 
brevity the outlines of a history of the Comparative Mythology of 
the Indo-European peoples, we intimated on p. 15, Next, we 
shall subject those linguistic equations which bear on cults and the 
service of the gods to an examination as to their value for purposes 
of history. Thirdly, we shall append in a final section some 
scattered remarks upon ancient Indo-European belief, and especially 
on the doctrine of immortality. 

I. A Short History of the Comparative Mythology op 
THE Indo-European Peoples. 

The founders of the Comparative Mythology of the Indo- 
European peoples must be considered to be Max Muller and 
Adalbert Kuhn, whose views, however much they may frequently 
diverge on details,’ have so much that is fundamental in common 
that they may here he treated together. They are based on three 
leading ideas, maintained hy these two scholars : first the con- 
viction, due indeed to the brothers Grimm, that myths have their 
root not in any creation proceeding from a higher stratum of 
society, say the priestly or the minstrel class, but like language 
itself in the depths of the people^s soulj second, the conviction 
that the most ancient form of the Indo-European belief in the gods 
was to he found in the hymns of the Rigveda, some of which are 
indubitably based upon the observation of natural phenomena, and 
which came to be better known j‘hst at the time when both scholars 
were in the prime of their working life ; third, the observation that 
precisely these hymns of the Rigveda displayso much resemblance to 
the myths of related peoples, as regards both content and language, 
that they must date from the time of the primeval Indo-European 
period. A. Kuhn has endeavoured to establish cycles of Indo- 
European myths of this kind in largo numbers : suffice it to here 
refer to his works on Gandharvas and Centaurs, (AT. 1), ’Eptvu?, 
Sarmiyu {ih.\ on Manus, MAcoy, Mannus (AT. iv. 81, jf.), *Ep/x^y, 
SaramA, S^lramfiya, Wuotan (Haupta Z.^ vi. 117, jf.), J)ie Eerabkunft 
dea ZdfUtra und dea Goit&i'tranhea (Berlin, 1859), and others. 
EspecUj boldness in interpreting mythical names as referring to 
natural phenomena is shown by Max Miiller, whose studies in 
mythology and the history of religion may be found in his lectures 
on the Science of Language, Essays, Introduction to the Com- 
parative Scifenoe of Religion, Origin and Growth of Religion (London, 
1880), <fec. 

A summary of what Max Muller now believes to be possible in 
the matter of Comparative Mythology is given in his Biographies 
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0/ Words, pp.‘ 188-98 (Religion and Myth). Here .we come across 
6 '■. h ■ ■ . ' ' ■ • ‘ ’ *1 ,'AAtDv « Sans, apdrip'uvdn, “removing, opening,” 

* '"V ■' ' ' " 'j ‘niorning, day,” ’AxtAAoiJs = Sans. from 
ahwr, “day,” BpioT/'ts, if for *Rapcn7fe,'the offspring of JBrises, conq^uered 
by Greelcs given to Achilles = Sans, hfsaya, conquered by PaTii, ha. 

The source of myth, according to both investigators, is to be . 
fouad in the nature of language itself. “It is,” says A. Kuhn 
{Die Entwichlungstufen der Myllienhildung, A:hh\ d. Berl. Ah. d. W., 
1873), “a conclusion which is coming more and more to be 
generally admitted that the. foundation of mythology' is to be 
looked for in the domain of. language, and that its most impoitant 
factors are polyonymy and homonymy.” ■ 

This multiplicity of expression, however, is due on the one hand 
to the tendency of language to choose Out one only of the properties 
of any object, in the formation of substantives, as for example, when 
night is termed dark, obscure, humid, dec., and bn the other hand 
to poetical metaphor, as when beams of light are called reins, 
fingers, hands, or cows. Originally men said “daylight has dis- 
appeared, night is come,” then with poetical metaphor, “the cows 
have disappeared, the dark spirit of night has stolen them away.” 
Thus the original expression ceased! by degrees to be understood. 
Tales were told of the cattle of Helios, or of the cattle-lifting of 
Caoiis, (fee., and the myth was created. • ^ 

Max Muller’s view is- extremely similar ; it is summed up in the 
sentence : “ Mythology is but an old form of language.” The way 
in which he conceives mythological phrases to have originated may 
be seen from what he says, e.g., in Growth of Eeligim, on the 
auxiliary ve^bs. These verbs, such as “he is,” “to be,” “I was,” 
originally had a fuller meaning, and were equivalent to “breathe” 
(Sans, as, ds-u, “breath?’), “grow” (G. (^vco), .“ dwell ” (Sans. vas). 
When, therefore, the ancient Aryans wished to say anything 
about the sun, moon, earth, mountains, or rivers, they could not 
just say as we do, “the sun is there,” or “it rains,” they could 
only think and declare, “ the si?.n breathes ” {sdryd asti), “ the rain 
rains.” Above* all it was impossible for the ancient Aryan to do 
anything but designate the objects he perceived as actively doing 
something. The sun is the lighter, the warmer, the nourisher ; 
the moon is the measurer; the dawn is the awakener, &o. “ Here 

in the lowest depths of language lie the true germs of what we 
afterwards call figurism, animism, autbropopathism ” (p. 187). 
What Max Miiller takes to be the further course of myth-making 
is exemplified, 'e.g., in the myth of Apollo and .Daphne : there was 
in the original language a *dah-and~hd^v7), “she that bums” 
(“she that lightly bums”), a name at the same time for the dawn 
and the laurel. Of the dawn the tale was told that the sun pur- 
sued her. In course of time Saij!>vi7 in the sense of dawn was lost 
from the language, and then the story came to be that Apollo (the 
sun) had pursued, a nymph named Daphne, who was thereupon 
changed into a laurel by the gods. 

The key-note running through the whole mythology of the 
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Indo-European peopleis iq then, according to the views of Max 
Mhller and Kuhn, that nature is viewed as endowed with life; 
and not least that a contest is waged, and an antithesis present 
amongst them, whether in the tragedy of the thunderstorm, in the 
shapes assumed by the clouds, or rather in the regularly recurring 
change from day to night. ‘^The main foundation of the religions 
and myths of most Indo-European peoples,” says A. Kuhn iJThtr 
Entwicklunysimfenf p. 126), “is the contest between the powers of 
light and darkness, which, as is well known, has been carried out 
by none of them further than by the ancient Baotiians, Their 
tradition, like that of all the other Indo-Europeans, is permeated 
by the final victory of light, whereby the powers of light become 
the conquerors, whereas those of darkness are temporarily or per- 
manently imprisoned or subdued. That this final triumph of the 
light must have come to be the general conviction of all the Indo- 
Europeans at a time while they were yet one people, is shown by 
the witness of their name for the gods, which is a word derived 
from the root di% ‘ to lighten,’ and consequently is a proof that 
they recognised and worshipped these powers of light as their lords 
and as leaders of their lives.” 

These fundamental views of the two scholars named have recently 
been the subject of attacks which have bben made from different 
sides, and by specialists of equal authority, with the purpose either 
of modifying the views of Max Muller and Kuhn in important points, 
or of totally overthrowing them. The school of Muller and Kuhn 
started to reconstruct the Indo-Europeans’ religion from the oldest 
literary monuments of the Indo-European peoples, from the Yeda, the 
Zend-Avesta, the Edda. Modern popular beliefs were only utilised 
in a very secondary degree, and even then they were, in imitation of 
Grimm, regarded as faded reminiscences of the ancient heathen gods 
and heroes, who had been driven from the popular mind by Chris- 
tianity. The popular story of the wild hunter and his furious crew 
was the last remnant of the high and holy worship of Woden in 
olden times. “ The ancient god lost his confiding nature and his 
familiar features, and came to be regarded as a dark and awful figure 
to which there was still some power left. Dead alike to men 
and their service, he sweeps through the air on his wanderings a 
spectral and fiendish form ” (J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies ii.® 870). 
As early as 1849, W. Schwartz had expressed dissatisfaction with 
this view in a programme entitled “ Der Volksglaube und das alte 
Heidentum,” and had endeavoured to demonstrate that so far from 
popular beliefs of modem times merely containing the fragments of 
a higher mythology, they, on the contrary, had in many cases faith- 
fully preserved the roots from which the higher deities that exercise 
their sway in the Edda and elsewhere had originated. This opinion, 
assisted by the steady growth all over Europe of the passion for 
collecting the tales, stories, customs, and usages that still live 
amongst the people, has gradually led to a new departure in 
Comparative Mythology of which the most prominent representa- 
tives in Germany are Wilhelm Mannhardt and Elard Hugo Meyer, 
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Malinhardt’s renunciation of the line followed by Muller and 
Kuhn is contained in the preface to the second volume of his "WM- 
und Feld-kulte. “ I cannot,” he says on p. xvi, ” help avowing that, 
in my opinion Comparative Philology has not yet borne the fruits 
which in a too sanguine mood were expected from it. The only 
certain results, at any rate, that have been obtained are limited to 
a very few names of gods (such as Byaus-Zeus-Tius, Paijanya-Per- 
kunas, Bhaga-Bog, Varuna-TJranos, &c;), germs of myths, to which 
may be added numerous analogies, which however do not necessarily 

imply actual descent from a common origin I am afraid the 

history of the science will have to describe them (such parallels as 
Sa,rameya-Hermeias) rather as displays of ingenuity than as ascer- 
tained facts;” &c. On the other hand, it became more and more 
clear to him that our handbooks of ancient mythology only contain 
what the refinement of town life had made out of the original beliefs 
of the people. Now under this, the mythology of the learned, 
there may be discerned just a mythology of the people, which 
betrays the most startling similarities to the popular traditions of 
the peasant of northern Europe.” These analogies extend to folk- 
tales, stories, and customs, not less than to mythical personifica-- 
tions, to the “mosS-folk” and “ wood-la 1 ” " V \ men 

( = Cyclopes, Centaurs, Pan, Satyrs), ■ ■ . tkc. 

In fine, all the spirits which, both in antiquity and in modem times, 
haunt wood and plain and house belong to the set of original 
ideas from which many exalted deities or heroic figures, as can 
still be proved, derive their origin. “ Thus,” concludes the work 
referred to, “ Schwartz’ discovery that the popular beliefs of the 
peasantry contain the germs of the higher mythology, in a form 
that still can be immediately identified, is confirmed by important 
analogies.” 

This same idea that the original Indo-European people believed 
rather in spirits and demons than in gods, combined with the theory 
of ancestor worship, which has of late been brought into prominence 
particularly by anthropologists, and is maintained to have been 
the source' of all beliefs in the gods, is to be found in Elard Hugo 
Meyer, editor of J. E. Grimm’s I)eutscker Mythologies and since the 
death of Mannhardt perhaps the greatest authority on mythology 
in Germany. 

In the opinion of this savant there are three stages in the 
history of mythology, which Meyer terms the belief in departed 
spirits, in spirits generally, • ’ ■. Mythen, i. 210,/.). 

In the first period my thole. ■ ' with the idea that 

the soul continues to live for some time after death, sometimes 
residing in plants and animals, and can injure its enemies and 
assist its friends. These souls require food. The oldest fonn of . 
sacrifice is the worship of the dead. This stage of belief, which 
universally precedes animism, has been gone through by every 
people on the face of the earth, In t]be case of some civilised 
peoples, such as the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Romans, ancestor 
worship has continued to form the kernel of their religion. This 
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period coincides with the stage in the history of culture in which 
life is supported by hunting. 

During the second period the ghosts tend more and more to 
become spirits, first spirits of the wind, and then demons of the 
thunderstorm and of the .rain. From their midst individual spirits 
with mythical names begin to detach themselves. Spirits of light 
still remain in the background. The stage of culture is that of 
pastoral life. The Indo-European peoples spent most of this period 
together, the Graeco-Iudo-Persian peoples living together longest. 
An e'xample of this purely Indo-European belief, as it appears, is 
sought, by E. H. Meyer in the linguistic and mythical identity of 
the Gandharvas with the Centaurs, whom he regards as demons of 
wind and weather.* 

The third period, in which iiidividualised demons and deities of 
light become gods, belongs to the time when the Indo-European 
peoples had separated, and had advanced to agricultural life and a 
regular form of government. “ When, nevertheless, we are sur- 
prised by the similarity between two deities, belonging say to 
two different Indo-European peoples, this similarity is due to 
the identity of the material produced in the earlier periods and 
used in the manufacture of the higher figure, and also to analogous 
development, rather than to any common origin of the figure.” 

Thus the tendency of this departure in Comparative Mythology 
was to dethrone the primitive Indo-European gods of heaven and 
light, and to set troops of wind and weather spirits in their places. 
We have now finally to mention an attempt designed to deal the 
death-blow to the notion that the. primeval period had any belief 
of any sort or description in the gods, and to demonstrate that the 
Indo-Europeans were totally without religion. It is what I conceive 
to be a most important work, viz., Otto Gnippe’s Du GrieckucJien 
KulU wnd Mythm in ihrer Bedehung zu den OrientaUschen 
Religionen^ of which as yet only the first volume (Leipzig, 1887) 
has appeared. It contains two chapters, of which one consists of 
a review of the most important attempts to explain the origin of 
cults and myths, while the other deals with the most important 
literary monuments from which the history of myths and cults is 
derived.t 

The correctness of the three fundamental positions, on which, as 
we remarked above (p. 406), the hypotheses of Muller and Kuhn 
rested, and which the Demonists had not at any rate in principle 
renounced, is absolutely denied by 0. Gruppe. Mythology is not 
the religious language of the people, it is the creation and the 
property of the higher classes of society, it is conscious composi- 
tion, a division of artificial poetry. The Rigveda — and her© 

* L. V. Solirbder endeavours to find female beings of the same or a similar 
kind in the Apsaras, Aphrodite, Swan Maidens, &c. {Griechisdic Qdtter tmd 
Meroen, i. 3887); (j/l above, p. 162. 

t Of. JBerl, Philologieche Wochensdirift, Nos. 29 and 80, 3888 (R. Eritzsche); 
The Classical Review, Feb. 1888 (F. B. Jevons) ; Bentsche Literatwzeitiinq, 
No. 14, 1888 ; Lit. CentralbMt, No, 14, 1689. 
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Gruppe is following the path struck put by A. Ludwig, and further 
pursued by A. Bergaigne — reveals to us anything but the sway of 
the naive poetry of nature. In its oldest parts it abounds in a 
“ pruned ” theology and in priestly refinements. Bor all that, it 
remains the most important source for us, one in which we are 
still able to find the origin of all religion and all mythological. 
ex;pression8^ in certain proceedings which subsequently came to be 
called cults; for ritual is the source of all religion. The priest 
pours streams of oil onto the blazing fire to hasten the dawn of day. 
These streams are called the eager cows w'hich hasten to mate 
with Agni. The latter, therefore, is placed in the bosom of his 
own mother in order himself to beget himself (p. 455). Even the 
Indo-Europeans before the dispersion, though they knew no gods, 
went through certain proceedings, the source of subsequent 
ceremonies, with which certain ideas were associated that were 
destined one day to become condensed into mythology or trans- 
mogrified into dogma (p. 121). Thus, he says, of libations (p. 
277) : “The cult was not merely associated with a revel, it actually 
was the revel; the gods were worshipped by the intoxication of 
the worshipper, the enjoyment of the intoxicating drink constituted 
the act of devotion.” 

And third and last : Every pretended Indo-European name for a 
god or gods, every pretended Indo-European name for any cere- 
mony forming part of a cult, which Comparative Philology has as 
yet unearthed, is either phonetically unfounded or inconchisive 
in meaning. The Indo-Iranian peoples are allowed “a limited 
number” of “primitive ceremonies” for their primeval period 

(p. 126). 

There still remains, and remains to be explained, the undeniable 
agreement which the religions show in their myths and cults, an 
agreement, however, which stretches far beyond the region covered 
by the Indo-European peoples. This shows that the resemblances 
are not to be explained on any theory of inheritance, but are 
rather due — and here we come to the real and final object aimed at 
by Gruppe — to tremendous borrowing, ’owing to which “forms of 
religion from Asia Minor and Egypt were imported in large quan- 
tities to Greece, to India, and to the centre and north of Europe.” 

The ttuth of this hypothesis is to he demonstrated in the 
volumes to follow, the present one is ohly designed to pave the 
way for this theory, on which see sections 20-25 [Ueher die Mog- 
lichheit die V&rerhungstkeorie dmch.du Amxihme nachtrdglicher 
Ueberi/ragung zu ersetzm)^ 

Here we close our brief account of the currents and counter- 
currents which at the present day permeate the history of the 
religion and mythology of the Indo-European peoples. As our 
investigations have in all oases to take language as their starting- 
point, we turn at once to the discussion oi those Indo-European 
equations which refer to cults and the belief in gods, against 
which, as we saw, objections were raised first by Mannhardt, and 
then much more definitely by 0. Gruppe. 
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II. Etymological Indo-Exjropban Equations Eepbrring 
TO Cults and the Belief in Gods. 

Anyone who looks over the considerable mass of equations which 
have been accumulated referring to Comparative Mythology, and 
observes that a scholar of the rank and influence of Max Muller 
still to the present day supports the largest part of them {cf. above, 
p. 407), will agree with us that it is no mean service on the part 
of 0. Gfruppe to have been the first to point out quite clearly that 
the linguistic science of the Comparative Mythologists is no longer 
coincident with the linguistic science of Comparative Philologists. 
Indeed, if one takes up a firm position on the ground of the phonetic 
laws which up to now have been recognised as correct, one will 
have to go so far as to believe that with the exception of a certain 
number of agi’eements, which will be put together shortly, scarcely 
one of the mythological equations as yet put forward is without its 
difluoulties, phonetic or otherwise. 

The time-honoured equation of MtVws, Sans. Mdnu, Teut. Mannm 
is wrecked on the fact that the Greek word, to say nothing of its 
termination, cannot be reconciled as regards its root-vowel with the 
Indo-European to which the Indian and Teutonic words go 

back. It is, therefore, no safer than the comparison of G. 

='Sana. gd/rvara, galcda, by means of which the dog of the nether 
world is assigned to the primeval period. The Teutonic Wuctan 
has been interpreted by means of the Indian vdta^ “wind-god, 
wind ; " but in the first place the Sans, 'otita (^v^td) is connected 
with the Ehg. wind, Lat. ventus^ which invalidates the comparison 
with Wuotan. 

Instead of G. ’Ep«/i;s = SanB. SaranyU one would expect 
for G. K^yravpoi ~ Sans. gandhoT'od, a *K€u 6 avpo 9 , for O.N Ldpurr (a 
god of warmth) ~ Sana, vrtrd, which some compare with a G. ^Op 0 po 9 , 
a * Volpwr. The equation of Sans. Farjdnya, Lith. Ferkdnas, to 
which again O.S. FerunU seems to belong, O.N. FiSgyn presumes at 
the least that the Indo-European tenuis had declined into a media 
in Sanskrit. An Indo-European fundamental form for G. Ovpavos 
= Sans. Vdruiyi even has not yet been found. The identity of 
*A7roA,A,ojv, AirctAwv with Sans, sapary iTpy a (above, p. 130) : Sans. 
sapary is questionable because of the e of Lat. sepelio sapary). 
The comparison of G. ‘Ep/*eias = Sans. Sdram$yd separates the Greek 
word from expressions of related meaning such as eppatovf ipyrjv&js, 
&o. The explanation of the Lat. -JVeptilnus by means of the Vedic 
apdm napdt, “offspring of the water,” might indeed have something 
to say for itself were it not for the fact that it is just the insigni- 
ficant portion of the Vedic phrase (napdt) which has heen'retained 
in the Lat. *NepHnus. The Lat. Mars and his comrades Mdmers, 
Mdvors can only be connected with the Sans. Mardt by a series of 
philological feats of legerdemain, &c. I refuse, of course, absolutely 
to have anything whatever to do with equations in which a deity’s 
name is explained by the invention of some Indian or other- word, 
such as G. = Sans. *nyavd (Max Mtiller), or ''H<jJ»atcrT 09 = Sans. 
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‘^ydbMyu'hta (L. v. Schroder, above, p. 162) j for every one will 
admit that for historical inferences as to the primeval period such 
instances are quite useless. 

Now, it is indeed possible to make one important point in favour 
of the above equations, and others of the same kind. It may 
be said that mythical names are from the beginning enveloped 
in marvellous and superstitious ideas of the most varied description, 
and that the possibility of popular etymology counteracting the 
operation of phonetic laws is in their case particularly strong. 
And that we admit. 

Say that the agreement in mythical function between the 
Sans, mrany^ and the G. ’Epim is striking, which is certainly con- 
tested by Mannhardt : it would be quite possible that the form 
postulated, was attracted by the G. epivtiw, and 
became ’Eptvu? when the Erinyes became the furious goddesses of 
revenge in Greece. But this is a path which craves very wary 
walking. That the comparison of G. iceWaupos =“ Sans. gandharvA 
is phonetically suspicious has been recognised both by E. H. Meyer 
and also by L. v. Schroder. Both endeavour to effect the remedy 
by means of a popular etymology, the former assumes {Indog, 
My then, i. 166) reference to kcvtoo) and d-^p {axrqg) g(mdharva&^ 

“ goaders of the air ”), the latter {Griechi&clie Goiter wnd Rerom^ 
i. 73) regards a popular connection withravpos (“steer-hunters”) 
as probable. Only, .both scholars have omitted to note that if 
the Sans gandharvd is to correspond to the G. KeWavpos it must in 
accordance with known phonetic law have appeared as *yandAami, 
which would necessitate a change in the meaning of the Indian 
word also. Now, though the assumption is one which would 
probably give no difficulty to mythologists (cf. Sans, gandhd^ 
“ vapour "), still it is plain into what a maze of hypothesis this 
path leads. 

As against these considerations consider what an enormous load 
these hypotheses have to bear upon their feeble shoulders. In 
the last new book (Leist’s Altarisches Jus Gentium) the equation 
Manu-M.ivtJi<i forms the text to a section {cf, § 39, /), which is 
designed to demonstrate that certain moral laws of the Indian 
Manu (such as those of cleanliness, doing no injury, committing 
no murder, no theft, no lie) constituted a sort of ethical code even 
in the primeval period. Manu-Mtyi^^ was an ancient interpreter 
of the divine law in the primitive Indo-European period. Truly, 
a fact of the utmost possible importance, and decisive of the 
whole question as to the view we are to take of the moral life 
of the primeval period, if the collapse of the linguistic equation 
— ^which yet should be “ the kernel of the proof ” — did not rob it 
of its most important support; and the equation Manus’Mivm 
may be counted as one of the most treacherous of all that have 
been put forward in Comparative Mythology. 

Another observation, again, thrusts itself on the notice of any 
one who examines equations of the kind exemplified above, quite 
apart from their suspicious or non-suspioious character phonetically : 
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it is clear that. they are always ^confined to an extremely small 
number of languages, those quoted above (with the exception of 
Farjdnyay &e.) to two languages. The majority (7 : 12) -of thenl 
are placed to the credit of Greek and Sanskrit. This consideration 
constitutes another objection to the validity of such equations as 
proving anything about the religion of the primeval period, for it 
may very well be that the Greeks and Indians had a set of myths 
and religious beliefs in common, in which the other Indo-Europeans 
never had any share, as indeed E. H. Meyer actually assumes 
(above, p. 410)j cf. also above, p. 130. 

Absolutely nothing, of course, can be proved as to the primeval 
Indo-European period by mythical names confined to the Indo- 
Iranians, such as Sans, ydma^l^end yma, Sans. vivasvant^'Zim.d. 
vivanhvafit, Sans, mil/rd ^Z&ndi mithra, Sans, dmra akura. 

Sans. sS^wa-Zend haoma^ Sans, a'pdm — apdm napdf, 
Sans, vrtrahdn^ Zend verethragna, Sans. ydtii — Zend ydtu (“hob- 
goblin’^); cf, Spiegel, Arische PeriQde^ and also 0. Gruppe, loc, 
dt., p. 86. 

If we wish to form a trustworthy opinion as to the religion of 
the primeval period, we must, I believe, begin by laying aside such 
equations as those described above. Having done this we have the 
following which are phonetically safe, and which have this- much in 
common with each other, that they, one and all, originally designate 
natural phenomena that have — some in several, some in only one, 
linguistic area — attained to the dignity of divine honours. 

Sans, dydds, “sky,” “god of the sky,’? G. Zeus, Lat. Jupite 7 \ 
Teut. Tiuy JZio. 

Sans, mhds, Zend udmiih, G. Lat. aurora^ Lith. avsiird, 
Teut. ^au&trd^ A.S. JEostra (a spring goddess). 

Sans, agnij Lat; ignUf Lith, ugnU^ O.S. ogn>t (G. TrSp, O.H.G. fiur^ 
Umbr. pir^ Armen, hur). 

Sans, sikya, UvaT^ Lat. fid;,_O.N. sdl, Lith, sduU, Cymr. and Corn. 
heul^ G. i 7 <Xtos (root sii, sdv, *aiirr. *8v-ar, *sdv-eL *8dvl ; cf. 
J. Schmidt, iT. xxvi. 9). 

Sans. mdSf Zend mdohh, G. firjvt}, Lat. Mena, Goth, mena, Lith. 

, Mtnu : cf. above,* p. 306. 

Sans. 8tdr, Zend stare, Armen. ast\, G. dcrr^p, Lat. Stella, Bret. 
sierenn, O.H.G. Sterro. ‘ . 

Sans, vata, IaL venius, G. di/jrY]^, O.H.G. wint. 

Sans, Lat. tonare, O.H.G. donar (air’ r, 1 

Sans. ndb/uM, G. v€^o?, Lat. n,ehula, O.H.G. . ■ ' ■ -.N. 

. <fec.), O.S, neho, “ sky,” I. nSL ■ ’ 

, Sans, ndkti, G. vv^, Lat. nox, <fec., above, p. 312. 

This list, obviously,' might be increased, but what is given may 
suffice to make it cle$,r what sort of equations and agreements they 
are. that are safe in. the field we are now treading. May we then 
assume that these phenomena of nature, or some of them, enjoyed 
divine honours in the primeval period ; or is Gruppe right in support- 
ing the opinion (above, p. 142) that this was not the case, and that 
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in the primeval period even a meant nothing more than the 

vault of sky above the heads of the Indo-Europeans, agni nothing 
more than the fire kindled by 'their hands. 

Before assuming any attitude with regard to this question, 
we have to answer the previous question, whether any equa- 
tions whatever can be traced to the vocabulary of the primeval 
period, which give unequivocal expression to the divine and its 
worship. 

Here, too, there afe series of words which agree indeed, but whose 
agreement proves nothing as to their meaning, such as Lat. crido 
(I. cretirrC), Sans, craddadhami^ G. xiat (Lat. /undo, Goth, giuta)^ 
Sans, hu* G. Sans, dhdman, and others which must be also 
excluded. So, too, the root nmi, “ sky ” (Sans, namas^ “ honour- 
ing,” Zmdiie'ma'hh, I. nem, “sky,” nemed, “ shrine ; ” c/. also G. vqaos, 
Lat. nemus\ may have acquired its ritual meaning at a late period 
(Sans. TidmaH, " he bows ”). There remains, however, a number of 
equations, small but sure, which an extravagant scepticism alone 
can maintain did not possess a religious significance that had 
been developed as early as the primeval period. They are as 
follows ; — 

1, Sans, devds, Lat. deus^ Lith. diewas^ O.I. dia, O.N. tivar, 
“ god,” root dipy Indo-E. dei-vo-s. Touching this equation, even 
Gruppe (p. 12i) admits that “the root div^* (this, though, is 
not the thing in question, but the clear-out substantive deivo) 
in the pro-ethnic period comprised some other ideas in addition 
to the three already mentioned (light, sky, lordship), which come 
somewhat nearer the later meaning of “ god.”f 

2. Zend “holy” (Sans, ^ivdtrdy “offering”), Lith. szweil- 

taHy O.S. svetU, Goth, hunsly Msely O.N. hdal, “offering.” 

3, Sans, gajy “worship, dedicate, offer,” Zend yaz, G. 5^o/wu, 
dyio 5 , dyo<s (certainly only Grasoo-Indo-Iranian). 

4. Here I place, though with some misgivings,;}: the equation, 

* This haa a. ritual sense also in the Armen, jwm&my “ I dedicate,” “ offer,” 
“sacrifice” (HUbschmann, A, SL, p. 40). , 

+ G: df6s is to be separated from this series. K. Brugmann has recently 
{Berichte d, Kgl, Sdchs. Qes. d. W.y p. 41,/., 1889) endeavoured to connect it 
with Sans. gM-rA-Sy “ commanding ’reverence,” a common epithet of the gods. 

The Teutonic word for god, Goth, gub^y O.N. gfoctw, O.H.G. got, can be 
compared either with Sana. hUy “ offer,” or with Sans, hvd, “ call” (the being 
to whom the offering ia made or who is invoked). The comparison of Goth. 
anses, O.N. '6S8, with Sana, 'dsu, Zend arOm, can scarcely he justified. 

I am iucliiied to attach the less weight to the equation Sans, hhaga, “ lord 
of gifts,” Zend ^ogha, “gcd,” Phryg, Ztits Bayatos, O.S. bogit, asproving 
anything about the primeval period, becauao on the one hand direct borrowing 
between the Slavs and the Scytho-Iranian tribes ia possible, and on the other 
the separate languages may independently of each o.ther have called the deity 
“ the giver of all good things.” 

T The difficulty consists in this, that the law of the disappearance of the g 
in the phonetic combination gm in Latin has not yet boeu satisfactorily ascer- 
tained (/. Brugmann, Qrukdriss, i. 373). .This scholar compares flAmein 
(with Bugge) rather with Goth. hUtan, “to ojffer,” or (with Mommsen) with 
flagrare. Schweizer-Sidler {Led. Gr.), too, separates /dwen. from brdJman. 
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Lat hrdhmnn^ hrahman^ only I do not consider it 

right to infer from it the existence of a word for priest in the 
primeval period with as much certainty- as Wackernagel (X>er 
Ursprung des BrdhTnobnuTmis, Basel, ’77) and many others after 
him have done. The Lat. Jldmen, to judge by its formation (of. 
agmen, Jiiknen^ Idm&rC)^ seems rather to have originally been a 
neuter noun (otherwise we should have expected ^dvi6\ and 
therefore corresponds primarily to Sans. Irdhman^ “ worshipping.” 
Then, through the meaning “body of worshippers,” “congrega- 
tion,” jidmm came to get the sense of “priest” (c/. J. Schmidt, 
Die Pluralh. d, Indog. ITeuPra^ p. 24). 

The number of Indo-Iranian agreements belonging to this class 
is considerable, such as Sans, ndmae^ Zend nernank^ “ worshipping ” 
{cf. above), Sans, prorvacy Zend fravaCf “publish” (the sacred 
doctrine), Sans, sam-kar, Zend harthaVi “prepare the offering,” 
Sans; hdtrd^ Zend zaothra, Sans, hdvancb, Zend zavana, Sans. 
prdhhrti^ Zend fraheretit Sans. dpr% Zend dfri-vacafihy “ benedic- 
tion,” Sans. stUf atuH^ stdtdr, stoma, Zend stu, stuti, staotar, staoma, 
Sans, prdgasti, Zend frasasti, “worship of the gods,” Sans, gd, 
gdtkd, Zend gd, gdthd. Sans, mdntra, Zend mdihra. Sans, dtha^t'van, 
Zend aiharvan, Sons. Mta/r, Zend zaotar, &o. {cf, Spiegel, Arische 
P&riode, 30). 

Obviously these ludo- Iranian equations prove nothing as to the 
primeval period. In some, certainly dubious, oases, however, their 
fundamental ritual meaning may extend beyond the limits of the 
Indo-Iranians. If, for example, it is probable that Goth, gup is to 
be traced back to *ghu4o and belongs either to Sans, hd {hdvana, 
Zend zavana), “to call,” or to Sans, hu (hotar, Zend zaotar), “to 
offer,” this would indicate that Teutonic, too, at a very early 
peri^, possessed a root §heu, ghu, with a meaning of religious 
import. 

I am, therefore, convinced that in the primeval Indo-European 
period there did exist predicates expressing the divine. The 
question now is whether we are to consider that the shining sky, 
the sun, the fire, the d^wn, the storm, the thunder were the 
subjects of these predicates as early as the primeval period. Now, 
I am of the affirmative opinion, and am moved thereto by the 
following considerations. 

In the case of two Indo-European peoples, one European and 
one Asiatic, whose early condition has, we may Venture to believe, 
been preserved for us with peculiar fidelity, two authors, who are 
unimpeachable and who came into personal contact with these 
peoples, have declared in a perfectly unambiguous manner that 
the worship of natural phenomena was the very foundation of these 
peoples' religion. j 

First come the Teutons, of whom Csesar says {B, G., vi. 21); 
“Germanimultumabhac (Gallorum) consuetudine differunt. Nam 
nequo Druides habent, qui rebus divinis prmsint, neque sacrificiis 
student. Leoriim nurncro eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt et 
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quorum aperte opibus juvantur, Bolem et Vulcanum et Lunam,, 
reliquos ne faraa quidem acceperunt,” * 

Next come the Persians, touching whom the statement of Hero- 
dotus (i. 131) runs as follows : — dyaXfiara /xhf koX yijovs koI 
ovK cv v6fA<^ 7rot«v/ji€vows iSpvetr^atf dXXd koX rotcri Troteiiori fitaplTjv 
€7rt<j^epoii(rt, <t>s p,hf €p.ol BoKietVj on ovk dvOpoyTrcxfivew: ivopuriiv rovi 
$€ov^ KaTwir€p ol '^EAAiyves tTvai * ot 8e vop.i^ov(n Ad phf ctt* to, 
vxIrrjXoTara T<av ovploxy dvafiatpovre^ Ov(Tia<i IpSav tov kvkXov viLvra , 
Tov ovpavov Adt KaXeoKre$ * $vov(n 8e re Kai creX^i^ Koi yy kox 
irvpl Kal vSan teal dve/aots * Tovrotcri fiey Sy p-ovvoicri ^ovtrt dp)(j^€Vf 
lmp.€p.ot.Bytt(un 8^ #cat ry Ovpaviy Oveiv ‘rapd t€ ’AorcrvpMov pa66vrt9 
Kal ^Apafii<iiv> 

1 believe these quotations need nd commentary. I am of opinion 
that they contain what we ai’e to regard as the kernel of the. 
Indo-European, and also of the Indo-Iranij«i belief in the gods. 

Next, however, it seems to me to be an unassailable fact that 
in all Indo-European religions certain supreme gods and national 
gods have been evolved out of natural phenomena. The most 
illumining example is, after all, the series : Sans. Dyd4s^ G. IZtvs, 
Lat. Jupiter^ Teut. Ti% Indo-E. *J)ydd %. . ^ 

The nature-power ^hows itself most distinctly in the Vedjo DydiUy 
which nevertheless carries the epithets pitH^ jdnitd^ dsura. If it 
is the case, as has recently been assumed (c/. v. Bradke, DyduB 
Asura^ AKura Maaddy und dU Aawra’a, Halle, 1886), that in pre- 
Vedio times Dyddz was the name of the supreme sky-god, and only 
faded away so as to become a mere designation for the visible sky 
in Vedio times, and in consequence of excessive development of 
the the personification of the shy cannot have gone very far 
in that prehistoric period, else it would be difiBcult to see why the 
meaning of “sky” should have got the upper hand again in later 
times. Probably, however, dy<^ meant nothing more in the- 
Indo-Iranion (as in the Indo-European) period Hian tov icvkXov 
vdvra to€ odpavoC, ^ Ovalai 2p8ovo't. 

The same sense attaches, to the equation, Q. 6vpav6^ {^kKfiovlBujst) 
■«Sans. Vdruii.a (Sans, dpmant Zend Oman, “sky”), if this is 
phonetically correct, f 

* Sol,’< Vulcanus, Luna are obvioualy only examples given by C«esar, by 
“reliqui’l we are to understand, those aeities "quos non cemunt et quorum 
aperto opibus non Juvantur,” coda, therefore, such as Mars, Minerva. Mer- 
curias, Ac. Caesar’s statement Is indeed inconsistent to some extent with the 
words of Tacitus (Oerm., 9 ), But I regard it as quite inadmissible to do as 
J, Grimm (D. AfytK^ p. 02) and so many others have done, and impute 
error or superficial inquiry to Ccesar. It should be remembered that between 
Ctesar and Tacitus are one hundred and fifty years, the one hundred and fifty 
years which saw the moat important turning-point in the history of the 
Teutons,' their contact with Eome, Why may not the nature-deities, of the 
ori^nal Teutons in this space of time have been more and more detached from 
theif original natural basis, in the presenoe of the Koman worship of the gods ? 
What the Teutons of the time or Tacitus conceived the Mars, Merourius, 
Hercules of the interpretcUio Bomanet to he, we are absolutely iguorant. Any.- 
thing anthropomorphic is expressly denied hythe historian (oh. ix.) in the 
most decided manner. 

t Neither does A, Hillebraudt infer more from it (Varw^iaund JUUra, p. 161 ). 

2 D 
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111 the Homeric world the Olympian is beyond a doubt already 
both the national, political god and the moral ruler of the world 
like the Varuua of the Vedio hymns. Yet he, of whom it is 
expressly said th£|.t at the division of the world {II. ^ xv. 192), 

Zeus ovpaVQV evpiry h/ aWipi koX ve^iXidcn, 

cannot conceal his origin as a nature-dejty. Amongst ancient epic 
epithets those which refer to the actual, natural sky still pre- 
dominate.- Zeus is called the cloud-compeller ” 

** rejoicing in thunder ” (TepwiK^pawos), “ waker of the lightning ” 
{<rT€p(nrtfy€pha), “ wrapped in dark cloud ” {K^Xaiveffy^), “ thunder- 
ing on high ” (eptySowros, iptfipepirrj^), “ hurler of the lightning ” 
(d^epoTnyr^s), “brandishing the lightning’s flash” (f5pyiK«pawos), 
and amongst them are forms of such primeval stamp as cvpiSova 
Zais, “broad eyed sky ”*«ki;k\os Aios. 

Gradually an increase took place in the number of epithets 
expressing the relation of the gods to the government of the 
world and of mankind. To the epithets which already appear in 
the Iliad f such as piyrtcra, (^109 (only once), new ones are added in 
the Odymy^ tKtrT^a-io^, epKciogf and in later times this class 
developed tremendously (^pxtov, dyopatov, ^ouXaiov, wAoiVtos, oflpiov, 
irroiffLos, <bc.). 

In the Teutonic world also *Tim% ,(O.H.G. Ziu^ O.N. T^t)^ 
although even here he was early specialised into a war-god, the 
Mmrs of the inUrpref^atio Bomana {cf. the Mars Thingsus repre- 
sented as a warrior on the recently discovered English monument) 
.can be clearly recognised as a sky-god, and in particular as a sun- 
god (the Sol of Caesar) of the primeval period {cf. Hofibry, Der 
gc/rmanische HimmehgotU Bach/richten d. Qes. d. Wiss. zu G&ttinam, 
p. 426,/., 1888), ■ 

Now, seeing that in several ancient Indo-European religions one 
and the same natural phenomenon has developed into a great, into 
the supreme, god, can we believe that the beginnings, at least, of 
the worship of this god do not go back to the time of the common 
origin of the related peoples ? 

I am, therefore, of opinion, and in this section I am only con- 
cerned to demonstrate its correctness, that even if we put aside 
everything unsafe and false that Comparative Mythology and the 
History of Eeligiou have accumulated on this subject, w'e are', solely 
from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy material, more and 
more driven on all sides to assume that the common basis of the 
ancient Indo-European religions was a worship of the powers of 
nature practised in the primeval Indo-European period. 

And, perhaps, yet other tendencies, from which in later times 
systems of religion were developed in artistic and brilliant forms, 

* according to J, Schmidt Plwralhildv/tigen der Indog. Neutra. 
p. 400) : '^Ebpiora (neuter) is shown by the formul® in which alone it survives, 
especially m connection with the primeval accusative Z^k, as an antiquity 
of the first rank, which is not to be measured by the standard of later 
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are to be assigned to the primeval period, although here the 
ima^ation must be allowed greater play than it has enjoyed thus 
far in these pages. 

The distinction of grammatioal gender had been made in the 
primeval period. Consequently, inasmuch as the incipient process 
of personification natur^y was guided by the gender of the 
appellation, there were at that time both male and female deities. 
Dyto and Agni were male beings to the Indo-JEuropean, UshlU 
(as early as the Veda, the daughter of Dy&ds) was feminine. The 
sun and moon were oppositely sezed, somerimes one, and some* 
times the other playing the part of husband,* 

But this brings toe comparison of natural processes with human 
much more dosely home to toe imagination of man, And on the 
naodel of the earthly family, where the influence of the individual 
disappears completely before the will of the lord and &ther, the 
attempt is made by degrees to assign to the powers of nature also 
their proper relative rank. The foundation of this is fixed in 
nature itself. The hues and toe glory of the young dawn are 
killed by the rays of the mounting sun, toe sun hims^ is hidden 
from view by gloomy douds, toe might of the thunderstorm 
speedily roars itself out, the sky alone day and night looks down 
changeless as ever upon the earth beneath' And as all the natural 
phenomena, which toe eye of the Indo-European noted, took their 
origin from the sky, the conception was suggested that the sky 
was the &toer and sire : — 

Sans. Dyd'dipiliLf G. Zeus (ActTrdrtpor * 
in Episus, Hesych.), Lat Jv^ter, 

In fact toe combination of the word “ father ” with the word 

sky,” which here appears, is so symmetrical and sO close, that it 
seems to me at least improbable to assume that it was first eflfbcted 
by the separate peoples. 

The childim of “father-sky,” toe progeny of the sky and 
denizens of heaven, may have been designal^ by : — 

Sans, Lat. dewt^ Lith^ dChoat^ O.N, tivor^ “ gods ” ( : eftV, 
“ shine,” as much as 

Perhaps a mother was not thought of in the primeval period, as in 
the human fkmily she was not of much impoi*tanoe j and “motoer- 
earth ” may not have been added as a complement to “ father-sky " 

* “ In the differenoe of the genden ascribed by the Teutons and the Romana 
to the hearenly bodies, the difference in their oouoeptiona of natnie finds its 
clearest expreimoD. To onr forefathers the sun was a mild and gtaotoos 
woman, the sUent moon brought to their miiids the tingling frost of dondleMSS 
winter nights. On the Mediterranean the moon was thon^t of as feminine, 
the tender moon-goddess assisted all creatores in the hnrdeat times of need. 
The endless enphantment of southern moonlit nights as Mght as day makes it 
possible still to fed and understand the inytholMieal conception. Helios, 
on the other hand, is t'*!* ha*l ari rijr'^r-.ns whose darts deal death and 
destruction. Before :■■■:: S.* i'!'' ci..' !i i-: :he mead, the children of men ” 
(Einwen, Vher Flu'm, *■ Vi»r:ih!. ■' der 84 Vers, deutscher PhUo- 

logen,’’ p, 80, 1880). 
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until afterwards edi. prithi^ "tridtUi Nerthus ttrvd nutteTf &c.; cf, 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i.® p. 329, /,). 

III. Kemarks in Conclusion. 

As then we credit the original people with a stock of religious 
ideas, it 'follows that we may assume that certain rites and cere- 
monies of a religious kind were ’ practised in the primeval period. 

I must, however, confess that I think their discovery is almost 
entirely reserved for the inquirers of the future. 

If there were priests at that time— and we certainly could not 
obtain satisfactory linguistic support for the assumption * — it will 
he well to conceive them rather as magicians, warlocks, and sooth- 
sayers, than as preachers and guardians of divine precepts. One 
department of these priests’ functions certainly was the treatment 
and healing of diseases {cf. Lat. medcor^ medicus — Zend vimddahh)^ 
which »are universally regarded as due to the influence of evil 
spirits. Physician, magician, and priest may have been identical 
in the most ancient epochs of culture. In the Avesta we have by 
the ^id&olv/rvard-haishazaf “ healing by plants,” and Tcaret&hahhaza, 
“ healipg by the knife,” a m&thro-haishazay “ healing by spells,” 
expressly distinguished ; and even in Homer xi. 467) the 
blood streaming from the wound of Odysseus is stanched by incan- 
tation 8’ aT/ia K«Xatvov i(rx*Bw). The same way of treating 

wounds is known to Pindar (Pyth.^ iii. 51). 

These facts in the history of culture are faithfully mirrored in 
the change of meaning which has taken place in the O.S. bc0ati, 
baja, ‘^fahulari, incantare, med'eri” Bulg. 6q/a, “to pronounce 
spoils,” and O.S. balija, “magician,” balistvo^ “remedy,” Russ. 
hachari, “physician,” which are connected with <f>rjfjd, fari {cf. 
Miklosich, Dt. IT., p. 6). In Slav. vraH^ too, the meanings of 
“ physician ” and “ magician ” run into each other (/oc. <»«., p. 396). 
In Greek I have endeavoured {K. JS,, xxx. 466) to explain aKzofiai, 
diceo-Tos by comparing Sans, sam Qdhsatiy ffostd, “ solemnly recite.” 

The nature of such healing spells may be inferred from the 
remains to be found in Teutonic and Indian antiquity {cf. p. 29). 

* For Sana, hrdlmidn flamen, see above, p, 416. Much dust has been 
raised by Kuhn's comparison of the Lat. yord/^ex with Sans. patMhj't, which 
has led to the Indo-European priests being regarded as either the preparers of the 
path of oilering, or as the constructors of actual footpaths (Leist, 0r&cu4(. 
lUchtsg., p. 182). Gf. Gruppe's well-founded objections cU., p. 180); In 
any case, the totally different way in which the second element in the word is 
formed makes the equation’ valueless for historical purposes. Sans, adhmr'j/li 
are also interpreted as preparers of the way (Sans, ddhvim). Bury (J?. J?., vii. 
339) coraparoH the word, on the contrary, to Sans, vtddhu, “honey" (referring 
to the libation). . 

Two Indo-lranian terms for priests liave been given above on p, 416. G. 
Ifp6i, whence /fofiJj, still simply means in the Sans, ishird, “mighty, 
lively" j^ef. Upoi Homer). A religious sense was subsequently de- 

veloped in ltp6f as in Sans, bi’dhimn, WaJmd^i : barh, “strengthen " (J?. M.), 
The starting-point is the “ uplifted " feeling of the luous. 

Lat. meer, sardnio, mcerdoa are unfortunately obscure. Teutonic terms for 
priests in J. Grimm, D. Myth., i. cap. v.-, and above p. 277. 
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An early acquaintance with healing herbs and simples, especially 
those made from poisonous plants, may have contributed to the 
effectiveness of those mysterious spells. Gf. Zend vuhdthra, “a 
simple derived from poisonous plants,” G. <f>dpfiaKovt Goth, Ivbjaldsei^ 

“ art of poisoning, magic,” O.N. lyf^ medicine, remedy.” The 
G. Idofjiai, too ( : IQS » SanS. viskd), perhaps originally meant to pro- 
vide with healing drinks, and so to heal. 

Special names for the physician naturally d6 not appear until 
late; though the Indo-lranian period seems to haye rejoiced in 
one : Sans. l>hishd^\ hMshaJdy Zend haMshazyai N.P. bvzish (Armen. 
hUak ). , The following series is due to borrowing from west to east 
in ancient times:. I. liaigy “physician,”' Goth, lekeisy O.S. lekUy 
“ medicine.” 

'Here, too, the notion of magician and sorcerer still appears in 
M,H.G. Idchencerey Idchentn, On p. 165 above, we have seen that 
the smith was equipped amongst other wonder-working arts with 
that of medicine. In Homer the physician, the kqkwv, is 
highly honoured (ttoXAcHiv dvrdftos aXAwv), and along with the pdvns, 
“soothsayer,” and Wktwv is reckoned amongst the Srytiovpyot, 
“people who exercise crafts useful to the whole people” {Od.y xvii. 
384). In the same way the tdkahan (tcktcqv), hhishdjy and hrcthmdn 
are mentioned together in the Kigveda (ix, 112, 1).* 

If, as is little likely to be doubted, offerings were made to 
heaven in the primeval period to purchase its favour, appease its 
wrath, inquire its will, or by way of returning thanks, f then 

* In connection with the most ancient phase of the art of healing, it is 
important to note that the Indo-Europeans possessed a tolerably thorough 
knowledge of their own bodies, and in this they may have been assisted by the 
practice of sacrificing animals (above, p. 29). Possibly it is not accidental 
that several coincident names for scab and pustules are found in the Indo- 
Germanio languages {cf. Sans., dodni, Lat derbi- in derbiosus, “scabby,” 
Lith. dedcrvim, O.H.O. zitmroh, Fick, i.* p. 106; Sans. Zend pdman, 

Lith. aaUsiSt O.H.G.> aiurra, Fick. ii.^ p. 486), for this disease must have 
been particularly common owing to the dirt and uncleanliness, which we are to 
imagine attended life in the primeval period. Takmdii in the Veda is a fever, 
rr/KfSdy in Greek, .consumption, (g., further, Sans. Ms, Lith. Msitt, O.S. 
jkMilt, O.H.G. Auosto, “cough,” Sans, vcm, G, Lat. votm, O.N. voma, 
“sea-sickness,” Lith. “vomit,” 

A fresh (above, p. 17) collection and comparison of the Indo-European 
names for diseases wouhl be valuable, not only for the history of medicine, but 
also for the general history of culture. 

+ J. 'WBckemagers view that Indo-European offerings must have been 
solely petitionary {Ueber dm XJr^grwig des BrahmamisTWits, 1877) seems to me 
incorrect. It is based on an overestimate of the importance of ideas peculiar 
to India. Though even in India an obvious thank-offering is preserved in the 
dgrayatyjm, the harvest thanksgiving {cf, W. Lindner, Fcstgnm a, 0. v. 
SbtJiHngk, p. 79,/.), , . , 

\ rr- .'a neither with thank- 

. ...... . . dification. When it 

. .. ■ 1 ■■ .. (Grf., iii.274):— 

iroXKh fivipC ffsTie ©fwv ItpoTs fiufioTs, 
toWA 5’ i7d\/t«T i^pdtrpara t« 

^KTf\^<ror fidya fyyoy, S oifiroT* iXirtro^ Ovfi^y 

can anything but either a thank-offering or an expiatory offering be meant 1 
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human sacrifice must have taken a prominent pl^e amongst 
them. 

Amongst the northern peoples there is evidence for its existence 
until late in the Christian era (c/. J. Grimm, DmUche Mythologie, 
p. 3fi) ; the Greek world of inyth is full of this usage, and even in 
real life, as in the case of the offering to the Lycaean Zeus, it 
survived far into historic times. In Eome; too, men were offered 
in ancient times (E. v, Lasaulx, Die Siihnopfer der GriecTien und 
Rimer y Wtirzburg, 1841; Leist, Graeco-italische Rechtageschichte^ p. 
257). Of human sacrifices in India an exhaustive account is given 
by Weber, Indiache Streifen, pp. 64-89. In the east and in the west 
the idea that nothing but the offering of a human life can give a 
new building any prospect of permanence has shown itself very 
tenacious of life. ** But a few years ago,” K. Garbe writes to me, 
“ when the great railway bridge oyer the Ganges was begun, every 
mother in ;^nares trembled for her children,” 

The gradual growth of the custom of selecting a criminal or. a 
maimed person for saoi^ifice must be regarded as a modification of 
the. original custom. 

As for place, we may imagine those places to have been devoted 
to the worship of the gods where the power of nature acted most 
visibly and most immediately on the feelings of man, mountain 
tops, as in the case of the Persians (above, p. 417), and of the 
ancient Greeks, or groves and forests. We have already spoken 
on the subject of the worship of trees amongst the European 
branch of the Indo-Germanio family, of groves as the oldest 
temples of the gods, of the seat of the highest god, the oak, the 
primeval European tree (p. 277). Amongst the Indo-Iranians, too, 
the idea recurs that the divine nuinen had its abode in the leaves 
and twigs of sacred trees (c/, J. Wackemagel, loe, cit.j p. 10) ; but 
in the oldest records it is. confined to the individual tree : the 
idea of a whole grove devoted to the gods is, as far as I know, 
originally foreign to the Indo-Iranians. 

Finally, we may here briefly consider a question which appro- 
priately comes at the end of our attempts to ascertain under what 
conditions the Indo-Europeans moved on earth — the question, that 
is, whether anything can be discovered as to the ideas of the 
original people about death, and the state of man after death. 

The state of things amongst the most important Indo-European 
peoples as regards this subject is briefly as follows : — 

1. Amongst the Indians, even in the Veda, a common abode for 
the departed^ a place of beauty, is known under the sway of 
Yama. The way to this world of the dead is guarded by two 
dogs, called ewrwmeyau^ i.e., “ belonging to Sardm^ the messenger 
of Indra.” In later times they were designated gydmd and gdbala. 
In this world of the dead the pitdras^ “ the forefathers,” spend a 
blessed life, though they are connected with their relatives who 
are left behind on earth, both the neater (sapinda) and-the more 
remote. (mmdnddaJea), by a strictly regulated ancestor worship, 
which cofiaprises two kinds of religious ceremonies, the Piijdapi- 
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tryajfUtf “^cake-oflEerings to the manes ” whence Mpiv4<^)y 

and the ^rdddhas^ ** festiyals in memory of the departed,” which are 
associated with free gifts to the Brahmans. These oiferings are 
absolutely essential to the welfare of man in the next world. 
Marriage, kinship, and testamentary law, therefore, are most inti- 
mately bound up with this form of ancestor worship. Sons are 
desired in order that they may make these offerings to the dead. 
“ To be a man’s heir ” and “ to offer the dead man’s meal ” to him 
are convertible expressions. Cf. for all further information, W. 
Caland, Ueher Totenverehning hd einigen der indog. Toiletry Amster- 
dam, 1888. The only objection to the primeval character of the 
whole of this set of ideas is the single fact that the doctrine of 
immortality is absent from the oldest portions of the Kigveda, 
which, again, never mention either Yama or his dogs (c/. 0. 
Gruppe, loc. dt.y pp. 114, 241). 

• 2. With the pitdardt of the Indians, Caland compares, as indeed 
many had compared before him (Justi, Geiger, <fec.), the Fravcuhia 
of the Iranians {ib.y p. 48), a word which only occurs in the younger 
Avesta. They, too, were at. bottom the shadows of the departed, 
glorified and wrapped in th4 radiance of divinities. E. Wilhelm 
(“ The Aryan Period and its Conditions, and the Cult of the Genii 
in Ancient Eran,” two essays, Bombay, 1888) only partially accepts 
this view of these extremely many-sided beings ; in his account of 
the Fravashis he starts rather from the gmii than from the manet 
of the Eomans as Caland does. 

3. In- Greece the pessimistic view of the condition of the dead 
after death, which prevailed in the Homeric world, is sufficiently 
well known. Hades, whither the soul wins after, and only after, 
burial, and which even in the Iliad is not without the figure, 
nameless as yet, of the dog, is a place of terror and of awe. The 
ancient Nekuia vividly depicts the shadowy, incorporeal life of 
unconsciousness which the Kd^rriva of the departed load 

there. It is better to be a day-labourer on earth than king of 
the dead. The verses of the poem (Gd., xi. 666-631), in which the 
shadows continue in Hades the occupations of their lifetime, and 
in which a sort of hell for sinners is described, are rejected by 
Wilamowitz {Horn. UiUers.y p. 204, /.), probably correctly, as later 
interpolations (posterior to 600) j </. also Kirchhoff, Odystitty p. 231. 
Hermes firat appears as v€Kp<»rofiv6^ in the younger Nekuia, and 
here for the first time comes in contact with the %yptian ThoGi, 
** the advocate of the soul before the throne pf Osiris.” 

Once in the Odyssey (iv. 561,^.) mention is mode of the Elysium 
in which the fair-haired Rhadamanthus reigns, where life flows by‘ 
pleasantly, and where there is no winter and no rain- To this the 
Hesiodio conception of the Islands of the Blessed in Oceamts 
attaches , itself, where the heroes under the lordship of Krdnos, 
who in the Uiad still abides in Taitarus, enjoy a life without care. 
Who can doubt that here we have, gradually appearing, a new 
belief, which is only to be understood in view of oriental tales and 
teaching (c/, Mtillenhoff, J>. A., i. 66)1 
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From all this we see that ancestor worship* and the cult of the 
dead have no place in the Homeric world, and can have none. 
We can, however, observe how in .post-Homerio times (c/. Nagels- 
bach, NcLchhomerucTie Theologie^ p. 407), even in the Tragedians, the 
notion of the divinity of the souls of departed heroes becomes 
gradually more defined. By this time a general cultus of the dead 
(tol vofAt^ofievOf kcli spreads more and more, and 

has indeed many points in common with Indian and Homan ritual. 
That the ^«ol irarptooi were these ancestors, worshipped as divinities, 
as Oaland conjectures, is beyond proof. 

4. The state of things at Rome may be dismissed more briefly. 
The belief in and worship of the dei parenies, the divi Manesy the 
Lares, &c., are so engrained in the life of the Roman that, as 
regards Rome, we have no reason to doubt that these ideas are 
primitive. 

5. As for the Teutons, the question as to their belief in a life 
after death, and the worship of the spirits of the departed among 
them, deserves fresh critical investigation. The main point to be 
determined is the extent of the influence exercised on the Teutonic 
world in this matter by Greeco-Roman or Christian views. Then, 
and' not till then, it might perhaps be possible to decide whether 
such conceptions as that of the Norse Valhalla, of elfs and dwarfs, 
— in which Kuhn indeed {K. Z,, iv. 100) would see spirits of tribal- 
heroes-^f the Wild Hunter, All Souls’ Feast, Hel, the goddess of 
the dead, <kc. — can be considered as belonging to the primeval 
Teut(5nic period. 

Proceeding to examine the historical conclusions which we are, 
or are not, justified in drawing from the facts that we have thus 
set forth so briefly, the first thing we have to insist upon once 
more is, that all linguistic evidence which has been brought forward 
in support of an original Indo-European belief in immortality, 
equations, that is, such as ^ahala,\ MAws—Sans. 

Mdnu, %pp^9 = SdramSgdf Taprapos «= Sans, taldtala is either so 
demonstrably falsOj or at least so -unsafe, that it cannot be 
expected to throw any light on the question here under discussion. 

The cardinal point seems to me to be whether the belief in the 
continued existence of departed ancestors, and the duty of con- 
tinuing to honour them by means of offerings to the dead, which 
we have encountered in several quarters of Indo-European territory, 
are so firmly rooted there from the beginning of all tradition, that 
we are compelled, on the ground of the resemblances to be found 

* The offering to the dead which is made hy Odysseus, and wliioh is a quite 
isolated cose, caunot be regarded as such. 

' t As for the agreement between the Greeks and the Indians in the possession 
of Skdo^ in the nether world, it may be remarked that the whole conception of a 
trial of the dead, with Osiris as judge of the dead, a hippopotamus-like guardian 
of the nether world, Anuhis, the conductor of the dead, also recurs in ancient 
Kgypt (Diimiohen, Qeschichte d. alien JEgypt&na). Cf, as to Cerberus, 3, van 
don Gheyn, CerMre^ Bruxelles, 1888. The figure of Charon, the ferryman of the 
dead, is not vouched for in Greece until quite late (Wilamowitz, Hem. XJnUr- 
such., p. 225). 
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in the modes of conceiving and practising ancestor worship, to 
regard them as primeval, i,e.y as Indo-European. 

I am of opinion that this is' not the case, at any rate not so 
long as no satisfactory explanation of Greek ancestor worship, 
quite apart from that of the Indians, is forthcoming. At present I 
am at a loss to understand how it is to be made probable that the 
idea of the continued existence of the departed and the necessity 
of worshipping thenj existed from primeval times, and was not 
gradually introduced amongst the Greeks. . This may afford the 
measure of the scepticism which the author feels towards the 
books of Leist that have already been mentioned, and in which 
the assumption that ancestor worship existed amongst the Indo- 
Europeans, is one of the main pillars on which that scholar rests 
his views as to the history of the family and of morality amongst 
the Indo-Europeans. Even Caland in his careful investigation, 
mentioned above, only goes so far as to infer that “the Indo- 
Iranians ascribed divine power and glory to those who had deported 
in the past,” whereas he displays reserve in his treatment of the 
question “ whether the original Indo-Europeans conceived of the 
departed as deified beings.” 
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Autdchthonj and Myths of Migration — The Oldest Abodes of the European 
Members of the Indo-Germanic Peoples: Slavs, Teutons, Celts, the Balkan 
and Apennine Peninsulas— The Scene of the Joint European Culture 
bounded by the Dahube, the Carpathians, Dnieper, and Pripet — Ori^nal 
Home of the Indo-Iranians in East Iran — Prehistoric Point of union 
between the East and West Indo-Europeans in the Steppes of South 
Russia, about half-way up the Volga, the Oldest Hame of which (*P5) is 
probably of Indo-European Origin — The Condition of the most Ancient 
Indo-Europeans, and the Nature of the Steppes of Southern Europe — The 
' Question of the Scyths — Conclusion. 

That the European members of the Indo-Germanic race, whom we 
shall make our starting-point in the following discussion, regarded 
themselves as autochthonous inhabitants of the lands they dwelt 
in, is a well-known fact. According to ancient sagas as to the 
origin of man, the Greeks were created by Deucalion from the 
bones of “the great mother” (from stones) ; according to the 
Hesiodic account the third race of men wSjS produced from ash- 
trees (Ik fiAiiav ) — both primeval ideas, as is shown indeed by the 
Homeric verse (Od,, xix. 163) : ov yap utto Spud? icrcrt iraXaufidTOfVy 
ov 8* dvo trirpTjSf “ thou art not sprang from the oak renowned in 
story or from a rock.” 

The original inhabitants of Greece, Pelasgians, Meges, 
Kaukones, <fec., were all regarded as yiyyevas, “ sprung from the 
earth,” or Tpoaekijvoi, “ antecedent to the moon,” and certain tribes 
like the Athenians particularly prided themselves on having 
occupied their territory from all time (Herod., vii. 161). 

Similar views were held in the north. According to the Scandi- 
navian myth the name of the hrst man was aakr, “ ash,” and the 
Germans of Tacitus derived their origin from the god sprung from 
the earth (deus terra editiis; Germ^y c. 2), Tuisco. And the historian 
adds, it was improbable that Germany, informis terris, aspera coelOy 
trietu cvltu aspectuq^ucy would ever appear a desirable goal for any 
nation to migrate to. 

By the side of these obviously original beliefs in antochthony we 
meet amongst several Indo-Germanic peoples a series of myths of 
migration, in which some have been fain to see reminiscences of 
wanderings from a distant home. We mean the JBneas story of 
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the Eomans, the northern narrative of the Yngliuga-saga about 
Odin’s journey from Asgard to Tyrkland through Gardariki 
(Russia) to Saxland (Germany), the Troy saga of the Franks, and 
many others. 

OrJy, all these stories on closer investigation are seen to he so 
padded with learned accessories, and in part so directly contradict 
other saga traditions — it is only necessary to call to mind, for 
instance, the contradiction to the journey of Odin, above mentioned, 
contained in the account in Jordanis (c. 4) about the coming of the 
Goths from Scandza (Scandinavia) — ^that it seems impossible to 
extract any satisfactory kernel of historic truth out of this compli- 
cation of learned and fantastic ideas. 

We shall, therefore, attach but little weight in the following 
discussion to such direct traditions amongst the separate Indo- 
Europeans as to the origin of their respective nationalities. Our 
object is to determine the geographical scene of the stage in the 
history Of .culture which we have described in the previous pages, i.e.^ 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. We begin our analysis 
of this subject with an attempt to form some idea of the ethnology 
of our quarter of the globe in the most ancient times, and we start 
with the north of Europe with that race which at the present day 
occupies the east of our portion of the globe, the Slavs,* 

It is generally known that these peoples appear for the first 
time in history in the first century of our era under the name of 
Veneti (Tacitus, 46) or Venedi (Pliny, Hist. Hat.f is. 96), 

and their abode at this period can be made out with tolerable 
certainty. On the one hand, they cannot yet have touched the 
north coast of the Black Sea, for this district was occupied by the 
Persian Sarmatse or Sauromatse ; on the other hand, they cannot 
on the west have crossed either the Carpathians or the Vistula ; for, 
as far as the river mentioned, Tacitus is acquainted with Teutonic 
tribes, which partially, as in the case of the Bastarnae, extended 
over it as far as the modern Galicia and farther ; and in the ancient 
Getic or Dacian and Pannonian proper namps, large numbers of 
which have come down to us, no one as yet has succeeded in 
discovering any trace of Slavonic. If then, in the beginning of our 
era, the ab^ode of the Slavs must be sought north of the Black Sea 
steppes, and east of the Vistula and the Carpathians, it is also 
probable that the same people was settled in the district mentioned 
as much as five centuries earlier. Herodotus, who is the first to 
give us any information as to the east of Europe, mentions to the 
north of the (probably Persian) Scyths, who covered the lower course 
of the four great streams, the Dniester, the Bug, the Dnieper^ and 
the Don, several tribes, which he expressly designates as non- 
Scythian. One of these was the Nevpot, who are placed by the 
historian near the source of the Dniester. According to Slavonic 
phonetic laws, however, the 'Nevpol of Herodotus, as Sohafarik has 

* For the, following I have been able to employ an unpublished paper by A. 
Leskien on the “ Original Home of the Slavs,” which the author with great 
kindness has placed at my disposal. 
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recognised, correspond fairly well with the name of the town Nur 
(c/l O.S. rmrija ^Herritorvum^^), which is situated on the bank of 
the stream Nwrzer^ a tributary of the Bug (the confluent of the 
Vistula). If, howev6r, the Ncvpof were Slavs, the same may be 
assumed of the B<w8ivot, who are described by Herodotus (iv. 108) 
as a fair and blue-eyed iOvoi iov fiiya koX ttoAAoV yXavKov re •jrSv 
layyp^^ ia-rl Kal Trvppov, and whose home is placed in the 
neighbomhood of the Neuri, in a wooded country abounding in 
otters and beavers, as does the modern Pripet, the tributary 
of the Dnieper (the Borysthenes ; cf. Kiepert, Zehrbuck der alien 
Geographies p. 342). 

The oldest and the real home of the Slavs, therefore, proves to be, 
as K. Miillc'nhoff points out in more detail in D, A., ii. 89, the 
district of the Middle and Upper Dnieper, west as far as the 
Carpjithians and the upper course of the Vistula, eastwards in the 
direction of the Finns as far as the uppermost basin of the Volga 
and the Don. 

North of the Slavs, and intimately connected with them, the 
Prusso-Lettish branch of languages was situated ; these tribes are 
first mentioned as the .^stii of Tacitus (c. 45) on the amber coast, 
then as the Galindm and Sudini of Ptolemy, the neighbours of the 
Venedte. - Miillerihoff (ib., p. 22) makes it probable that “the stock 
collectively spread from the south or south-east, so that the swampy 
district of the Pripet was once its natural boundary to the south, 
and the original basis of its diffusion.” An argument of J. v. 
Fierlinger’s (A. xxvii. 480) tends to show, from the form of the 
name Nevpol which is recorded by Herodotus, and in which the 
Balto-Slavonio phonetic law of the change of Indo-European e-y, eu 
into ov, ou (G. ^n-Acv-cra, Lith. pldutiy 0. plutis plova) has not yet 
taken effect, that the Balto-Slavonio branch still formed one 
linguistic whole in the fifth century certainly. 

Somewhat later are the first tidings of our own forefathers: when 
the bold Massiliote Pytheas undertook his voyage of discovery in 
the North Sea in b.o. 326, he found that on the Rhine the nation 
of the Celts /gradually changed into another, for which he uses 
the indefinite term of Scyths. That he was the first Creek to 
come across the Teutons, is placed beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the investigations of Miillenhoff,* at the same time Pytheas 
himself gives the German name (though transmitted in a Celtic 
form) of a German tribe, the Teutons, who two centuries later 
with the Oimbri made their march of terror upon Rome. Thus, 
then, we see that on the west, even in the fourth century b.o., the 
Rhine was the boundary, at least near the coast, between the 
German and the Celtic tongues. 

But a careful examination of the names of the tributaries which 
empty themselves into this river on its right bank, has been 
undertaken by'K. Mtlllenhoff (D, A., ii. 207,^.), and shows that 
the Celtic element in the interior originally stretched far beyond 

* JPettische Alieriumslnmde,}., Berlin, 1870 ; ijf. the interesting and brilliant 
r4sum^ of this work by W. Soberer, P^oHrdge AvfaUlWs P- 21, 1874. 
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the Ehine, which itself probably rejoices in a Celtic name. Tiie 
names of the rivers- Main, Lahn, Sieg, Kuhr, Embscher, Lippe 
are of non-German, Celtic origin. At least, therefore, the water- 
shed separating the Ehine from the Weser was originally the. 
boundary between the Teutonic and the Celtic tongues ; the latter 
of which, however, was probably heard as far as the mountain-wall 
of the Harz, the Thiiringer Wald, and the Fichtel Eange. The most 
ancient neighbours of the Teutons here were the Volcosj whose 
name afterwards provided a designation for the whole Celtic stock 
(O.H.G. Walk, A.S. Vealh, O.N. Valvr), 

The first Teutonic people to appear on the stage of history in 
the east are the. Bastarnte, who even in the year b,o. 178 are 
mentioned as auxiliaries in the army of the Macedonian king, 
Perseus, in the war against the Eomans. Their home lay on the 
northern bank of the Lower Danube, where they are expressly 
mentioned as “comers from abroad” (c/ K. Zeuss, Die 

Deutichen und die Nwkharstdmme^ p. 129). They may, therefore, 
be justly' termed the forerunners of the Goths, who followed the 
same direction, but not until the second century after Christ (c/. 
K. Zeuss, t-6., p. 402), and whom at the beginning of our era we 
have to look for in the district of the Vistula, whence they, or 
tribes related to them, stretched probably os far as the Baltic 
provinces and perhaps as far as ’modern Euasia. 

Fjfrther south, the Vistula from primeval times formed the 
fixed boundary between the Teutonic and Slavonic elements. 
The origin of the name of this river (Germ, Weichsel, Vixel, Slav. 
Vislay Lat. Vistula), unfortunately can hardly be ascertained 
with certainty. It is sometimes regarded as originally and 
thoroughly Teutonic, sometimes as Slavonic, sometimes also' as 
Slavo-Tentonio (Miillenhoff, ii. 20.7 ; J. v. Fierlinger, X. Z,, xxvii. 
479). The last seems to be the most probable. 

The original home of the Teutonic stock, therefore, proves to be 
a district drained by the Oder and the Elbe (both German names) 
in their lower and middle course, east as far as the Vistula, west 
to the Weser, that is, the boundary of the Celts, mentioned above. 

The westernmost Indo-Europeans in Europe from the oldest 
times have been the Celts, who are mentioned as such even in 

Herodotus (vi. 49 : ot.ia^oroi Trpos riklov Bva-fitm oiKeoV(n 

Twv h Tj) Ei&powrj;). Their great development at one time on the 
right hank of the Ehine has already been mentioned. The middle 
of this stream’s course is indicated as the centre of the Celtic 
power by the fact that it was ,.from this point, from the ancient 
abodes of the Boii, who subsequently settled on the Upper Elbe, 
that both the groat Celtic expeditions, the march of Bellovosus 
and Sigovesus took their start, the one spreading over the district 
of the Ehone and the Westom Alps to Italy, the other over the 
Danube (Oelto-Eoman jOamiviKs, O.H.G. Tuo7iomva, 0,B. Dunavit; 
MUllenhoff, D, A,, ii..236,/.). 

In Gaul itself, also, the Celts took possession of the north and 
centre of the country earlier than of the south. Until tiio expedition 
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of the Iberian Celts the Loire formed the western boundary ; until 
the expedition against Italy the Upper Rhone above Lyons formed 
the southern boundary of the Celts (Miillenholf, ii. 240). 

From the north we now betake ourselves to the south of our 
quarter of the globe, beginning with the ethnology . of the north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, which will prove to be an important centre 
of diffusion for Asiatic as well as European Indo-Europeans. 

The wide stretch of country between the low-er course of the 
Danube and the shores of the .^Eg^n and the Propontis was 
occupied in antiquity by the tribe of the Thracians, which 
Herodotus (v. 3) regards as the greatest of aU peoples next to* the 
Indi. The scanty remains of the Thracian language (of. P. de 
Lagarde, Oes. Ahk^ p. 278, /., and A. Pick, Spracheinheity p. 417,./.) 
are enough to establish traces of its ludo-Germanic character, 
but not enough to define its position in the Indo-European family 
more closely. Certain it is, however, that from hence a large 
part of Asia Minor received its Indo-Germanic population. In the 
first place, it is known that the Thracians themselves spread east- 
wards over the strait a considerable distance towards Asia {cf. 
Zeuss, Die Deutsehen und die Nachlarstammey p. 268). According 
to the unanimous opinion of antiquity, again, the Phrygians 
emigrated from Europe and were originally connected with the 
Thracians. The Macedonians remembered the time when (Hdt., 
vii. 73) the Phrygians, then having the name of Eptyc?, were 
<rwoikot with them ; and by Strabo (c. 47 1) the Phrygians are 
actually called ^ttoucoi rwy. {cf, the other ancient authorities- 

quoted by Pick, ib., p. 408, /). Nay, this eastern movement of 
the Indo-Europeans from the Balkan Peninsula may perhaps be 
traced still further. According to the information of the ancients 
(Hdt., vii. 73, and Eudoxus ap, Eustath,; cf Zeuss, tfi., p. 267), the 
Armenians, again, were most closely connected with the Phrygians, 
so that this people also must once have had its abode in Europe. 

•The value of these ancient traditions is tremendously increased 
by the fact that they are confirmed by an examination of the lan- 
guages of the peoples mentioned. This is most clear in the case 
of Armenian (variety of vocalisation ; European 1), which not only 
associates itself with the European languages in its phonetic 
character, but also can show in its vocabulary a whole series of 
terms peculiar to European culture (terms for plough, honey, salt, 
wine, &c.). As to Phrygian, the .extremely scanty remains of this 
lan^age (P, de Lagarde, Gee. Ahh.y p. 283 ; Pick, Spracheinheity p, 
411) preclude any such certain opinion as in the case of Armenian; 
but Phrygian also shows a richly developed e and ly and a close 
connection with Armenian is at least probable (Htibsohmann, 
K, Z.y xxiii, 48). Within the limits of the European group, again, 
Armenian ranks closest to the Lithu-Slavonio languages because 
of its treatment of .the palatal Ifc-series (abbve, p. 70), and the 
same may be assumed of Phrygian (4:Awa, “vegetables,” O.S. 
zlahil) and Thracian (^^at, “ wine,” above, p. 325). 

The same remarks apply to the second branch of people occupy- 
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ing the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula, the Illyrians; the last 
linguistic remains of this branch are preserved in modem Albanian. 
According to the probable opinion expressed by H. Kiepert {Lehrb. 
d. alien Geoffrcyahte, p. 240, /.), this tribe in pre-Hellenic times was 
widely spread over Greece under the name of Leleges. 

Cutting through these tribes there must have been a movement 
of Indo-Europeans to the south, which in point of language betrays 
no contact with Slavo-Lettish, Albanian, Armenian (Phrygian and 
Thracian) in its treatment of the two palatal series, and which 
gave ancient Greece its classic population. 

West of the Thracian district in antiquity was the abode of the 
Macedonians, whose language, in spite of the scanty remains in 
which it is preserved tons (c/. A. Pick, Ueher die SpracJie der Mace- 
donwty Orient und Occident^ ii. p. 718, /.), shows itself undoubtedly 
to be Greek and nearly related to Doric. There has then rightly 
been a tendency, gathering strength of late, to regard the tribe of 
the Macedonians as the portion left behind in the north, of the 
Greek people, whose original abode was at the foot of Olympus, 
and perhaps even further north still. From this point then the 
Greek tribes began gradually to radiate, first the lonians, then ■ 
the .^Eolians and Acheeans, and finally the Dorians, whose migra^ 
tion concluded the Greek tribal movements and set the final 
stamp on the ethnology of ancient Greece, 

A striking piece of linguistic evidence to show that the Greeks 
immigrated irom the north, we have already made acquaintance 
, with, p. 27iJ, above. 

As, however, Greece received its Hellenic population from the 
north, so it seems probable that the Italian tribes followed the 
same direction, and breaking through or driving forward the 
original lapygian and Ligurian population, occupied the Apennine 
Peninsula. The advance of the Sabellian tribes southward, which 
ran on into historic times, and gave Samnium, Campania, and 
Luoania their Italian inhabitants, is rightly compared with the 
Dorian invasion and regarded as the final movement. The ancient 
power of the Umbrians in the north of the peninsula as far as the 
foot of the Alps, which is testified to by tradition and story, also 
deserves to be considered from this point of view. According to 
this, the Latin tribe would have settled west of the mountains, in 
the open plains (c/. Th. Mommsen, Mdmuche Geeckichte, i. p. 112, 
/., and Kiepert, Lehrhxtch der alien Geographies p. 382, /) at an 
earlier period, and without leaving any traces. Finally, if W. 
Helbig is right in his often quoted book, as in our opinion he is, 
in saying that the lake-dwellings in the plain of the Po are settle- 
ments “which were founded by the Italians during the most 
ancient period of their occupation of the Apennine Peninsula,” we 
shall then have discovered the forefathers of the Italian tribes in 
their original Italian home. 

The most obvious path for the Italians to follow in entering 
Italy is the wide and well-worn path of the nations around the 
Gulf of Venice. Hither, according to those who believe in a closer 
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connection between the Greeks and the Romans, came the Italian 
branch frOm the intsrior of Epirus, where, on this view, the Greeks 
and Italians went through the i)hase of culture peculiar to them- 
selves (Helm, ih,, p. 54, W. Helbig, ib., p. 98). We cannot 
convince ourselves that such a Grseco-ltalian period ever existed 
{ef. above, pp, 72, 129). Yet we also have discovered traces indi- 
cating that the Italians had points of contact with the peoples that 
are or have been rooted in the north or north-east of the Balkan 
Peninsula, in proof whereof we .point to what has been said above 
on p. 322 about the history of wine. 

All the peoples of Europe thus far mentioned must — such was the 
result we came to in various passages of this book^-once have 
spent a period together in which they made a number of advances 
in civilisation in which the Indo-Iranians no longer shared. Now, 
is it possible to ascertain the scene of this joint European, cul- 
ture ? ' 

. It is plain that theoretically there is no reason why this must 
necessarily be sought in our quarter of the globe. .It is, however, 
also clear, that if there can be found in it a locality which satisfies 
all requirements, that is the place to which we must Ibok in the 
first instance. Such a locality certainly does occur, and only one 
such locality, in our quarter of the globe. 

North of the Pontus and the Caspian Sea stretches an area 
^:wice as great as that of the France of to-day, the district of the 
South Russian steppes, joining oh the east the immeasurable 
steppes and wastes that spread as far as the foot of the mountain 
system of Central Asia, bordered on the north by the hilly, woody 
country of Central Russia, and bounded on the west by the forest- 
clad ranges of the Carpathians. The district thus marked out 
diminishes in its northern dimension from east to' west, and the 
further west one goes the more it loses the characteristics of the 
steppe — absence of hills and of trees — except in the parts close to 
the sea. Indeed, the first outposts of the Carpathians appear on 
the borders of Moldavia and Galicia. Forests of oaks, beech, 
maple, alder, poplar, willow, lime, birch meet us — though to no 
great extent, and even then broken by broad, barren spaces — in 
Ukraine, Podolia, and the south of Little Russia, and low forests 
of firs and pines in the district of Kiev. In fine, the further north 
or west we go from the grassy, leafless steppes, the' nfore the vege- 
tation increases in strength and abundance \uitil we are surrounded 
by the densest forest of Central Europe, that of the Carpathians 
and Volhyniu. 

Here, in these districts the fertile soil colled ** Tsohernosem " or 
“ black eartli,” which gives the south of Russia its priceless value, 
gave agriculture its first important part to plp,y in the history of 
civilisation. As the Russian districts of Bessarabia, jPodolia, and 
Kiev (as also the neighbouring kingdoms of Galicia and Roumania 
to the west) are amongst the granoi'ies of Europe, so even in 
antiquity many nomad tribes made , the change to agricultural 
life, the Kallipidm on the Bug, the dpoTrjpt^ on the Bug and 
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Dniester, the '!^KvBai yempyoi on the Dnieper (c/. above, p. 285, 
and Kiepert, Lehrhuch der altm Geographies p. 341), 

This area, therefore, bounded on the south by the Danube and 
the sea, on the east by the Dnieper, on the north by the forest 
and swamps of Yolhynia, on the west by the Carpathians, this, 
and in my opinion this alone, fulfils the conditions which we 
l-equire of the scene of the development of European culture. 

If we picture to ourselves the European members of the Indo- 
Gernianic family pouring along no matter from what, quarter of the 
interior of the South Bussian steppes, the Carpathians on the .5 
west, and the primeval forests on the north must have called an 
imperative halt to the march of the advancing bands. Here the 
nomads accustomed to the treeless steppes found themselves sur- 
rounded by the vegetation of the Central European forest, and 
were invited to develop a more exact nomenclature for the 
various trees (c/. above, p. 271). Here the oak may have become 
the abode of the supreme God, and the grove the temple of the 
denizens of heaven (c/. above, p, 278, /.). Above all, the longer 
the advance northwards and westwards continued, the more closely 
the peoples became j)acked ; and 'the more scarce in consequence 
the pastures (which in this district are' not too abundant) became, 
the greater was the compulsion on the nomad to put his \inaocus- 
tomed hand to the plough, which, fortunately for him, here struck 
upon a fertile portion of the earth ; hence the simple and unforced 
explanation of both the creation of a new terminology for the 
Qentral European forest, and of that development of- agricultural 
language which is confined to the European branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family (c/. above, p. 283). 

Further, another set of smaller points, characteristic of the 
European branch of the Indo-Germanio family, seem to find their 
explanation here. In the district described, where the majority of 
the Indo-European tribes were settled, the beech is indigenous j 
the Slavs alone are to be conceived to have dwelt mainly or 
entirely beyond this tree’s easternmost limit, which cuts through 
the country between the Dniester and the Dnieper (c/. above, 
p. 273, /.'). Here the, immigrants may have come across the 
honey, which was, perhaps/ only brought to them in the way of 
barter in the primeval period, and the insect that produces it, in 
the. forests of their new home (c/. above, p. 321). Here, too, new 
beasts of the chase, such as the buck and the roe {cf. above, p. 248), 
may have met them ; indeed, if we extend the incursions of the 
lion but a little beyond the area in which they are actually vouched 
for (c/. above, p. 250), this terrible beast of prey, which probably had 
wandered hither from Asia, may have assailed the cattle-drawn 
wagons of the Indo-Europeans,- as in after times it terrified the 
camels of Xerxes. ■ Here the Indo-Europeans may have had a new 
world opened to them as they gazed for the first time upon the 
sea (c/. above, p. 353), and if they had not made acquaintance 
with the condiment of salt while they were yet united with their 
Asiatic brethren (c/. above, p. 318), here, in the swamps in which 
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most rivers of the steppes empty themselves, lay the mineral in 
tangible crystals before them. 

Finally, it is from the locality just described that we can most 
readily and most easily understand the moveihent of the separate 
Indo-European peoples into their oldest historical abodes, as we 
endeavoured to determine them above. 

In the almost impenetrable primeval forest, which at that time 
covered not only the back, but also the limbs of the Continent, the 
beds of the rivers, and the coasts of the sea, must have been the 
only and the welcome guides of the hosts on their forward march. 
These therefore, we may take it, generally determined the line of 
migration followed by the European members of the Indo- 
Gerraauic race. And from what part of Europe do more roads of 
this description lead, or in more various directions, than from the 
locality which we have claimed as the place of the prehistoric con- 
nection of the European peoples 7 

Thus the Slavs and Lithuanians may have followed the Dnieper 
up-stream, and thus have reached their abode described above on 
the middle of this river’s course, or rather north of the Pripet. 
The Teutons following the course of the Dniester, and leaving the 
sea to the south (above, p. 254, note), could cross over here to the 
basins of the Vistula and the Oder. Advancing south of the Danube, 
along the coasts of the Pontus, Illyrians and Thracians populated 
the north of the Balkan Peninsula, thence to despatch kindred 
.tribes (Phrygians and Armenians) to Asia Minor.* Through 
their ranks the warlike people of the Greeks forced their way to 
their abodes at the foot of Olympus, where the Macedonians 
continued to abide till later. 

The course of the Danube, we imagine, was followed by the 
Italians and the Celts, who continued together for some consider- 
able time, and who, as it becomes every day more probable that 
they are closely connected in language, may be assumed with 
probability to have passed through an Italo-Celtic period. The 
Slav may have pointed the Italians the way to the Apenniuo 
Peninsula, but the Celts marched further up the Danube 
thence to cross into the basin of the Main and the Middle- 
Ehine, where we find them in their most ancient historical 
abodes. ^ Here new relations bound them to the Teutons, now 
their neighbours. 


These are the most important Indo-European peoples who haye 
attained any historical significance, and thus have come to our 
knowledge. No one will believe that they exhaust the number of 
clans and tribes which in the course of their wanderings entered the 
interipr of this continent. Many may have been absorbed by other 
Indo-Europeans, many by foreign peoples, whom we must imagine 
to have existed espeoiaUy-in the west and south of our quarter of 
the globe ; many may have perished in other ways. Amongst them 
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the oldest inhabitants of the lake-dwellings are to be counted, if 
we are right in conjecturing them to have been Indo-European. 

The Indians and Iranians can be dismissed more briefly than 
was the case with Europe. It is beyond doubt, to begin withj 
that India wa^ populated by tlhe Sanskrit people from the north- 
west, a movement which is depicted in the hymns of the Rigveda 
as being in course of progress. The Indians of this age, whose 
principal abode is to be looked for on the banks of the Sindhu 
(Indus), have as yet no direct knowledge of the Gahg^ (Ganges), 
which is only once mentioned in the Rigveda. Nor do their 
settlements seem to have reached as far as the mouths of the Indus, 
as far as the Arabian Sea, at that time (c/. Zimmer, AUind. Zeherif 
p. 21,/.). The gradual advance of the Indian tribes southwards 
and eastwards is mirrored very vividly in the dilferent divisions 
and names of the seasons of the year in the more recent periods 
of the life of the Sanskrit language, as we have shown in detail 
above, pp. 304-306. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we must locate the place of this pre- 
historic phase of Indo-Iranian culture to the ' west, or, since the 
migration into the valley of the Indus can only have followed the 
ancient trade-route and path of the nations along the Oabul, to the 
north-west of the Indus. But, as there are clear indioatiohs in the 
history of the Iranian peoples (c/. Kiepert,- Lehrhuc\ §-^7) that 
the most ancient period of Iranian occupation w'as over “ before 
the conquest and occupation of the west of the Medo-Persian 
territory, lying to the east of the great desert,” it seems to me 
that from the nature of the caee it is just this eastern portion of 
Iran, the ancient provinces of Sogdiana, Bactriana, and the region 
of the Paropamisus, to which we must look in the first instance for . 
the home of the Indo-Iranians. 

If we imagine that it was from some, for the moment undeter- 
mined, portion of the steppe district of Europe and Asia that they 
migrated to this their new home, by the Aral Sea and up the 
Oxus and JaxarteS, the mountains which they encountered, and for 
which there is not wanting expression in the original Indo-Iranian 
language,* must have restricted the extent of pasturage necessary 
for nomad life, and have urged the inhabitants to till the valleys 
which are frequent and extensive on the Upper Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and adapted to farming ; while, on the other' hand, the hilly, steppe 
country in the neighbourhood which was. only fit for pasture 
determined the continuance of a nomad form of life (Kiepert, § 55^). 

* Sans, pdrvata, pctrvcUi-^Zeni paurvoUa^ “hill’' (whence Farcetakene oh 
the Upper Oxus). 

Sana. gftW— Zend gai/ri, “hill ” (only elsewhere in Slavo-Lett, gora, gir^, 
“forest c/. below). 

Sans, 7n6naM, “ mountain nymph”— Zend MainakTia, proper name of 'a 
mountain. 

The forest, too, as would seeip, gained in importance in the language of 
the Indo-Iranians ; qf. Sans. 'Wi?wi“»Zend wna, Sans. ‘Dfyfcs/wi—Zend vareeha, 
&c. The absence of identical names for the various kinds of trees will then 
be explained by the reasons given above, p. 117 . 
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In fine, the .geographical conditions were identical with, or similar 
to, those which we found prevailing in the place of the period of 
joint European culture. So, too, the influence of the soil on the 
inhabitants must have been identical or similar (c/. above, pp. 284, 
298,/.). 

Here, in the valley of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, above all on 
the bants of the principal river of ancient Sogdiana, which the 
immigrants first struck, the Polytimetos or Zerafschan, “ the gold- 
bearing,” the Indo-Iranians, still united, may have learned the 
first tidings of the gold which was unknown to the original period 
{of. above, p. 172). 

The primitive abode of the Indo-Iranians W’as not situated by 
the sea, and this is probable from the point of view of language 
(Spiegel, AriscJffi Periodey p. 27, /.). 

Finally, we have here the simplest explanation of one of the 
closest bonds that unite the two peoples, that is, their agreement 
in a series of geographical names, especially names of rivers.* We 
have here specially to consider : — 

Zend Twhhd sometimes probably the Jaxartes,! Syr- 

Daria)=Sans. rasA (a mythical stream of the far north). 

Zend harahvati ('A/oa^wTos, Arghanddb) = BBXiB. sdmsvati (InclfiSy 
Gaghar, and other rivers). 

Zend ha 7 ' 6 yu (’^Apetos, HerirUd) = Sans, sardyv, (probably a river 
of the Penjab). 

As regards the explanation of these agreements, inasmuch as we 
cannot in any case, after what has been said above, start from the 
Indian rivers, there are three possibilities : either the names in 
question were attached in the Indo-Irauian period to no fixed 
localities, but still had a general meaning (rasS, fluid,” sdrasvatty 
“ district abounding in rivers ”) ; or, they were names of definite 
rivers of the original Indo-Iranian country, which was neither 
Iran nor India, and were transferred independently by both 
peoples to the streams of their new abodes j or, finally, the Iranian 
give the Indo-Iranian meanings, because East Iran was the ancient 
abode of the Indo-Iranians. 

T confess that the latter opinion, represented and amply sup- 
ported by W: Geiger, seems from the point of view of the present 
work to be the most probable, and I, therefore, entirely subscribe 
to the views of this scholar as to the original home of the Indo- 
Iranians, which he thus sums up {Musdoriy p. 81, 1884): “Le pays 
des Indo-Ir^niens s’6tendait des rives du Syr-DaryH, vers le sud, 
sur Bokh^rd, TAfghdnistdn, et une partie du Baludjist^n, jusqu’ 
aux frontiferes du Pondj^b (Zend hayta hindavo^^onB. mpta 
sindhuvas). Les Mniens de TAvesta habitaieut encore en g^n^ral 
Pancienne patrie aryaque.” 

Thus far. then, in the ques^n as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans, we have obtained two fixed points from which we 

* Of. for further details, W. Geiger, Musian, iv. 1,/. 

T According to Justi, Zimmer, Go'iger, and others. 
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must now try to advance with caution : they are the scene of the 
period of joint European culture, bounded by the lower Banube, 
the Transylvanian Alps, the Carpathians, and the Dnieper^ and 
the original home of the Indo-Iranians in Eastern Iran. 

Where, then, are we to imagine the common source whence* these 
two main streams of Indo-European national life alike spring ? 

In order to determine it, let us first follow a very obvious, 
though at first sight somewhat mechanical, line. Let us, that is, 
start by assuming that in leaving the steppe district of Europe 
and Asia, from which they came to their abodes as determined 
above, both branches, the European and the Indo-Iranian, removed 
equally widely, i.e.^ to ^ual distances, from their hypothetical 
starting-point. Then a line drawn from the mouth of the Danube 
to the middle of the Volga’s course, say to the point where it 
bends farthest eastwards, where the Samara joins it, will be equal 
in geographical length to another line drawn from the latter point 
to the Upper Oxus or Jaxartes. This, then, will bring us to the 
south-east of Russia in Europe and to the Middle Volga as the 
main'artery of the original Indo-European home, and the question 
presents itself whether the locality, thus provisionally assigned, 
can be supported by further observations. 

To begin with, I should like to refer to the description given 
above on p. 266 of the pastoral life of the Indo-Europeans in the 
most ancient times, from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the horse (probably only semi-domesticated), but not with 
the ass and the camel. Now, as we found that the last two 
animals can be traced back to the primeval period of those peoples 
whose original abodes are certainly to be looked for in Asia, viz., 
the Semites and the Turko-Tatars, and as we also saw that these 
animals whether wild or tamed, became known to the Indo-lranians 
before they separated, and when they entered Asia, I am con- 
sequently of opinion that the absence of the ass and the camel, to- 
gether with the presence of the horse, in the pastoral life of the 
Indo-Europeans, is in favour of our looking for the original abode 
of the Indo-Europeans rather in the European than the Asiatic 
portion of the steppe district. 

Further, the locality proposed by us for the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans, affords the simplest explanation of the mani- 
fold points of contact betw’een the Finns and the Indo-Europeans, 
in language and in habits, to which we have referred in various 
passages of this work. We have called attention to the difficulties 
of this yet unsettled question on p. 103,/.; but thus much may he 
conceded to W.Tomasohek, the champion of this theory, that there is 
considerable probability in favour of the prehistoric contact between 
the Finns and the Indo-Europeans wffiich he assumes. Cf. also above, 
p. 385, Now, north of our hypothetical home for the Indo-Europeans, 
on the Middle Volga, we at once enter the district occupied as far as 
the Ural by the Finns from the most ancient times (Miillenhoff, 
ii, 76). A^ve all, we should be inclined to count amongst the 
loans from the Finnic world to the Indo-Europeans the knowledge 
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of copper, a metal which in the mountain-gorges of the metal- 
liferous Ural has been worked from the remotest times by peoples 
(T6chuds) whose ethnology cannot be determined exactly, but 
who probably belong , to the Finn race {cf, above, p. 187, and 
Peschel, Europa^ p. 126). 

Finally, I believe I can show it to be probable that the river 
which, in our view, w^as the principal stream of the original Indo- 
European home; long before it was called the Volga, or Adel, or 
Idel (amongst the Turks), or Eau (amongst the Finnic Mordwins), 
bore a name of primeval Indo-European stamp. The ancients 
(Ptolemy) first have recorded, as one of the names of the Volga, 

• ‘Pfi, which coming from *‘Pa-F-a undoubtedly reproduces the 
above-mentioned Finnish name Eau or Eawa (Mullenhoff, ii. 75). 
This name cannot, as far as I have been able to discover, be 
explained from Mordwinio or Finnic* generally, though it does 
•correspond precisely, according to Finnid-Ugrian phonetic laws, 
which only allow simple sounds at the beginning of a word, 
to a primeval Indo-European ^iravd^. “the stream,” "wbich is 
pointed to by Sans, srava^ giri-sravd, “ inountain-stream,” G. po^ 
(*srovdi)y Lith. sriowZy and belongs to the root arev, sr«, “fl[ow" 
(whence also Strymon). Those Indo-European peoples from 
whom at a later time the Finns (Mordwins) might have borrowed 
it, the Slavs and the Iranians, are just the peoples who have no 
corresponding word for “river” (except O.S. ost/rovd^ “island”). 
The evolution before us then is as follows : the Indo-Europeans 
termed the mightiest river in their home srhvdi “stream.” 
This»term continued to stick to the river even after their departure, 
because the Finns, who probably advanced southwards along its 
banks, took it over in a form conformable to the laws of their own 
language, Eawa. From them the Greeks learnt it (*Pa = 'Pa - Fa). 
The Turks also called it the “ great river,” for that is the meaning 
of Adel, Idel, amongst them (Mflllenhoff, ii. 76, note). 

Thus, considerations of different kinds have led us to the convic- 
tion that the central point of the original Indo-European home is 
to be looked for on the banks of the Volga. As to its extent 
npthing definite can, of course, be said. Yet it will be well to 
imagine the geographical continuity of the Indo-Europeans before 
their division, into eastern and western Indo-Europeans, as cover- 
ing a relatively wide area, A nomad population, as the Indo- 
Europeans were in prehistoric times, needs for its support a wide 
stretch of country. According to A. Meitzen {Verh. des zweiten 
deutsohen GeograpTientags zu Halley p. 74, /. 1882), apomad family in 
Upper Asia needs for its support about 300 head of cattle, which 
in Upper Asia, Turkestan, and the south of Siberia, require not 
less than one-sixth of - a geographical square mile of pasturage. 

A 'tribe of 10,000 persons would need 200 or 300 square miles.” 
Oft, the fertile soil of the South European steppes these figures 
would admit of reduction. 

^ In Mordw. “river” is M, in MokS'a hi, oZU, mtiderM, derem, [cf, 
Klaproth, Asia Polygl, Language-atlaa, p. xiv). 
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may imagine that the expansion of the Indo-Europeans in 
the earliest times -was directed to the south-west and the south- 
east rather than to the south (along the Volga) for the simple reason 
tha-t the waste and sandy steppes of the Caspian would be avoided 
as long as possible (cf. the map of the flora of Asia and Europe 
in 0. firude’s Atlas der PJlanzenvsrhreitung), Thus it came about 
that the Indo-Europeans before the dispersion were unacquainted 
with the sea. 

It remains for us to give, as it were, the proof of the above calcu- 
lation, and to consider briefly the question whether’ and how far 
the physical geography of the South Russian steppes satisfies the 
requirements of the stage of culture which the previous pages have 
ascribed to the Indo-Europeans.* 

After what has been said above (p. 1,16,/.) stress will be prin- 
cipally laid on ‘the positive agreements, though for the sake of 
contrast the negative ones will not he omitted. 

To begin with the climate of the South Russian steppe, it is 
characterised by an extraordinary cold, snowy, and snow-steriny 
winter, the length of which is estimated by the natives at six 
months, and by a (usually) intolerably hot summer. The transitions 
from the one season to the other are so abrupt and rapid tliat ^‘it 
is scarcely possible to speak of spring and autumn” (IV., 94; K. 3, 
49, 50, 62). It is enough for our ‘purpose to refer to p. 301 above 
for the division of the Indo-European year into two parts, and for the 
importance of the winter in the Indo-European computation of time. 

Apart from the climate, the peculiar character of the steppe 
appears in three marked features, which we may designate briefly 
as absence of forests and trees, absence of mountains and valleys, 
and abundance of rivers. The poverty of the Indo-European 
language in names for forest-trees is in harmony with this, and has 
been already sufficiently insisted upon (above, pp, 271, 286). 

The individual species of trees kmown to the Indo-Eu^pcans we 
shall return to subsequently. 

As to contour, the steppe must not be imagined as a perfectly 
level plain ; on the contrary, owing to the action of water, numerous 
trenches and banks have been formed in ■the plateau of the^ steppe, 
the heights and depressions of which, however, are so inconsiderable 
that to .an eye looking over the country from a distance, there 
seems nothing but a level surface extending beyond^ the range 
of sight. It was quite impossible that -a copious terminology for 
the ideas raised by the contemplation of mountains should grow up, 
Npr can any such terminology be established by Indo-European 
equations.’ Pictet's opinion to the contrary {OHgineS) i, 12^/.) 
is based on a number of perfectly untenable etymologies, of which 
the above-mentioned Indo-Iranian one (which recurs in Lithu- 
Slavonic), Sans, giH^ Zend gairi, O.S, Lith. gifi, “forest, 

* Our statements as to the South Russian, steppes are based mainly on the 
admirable and standard work of J. G. Kohl (K.), Heisen i/n Sil<^r^land, Tml 
1-8, Dresden and Leipzig, 1846-47; cf. also England, gesmWm 
Meytrvm Waldeek (fv,), i,, Leipzig, 1884. 
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alone has any durability. From our point of view, the undulating 
wooded hills of Central Russia, which rise to the north of the 
original home, may have been meant. 

In many parts of the steppe artificial hilloclcs, which are popu- 
larly called “ Turks’ hills,” break the uniformity of the landscape. 
“ They are heaps of earth, as a rule 7 or 8 metres high, situated 

on the top of the highest eminences they are distributed in 

spch a way over the steppe that usually from the top of one of 
th^se hillocks it is possible to see another from any one of the four 
sides” (W.f 92). It is, perhaps, not too bold to allow these to 
remind one of the Indo-European ttoAcis mentioned on pp. 140, 403 
above. That the Indo-Europeans were well acquainted with water- 
courses is shown by what has preceded (above, p. 438)< Reference 
might also be made to the eqtiations O.H.G. ottwa ssLat. aqua, 
Sans. ^td4n, G. vBtap, O.S. voda, Goth, vato, and to the roots plev, 
pin, plud (Hiessen, jfluss), and others. 

Rich, however, as South Russia is in mighty rivers, they have 
never constituted any serious obstacle to the onward march of 
nations, and the reason may be that the greatest of these rivers, 
even the Volga, is extremely rich in shallows, and varies in its 
upper course from 12 to 2 feet in depth, and in its lower from 40 
to 3 (Daniel, Handhuch der Gtogmphit, ii. 890). 

On Indo-European fords see above, p. 352. 

The soil of the steppe generally is uncommonly rich in salt, 
so that as linguistic evidence also points this way (p, 318), it 
is perhaps more probable that the failure .of the Indo-Iraniau 
languages to participate in the joint European term for salt 
is due to the former having lost the word at some later 
period. 

We now proceed to treat of the animal, vegetable, and human 
life that developed on this soil. 

Trees are only found in the steppe in isolated instances along 
the sides of rivers. Amongst them Pesohel {JSuropa, p. 131) 
especially mentions the birch (c/. above, p. 271), which occurs, 
under favourable conditions,, even in the otherwise treeless steppe 
country of Orenburg. Drude’s map of the flora of Europe also 
mentions the hetula alba in the approaches to the steppe country. 
Grisebach (i. 463) remarks that the underwood which lines the 
hanks of the rivers in the steppe consists mainly of willows (c/. 
above, p. 271) and poplars. 

Wild fruit-trees are said to be found far into the steppes, at any 
rate on the west(/ir., 3, 75). The place of forest is taken by thorn-, 
bushes, and above all by reeds,* which grow to a considerable 
extent especially on the banks of the larger rivers, attain a height 
of from 3 to 4 metres, and hai’bour many land and water animals 
of prey {W., 95; K, 3, 77). Rushes in the steppe in many 
respects supply the place of wood, which is scarce, as fuel, roofing, 
wattle-work, <fec. 

^ Sans, itada, nmjaka (?), (J. vdepa^, vdpBrt^, hith. nendr'ej Lat. coviMum, 
Litli. szvendrai; Goth, rmts, Lat. ruscus. 
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In the animal kingdom the beast of prey, Kar' is the wolf. 

To show the importance of this beast in the original Indo-European 
period (above, p. 247), it may be added that this is the only wild 
animal whose name has a clear feminine form belonging to the 
original language to pair with it (O.H.G. wulpa^ M.H.G. wiilpe^ 
O.N. j^/^r = Sans. wkX), Again, the other quadrupeds which were 
ascertained above to be Indo-European — the hare, the mouse, the 
polecat and marten {K.^ 3, 116; TT., 96), the wild-boar (now only 
in the Caucasian steppe; AT., 3, 267, 276), the otter (Brehm, 
pop. ed., 1. 301) — are expressly mentioned as inhabitants 
of the steppe, or as in the cose of the beaver (Brehm, t6., i. 460), 
may be assumed to be so. 

The fox, common in the steppe, seems to be confined lin^istio- 
ally to Europe (above, p. 247). I find no Indo-European equivalent 
for a quadruped very characteristic of the steppe, the marmot-like 
creature called Susslik. A difficulty is caused by the presepoe in 
the Indo-European fauna of the bear (above, p. 247), which is 
obviously no real inhabitant of the steppe. We must, thei’efore, 
shift the abodes of the Indo-Europeans sufficiently far north for 
incursions of beai'S from Central Russia and the Ural into the 
steppes to be conceivable. Amphibious creatures abound in the 
steppe, particularly snakes (AT., 3, 143), with which the colonists 
had to wage regular war {cf. above, p. 258), tortoises,* and frogs, f 

Amongst the insects the bee, frequent as it is in the Ukraine, 
Little Russia, and Podolia, does not occur in the steppe itself (AT,, 
3, 171). One of the most terrible plagues to the inhabitants of 
the steppe at the present day is the attack of swarms of grass- 
hoppers ; it is, however, not improbable that these ar.e relatively 
late emigrants into South Russia (A"., 3, 161,/.). 

The bird-world of the steppe has experienced a variety of changes 
and received many additional species since the introduction about 
a hundred years ago of horticulture, farming, and afforesting 
(JT,, 3, 137). Birds of prey are very common, such as the eagle, 
falcon, hawk (c/. above, p. 262), which soar above the wide 
expanses of rushes and reeds watching for their prey, wild ducks, 
geese (above, p. 252), pelicans, and also herons and bustards (W., 
96). Further, the dove (above, p. 253), the owl (above, p. 261), 
the hen (above, p. 261), the crane (above, p. 251), and other kinds 
of birds are mentioned as inhabitants of the steppe. 

In fish the South Russian streams, especially the mother Volga, 
are uncommonly rich. The failure, therefore, of the Indo- 
Europeans to observe them (above, p. 118) cannot be due to 
anything in the nature of the locality, indeed there is no 
hypothetical original home for the Indo-Europeans in which it 
conceivably could. It has its root rather in the general conditions 
so characteristic of the nomad stage in the history of culture, to 
which navigation and fishing are foreign (above, p. 363). 


* G. xeAusi 0,S. Mij (Sans. hxr-mv^aX). . ^ „ . , « 

t For this animal the only equation known to mo is O.S. zaoa, U.l. 
gai}moOj O.D. qua^a. 
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In this locality a form of civilisation, but little affected by the 
advance of modern Europe, has developed from ancient times — 
a civilisation which reflects even at the present day many features 
of the primeval Indo-European period with absolute fidelity. “ It 
is inconceivable,’’ says Kohl (3, 63, 67), “when looking at the 
steppe, how a man could hit^upon the idea of settling down to farm 
in the steppe, the w*hole nature of which cries out against such a 
perversion.” Herds and hinds are the mart and seal of the steppe. 
Here sheep, cattle, and the Tabuns, t.g., half- wild herds of horses, 
still constitute the principal fortune of the owner. Goats also are 
to be found amongst the fleets of sheep, and are used to lead them 
(jP., 3, 228). Bogs, whi(ih easily run wild, are found distributed 
in enormous quantities over the steppe. The herds follow the 
clumsy cattle-drawn wagons of the hinds, for the ox is stiU the 
principal, if not the only, beast of burden here {cf. above, p. 2.60). 
A new phenomenon in certain portions, even of the European 
steppe, is the camel imported by wandering Turto-Tatario herds- 
men. 

Here the native still clothes himself in the liide of his own 
cattle. For at least six months of the year in. the hard winter 
sheep-skins are indispensable, and he frequently has them ready in 
spring, and even in summer (X, 3, 46). In the way of arts, the 
manufacture of felt is 'one' of the main occupations of alb steppe 
peoples (X., 3|272, and above, p. 328). 

Here the inhabitant of the steppe digs his dwelling (called “ Sem- 
lanken” ) to the present day in the earth as his best protection against 
the terribly cold winter and the oppressive heat of summer, for the 
ridge alone is visible covered with earth and turf. For the cattle, 
too, special holes are dug (X., 1, 260, and cf. above, p. 340, /,). 
It would be easy to multiply the parallels here drawn ^tween the 
condition of the most ancient Indo-Eurppeans and the conditions of 
life on the steppe, which have always stamped their mark afresh 
upon the hordes of men who have swept tumultuously across the 
land. But we believe that what has been said is enough to show 
that general considerations drawn from the history of culture arid 
the arguments of linguistic palseoUtology thoroughly warrant the 
assumption to which we were led above, viz., that it is in the steppe 
of South Russia that the scene of the most ancient period of Indo- 
European development, the original home of our race, is to be 
looked for. 

In the oldest times known to history, we find the northern shores 
of the Pontus in the possession of the mysterious people of the 
Cimmerii ; after that, the Scythe spread to the west of the Tanais, 
the Sarmatse to the east. It can be no part of my purpose to 
discuss the ethnological difficulties which these people present to 
the investigator,* Only thus much I may point out, that it seems 
to me impossible that ihese tribes, which sometimes betray Indo- 

In this coHnection W. Tomaschek'a “Kritik der altesben-Nachrichteu 
ueber den Scythischen Norden " Xais. Ah. d. W, in Wien, cxvi. 

cxvii.) is important. 
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European features, sometimes altogether Asiatic and Mongolian, 
can be regarded as forming an ethnological unit. After the 
departure of the Indo-European clans from the district in question, 
Finnish tribes from the north, Turkish from the east, may have 
advanced towards southern Russia, possibly subjugating and 
absorbing considerable remnants of the. Indo-European peoples. 
Then from the south-east there undoubtedly was, as the Scythian 
proper names explained by Miillenhoif show, a back-wash,' and 
considerable conquests were made by the Iranians. But these are 
all events which took place long after the epoch with which we are 
engaged. 

Our endeavour to determine the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans has been, in accordance with the character of the whole 
of this book, essentially based on the history of Culture and On 
language. It is in the present stage of research, the only way by 
which it is possible to apptoach the problem with some hope of 
success. 

How the proposed hypothesis as to the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans will be affected by anthropology, when its results 
have been sifted as we may expect them to be (above, p. 113, /.), 
how it will Be affected by the discovery of prehistoric remains, when 
the treasures concealed in the soil of South Russia have been fully 
brought to light and thoroughly examined, remains to be seen. 
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INDEX TO INDO-EUEOPEAN WORDS CITED 
IN PARTS II.-V * 


I. INDIAN. 

{Sanskrit not distinguished.) 


faktil, 312. 
dksha, 134, 339. 
agnf, 414, 418. 
aja, 134, 248, 260, 
361. 

ajina, 260. 
djra, 132, 283, 286. 
afijana, 126, 319. 
tat, itati, 363. 
t4tka, 330 
athari, 226. 

Atharvan, 416. 
ad, 314. 

Adri, 223. 

Adhyan, 420. 
adhvaryA, 420. 
anadvA'h, 260. 
Andhas, 130. 

Apaoiti, 136. 
apararpakshA, 307. 
apA'd, 162. 
apA'm nApAt, 412, 
414. 

apOrnuvAn, 407. 
abhipitvA, 313. 
absin, Gypsy, 204. 
fAyava, 307. 

Ayaa, 126, 132, 181, 
187-192,195,198, 
209, 210, 
AyahstbAija, 189. 
Ayddamshtra, 189. 


ar, 125, 243. 
arA, 239. 
aritra, 339. 
arczioz, Gypsy, 219. 
Arjuna, 182. 

Arna, arnavA, 363. 
Arya, 404. 

Aryan, 263. 

Ar§a8, 129. 

Avi, 248, 260, 332, 
361. 

A9an, 221, 223, 225 
a9irshA', 162. 

A^man, 160, 190, 203, 
234, 417. 

Agva,, 133, 248, 261, 
361. 

aQvatarA, 266, 361. 
A§ru, 312. 
ashtadhAtii, 189. 

as, Asu, 407, 416. 
asi, 221, 224, 228- 

230, 239. 

Asura, 414. 
asrAmAn ,265. 

Ahan, Ahar, abanA', 
312, 407. 

Ahi, 117, 258, 
ahOrAtrA, ahanai 9 a, 
312. 

A'gas, 130. 

Agraya^a, 422. 


Anf, 339 
A'ta, 342. 

Atl, 261, 269. 

Apri', 416. 

AmA, 316. 

Ayd, 130. 

A'rya, Aryaka, 404. 
Ashtrt, 346. 

As, io9. 

‘A'sa, 346, 
ishirA, 420, 

Ishu, 221, 223, 226. 
isburdigdhA, 223. 
nksh An, 126,128, 260. 
ukhA', 160, 346. 
udAn, 440. 
ndarA, 372. 
udrA, 247. 

AmA, 329. 

furapa, ArA, 124, 327, 
361. 

urvAra, 130, 283. 
AlAkk, 137, 251. 
ushA'a, 312, 414, 419. 
Ashtra, 248, 266, 361, 
A'r]t;iA, 332. 

ArnayAbhi, 330. 
Aksba, 247. 
rtA, 243-245. 
rtA, 244, 304. 
rtuvrtti, 304, 309. 
rbhA, 163, 166. 


prefixed to suoh words as the author believes he has brought int. 
fresii etymological connections. 
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rshabhd, 130, 260. 
frshtl, 221, 223, 228. 
6'va, 244. 

6'tu, 329, 

fkansd, k4nsya, 216. 
kdta, 331. 
kapi, 270. 
tkapd'ta, 251, 253. 
kar, 158. 
karambbd, 317. 
karkata, 268. 
kart, 331. 

karsb, krsb, 132, 284, 
oqq oOQ 

karsM' 130, 283. 
ka9ika, 247. 
kastira, 216. 
k&rm&rA, 168. 
k^iUyasd, 189. 

feidtvi, 137, 261. 
kukkutd, 137. 
kuuta, 228. 
kumbhd, 367. 
krkav^'ku, 137, 261, 
’ 269, 361. 
krti, 221, 224. 
krahtl, 299. 
krshnd, 119. 
krabnapaksha, 307. 
kpabn&yas, 189. 
kelley, Hindust., 219. 
kdkild, 137, 261. 
kravya, kravls, 316. 
kravy^'d, 316. 
krtnS'mi, 132, 315, 
349, 381. 
kshan, 360. 
ksbap, kshapS,', 312. 
kshur4,123, 130,225. 
Ksh^mardja, 398. 
ksb6i4'> 387. 
khdra, 248, 266. 
gAvishti, 260. 
gandhd, 413. 
gandharvA, 130, 413, 
gardabbd, 266, 361. 
gA, gAthA, 416. 
girl, 436, 439. 
tgrshtl, 226, 


grhA, 396. 

^g6', 248, 260,- 288, 
361. 

gddbl'ma, 284. . 
gdla, 367. 
gnA, 386. 

grA'ma, 399, 400. ^ 
grA'van, 126. 
grivA', 337. 
grishmA, 304. 
gharmA, 304. 
ghi-tA, 320. 

ghOrA, 416. j 

cakrA, 339. 
cAtushpAd, 313. 
candrabMti, candra- 
16haka,candrabAsa, 
181. 

cani,' 128, 160, 223, 
367. 

cArman, 226. 
carma-mnA, 328. 
crtA'mi, 330. 
ci, cAyA, 130, 136, 402. 
jatuka, 195. 
jan, 376. 
jAna, 400, 403. 
jAumau, 399. 
jar, 126. 
jA'matar, 375. 
jAmij 375. 
jAs, jA'spati, 386. 
jilA, jfiAtAr, 136. 
jyA', 220, 226. 
takmAn, 421. 
taksh^ 137, 330. 
tAkshan, 130, 136, 
421. 

takshai^t, 222. 
tanyatii, 416. 
tAmas, 313. 
tarkd, 126, 130; 226, 
332. 

t Arm an, 129. 
talAtala, 424. 
tAtA, 371. 
tAtatulya, 373. 
tAmra, 193. 
tAmraka, tAmraldbam 
189, 193. 


tAyii, 402. 
tittirl, 251. 

'tuo, 375. / 

tul, tdlAyati, tula', 
135. 

tarp, trp, tfpti, 135. 
te'jas, 221.* 
t6ta, Hind., 270. 
trApu, 189, 195f216. 
tritd, 130. 
tvAo, 225, 230. 
dAkshina, 249, 264, 
266.' 

dadrd, 421. 
dAdhi, 124, 319. 
damA, 149, 341, 396. 
dAihpati, 130, 386, 
396. 

darg, dar9atA, 180. 
dAsyu, 112. 
dagamasya, 307. 
dah, dahanA, 312, 
407, 

dAtrA, 284. 
dA'ru, 272, 278. 
dAvAnA, 109. 
dina, 312. 

div, divA'-divA, dyAvi- 
djavi, 312, 408. 
dih, 367. 
du^, 213. 
duhitAr, 139, 372. 
dAvA, 250, 415, 417, 
419. 

DAva-datta, 398. 
dAvAr, 377. 
dAM', 344. 

dyAds (pitA', jAnitA, 
Asura), 142, 414, 
416,417,419. . 
dvAr, dvA'r, dAr, 108, 
342. 

dyipA'd paQA'nAna, 
314. 

dAsbA' 313. 
drApi, 333. ,,, 

dni, 138, 223, 273. 
fdhAnvan, 221, 222, 
230. 

dbam, dhmAjdbmA'tA, 
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dhm&t&V dhmatds 
drtis, 169. 
dh^,rma, 243-245. 
dha, dhatri', 135. 
dUni\ 140, 283. 
dhd'man, 142, 243, 
396, 416. 

dMraka, 226, 361. 
dhand, 124, 260. 
naktamdinam, 311. 
iidkta, ndkti, 135, 
312, 416. . 
nagnd, 327. 
nadii,. nadaka, 225, 
441. 

nana', 371. 
ndiiandar, 377, 
nam, 415. 
ndmas, 415, 416. 
ndpdt, ndptar, napti', 
374. 

ndbhas, 414. 
na'blii, 339. 
iiamadhaya, 142. 
fnava, nava', ndd, 
278, 353. 
ni9, 312. 
tnivl, 331. 
paktdr, 136. 
pao, 136, 141, 315. 
pati, p4nat6, 352. 
pdti, 140, 373, 386. 
pdtni, 130, 141, 386. 
pathikft, 420 
pada,. i41. 

pdnthasjpa'thas, 353. 
pdyas, 124. 
par, piparfci, 362. 
para9d, 224. 
para-da, 349. 
paraVrj) 402. 
parivatsara, 305. 
parut, 306. 

Parjdnya, 412, 414. 
pdrvata,parvati', 436. 
pdUva, 129. 

■pag, pd94y&Hii, 260. 
pagu, 260. 

314. 
pd, 373. 


pdmgrahajia, 384. 
pdmdn, 421. 
pi^da, 422. 
pii^dapitryajna, 422. 
piUr, 108, 163, 371, 
422, 423. 
pitd, 313. 
pltrvya, 373. 
pittaU, 189. 
pipilika, 173. 
pig, 169. 

pish, 282, 284, 317. 
pi't^ru, pita-d^u, 
pitu-ddru, 274. 
pttaldha, 189. 
putrd, 37 L 
pur, puri, pdra, 130, 
140, 403. 
purushavdc, 270. 
pu, 142. 

tpd'rva, purva-pak- 
shd, 264, -307, 386. 
prthivi' mdta', 419. 
pfshatt, 260. 
pa'utra, prap&utra, 

376. 

praflo, 264. 
prdbhrtt, 416. 
pra vao, 416. 
prdgasti, 416. 
pri, 384. 
pragna, 329. 
phd'la, 284. 
bandh, 135. 
bdndhu, 130, 135, 

377. 

bambhara, 130. 
barh, 420, 
bahudhmutd, 190. 
bdiia, 223. 

fbrdhman, brahman, 
416, 420, 421. 
bh^a, 416. 
bhaflgd, 284, 299, 
bhadrd, 207. 
fbhartri', 371. 
bhishdj, bli5shaja, 
421. 

bhu'rja, 271. 
bhfgu, 130. 


bhrajj, 317. 
bhrdj, 271. 
bhrd'tar, 139, 372. 
bhrd'trvya, 374. 
majjdn, 315. 
mani, 337. 
matsya, 118. 
mad, mdda, 321. 
mddhu, 321, 420. 
m'and', 176. 

Mdnu, 412, 413, 425. 
mdntra, 416. 
mandnrd, mandird, 
130, 347. 
mdnyd, 337. 
mayu'ri, 270. 
mar, 126, 283, 284. 
mardt, 412. 
mdla, malina, 119. 
fmdla, 333. 
mahdrajata, 176. 
md, rai-md, 306, 349. 
fmamsd, mds, 316. 
mdtamalia, 376. 
mdtdr, 107, 139, 371. 
'mdtuld, 373. 
mdrjdrd, 268. 
masha, 284. 
md's, 306, 414. 
’mitrd, 414. 
mill, 265. 
md'sh, .248. 
r*' j'’. '*■ ■ 

/. .. ■ 

m5, mdyd, mitsatS, 
348. 

mdnakd, 436. 
mdshd, 124, 
raulva, Hiud.,molliwo, 
Gyp., 219. 
mid, 328, 333. 
mldcohamiikha, 193. 
yaj, yajati, 130, 180, 
416. 

ydma, 414. 
tydva, 307. 
yava, 282, 284, 299. 
yavanSshta, 219. 
ydtar, 37^ 
ydtd, 414. 
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yfiitruj 303. 
yugd, 339. 
yiidh, 225. 
yiivan, yaviyans, j6.~ 
vish^ 130, 307. 
yus, yu'sha, 315. 
ranga, 219. 
raj, raflj, 130. 
rajaU, 119, 126, 180, 
181, 183. 

329. 
r^tha, 339. 
rara, 311. 

rdsa, rasa', 172, 266, 
436. • 

ra'jiln, 403. 
rU'tri, ratra, ratrya- 
han, 312. 

ranga, Hind., 219, 
ra'sabha, 266, 361, 
riidhird,, 119. 
ru'pya, rupa. Hind., 
185. 

rnpp, rnb, Gyp., 186. 
lavl, lavaka; lavilnaka, 
283. 

flaguda, 288. 
lavani, 318. 
fU'ngala, 288. 
lip, 320. 
li, li-na'-ti, 294. 

16M, 189-191, 209, 

212 . 

16'hita, 189, 
vanga, 219. 
ydjra, 221, 223. 
vajrin, 223. 
v4jrabilhu, T^jra- 
hasta, 223, 
vatsarA, 305. 
vddhar, 221, 223. 
vadhd', 383, 384. 
v4dhri, 130, 260. 
vdiia, 435. 
vap, 285. 
v4pra, 301. 
vam, 421, 
var, 121. 
var^lM, 248. 
v4ru9a,130,412, 604. | 


v4rcas, 162. 
vama,. 120. 
vartaka, vdrtik^i, 130, 
252. 

vartana, vartiila, 332. 
fvdrpas, 331. 
varman, 222. 
varsiiil', varshani, 
304, 306., 
vas, 333, 
vas, 407. 
vas, 312. 

vasantd, 301, 302, 
304. 

v4su, 130. 
vastra, 327. 
vasn4, vasnay, 348, 
■382. 

v4snian, v^sana, 327, 
vagiV, 124, 260, 3)51. 
vah, vdhat^j vabatu, 
384. 

v^, v4yati, 329, 332. 
v^'ta, 412, 415. 
v^'raa, 264. 

! vfi,'r4 bhar, 130, 
v^slLna, 327. 
visard, 312. 

v^'stu, iso. 

va'hana, 339. 
vi, 123, 252. 

VI, v^'ti, 250. 
vid^la, 268. 
vidh4v^, 391, 
yivasvant, 414. 

•vig, 399, 403. 
vig-pdti, 400. ' 
tvishd, 226. 
vrka, vrki', 110, 130, 
226, 247, 283, 288, 
637. 

vrkshd, 441. 
vrjdna, 399. 
vrtrA, 223. 
vrtrahdn, 412. 
vf^ha, 260, 
v6n4,’322. 
vdgA, 140, 400. 
vdira, viirad^ya, vai- 
rayfi.tana, 402. . 


vyaghrd, 250. 
vrihl, 293. 
tgankii, 288, 
gankhA, 190. 
gaknnA, 190. 
ganA, 256. 
gar, 303. 

garAd, 303, 304, 306. 
gAru, 128, 237. 
gArdba, 260. 
gArman, 233. 
gArvara, gabala, 412, 
422, .426. 
gArya, 223; 
galyA, 225, 
tgas, gAsA, gAsA, 288. 
gastrA, 204, 225. 
gagA, 248. 

gAkunA, gakuiiika, 
261, 256. 
gA'khA, 288, 
gan, 223. 
gAlA, 341. 
gikhin, 270. 
giprA 221. 

giras, girastrAna, gira- 
stra, 221. 
gigirA, 304. 
gtrahAn, giraska, gir- 
shaka, gtrsharak-' 
ska, 221. 
tgAka, 270. 
guklapaksba, 307. 
gun, gvan, gva', 134, 
247, 264, 361, 

619. 

gd'ra, 130. 

gu'la, gulA, 221, 223, 
236, 316. 
gA'va, 350. 

gyAmA, 189, 190, 

611. 

gyAnA, 130, 262. 
graddadhAmi, 416. 
giraddhA', 142. 
grAddha, 423. 
gvAgura, 376, 
gvagrA', 376. 
gvAtrA, 415. 
gvAtA, 119, 292. 
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s&i) 372* 

Satyar9ravas, 398. 
sAna, 305. 
sdniyas, 256. 
sapAtni, 141. 
sapary^nya, sapary, 
130, 412, 597. 
sapinda, 378, 422. 
sabh&\ ^4, 360, 

400. 

sabh^yishta, 162. 
samd, 301. 
sAmd, 301, 304. 
sam-gavd, 313. 
sam kar, 416. 
fsam 9 Ansati, 420. 
samanddaka, 422. 
samvatsam, sarhvat- 
sar4, 305. 

sara^yu', 130,' 406, 
412, 413. 

sardmi 130,. 406, 
422. 

sarAyu, 436.* 
sdrasvatl, 436. 
sarp4, 268. 
sarpls, 319. 
savyA, 254. 
saster, Gypsy, 204. 
sasyA, 284. 
sahAsra, 126, 130, 
349. 
s4, 313. 
sAyA, 313. 


sA'ra, 319. 

sAram^yA, 130, 406, 
409, 412, 422,424, 
692. 

siv, 141, 363. 
siihhA, simbi', 249. 
si'sa, 189, 2r5, 219. 
sArA, 326. 
sA, 372. 

sAkarA, 248, 261, 
sAnd, 139, 371. 
sA'rya, svar, 414. 
srgAlA, 248. 
sAindhavA, 316. I 
sAdara, 372. 

.s6'ma, 299, 326, 414. 
s6nA, Hind., 186. 
sonegai, sonakai, 
Gypsy, 186. 
stAr, 414. 
starl', 260. 

stu, stutl, st6tAr, 
stA'ma, 416. 
stAnA, 402. 
stri, 386. 

sthAyi, 129, 330, 478. 
snAVan, 221. 
snushA', 376. 
spandanA, 288. 
sphara, spharaka, 
221 

syAlA, 9 yAlA, 377. 
fsrava, srAva, giri- 
sravA, 438, 


svAdhiti, 224, 
svarna, 186. 
svAsar, 372. 

Bviditaa, svAdani, 206. 
swinzi, Gipsy, 219. 
sjscha, Gipsy, 146. 
harnsA, 134, 252, 

269, 390. 
hAnu, 108. 
hAya, 248, 263. 
hAri, hariijA, harlt, 
bArita, 119, 304. 
harmuta, (^) 441. 
hAvana, 416. 
ha, jahA'mi, 290. 
hAyanA, 301. 
himA, 301, 306. 
Mra^ya, 119, 126, 
171, 176, 180, 

189. 

I hiranyAyi, 172. 
birapyavartant, 172 
hu, 131, 142, 415 
416. 

bA'man, 134. 
hAmantA, 301, 302. 

304, 440. 
hA'sbas, 236. 
hdtAr, 416. 
hdtrA, 416. 
hrAd, 221. 
hriku, hliku, 195. 
bvA, 416. 


airya, 404. 
aiwigAma, 306. 
fturvaat, 263. 
aothra, aotbrava, 
336. 

ftcni, 169. 
aonya, 214. 
aAhu, 416. 
abhva, 223. 
xiara, 285. 
azhi (azi), 268. 


. II. lEANIAN. ' 
{Zend not distinguished,) 

tadbka, 330. 
anairyAo danbAvd, 
312. 

andun, anddn, Osset., 
272. 

Ansiiwar, Osset., 372;- 
apanyAka, 0. Pers., 
376. 

apAm nApAt, 444. 
afseinAg, awseiiiAg, 
pBset., 203, 204. 


ayanh, 126, 132, 166, 
. 188, 189, 203, 212, 
224, 237. 
ayare, 312. 
ayAthrima, 240. 
aydaghra, 223. 

ay6kbaodba,222,226. 

aydkhshusta, ay6k- 
sbust, Mod. Pers., 
aydkhsasta, Parsee, 
155, 
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ayCsa^pa, 159. 
arezashi, 223. 
arkboy, arkbiiy, 
Oasefc., 193, 204. 
arziz, Mod, P., 219. 
f arshti, Zend and 0, 
Pers.,221,223,228. 
av^ist, avzeste, 181, 
204. 

asan, 181, 221, 223. 
av8in,Kurd.,180, 181. 
asti, 223. 

aspa, 248, 261, 408. 
asman, 130, 417. 
ahi, ahifrashUd, 0. 

P., 221, 224. 
abura, 414. 

^tar, 346. 

Atbarvan, 347. 
fi,frivaoanb, 416. 
Hy^lthra, 303. 

^brsis, Buobar., 219. 
&sin, Beloooh., Pebl., 
b^isin, Kurd., 203. 
&hen, ^Iban, Mod. 
P., 203. 

^bangar, Mod. P., 
basinger, Kurd., 
168. 

iza, izalna, 260. 
izdi, i§di, Osset., 203, 
219, 295, 318. 
isi, 301. 
isbu, 221, 223. 
ishtya, 345. 
udra, 247. 

upa-vAdbaya6ta, 383. 
ubda, 330. 
urvara, 283, 284. 
urvarO-ba^siiaza, 4jK). 
usbabb, 312, 414. 
ushtra, 248, 361. 
usbtur. Mod. P., tisb- 
tur, Pamir D., 248. 
erezata, 125, 181. 
erezat6sa6pa, 159. 
dspanah, ftsptnab, 
Afgh., 203, 213. 
aithya, 342. 
ka6na, 130, 133, 402. 


kata, 340, 341. 
katbWa, 266. 
kad, kadab, Mod. 

P., 340, 341. 
lean, 340. 

kareta, 210, 221, 

224, 236. 

karetd-ba6sbaza, 420. 
karesb, 284, 299. 
karsba, 130, 283,299. 
karsbd-rAza, 299. 
kark. Mod. P., kork, 
Pamir D., kurk, 
Kurd., 261. 
kabrkSfia, kahrkatjls, 
251. 

karttnab, Mod. P., 
331, 

kala, Osset., kalay, 
Mod. P., kalai, 
Kurd., kaldjin, 
Parsee, 219. 
k&rd. Mod. P., 210, 
224. 

kuiris, 221. 
kurgUBcbum, kour- 
ghfi,cbem, K^ird,, 
Afgh., 219. 
ket, Pamir D., 340,. 
ker, Kurd., 210, 224. 
kshatbra yairya, 158, 
198. 

kuat, Pamir B., 266. 
kibit, Pamir B., 251. 
qabbar, 372. 
qasura, 376. 
kbaodba, 221. 
kbddh, Pebl., kbode, 
kbdi, Osset., Mod. 
P., 221. 

kbar, khur, PtunirB., 
266. 

kbara, 248, 266, 361. 
kharkb, Osset., 251. 
khard, Osset., 210, 
224. 

khug, Osset., khiig, 
Pamir B., 261. 
kbAk, Mod. P., 261. 
khumba, 159. 


churn, cburAb, obu- 
rfiiB, Mod. P., 269. 
kbsbap, khsbapara, 
Zend, khsbapav^ 
raucapitiv^ O. P., 
312. 

gairi, 435, 439.- 
gadbavara, 224. 
gandum, Mod. P., 
' 284. . 


g4, gAtba, 416. 
gilo, g^o da6nu, 248; 
■ 260, 361. 
gard, Buobar., 210. 
gurz, Mod. P., 224. 
gal, Mod. P., 121. 
gbidim, Mod. P., 284. 
gbena, 386. 

Muk, Mod. P., 211. . 
ci, 130. 

6irk, Afghan., 251. 
Sit, Sed, Sid, Pamir 
B., 224. 

SSd, Pamir D., 340. 
Srt, Pamir D., 331. 
jaiti, 404. 

gaw. Mod. P., 282, 
299. 


jurdak, Jurtak, Pebl., 
123, 284. 
jya, 221. 
zairi, 190. 
zairita, zairino, 119. 
zafena, 224 
zaotbra, 416. 
zaotar, 416, 
zafltu, 403. 
zayana, 301. 
zarr, Mod. P., zar, 
Afgb., Bal., Parsee, 
171, 172. 

zaraiiya, 119, 125, 
171, 176, 190. 
zarai, zarai, Afgh., 


zaremaya, 304. 
zavana, 416. 
z^gbah, Afgh., 252, 
z^mtltar, 376. 
zima, 301, 302, 304. 
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ziri, Kur<J., zirkh, 
Kurd., zirah, Mod. 
P., 221, 224 
ziw, Kurd., 18i, 182. 
zizananti, 376. 
zumag,. Osset,, 304 
zurtMni, Bel,, 123. 
z6r, zer, zir, Kurd., 
171. 

Zerafschan, 172. 
zydo, 301, 304 
zrild, 221. 
zrMha, 221, 224 
zreh, Kurd., 221. 
ta^ghia, tey, Mod, P;, 
224 

tadzha, 221. 
takhairya aouya, 193, 
tanura, 159. 
ftab, taftah, t^ftik, 
tiftikjMod. P., 330. 
.tabar, tabr, Mod. P., 
tipkr, Pamir D., 
224 

tavi, 402. 
to war, Bel., 224. 
tasha,. 221. 
tashta, 367. 
tighri, 223, 250. 
tir,Mod.P., 223, 250. 
tiUb. tilah, til^, Mod. 

P.; 172. 
t6irya, 373. 

Mti, Mod. P., 270. 
t^dzr^v. Mod. P,,'26I. 
thanvare, 22l. 
da^nu, 123, 260. 
•daosha, 313. 
danbu, 403. 
dashina, 186, 255. 
dasna, Mod. P., 224 
dahyusb, 403. 
dauru, 223, 225, 272. 
dana, 283. 

daqah. Mod. P., 283. 
daran. Mod. P., 224 
das, Mod. P., 284 
did, Mod. P., 379, 
dughdhar, 379. 
dvara, 108, 342. 


nakhturu, 312. 
naghau, Mingani, 
Bel., nan, Mod. P., 
317. 

napat, 374. 
napti, 374. 

navada, Mod. P., 374. 
nairioinanho, 402. 
navayao ap6, 353, 
fnavi, 0. P., 353, 
niya. Mod'. P., 374. 
nSza, Mod. P., 224. 
nughra, Bel., nuqrja, 
naeqra, Mod. P., 
181. 

nost'a, Osset., 376. 
nemanh, 415, 416. 
nmario, 396.‘ 
nyaka, 0. P., 374. 
paikan, Mod. P., 224. 
paiti, 386. 
paitishahya, 311. 
paurvata, 435. 
patban, 353, 
padha, 1-41, 
papara, Mod. P , 250. 
payanb, 123, 319.'* 
paydfsbdta, 319. 
par, 352. 

par6berejya aonya, 
194 

parddars, 361. 
pard, parwuz, Pamir 
B., p^r, Mod. P., 
305. 

pasu, 260. 
pcWan, 609. 
p4i, pdi, p6i, Pamir 
D., 320. 

pit, Pamir D., 274 
pitar, 371. 

ping-d^na, Pamir D., 
283. 

p ok, Kurd., 193. 
piara, 159. 
pisbtra, 282. 
pist, pist, post, Pamir 
D., 282. 
putbra, 371. 
pulad, pola, pUa, 


Kurd., pdldd, Mod. 
P., pdkwat, Pebl., 
203. 

peretu, 353. 
pouru, paiirva, 254. 
farw, farwe, Osset., 
271. 

fare, Osset., 305. 
furz, brug, Pamir 
D,, 271, 

fradakshana, 223. 
frabereti, 416. 
fravac, 416. 
fravasbi, 423. 
■frasa^ti, 416. 
badsbazya, Zend, 
bizisk, Mod. P., 
421. 

bagha, 415. 
bagir, Afgb,, 193. 
babr, Mod. P., 249. 
banba (bailgba), 284, 
294, 299. 
barata, 262, 
barse, bars, Osset., 
271. 

balan, Osset., '270. 
bawri, 248. 
bMam, Mod. P., 330. 
birinj, Kurd., Mod. 
P., 193. 

bid. Mod. P., 271. 
bliza, 124, 248, 360. 
berejya, 193. 
beng, Mod, P., 299. 
behar, Mod! P., 301. 
brdtar, 372. 
br^ltuirya, 374 
madnakha, 435. 
madsbaj 124, 360. 
madhu, 321. 
mazga, 316, 
masya, 118, 353, 
maidydzaremya, 311. 
mdobh, 306, 414. 
m^tar, 371. 
m^ Mod. P., maxi 
Pamir D., 284 
miniya, 0. P., 396. 
m4ha 0, P. 306. 
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mithra, 414. 
minu, 337. 
mis, Mod, P,, Mazend,, 
miss, Buchar, mys, 
Mod. P., mers, 
Mazend., 193. 
mils. Mod. P., 248. 
mSthra, 416. 
mathrd-ba6shaza,420. 
yau, yew, Osset., 
;^mg, Pamir D., 
282, 299. 
yaz, 130, 415. 
yitu, 414. 
y&re, 138, 301. 
yastd, 336. 
yima, 414. 

yir, yor, Pamir D., 
312. 

yiirs, Pamir D., 247. 
yud,. 2261 
raocahina, 190. 
rauca, 0. P., 312. 
raoghna, 320. 
raogan,Par8el,rdghan, 
Mod. P., nighn, 
rdghlin, Pamir O., 
320. 

ranha, 172, 436. 
r&napina, 222. 
r6d, Pehl., Bel., r6i, 
Mod. P., 191. 
r6z, Mod. P., 312. 
riisas, ersas^ erssas, 
Kurd., 219. 

Ul6h, Mod. P., 330. 
vairi, 222. 
fvairya, 199, 
vairyastdro, 256. 
vadti,. 272. 
vanh, vaiihana, 327. 
vailhri (Yaghri), 301, 
304. 

wagak, WakW, 216. 
vazra, 221, 223. 


vadare, 221, 223. 
vana, 436. 
vafra, 301. 
waf, Pamir D,, wafun, 
Osset., 330. 
var&za, 248. 
vareshd, 435. 
vart*, Osset., 226. 
v^rethman, 22L 
vimidhaAh, 420. 
vivanhvaflti, 414. 
wid, Parsee, 271. 
wisii, weed, waad, 
Pamir B., 223. 
vishcithra, 421. 

■vis, 400. 

y'ith, 0. P., 399. 
vispaiti, 400. 
vehrka, 247. 
Vehrkana, 247. 
verethra, 225. 
verethraghna, 414. 
wolch, Pamir D,, 252. 
sa^na, 130, 252. 
safipa, 169. 
saora, 236. 
’^Stavpofidraif 236. 
sag, Mod. P., Sagdid, 
379. 

sandal, Mod. P. 330. 
sarqdha, 234, 304, 
306. 


sarda, Osset., 304. 
Sara, 221. 
slLrav^a, 221, 226. 
siftan, Mod. P., 159. 
sipar, 221, 225. 
sipi, Kurd., sepid. 
Mod. P., 184. 
sipir, sifr, Kurd., 193. 
sim, Mod. P., 180. 
stii,- Pamir D., aoi, 
Afgh.,.248. 


Osset, 171, 204. 


sundr, Mod. P., 376. 
supar, Mod. P., 284. 
suwar, Osset., 372, 
surub, Mod. P., surb, 
Afgh., s8urb,Buoh., 
219. 

sura, 221, 223. 
oTjpas, 221, 225. 
staora, 260. 

Stare, 416. 

stu, stuiti, staotor, 
staoma, 416. 
,sn3.yare, 221. 
snizh, 301, 

Sparta, 119, 203. 
spd,. 247, 264, 361. 
Bp^ra, 221. 
spin, isn, Pamir D., 
203. 

spin. Mod. P,, 203. 
spin zar, Afgh., 181. 
spundr, Wakhi, 288, 
spur, Sangli5i, 284. 
speilta, 416. 
sru, 219. 

ser, Biiohar., 171. 
starkh, Pamir D., 332. 
stri,- 386. 

shakd-oinaiili6, 402. 
shag&l. Mod, P., 248. 
shtur, khtiir, Pamir 
D., 248. 

haoma, 299, 321, 326, 
414. 

haosafnaj 203. 
hazaftra, 126, 130, 
349. 

hama, 301, 302, 304. 
haiikar, 416. 
harabvati, 436. 
harOyu, 436. 
hahya, 284. 
hunu, 371. 

I hura, 321, 326. 

\U, 248,261. 
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aX (al), 318. 
aleur (aliiir), 292. 
(aleln), *225. 
am, 302. 
amam, 302, 303. 
amis, 306. 
anag, 219. 

aic (ay9, ayts), 248, 
260. 

astX, 414, 

(aspar), 224. 
arcat' (ar^a^, art- 
satli), 126, 181, 

182, 203. 

(arJii<S), 219. 
aij, 247. 

(aroyr, aroir), 191. 

^ ardi: (ar6r), 283. 
(bzisk), 421. 
buk, 251. 
buc, 249. 
gail, 247. 
gam, 2,60. 

gari (gari), 123, 283. 
garun, 302. 
geX-mn, gen.[geX-maii , 
221, 332. 
gin, gnem, 348. 
gini, 318. 
giSer, 313. 
daznak, 225., 
dura, dur*n, 108, 342. 
dustr, 372. 
eXbair, 372. 
eln, 249. 


(erkai?, erkath), 203, 
* 210 . 

ep‘em, 315. 
zatik, 172. 
z6n, 224. 
zrah, 224. 

(^onir), 160. 
inc, 249. 
lusin, 306. 
onaut, tsnOt, 108. 
(koyr), 221. 
kaXin(kalin), 27 2, 3 1 7. 
kanaik*, 386. 
kov (kow), 248, 260. 
kfunk (kroiinkn), 
123, 252. 
hair, 371. 

haz, 284. i 

harsn, 384. 
heru, 284. 
berk, 289. 
hun, 353. 
bur, 415. 
ji, jioy» 248. 
jiun, 301. 
jmern, 301, 302. 
jukii, dzukn (zotikn), 
•118. 

jaunem, 416. 
malem, 283. 
mair, 371. 
mauru, 

meXr (melr), 374. 
metal, 157. 
mis, 316. 


muku, 248. 
nav, 354. 
net, 224. 

(nizak), 224. 
(nkanak), 317. 
nu, 375. 

Sun, 247. 
ozni, 248. 
oski, 172. 

[plinz, plindz), 193. 
(polovat), 203, 
(pornik), 146. 
ustr, 372. 
jer, 304. 
sag, 252. 

(salaiiart), 324. 
siun, 344. 
skesur, 376. 
skesrair, 376. 
(soilr), 224, 
sterj, 260. 
yagr, 260. 

(wahan), 226. 
yard (ward), 121. 
taigr, 376. 

(tapar), 224. 
(t6g),‘224. 
tiv, 315. 
tun, 342. 
cin, 252. 
p*i5i, 274. 
kW, 372, 373. 
k*eri, 373. 

I aur, 312.. 


* De Lagai’de’s transcriptions are given in brackets ; the others are 
H. Hiibschmann’s. 
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4 GREEK. 

(Ancient Greeh not dUtingukliM^ dialects distinguished in brackets.) 


3i^w, 129, 274 
t<l)?p(£vac, 276. 
&yA(TTop€i, 372. 
Ayyiartij 235. 
iyKWrrpov, 119. 
^loSkTjf Ay/cvA/s, 225. 

S.y€ar$ai yvvaiKdf 3H, 

ayt 09 , 5yos, 131, 416. 
^yos, 130. 
aypa, 249. 

Ayp«U9, dypeuw, 249. 
dypos, 131, 133, 283, 
285. 

dyvtorrctsr, 378. 
dSa/itaf, 206. 
ASdpAUTTOij 206. 

d8cA^s, dScX4»^, 372, 
386. 

SiBekujyqp (lao.), 372. 
dduTov, 278. 
datoi, 377. 
a^opxUf 416. 
di/p, aitjp, 413, 

414. 

263. 

’.dOT/va, *ABT^vy)f 407, 

d^iyp, 226. 

i‘alyavci7, 227, 272. 
fcuyeipo?, 274. 
foiytXwi/^, 272, 294. 
AlywTwij 169. 
tofyXav, 288. 
fatiXovpo?, 248, 267, 
388. 

aZcTos, 262, 

<Mo, 304, 307, 445. 
oiXtot, 377. 
faipdAioy, 321. 
aS^, 248, 261, 361. 

227, 228, 330. 
dicacrro?, 128. 
t4K(fo/m, dKcoTos, 
420. 


4«va>o;«, 203, 224, 
229 

oK/itov, 169, 160, 205, 
234 

’^AKfMiiV, ISO, 165, 
*j1k/aov/St;s (o5pavds), 
417. 

dK^FTtOI^ fjrtKaVTOV, 

235. 

fAKoan;, 292. 
AkpAttoXi?, 140. 
oKTtV, 312. 
dxwv, 222, 225. 
dXc^ara, 292. i 

aXinTiapf AXeKTpV(aVf I 

262, 269. 
fAXctcrov, 322, 
dXcvpov, 292. 
aX4a), 283, 292, 293. 
tAA/«^a\os, 274. 
hXKVtay, 129. 
dXot^i 320. 
dXs (^€to9 aXs), 131, 
319, 353. 
dXtro?, 277. 

‘AkiS^Tj, 182, 184. 
SkxfuroVf 292. 

hk^a-t^ouXf 381. 

119, 129. 
&kiinn}^f 247. 
d/jux^a, 339. 

340. 

dpdu, 131, 283. 
&.jX€l^€o-6cu, 362. 
ap,iky<ji, 127, 319. 
d/xtp-ps, 283. 
tdjavdfuw, 386. 

d/jtvos, 260. 

d/t^io^s, 227. 

dp,^yin7C«, 161. 

dvo^, 404, 
fdvSpd/xcos, 315. 
dvcXetK, 279. 


dWoTios, 398, 
dFfl/rufe,272, 374, 402, 
640, 681. 

I &y$o>Si 130, 

I tdrr4 Mod. a, 330. 

I fdvTtoK, 329, 330, 

: idyrt4^d^ (Syrao,), 
370, 371. 
dvvb), 256. 
d^ma, 351, 352. 

224, 228, 234. 
d^a>v, 134, 339. 
dop, 224, 225, 228, 
dircipcorta I5va, 381. 
’w4iire\X<»)v, ’jilTrevXoiv, 

'jiirdXXwv, 130,407, 
412. 

dirc^dos xptxrds, 183, 
186. 

dirw?, 276. 
dTToStSoor^at, 349. 
diroftwtTft), 265. 
Arrorun^j 136. 
dpd, ApaXo^, 265- 
fdpaKO?, 295. 

*.4pd^s, 172, 436, 
ApAopLoi^ 256. 

ApapCa-Kia, 255. 
dpa^vi;, 331. 
*ApaxC>roi, 436, 
dpydt, 126, 182, 
dpyupo5, 126, 182. 
dpyvpiov, 182. 

*'Ap€io^f 436. 
dpaW, dp(ti7, 255. 
ApiaKOf, 255. 

fdpT^, dpvd«, dIpKcurt, 

124, 260. 
tdpwrrcpds, 255. 
dpitrros, 255. 
t<Spicdn7, 331. 

SpKTOi, 436. 
tdp/<v?, 331. 
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apvoLKtBi^, 327. 
apvtios, 327. 

S,poTpovt 283, 288. 
apovpa, 130, 283. 
dpoco, 126, 127, 131, 
132, 283. 
dpway^s Std, 383. 
dpTny, 283, 312. 

app7}Vi 260. 

‘'Aprepius KcSpeaTts, 

277. 

dp^^to), 404, 
dcr^€crToe, 344. 
acr^fiiy Mod. Gr., 181, 
182. 

dcny/Aos, 181. 

’^Aai^a, *j4crt/3W, 182. 
fdo-Kpa, 226. 
fdcr/ita, 330. 

•fdcTTris, 226, 226, 230, 
doTTpos, Mod. G., 181, 

tdorTrpoy, dcnrpw, 226. 

doTT^p, 414. 
dcTTV, 130. 
tdny, 127. 
dr/ids, 306. 
drpaKTOs, 126, 130, 
226,332. 

ArpetBaLf 399. 
drra, 371, 
farro/Aat, 330. 
a^Ao^, 130, 289. 
avXdxd, 289. 
avT/A^v, 306, 
aurdyuov dporpov, 
287. 

a6ptov, 312. 
d^u^/Ai, 293. 

d<^p^(op, 360, 398. 

399. 

’aIxiAAcv?, 399. 
dxvT]) 283. 
fdxpds, 227, 276. 
fdtDrds, 330. 

Bayaios (Z«vs), 416, 
^avd, 386^ 

/SdAam, 123, 136, 
272, 317. 
l3aXavr}tf>dyotf 317i 
^aCrrjf 328. 


jSao-iAcds, PatTiXrf, 

^acrtAt?, 404. 
jSavvoSf 189. 

/ScAos, 225. 

/3tds, 226, 226. 
t^SnraKos, 270, 
)8A(Tra), 321. 

295. 

^ovAuTorSe, 313. 

Boris, 225, 248, 260, 
361. 

fSoVTVpOV, ^OVTVpO<j)d- 

yoL, 118, 319. 
Bpiyts, 430. 

Ppiia, Thrao., 294. 
Bpurqis, 407, ■ 
^p6/jt.os, 294. 
^povrqfftovj Mod. G., 

i 200. 

^pvTov, Thrao., 322. 
^vas, 251. 

225. 

yatcros, 236. 
ydAa, 124, 129. 

yaXaKroTpo<f>ovvr€Sf 

319. 

fyoAc^, yoA'^j 230, 
248. 

ydAAapo?, ycAaposj 
Phryg,, 377. 
yaXoiS, yaAd{i)5, 377* 
yapL/Spds, 376. 
ya/id<o, 376. 
yavBofXijv, 284, 
tydvo?, Thrao., 324. 
tyaoT^p, 387. 
yavAdj, 367, 
ycAyts, 296. 
rcA^dvos, 162./ 
ycvos, 400, 4Q3, 

yiws, 108. 
yepovos, 123, 262. 
yipwOos, ycAtv^o?, 294; 
yr^yevcTs, 426. 
ty^ppov, 226. 
lyviixrm, 136, 
yiwos, 266, 
yiria, 271. 

yAoupds, Phryg.,. 176. 
yvwos, 372, 400. 


yviorm^p, 136. 

ydi^rcs, 166. 

yovets, 371. 

yua, yvrjs, 288. 
tyuTra, ywat, yvxdpia, 

341. 

yvpos, 288. 
rdijiro?, Mod. G., 169. 
Sa-^p, 139, 377. 
BaiBaXos, BatSdXXo), 
161. 

SdKTuAot, TSatoi BdK- 

WApt, 165, 166,205. 
BdpLvrjfit, Bafido), 206. 
A a/AKa/aeveds, 1 65, 1 6 6. 
BdpvXkos, Mao., 272. 
Bd<fivrj, 407. 
fSctAy, 313. 
ActTrarupo?, Tymph,, 
419. 

Bifiiii, 327, 341. 
BivBpov, 272. 

Sc^tds, 266. 
8e(r7rtVas(Thes8.), 140. 
Sccnrotva, 140, 387. 
BecnroTTfs, 130, 386, 
396. 

B^€w, 129, 328, 
Brjfios, 130, 403. 
fSid^^ouat, BiatriiOj 

330. 

BifjLurKC, Mod. G., 210. 
AlvokX^s, 398. 
ALvoKpdrr}s, 398. 
AtdSorps, 398. 
Aidvucros &/8€v8pos, 

278. 

Aidivr}, 129. 

BufrStpa, 328. 

3i(okcu, 250. 

8di^€vai, 8ovvai, 1G9. 

B6p,os, Bofioi, 149, 198,. 

341, 344, 396. 

B6pv, 223, 226, 227, 
272. 

Spw, 138, 272. 

Sdv, Daoian, 294. 

216. 

Hap, 301, 304. 
iyyvYjcns, 384. 
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€yx«tpiStov, 224. 
^y)(€\vSf 118, 258. 
flyxo^j 225, 

227, 228. 

t flCHKpoVi ^oXl- 

Xoo’X^ov, /Jteya, evSe- 
KUTTr/xyt TTcAwpiOV, 

227. 

iyX^TpL(r/i6s, 390. 
covov. IcSvov, 382, 389. 
Wpis, 130, 260. 

UUap, 317. 
et/ia, 327. 
civarepcs, 377. 

CKVpOS, €KVpdf iKvprji 

376, 378. 

€\aii/€oy poTraX-ov, 226. 
IXc£t 77, 236, 274. 
eXa^05, IWos, 1 34, 
248. 

*^EXhn) Sci/SptTts, 278. 
129, 

266.. 

kXiKtj (Aread.), 274. 
cAxo;, 129. 
t^Xv/ia, 288, 293. 
flAv/xos, 293. 

iXvtOf 288. 

2A.0OS, cAtos (Cypr.), 
319. 

ep,<a>, 421. 
e/itroXdo), 348. 
f mavros, 305. 
fvpiji 331. 

327. 

?vos, evoy, 306. 

&p, ?op«s, 372. 
lbr€<l>voVj 253, 
f^TTtySSa, 305. 
hro^lfy 129, 251. 
fcpe^tv^oy, 295. 
ipirtj^j Iper/xos, 353. 
ip€<l>(ji)) 344. 

'Epivvs, 130, 406, 

412, 413. 
ep(vvo>, 413. 

2p/xaeoi/, Ipfiyvtv^f 412. 
*EpfMjs, ^JSp/jiiCa^f 130, 
406, 413, 424. 
.^pD0po's,119,191, 195. 


€p(o8io9, 129, 251. 
ecr0^?, 327. 
icnripcu 313. 

IcTTia, ^Earia, 127, 
129, 162, 347. 
icmoivdpMVf 394. 
feaxapT/, 135, 346. 
irai, 402. 

£ratpo9, 402. 
ercAcs, 118. 

*jE?r«0KA^s, 398. 

^ros, 144, 305. 
evAaKa(lac.), 130, 225, 

■ '289. 

evXrjpOf 130. 

€v^€vtaf 351. 
evdwfjLoSi 256. 
ecfyioTtos, 269. 
icfivcfiTq, 330. 

YEx^yjos, 278, 
ixLvo^i 247. 

1X19, 118, 258. 

. €\f/(o, 315. 
tea, 282, 292. 

I^Xkm, Phryg., 430. 
Zev 9 , Zdv, ^v, 129, 
142, 414, 417 (&/- 
Sej'Spos, 278, v€<fi€~ 
Ai^yepeVa, repmKi- 
pavvoSf orepoTn/ye- 
p^TO, K€Xaiv€<j>yj<i, 
IpiySowos, epi^pep,- 
dcrrtpoirrirj^y 
dpyiMpawo’if eiipv- 
ora, pjrpnira, ^evtos, 
LK€Ti^a-io^, epAcetos, 
SpKtos, dyopaioff, 
^ovAatos, TrAovorto?, 
ovpio'Sf iiroif/LO^j 417, 
418, irra.Tqp, 4l9.) 
ttiAa6, Thrac., 325, 
430. 

tttyov, 339, 
twpos /xe'Aas, 314. 
tcovr;, twvvu/xt, 

336. 

f ^€10-6*01, 384. 

•^iXioif 414. 
fji9€09y 390. 
i^kavos, 251. 


■“ .1 ; ’ ' ' . ■ 
186, 197. ■ 

■qXiKTOipf 186. 

^p,op, lypepa, 312, 313. 
rip.(ovo9, 264,265,361, 
^vtoxos, 136, 

^pa <f>4p€iv, 130. 

^pi, 312. 

(Dor.), 109. 

^Tpiovy 329. 

17US, 130. * 

"'H^aiqToSi 161, 413. 
i^ws, 312, 313, 414. 
^oAapos, daXdpujy 341, 
345. 

t^dUts, 160. 
t^amro), 341. 

(^eto?, 373. 

^eAyci), ©cAytres, 165. 
t^eo7rpo7ro9, 256. 

^€05, 416. 

Oifiii, 128, 142, 243, 
351, 415. 
dippja. (El.),, 243. 
^eppaoTpa, 159. 
e^pd^wy 303, 304. 
$€po<Sf 304. 

^ecnrit^-v, 279. 

Bi^Pf dyjpexmy 128^ 249. 

BijcracrOcu, 135. 

6r}(ravp6^f 145. 
t^oAo?, 345, 
t®p^r#c€s, 39 9> 

Opwva^j 321. 

Ovydvqpy 372. 
l9uos, 144. 

108, 226, 342, 
344, 497. 

^vpeoy, 226, 230, 231. 
Odypyj^y 225, 226. 
ftaopat, 421. 

Zepcta, 316. 
tepeiov, 278. 
tepo9, Zepevs, 420, 

■tTjfit, 285, 291. 
ilrprrjpy 421. 
t^apoj, 308. 

ZKTtvos, 130, 262. 
Z/xaAtd,ZpaAi9,130,292~ 
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tiwos, 265 . 

130. 

toy, 120, 129. 

16^, 223, 225, 226. 

226, 421. 
iiiTps, 160, 346. 

Mnros, 248, 261, 361. | 

tinrciJs, t7nr€V(i>, 262. 
MTCITW, 120. 

‘/cTToy, 130. 
tCTTO?, 330. 
tr4a, 226, 231, 271. 
Ttvs, 130, 339. 
*I^6vo(f>dyoL, 118. 

353. 

fKayKavoff, 288, 
Ka8/i€ia, /caS/xia, 220. 
KttlTpcat, 230. 

KaXat,’ Mod.'G., 219 . 
KttXetv, 307. 

KoXia, 341, 343. 
fAcaXi^o?, Maced., 325. 
KaX-nris, koXth], 367. 
KaXv^y}f 342, 344. 
KnXvTTTOi, 344. 

KoXxo, 196. 

Kafiapo^, 258. 

KdjMfjXoSf 265. 

Ka/ttvos, 159, 160. 
Kavdiov, 266. 

KOVVa^LSi 294,- 
AcaTTta (Aroad.), 295. 
kSttos, 29 L* 

KaTrpo^^ 124, 128, 293. 

/fapa, 226. 

Kapdp.a, 339. 

Kapdpv€s, 339. 
txapSia, 134. 

KapKlVOL, 159. 

KOpKlvOS, 258. 
kdpoLvov, 326, 

/capTTos, 304 
KapraXo^f 331. 
f/cacrts, Kaarlyvrjfo^t 
Katnyvyjrr), 372. 
fKatro-tTepos,197, 216, 
216. 

Ka(rcrvo), Aca(r<rupa, jcar- 

Tvp.a, 331, 363. 
Kardytioi otKtat, 340. 


KaTTiys, Karra, Mod; G., 
268. 

KartavaKf}^ 328. 
t/(a;(pus, 293. 

^kiy^ipos, 293. 
Kcrravpot, 130, 412, 
413. 

KtVTOUii 413. 

KiXpLvs, 165. 

Kcpa?, 146. 

Kipp€pos, 412, 425. 
fxepSos, KcpSatVo), 
134. 

KepKL^j 330. ^ 

KCpKOS, kipKai, K€pKd<Si 
KipKlOaXC<Sf K€pKV09, 

- 137, 251. 

KCOTpOS, 225. 

K€V$(li, 343. ^ 

KT/SeCTT^S, KaStOTTOt, 

Kr/Sepoves, w^Smpa, 
jc^Sio-roy, 

377. 

K^Xov, 226. 

K^TTOS, 129, 291, 396. 
K^fros, 270. 

K7/pOS, 321. 

k^tos, 118, 129. 

K7}cfirjvi 321. 

kC^BtoVi 159. 
fwAAoupos, 252. 

KtvvaJSdpLf 220, 

KiptcQi 330. 

Kiircra, 137, 252. 

KiW, 344. 
t^XaSoj, 279. 
kXfrrro), 402. 
fKX^^pr;, 271. 

KXi7fs, 129, 346. 
kX^fxa, 279. 

KX»;popai/Tta, 279. 

kXrjpo^i, 279, '394. 
kXCvtOf 342. 

f^cXitTw;, KXwrtov, KXtcr- 
m9, 342. 
kXitvs, 255. 
f^Xoi^w, 331. 
kX(uv, 279 . 

Kiojpi;, 339. 

KviypiScs, 225, 230. 


Koapvra, Maced. Rom., 

224. 

Ko-yx*?* 1^^* 

fxoipavos, 396. 

KoW, 137, 251. 

KOVTO?, 228. 

koirro), 236. 
kopaif 252. 
fKopeVwpt, 293. 
KopvvBtov xoXkos, 196. 
Kdpvdo^, 165. 

KOpvvv]^ KOpvvrpn}Si 226. 

Kopv9, 225, 226. 
kopdvT), 252. 

KovXcos, 260. 
Kovpo-ovpt, Mod. G., 
219. 

Kpavcta, 227 . 

Kpavos, kpdvoVf 129, 
227, 275, 

kpdvo^f 226, 226. 

Kparqpf 183. 

Kpeas, 315. 

KpekiOf 330. 

Kp€|,^261. 

Kprywts, 336, 

Kpi, 292. 
tKpi/3avos, 292. 

Kpt^i 292, 322. 
tKpipvov, 292. 

-fKptoj, 295. 

KpOKlQi 330. 

KpOKOS, 121. 

Kpdpvov, 284. 

Kvapds, 295. 
ifdavo5, 121, 206. 

Ki^eco, 296. 

Ki;/cXo9, 339. 

KUKVOS, 130, 261. 
KvXXoTToStW, 161. 
Kvp/3os, 367. 

KVptVOK, 297. 

Kw«? {alytirjf kriBtr}, 
wdy)(aXKO^f ravptlrj, 
XaXK-qpr)'s)i 206, 

225, 226, 230, 

250, 

Kwdpio’o'oy, 199. 

Kvrr}, 144. 

KVTTpiOS 19®* 
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KVpioS) 376. 

Kvpos, 130, 

Kvpr(ys, 331. 

/cvros, 230. 

KViaVi 134, 247, 264, 
361. 

KUip.'Qj 399, 400. 
fXayopds, 255. 

Xatov, 283. 

Xaid$, 255, 

XoKTij'ioVf 225. 

Xa/xvpd?, 126. 

Xavo9, 332. 

Xd/3os, 252. 

Xeaiva, 249. 

XeijieiVf 129. 

A«j8ijvos, 129. 

Xctjpiov, Xeipidct?, 120, 
330. 

XtCiaVf Xc<i)v, 249, 260. 
XeTTCiv, 329, 
tX^<rxi7, 160, 344, 
X^XO«> 

XcVKOS, 119.^ 

XwKOS 
X^<i), 266, 

fXiapds, 266. 

X^os, 227. 

XCvovy 294, 333. 
Xtn,.XiTa, 294. 

Xts, 248. 
tXdyxJ?, 227. 

Xdyl, 2^8. 

XvKafla?, 309. 

Xv'/co 5 , lip, 118, 247. 
Auko?, Avxay, 165. 
XuTos, 330. 
tXawn?, 333. 

twayevs, fi€p,(iyp.ivr], 

320. 

/xS^a, 317. 

/xaia, 371. 

/xaXaxv, 120. 
f/xaXXds, 333. 
fjMp.p’i], 371. 
fidvSpa, 130, 347. 
/xavTw, 256, 421. 
/txdwcMr, 337, 
/xcyaXofwynyp, 375. 
jxiyapov, 344. 


/xeSt/xvos, \349. 
p.€Pv, /xe^>77, 321. 
psiXaOpovy 346. 

119, 346. 

/xcXSo), 128. 
p,lXi, 321. 

fj,€X(y}, 225, 227, 235, 

274. 

fp-eXivT^, 284,- 293. 

pteraAAov, 156. 

pJ}KiaVy 284. 
a^Xov, 129, 144, 

275. 

I {prjvb^ Icrrap^ivoVf 

^$LVOVTO^)i 

307, 414. 
uT^p, 371, 
p/qrporrdrdip', 375. 
fjj^TjTpvM, 371, 375. 
p'qrpoii, 373. 
utXos, 198. 

406, 412, 413, 

424. 

pva, 145, 175. ’ 

pvdopat, 386, 
poLxo^, 265. 
jttdXijSos, /xdXujffos, pdX- 
ujSSos, pjoXv^haxvq, 
uloXvBi, Mod. G., 
216, 216, 217, 219, 
popOV, pfbpov, 144, 
piraKapi, Mod. G. 
193. 

pvpovvloiy Mod. G., 
200 . 

pva^, 118. 

pLvia, 265. 

/xv^off, 118, 

ilfuXa?, 165. 
pAjXr), pvXXu), 1 26, 126, 
127, 131, 283, 
pvpiOL, 125. 
ipvpov, a-pvpov, 320, 
jtxOs, 248. 
t/XVTTO?, 265. 
t/xuxXd?, 265. 
va((ii, 277. 

vdopa^, vapBrji, 440. 
vaKos, 328, 
vdwa, viWCL, 371, 


fvads, v 7 j 6 ^, Horn,, 
v€( 09 , Att., vavos. 

AeoLi 277, 278. 
tvaOg, 278 , 363 . 
v€/xo 5 , 415 . 

VCKpOTTO/XTrds, 423 . 

jvtOTTTpai, 374. 

vcVoSe?, 374 . 
vepTcpos, 128 , 254 , 
V€<liO<S, 415 . 
vcOpov, 221*. 

via>, 129 , 330 , 331 . 
v^Ooi, vp$U, 330 , 

vrjpa, V^a-19, v^rpov, 
329 , 330 . 
v^fTcra, 252 , 269 . 
Nio^-q, 413 . 

VLcrcropai, 216 . 

VL<j>(l, VL<f>€l, 301 . 
vopitoptva rd, 424 . 
vdro 9 , vdno 9 , vorepds, 
254 . 

v6p<f>r}, 384 . 
vdf, 134 , 312 , 414 . 
vudff, 376 . 
wx^P^po^t 612. 

^€W 09 , ^€tm, 

350. 

fe'o), 227 . 

■ 227 . 

224, 226, 227, 
228, 229. 
fupoV, 130, 226, 

^cTTov, 226, 226, 
b^pv^ov (xpvtriov), 200 . 

dydcrrwp, 372 . 
foyxvi;, 226 , 276 . 
dyK 09 , 236 . 

227. 

bObvai, 336 . 
olKirtia, 396 . 
oTko 9 , 140 , 396 , 400 . 
oTm, 323 , 324 . 
oXvq, 324 . 

5 * 19 , 248 , 260 , 332 , 361 . 
tdt<rrd 9 , 225 , 226 . 
oitoyds, 123 , 252 , 256 . 
bXvpa, 282 , 292 . 
o/xoyao'Twp, 372 , 
bpoKairoi, 396 . 
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6/xo<rwru6t, 396. 

6/Atx^(o, 266, 

toj'o?, 144, 264, 266, 
361. 

o^lvT}, 283. 

6^7), 274. 
oTrarpos, 226, 

ottX'^, 231. 

OTTwpa, oirdiprji 138, 
302, 304. 

opcixctAKOs, 196, 197. 
to/3GU9, 264. 

*'OpOpo<Sf 412, 
opvt<i, 138, 252. 
opwpi, 244. 
fo/so^os', 294, 295. 
0p05, 319. 
opo5, 197, 266. 
topo<^os, 0/30^^, 344; 

130, 252, 366. 
6 p(f>av6sj 125, 290. 
oo-Teov, 223. 
oorpeov, 258. 

Ovpavo^, ovpavos, 130, 
412, 417. 
toipco), 265. 
fovpGTJs, 264, 265. 

o^vis, 288. 

6 x 09 , ojx>7/*a, 339. 

fTratTraXi;, ‘jra<r7rdXi7, 

129, 293. 
waiy, 105, 373, 

TToXai,, 170 . 
fTrdXpr), 226. 
TraXXaKts, 146. 

t^rao?, TnjoSj -TrawTai, 

400. 

TraTiTroy, 376. 
^Trapa^iqj Thrao., 
321. 

7 rdpp.r), 230. 
variofxaif 317. 
iratiyp, 143, 163, 353, 
371, 396. 
irdrpa, 396, 398. 
irarp^oi OtoC^ 424. 
TrdTpwy, 373. 
IlacrapydSai, 399. 
Trdtrxw, 344. 

II«pTyi/77, 195. 


TreicTfia, 136. 

TTcXcia, 253. 

226, 228. 
fircUa, 260. 
tir€Ap,a, 226, 

TreXos, 263. 
fTTcX-n?, 226. 

TTcXo), 349. 
ire/x^piySwi/, 130. 
Trfv^epos, 130, 135, 
377, 378. 

TrejrXos, 328, 33o, 336. 
Trepdo), 362. 

irepi^oXi^wcrat 

(Rhod.), 217. 
rripvrjfLi, 362. 
IIepo-c<j!>aGro-a, 263. 
TTGpvcrt, 306. 

Tretrcrw, 141, 315. 
vevKrjt 274. 

225. 

331. 

7ri6r)KOSi 270. 

TrtOo'i, 367. 

TTtXos, 328. 
mwpdo-KWy 352. 

7rt(ros, irto-(rov, 295. 
morcra, 274. 
fTTiTvpa, 317. 

274, 

TrXdOavoyy 317. 

7rXcK€tv, 329, 335. 
TrXcd), eTrXctJtra, 428. 
t7rX?v0ov, 217, 343. 
rroLVT^, 130, 133, 402. 
TTOlptiyV, 137. 

7r6\iiy 130,. 140, 400, 
403, 440. 

ttoXtos, 129, 293, 317. 
TToXvpprjVj 327. 

TTOpKO^y 261. 

TTOpVTj, rropyiKOSi 146. 
irdpoj, 353. 

TrdpTw, 260. 

roo-ts, 373, 386. 
TToma, 129, 140, 386. 
fl-ov?, 134, 141, 374. 
TTpairiSes, 134. 

TTpacriyjy 283. 

■n-pdcrov, 296. 


I 7rpiJ(ro-o), 362, 

Trpta/Aat, 132, 348. 
fTTpivoff, 272 . 
TTpoyd/xta, ‘irporik^La 

385. 

TTpoSo/X-OS, 344. 
TrpoOvpaty 344. 
TTpoLKiov, Mod, G., 382. 
Trpoo-iXrivot, 426. 
irpocnjKOvr^Sy 380. 
Trpouptvoy, 276. 
TTpd^pacrtra, 253. 
‘TrreXcyj, 227. 

TTricraco, 282, 295, 317. 
TTuavos, 296. 

Trvpdypyjy 159. 

Ttvpvovy 292. 

7rypo9, 284, 291. 
ttwAco), 7 r(t}\ 4 op.aif 349. 
TTwXoy, 263. 
t‘Pa, 438. 

tpd/?Sos, paBSoaavrCa, 
279. 


pcLLcrrqpy 159. 

129. 

pamsiy 226. 

tpdiTTw, 130, 331. 
pdirus, 296. 
pa<f>avtii 296, 
pc^w, 130. 
ptyos, 129. 
ptvd?, 225. 
pis, pivoKipoiij 146. 
poBoVi poBrj, -poSdeis, 
poSoSdKTuXos, 120, 
144, 330. 
po-qy 438. 

poTToXov, 226. 
pWTTGS, 226. 

crdyapiSy Soyth,, 224. 
O-aACKECU, 170. 
crdKosy 2*25, 226, 230. 
o’dvSaXov, 330. 

(reXas, crcXiyj/Ty, 

ffiy/cds, 306. 

(TtSrypeos, 194. 

(TiB-qpeusy 168, 205, 
irtBrjpoSy criSapos, 158, 
190,194, 195,205- 
208, 212, 237. 
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Z^iSapot)?, 

BdpioSi ^tBapvvrtoif 
206. 

foTiorus, o-ttrupa, 328. 
crtrraKos, 270. 

(rKat6<i, 129, 255, 256. 
o-/caXX(o, 343. 

(TKoXfitii Thrao., 237. 
'crKapKTjy Thrac., 184. 
fcTKAXo), 343. 

CTKCiny, 328. 

(TKOpoSoVf 296. 

CTKWO^f 328. 
ajAtkr}, irpitXos, 198. 
arpkiXaif 274. 

(ToXos (duTo^otoi/os)) 
206, 

inrdOr]^ 229, 331. 
o-TrevSot), 129. 

(TTnvSi^pa, 288. 

OTT^Xata, 341. 
oTTupd? (Syrac.), 291, 
t crra^dXT^, 217. 
orrryos, 342. 
oTtppds, 260. 

<mljpL(0Vf 129, 330. 
STpv/xwi', 438. 
(rT<op.vXo9, 126. 
cruvotKt{rp,ds, 403. 
(TupL^okov, 351. 
arvpfiOy Mod. G., 183. 
<n)s, 328, 361. 
fcru^eids, 347. • 

o'^diTu), (r<f>d^(Of 330. 
(rff>€vB6vij, 229. 
triptvpa, 159, 205. 
fTaCvapovj 160, 205. 
rdkavrov, 135, 183. 
'froTnj^j 330. 
Tdprapos, 424. 
trd^os, Td«^po9, 341. 
Tavpo^f 260, 413; 
Taojs, 270. 
riyo^j 342. 

Tct^os, rot;i[(05r, 3 42, 3 4 4. 
TCKTwv, 130, 136, 415, 
reXcrov, 130* 293. 
TcX^tves, 165. 

T€u.evos, reuvo), 130, 
277. 


revBfD^VTjy TcvSpiySwv, 

321. 

ripepivov, 343. 
rippMVy 130. 

T€p«/^t9, Tcpirop-ai, 136. 
rerpa^, rerpi^, rerpdiavy 

251. 

TCTTO, 371. 

374. 

TiyKeSwj/, 421, 

T^KO), 217. 
nyrdo), 402. 
ridrjpLi, 128, 142. 
rtOi^vr}, 136, 328. 
TtVw,nVo/xai, 130, 341, 
40^. 

291, 

TkrjvaL, rkyjTo^y 136, 
332. 

TOK^€5, 371. 
r6iov, 222, 225, 226, 

, 229, 233. 

TpdtTTc^a, 400. 
rpiiro), 332. 
rpiyprp:, 353. 

TpiruiVf TptTOy€V€ia, 

■ 130. 

Tpi^cttKes, 400. 

Tpvywp’, 253. 
Tpu^dXeia, 224. 
rpoj'yXai, 342. 
rvpawos, 404. 
frupw, 319. 

Tvppts, 145. 
vdiva, 146. 

XKXKlvOoSy 121. 

fvypos, 254. 
rSpopyupos, 220. 

{ISpoSf 247. 
vScop, 440. 
vid?, iitij, 324. 
vitovds, 375. 

^X»/, 129, 

wts, ^ms, wvi;, 288. 

wep^oi/, 344. 
i Cs, 146, 248, 261. 

v(rp.Cvrj, 226. 

vo-(rd9, 229. 

Ws, 372. 


4'53 

vipamiij v(fiaa’VSy v(f>av- 
v^acrta, v<jyqy 

141, 330, 336. 
^aicrros, 162. 

^jfeaKos, 295. 

<l>dkapa, 183, 

0avd9, 119. 

{tjidpaiy 336, 

^dpo9, 336. 

<f>appaK€L'Sy 165. 
<f>ilppaKOVf 421. 
tfidoyavovy 225, 227. 
t^dcro-a, ^drra, 264. 
<)!>eXXds, 274. 

^epctv, ^€p€a$aiy 110, 

139, 26i 
^epa-etfiovqy 145, 

<^?wds, <f>y)yovaLO^ 

{Z€6^)y 272, 279. 
<f}Lka^y 274. 

^Ckoif 350. 

<^iXdpa, 273. 

4Xeyu<9, 130, 

(jykwpif ^kovpiy Mod. 

a, 177. 

Kf>6vo<5y 253. 
f^o9a, 248. 

<f>ptv€<iy 134. 

(f>pi^T7]py 139, 37!^, 
397, 398. 

<f>p’qTp7}y <f>parp(a, 397- 

399. 

<f>pvy(Oy 317. 

^vkovy ff>vk7jy 398, 403; 
<f>v(ray 159, 205. 

<l>v<o, 407. 

tfyvyo), 124, 128, 317. 
f<^(oX€ot, 341. 

<f><op, 129. 
tp^dXts, 326. 
j(dXK€os,xdXK«os, x<*^‘ 
K^Lo^,XakKi^py}<iy 194. 

XoA/ccdy, 194, 205, 
■^akK€VMy 194. 
XaXKcdv, 194. 
XaXK^tos BofJLO^, x®^‘ 

KqCov, 160, 205. 
XaX/cds, 130, 156,|168, 
164, 194-198, 206, 

I 210, 212. 
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XaXKoXtjSavo^y 198. 
xdXKo>fjbaf Mod. G., 
196, 199. 

voAvi/r, ’ voXvjSSiKog, 
206. 

JCdXv^t^y .ZoXv^ot (at- 
SiypOTCKTOVCy), 206. 

XaXxi?, 196. 

Xarkoman (Cypr.), 
196. 

Xiea-Qai Kal e»/ayti^«v, 

424. 

X<t/xd)v, 301. 

X«p, 290, ^ 

X«Xvs, xeXtavTj, 441. 

X^p/J-o-Siov, 226. 


331. 

v^o>, 130, 142, 159, 
416. 

Xvvy 134, 220, 252, 
361. 

xm 128. 

X7pos, 

(Cret.), 290. 

XtXiot, 130, 349. 
Xt/iapos, xt/t*aipa> 301. 
Xtrwy, 336. 

Xiwv, 134, 301, 
xXaivoy 335, 336. 
xXa/xTJs, 335. 
xA. 01 ;, 120. 


xXowos, 176. 
xAa)po'9, 119, 176. 
Xoavoi) 169. 

XoXo9f 134. 

X0pT09, 291. 
XpvtroSf 17'4, 183, 

Xpws, xp^P-o.) 120, 
X^Tos &pyvpoi, 220. 

if^dp, 129, 252. 

fij/LrTaKo^f 270. 

iOflo/SoLVO^i 236. 
<0/409, 316. 
u)V09, (oi'co/tat, 348. 
<oov, 123. 

&pa, 138, 302. 


mmx. 
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(aXb(£v-i), 168. 
ar, 144, 177, 183. 
arf, 247. 

asper (atrjrpe-a), 181. 
at, 371. 
ah, 273, 
yeng, vew, 324. 
vi^t, 305. 

vichcf, viehcre, 376. 
vise, 400. 

baki'r, bdktir, 193, 
198. 

bar, 284. 
ba^e, 284, 296. 
bir,‘’bir|, 372. 
bruiize,“200. 

169. 

dimfn, 301 
drii, 272. 

Sender, 376. 


5. ALBAJJ^IAN.* 

St, 248, 260. 
el'-p-bi, 292. 
ergjiint, argjint, arg- 
jan, crgVnt 
j^i), 183. 

«m^, erne, 371. 
gjalp, 319. 

€-| a),zire, 1 98 
ind, end, 330. 
kaldj, 218. 

kanep, Oeg,, kerp, 
Tmc., 293; 
(Kofidrcr-i), 158. 
kordh (KopSe-a), 224. 
korsum, 219. 
(/cj^irpe-a), 198, 199. 
mcma, 3 y 1. 
iniel, 283. 
mis, 315. 
moi, 306. 


mot, 306. 
motr§, 371. 
mur (fiovp-)y 145. 
nate, 311. 
ngn^, 371. 
nuse, 376, 376. 
sermaje ’(<repp«-a, ertp- 
p,a~ja), 183. 
siviet, 305, 
tatc, 371. 
ti4r, 332. ^ 

tut§, tuns jTow<r-i), 
198. 

tselik, 211. 
ul’k, 248, 

(<f>X.]opL-OVj TWc.j^Xjo- 
ptv-vt, Gep,), 177. 
fb^kur, 4kur {jjKovp- 

i) 211 . 

hudgrg, 296. 


6. ITALIAN. 
(Latin not 'distinguished,) 


tAbella, 276. 
abellana, 276. 
abies, 129, 274. 
aooipiter, 257. 
acer, 128, 274. 
acies, 211. 
aclys, 225. 
acus, 118. 
aoua, 283, 
adgnati, 398; 
ador, 128, 293. 
aeneus, aenus, 188, 
199, 200. 

aoramen, aerameii- 
tum, 200 ; 
aerarius, 168. 
aereus, 199, 200. 


laes, 132, 163, 188, 
I 191,196,199,212. 
„ Brundisium, 200. 

Cyprium, 199. 

„ rude, 153. 

„ si^atum, 163. 
faesoulus, 272, 
aestos, 304. 
affinis, 381, 400. 
ager, 283. 
agmen, 415. 
agha, 283. 
agnus, 260. 
ahenus, aheneus, ah- 
esnes,. Umhr^y 188, 
200 . 

albus, 120, 129. 


alcMo, 129. 
aloes, 248. 
alnus, 276. 
aiata, 328. 
amita, 371, 374. 
amitini, * amitinae, 
372. 

anas, 252. 
ancilia, 230. 
anguilla, 11.8, 25^. 
anguis, 118, 268. 
annus, 128, 303, 311. 
anndna, 303, 311. 
anser, 134, 252. 
antae, 342. 
anus, 374. 
aper, 248. 


* Transliteration according to G. Meyer ; G. v. Hahn’a (Alhanesisclie Studien) 
in brackets, 

. . 2 G 
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apis, 321. 

Aprilis, 310. 
aqua, 128, 440, 

^ra, 347. 
jirare, 126, 283. 
aratrum, 283. 
arbor, 272. 
tarcus, 126,128, 226, 
229, 233. 
ardea, 129. 
arduus, 183. 
argentum, aragetud, 
(9«c.,125, 145, 181, 
183. 

„ vivum, 220. 
argutus, 182. 
arma, 231. 
dsa, Umhr.f 347, 
ascia, 234. 
asinus, 144, 265. 
filter, 346. 
atrium, 346. 
atta, 371. 
attilus, 118. 
aunolialcum, oriobal- 
cum, 197. 
auris, 178. 

aurOra, 177, 309, 414. ; 
auriigo, 176. 
aurum, ausum, 

176, 177, 178, 183, 
197. 

fautumnus, 304. 
av6na, 293. 
avis, 123. 

avunculus, 373, 374, 
379, 395 ; 
axis, 134, 339. 
barba, 123. 
berva, Umhr.y 228. 
betula, 271. 
bibo, 314. 

Mmus, 301. 
b6s, 248, 260, 288. 
bilbo, 251. 

bulbus, Bulbus, bul- 
bosus, bulbaceus, 
295. 

bilra, 288, 296. 
oadmea, cadmia, 220. 


caecus, 128. 
caepe, Caepionum 
gens, 296. 
calare, 308. 
caloatiira, 323. 
calendae, 308. 
calix, 323. 
calpar, 367. 
calx, 343. 
cam^lus, 266. 
caminus, 160. 
campestro, 336. 
cancer, 258. 
canis, 135, ‘247, 264. 
cannabi.s, 294. 
cano, 252. 

caper, 124, 128, 248. 
capio, 262. 
oarbasus, 143. 
caro, 316. 
carpere, 304. 
carpisculum, 337. 
carriis, carr&go, 263, 
339 

caseus* 125, 319. 
cassis, 225, 230. 
fcateja, 234, 236. 
oattua, oatta, 267. 
catulus, 267. 
caudex, 278. 
fcaupo, 144, 349. 
calipulus, 278. 
Caurus, 363. 

Q^lare, 342, 344. 
cella, 342, 344. 
oellere, 168. 
c6pa, caepe, 296. 
c6phus, 270. 
c6ra, 321, 
cerasus, 276. 
cerdo, 168, 159. 
Ceres, 293. 
fcerea, cervesia, cer- 
visia, S[isp.f 322. 
cervus, 248. 
cetra, 230. 
fcicer, 296. 

Cicero, 296. 
cicdnia, 251. 
oinctus, 336. 


cinnabari, 218. 
cirrus, 293. 
oivis, 128, 350, 396. 
civitas, 396. 
clevis, 129, 346. 
clivus, 346. 
clepere, 402. 
clupeus, clipeus, 225, 
230. 

coctile, 315, 343. 
coctor, 136. 
coemptio, 381. 
cohors, 291. 
color, 120. 
columba, 269. 
fcolus, 332. 
oombrStum, 441. 
confarreatio, 381, 
384. 

consobrini, 372. 
contus, 228. 
coquo, 128, 136, 141. 

316, 343. 
cor, 134. 
corium, 232. 
comix, 252. 
conius, 129, 275. 
cornu, 128. 
corulus, corylua, 128, 
274. 

corvuB, 252. 
orS,t6ra, 183. 
cr4t68, 331, 342, 346. 
crMo, 142, 416. 
cribrum, 128. 
cruentus, 183. 
cruor, 315. 
oucAlus, 137, 251. 
oudere, 158, 169. 

I ciileus, 260. 
culmen, 344. 
culmus, 344. 
cuminum, 298. 
ouniculus, 268. 
cunnuB, 303. 
ciipa, 144. 

cuprum, cupreum, cy- 
prinum, 199. 
fciria, 396. 
curis, 229. 
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cum^o, Umhr.y 262. 
cutTus, 339. 
cuspis, 211. 
Danuvius, 429. 
d^diiotio domum, 
385. 

dfilibdtiiB, 129. 
depsere, 1 29,j328, 402. 
derbid^us, 421. 
deus, 250, 415, 419. 
dei parentum, 424. 
dextravum coniunc- 
tio, 384. 

dexter, 255, 256. 
Diana, 129. 
dies, 312. 

domns, 149, 341, 396. 
dds, 382, 383, 
ddcere uxorem, 383. 
diipursus, XJmhr., 314. 
ebur, 20d 
electrum, 185. 
elephantus, 266. 
emo, 349. 

ensis, 228, 229, 239. 
^nubere, 392. 
equuB, 133, 248, 262. 
eques, equitare, equo 
vehi, 262. 
erro, 128. 
fervum, 295. 
essedarii, 262. 
exuo, 336. 
faamat, Osc., 396. 
faba, 427, 284, 295. 
Fabiorum gens, 295. 
faber, forte fdber, 
Pic., 168. 
FabriciuB, 158. 
faeles, 26k 
%us, 138, 272, 
tfala, 326, '345. 
fFalisoi, Falerii, Fa- 
lemus ager, 325. 
ffallo, 341. 
famelia, famedia, 

C%&r., famelo, 

Onc.f 395. 

famul, fame], Osc., 
395. 


f^r, Umbr.^ Osc., far- 
er, farsio, fasio, 
Umhr., 127, 284, 
291, 292, 322. 
farreus pdnis, 384, 385. 
f^s, 142, 351. 
fastigium, 228, 
Februarius, 310. 
fenestra, 346. 
fero, no, 139. 
ferrarius faber, 207. 
ferrum, 128, 207. 
ferns, 128, 250. 
fiber, 248. 
ficus, 276. 

367. 

figulus, 344, 367. 
filiuB, filia, 372. 
fingere, 344, 367. 
fimus, 341. 
flagrare, 416. 
ffllmen, 416, 420. 
Mvus, 119. 

Fldralis, 310. 
fids, 128. 
fiuentum, 183. 
fifimen, 416. 
focus, 317. 
ffollis, 159. 
forceps, 169. 
fores, 108, 342. 
formua, 304. 
fornus, 159. 
fomax, 159. 
forum, 342. 
fostis, 850. 

Mgum, 129. 
fratnea, 235, 

Mter, 139, 372, 373. 
fraxinus, 271. 
frlgo, 206, 317. 
frigus, 129. 
fulvus, 119. 
funda, 142, 229. 
fundere, 169, 416. 
filr, 129. 
furvus, 119. 
tgalea, galear, gale- 
num, galenus, 226, 
230. 


gelu, 128. 
gena, 108. 

.gener, 376. 
gens, 393, 397, 398, 
401. 

gentilis, 398, 400. 
genu, 108. 
genus, 376, 400. 
gdsumj gaesum, 236. 
gigno, 376. 
gladiiiB, 226, 229. 
glans, 123, 136, 272, 
317. 

glds, 377. 
grdnum, 284. 
grex, 263. 
grds, 123, 253. 
habeo, 128. 
haedus, 128, 288. 
fhasta, liastatus, ho- 
statu, hostatir, 
1 . Umbr., 128, 226, 
228 

helvus’ 119,128,176. 
hdres, b^redium, hir, 
290. 

hdrinaceus, 129, 
hiems, 134, 301. 
hinnus, 26k 
hordeum, 123, 128, 
284, 292. 

hortus Lat., hiirttim, 
Osc., 291. 
hospes, 350, 
hostis, 142, 350. 
hydrargyruB, 220. 
ianitrioes, 377. 
Jllnuarius, 310. 
J^nus, 129. 
idua, 308, 
ignis, 414, 

-incus, 159. 
induo, 231, 336. 
intercalarius, 310. 
iiigum, 339. 

Jfinius, 310. 

Jiipiter, Juppiter, 
Jovis, 142, 414, 
418, 419. 
ids, 351. 
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316, 319. 

kataphractes,- 231. 

Uc, 124, 129. 
laciis, 128, 353. 
lacrima, 272. 
laena, 336. 
laevus, 266, 266. 

Mna, 332. 
lancea^ 226, 236. 
flangueo, 266. 
l&res, 424. 
lark, 272, 
legere, 279. 

15ni&, 256. 

lens, lentis, Lontulus, 
296 

leo, 249, 260. 

16vir, 375, 379, 388. 
lex, 128. , 

libare, 129. 

Itber, 129. 

Liber, 129. 
libum, 317. 
lioium, 329. 
lilium, 120. 
lignum, 278. 
linter, 236, 274, 

278 '. ; 

linteum, 294, 
linum, 294. 
lira, 283. 
loebertas, 129. 
flonguB, 227. 

16ra, lora, 323. 
lOrica, 225, 230, 231. 
16rum, 129, 23,0. 
lucere, 306, 312. ‘ 
lAcius, 118. 
liimen, 416. 

16na, 366. 
lupus, 110, 247. 
lupus, 118. 

Maesius, 310. 

Maius, 310. 
malleus, 169. 
maius, 128, 353. 
malum, 129, 144, 

275. 

malva, 120. 
mamma, 371, 


INDEX. 

mancipiurn, manu ca- 
pere, 291, 384. 
fmango, 349. 
m^nes, 423, 424. 
manu8,.in manum ve- 
nire, 128, 393. 
mare, 353. 

M^rs, Mdmers, MS.V- 
ors, 412. 

Mars Thingsus, 418. 
martulus, 234. 
massa, 200. 
mataris, 235. 
m&ter, 108, 371. 
m&tertera, 371, 374. 
medeor,medicu8, 420. 
mol, 321. 
membnim, 316. 

M6ne, M6na, 306, 
416. 

mensis, 306. 
merefcrix, 146. 
fmerula, 128, 262. 
m6tior, 349, 
metallum, 156, 166. 
migrare, 352. 
fmilium, 284, 291, 
293. 

mille, 349. 
mina, 175. 
mingere, 265. 
modius, 349. 
mola, 126. 
mola salsa, 318. 

• molere, 125, 283, 
293. 

monile, 337. 
mortarium, 343. 
mOrum, mOrus, 144, 
276. 

m6gil, 118. 
mulgeo, 319. 
miilus, 265. 
milnus, 348. 
m^irus, 145, 343. 
mils, 248. 
m68% 144. 
tmust61a, 268, 402, 
mustum, 323. 
mtltare, 348. 


nassa, 354. 
tnavis, 278, 353. 
nebula, 414. 
neo, ndmen, u6tu8, 
129, 331. 
nemus, 414. 
nepOs, 374, 376. 
Neptdnus, 412. 
Nerthus terra mater, 
419. 

nertro, nertru, ner- 
truku, Umhr., 128, 
254, 256; 
ninguere, 301. 
nix, 301. 

nosoo, n6tor, 136. 
nox, 134, 311, 414. 
n^bo, nupta, 384. 
nMus, 327. 
nurus, 375. 
obrussa, 200. 
ocoa, oooare, 283. 
ooreae, 226, 231. 
occillere, 120. 
oleum, 322. 
olla, 260. 
orbus, 126, 290. 
orior, 243. 
os, 223. 

ose, V'mbr,f 309. 
ostrea, 268. 
ovie, 248, 260, 293, 
332. . 

6vura, 123. 
f pabulum, 317. 
palea, 293. 
tjiallium, 328. 
palma, 208. 
panioum, 293. 
panis, 293. 
fpannus, 331, 332. 
pantex, 232. 
parentes, 371. 
tpariotda, parrioida, 
400, 401. 
parma, 230. 
parra parfa, Unih\, 
262. 

parus, 129, 252. 
pasoi, 293. 
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pater, 108, 371. 
pater familias, 396. 
patrioii, 398. 
patruelea frS.tres, 80- 
rores, 372, 
patruus, 373, 395. 
pdvo, 270. 
pecua, 153, 266. 
peounia, peoulium, 
153. 

pSlex, pellex, 146, 
208. 

pellis, 226, 260, 328. 
perperam, 401. 
Peraeponas, Pelig.^ 
145. 

persicum malum, 
276. 

petuypuraus, Umbr., 
314. 

pds, 134. 
phalerae, 183. 
phas^lus, 144. 
pious, 128, 253. 
pilariua, 343. 
pilleus, 328. 
pllum, 143, 225, 228, 
233. 

pinso, pistor, 228, 
282, 295, 317. 
pir, Umbr,f 414. 
pirus, 276. 
pisois, 117, 128, 354. 
pisum, Piso, 295, 
pix, 27*4. 
plauatrum, 339, 
plecto, 329. 
tplumbum, 216, 217, 
218. 

plumbum, album, ni- 
grum, 216. 
p6oulum, 322, 
t pollen, polenta, 293. 
pondus, 143. 
pons, ponttrara, Osc,, 
353. 

■pbntifex, 421. 
pbpulus, 274, 

■{■poroa, 128, 383, 

289. 


porous, porka, Umbr,, 
261, 289. 
porrum, 296. 
portua, 353. 
portions, 353, 
posseasio, 290. 
postis, 343. 
potestas, 386, 393. 
Praenestinae sortea, 
279. 

■ pressa, 323. 
procus, 384. 
Prosepnais, 145. 
prunus, 276. 
psittacus, 270. 
puklo, Osc., 372. 
puls, 129, 293, 317. 
purus, 142. 
tquerous, quemus, 
272. 

quinqiie, 110. 
tquiris, 396. 
radius, 407. 
raja, 118. 
r&pa, 296. 

ratio, ratus, ratum, 
243, 244, 246. 
ratis, 353. 

raudus, rudus, 189, 
190, 191, 200, 209, 
212 . 

r&vua, 119. 
r6da, 263. 
r6mus, 353. 
frendnes, 243, 327. 
reor, 243. 
rex, 403. 
rigor, 129. 
ritua, 243. 
rdbur, 272. 
rdrarii, 229. 
rosa, 120, 144. 
rota, 339. 
ruber, 119, 
rusous, 441. 
sabaja, Jllyr,, 321. 
saoer, sancio, saoerdos, 
420. 

fsigire, 384, 
sagitta, 225,229,233. 
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tsagum, 334, 335, 
336. 

sdl, sallero, 293, 318, 

bz8. 

salix, 128, 274. 
salum, 353. 
s^po, 320. 
sarpere, 283. 
saxum, 237. 
soaevus, 129, 255, 
266. 

scandula, 343. 
scortum, 146. 
sodtum,- 225, 229, 
230, 231, 328. 
s6bum, 320. 
secale, 293. 
secare, 224, 288. 
secdris, 224. 
seges, 291. 
senex, 256. 
sepelio, 412. 
sero, admen, sator, 
283, 291, 386. 
serere, 27^. 
serpens, 268. 
fserr^oum, 263. 

' serum, 319. 

Sethlans, Strusc,, 
162. 

stdus, 206. 

sileo, sileutus, 128, 
183 

silva, 129. 
sim, sif, Umbr,, 261. 
simila, simildgo, 129, 
292. 

sinister, 255, 256. 
socer, 376. 
socriis, 376. 
s6l, 414. 
fsons, 128. 
sordes, 119, 
soror, 177, 209, 372, 
373. 

sortes, 279. 
fsparus, 235 
spatha, 229. 
spondeo, 129. 
sponsio, 384. 
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squMus, 118, 128. 
fstagnum, stannum, 
stagneus, stagna- 
tus, 216, 217. 
stamen, 129, 331. 
Stella, 414. 
sterilis, 260. 
stumus, 127,262, 262. 
sublig&culum, 336. 
Bubt^men, 330. 

Bui, 398, 

sulcus, 127, 289. 
suo, 141, 331, 363. 
BUS, 248, 261. 
suscipere, 390. 
taoeo, 132, 
talentum, 183 
tata, 371. 

taurus, ravpofi, Osc., 
toru, turuf, Umbr.j 
260. 

taxus, 222, 226, 274. 
tectum, 342. 
tego, 336, 342, 
tegula, 343. 
t61um, 231. 

„» pi;aeu8tum, 
235. 

t61a, 330. 
t^mo, 339. 
templum, 128. 
tei'o, 292. 
termo, 128. 
tessera hospitalis, 
351. 

testa, 367. 
tetrao, 251. 
texOj textor, textura, 
textrina, ^ textri- 
num, 330, 341, 

342. 

thesaurus, tbesavrorn, 
thesavreijOsc., 145. 
thdrax, 231. 


tiurri, Ose.y 146. 
toga, 336. 

toUo, tiili, 136, 390. 
toUere surculos, 279. 
tonare, 414. 
tongere, 128. 
toroulum, 323. 
torqueo, 332. 
touta, tutu, U^nhr.f 
to\i;b, Osc.j 127, 
140, 403. 

tribus, trifn, Umljr.^ 
127, 140, 400. 
trimus, 301. 
trir6mis, 353. 
triticum, 292. 
tunica, 208. 
turd^la, 262. 
turris, 145, 343. 
tiis, 144. 
tympanum, 339. 
ulcus, 129. 
ulmus, 127, 274. 
ulucu8(aluous ?), 137. 
ulula, 261. 
unguentum, 125, 183, 
319. 

upupa, 129, 261. 
dro, 176. 
ursus, 247. 

XJsil, JEirur.i 309. 
uiis, Pelig.i 309. 
f uxor, 377. 
vaoca, 124, 260. 
Valentianus I., 164. 
vfi.s, 367.^ 
v^tes, 127. 

Yelohaiiu, Etr.^ 162. 
vellus, 333. 
tv61um, 330, 
fv^nari, 249. 
venerari, 263. 
venire, v^numdare, 
348. 


tventer, 386. 
ventus, 412, 415. 
v6r, 301, 304. 
verbena, 279. 
ver6ri, 266. 
verres, 260. 
verticillus, 332. 
verto, 3(i4. 
Vortumnus, 304- 
veru, vericulum, 225, 
228. 

v6rus, 127. 
vesper, 313. 

Vesta, 127, 129, 162, 
347. 

vestio, vestis, 327. 
vetus, 144, 306. 
vtcus, 128, 140, 

400. 

vidua, 391. 
vimen, 324. 
vinoo, 129. 
vindemiare, 323. 
Vinicius, Viinikiis, 
Osc.j 324. 

vinum, vinu, Fb^sc., 
TJmhr^y 466-469, 
323-325. 
viola, 120, 129. 
vir, 376. 
virus, 226. 
viscum, 129. 

Vistula, 429. 
vltex, 272, 324. 
vltis, 324. 
vitus, .129, 339, 
vitrum, 120. 

Voloae, 267, 429. 
Voloanus, Vuloanus, 
162. 

vdmer, v6mis, 288. 
vomo, 421. 
vulp^s, 247, 
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7. LOW LATIN AND THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
{Low Latin, not dutinguuhed.) 


acoiajo, /#,, 211. 
aociale, 211. 
acero, Span.^ 211. 
aceiro, O. Port., 211. 
aoiare, aciarium, 211. 
aoier, P., 211. 
airain, F., 199. 
alame, Wal., 199. 
alambre, Span., 199. 
ama, Span,, Port., 
371. 

aram, Pr., 199. 
arame, Wal., 199. 
arambre, Span,,. 199. 
araes, arnese, Span., 
It., 232. 
asouB, 278. 
azzale, Fen., 211. 
bibere, 322. 
bicarium, 323. 
bronoe, Span., 199. 
bronze, F., It, 199. 
bronzium, bronzina, 
bronzinum vas, 
199. 

bruno, brunitius, bru- 
niooie, brunizzo, 
199. 

broigne, brunie, 232, 
bronba, Pr., 232. 
brugna, 232. 
bulga, 260. 
calamina, Span., 
Port, 220. 
calamine, F., 220. 
canape, It, 294. 
oannella, 217. 
capus, 251. 
oattus, catta, 267, 
268. 

charrue, F., 289. 
chat, F., 268. 
chotiue, F., 279. 
cocha, 279. 


ooirassa, Pr,, 232. 
ooq, F., 269. 
oorsadLjSpan., corazza, 
It, 232. 

ouirasse, F., 232. 
ouivre, F., 199. 
diable boiteux, 165. 
dota, It, 383. 
drap, F., 333. 

4p6e, F, 229. 
^pervier, F., 257, 
espada, Span,, 229. 
espeautre, 0. F., 218. 
estafio, Span., 217. 
4tain, F., 217. 
faloo, falcone, It, 
faucon, F., 257. 
flfeohe, 233. 
florinus, -fiorinus, 
-177. 

franoisoa, 234. 
frecoia, It, 233. 
frecha, fleoha, Sp., 
233. 

fuBta, It, 278. 
fustis, 278. 

Galand, F., 163. 
gatto, It, 268. 
gerifalte, Sp., ger- 
faloo, It, girfalo, 
Pr., gerfaut, F, 
267. 

Gitonos, Sp., 169. 
grana, 217. 
haruas, 0. F., har- 
noiB, F., 232. 
haubert, F;, 232. 
if, F, 274. 
tvus, 274. 

koaitoriti, Wat, 216. 
lagellum, 336. 
laiton, F., 289. 
laton, Sp., 289. 
latta, Jt, 206. 


laupia, 342. 
legno, It, 279. 
loggia, It, lobia, 
Lomh., 342. 
logoro, It, leurre, 
Py 257. 

maitresse, F., 146. . 
martes, 268. 
in6tal, F„ 165. 
mina, It, mine, F,, 
208. 

mundium, 127, 362, 
393. 

obryzum, 200. 
ottone, It, 200. 
otz§l, Wat, 211. 
panda, P., panza, Sp., 
232. 

panciera. It, pancera^ 
Sp., panchire, 0. 
Fr., 232. 
paraverSdus, 143. 
peautre, 0. F., '218. 
peltre, Sp., Port, pel- 
tro. It, 218, 
plata, Sp., 200. 
pialla, It, 234. 
plovum, ploum, 289. 
plug, Wat, pi6, 
Lomh., plof, Tir. 
289. 

rame, It, 200. 
saya, Pr., saja, It, 
saie, F., 334. 
acrama, scramasaxus, 
237.. 

Boc, 28^ 

sparaviere, It, 267. 
stagno, It, 217. 
■stufa, It, 346. 
tfini, 279, 

targa. It, targe, F,, 
231. 

tarja, Sp., Port, 231. 
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faball, uball, ubull, 
276. 

ag allaid, 248. 
aidche, oid'che, 312. 
aire, aireoh, 404. 
airim, 125, 283. 
ambaotuB, 0. Celt.f 
404. 

tander, 377. 

-apa, Cdt.y 128. 
arathar, 283. 

4r, 250. 
ard, 183. 

Argento-j Argentoma- 
guSjArgentoratum, 
Argentovaria, 183, 
argat, arget; Jn, 
ariant, 

arhanz, Oom., 
arcbfiiit, Bret,, 182. 
Ariovistus, 0. Celt., 
404. 
arfc, 248. 
asbiur, 110. 
asaan, 265. 
atcluic, 233. 
t4th, 363. 
athir, 371. 

Attrebates, 0. Celt., 
400. 

aue, 373. 
aurdam, 342, 
awr, Cymr., 177. 
bairgen, 293, 

Un, 119. 
beoh, 293. 
befer, Oow.,®247. 
beithe, Tr., bedwe, 
Welsh, 271. 
fbelft, Cymr., 248. 
ben, 385. 
tbi, 274. 
bidil, 234. 
bir, 229. 


8. CELTIC. 

(Irish not distinguished,) 

bl4tb, 128. 
bligim, 319. 
boco, 124, 248. 
h6, 248, 260. 
bole, 260. 
fbrace, O.G,, 322. 
braccae, O.O., 322. 
br4thir,.372. 
brd,-124. 
bruinne, 232. 
bruinni, 186. 
caech, 128. 
caise, 319. 
carr, 144, 263, 339. 
cat, 268. 
foath, 235. 
cathbarr, 233. 
Oathoiarn, 194. 
tc4aohta, M,L, 288. 
ceinach, Cymr,, 24'8. 
oelicnon, 0.0,, 343. 
oerc, ceredae, 137, 
257. 

cerd, 168, 169. 
oertle, 331. 
tc6tne, 372. 
oilornn, 367. 
claidebjclaidbene, 229, 
236. 

tcl4tbe, 342. 
oliath, 342. 
cld, 346. 
odi. 137, 261. 
coibnes, 350. 
coio, 109. 
coll, 128, 274. 
colom, 269. 
oongan, congna, con- 
ganohness, 231^. 
copar, Jr., cober, 
Gom,, 200. 

core, coire, 128, 160, 
367. 

t/c4p/xa, O.G,, 322. 1 


ferandgius, 274. 
creccaim, 348. 
cr4d, 199. 
orddumae, 186. 
crem, 284, 295. 
crenim, 132, 348. 
oretim, 416. 
criatbar, 128. 
crooan, 260. 
crooenn, croccenn, 
260. 

erd, 316. 
cii, 247, 264. 
cuirm, 321. 
dair, daxir, 1^8, 272. 
Urn, 130, 403. 
derg, dergor, 186. 
ddriad, 263. 
dess, 254, 265. 
dia, 312. 
dia, 416, 419. 
dinu, 260. 
tdiul3arcu, 233. 
dorus, 108, 342. 
dub, 253. 

-ddnum, 0.(7., 140, 
144. 

eob, 248, 261. 
elain, Cymr., 248. 
-em, 349. 

emed, 0. Gymr., 
efydd, AfoJ. Oym/r., 
199. 
e6, 274. 
edrna, 282. 
er, (7om., 252. 

Eriu^ iferenn, 404. 
dsca, 306, 
escung, 118, 258. 
dtaim, 363. 
ewitbr, Mod, Cymr., 
eubter, 0, Com., 
373, 379. 
fdith, 128. 
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fedb, 229, 390. 
fedaim, fedan, 384. 
f^n, 339. 
fer, 110. 

fern, fernog, 231. 
fertas, 332. 
fescor, 313. 
tfiad, ffadach, 251. 
ftoh, 400. 
ficljim, 128.. 
figim, 330. 
fin, 323. 

find, finn, 186, 231, 
304. 

ffinden, 231. 
ffindruine, findbru- 
ithne, findbruinni, 
186. 

fine, 350. 
flu, 130. 
fir, 128. 
flaith, 404. 

gabul, gablaoh, gab- 
aloa, 236. 
gai, ga, 235. 
gam, 301, 302. 
garan, Cywr,^ 252. 
g^is, 252. 
gen, 108. 
glall, 209. 

goba, gof, Bret,f 
Com.t Cymr.. 
158. 

Gobanus, /., Goban- 
nitio, 0,C.y Gouan- 
nqn, Cymr.y 158. 
gort, 291. 
graig, 263, 
griilin, Gen., 123, 
gulan, Cymr.y 336. 
gwic, Cora., 400, 
gwenn, JBret.y 292. 
gwiniz, Brety 292. 
hoiarn, haearn, Gymr., 
hoern, hern, horn, 
Co$’n.f haiarn, 

hoiarn, A'f‘em,y 194, 
209, 232. 

Haiarn, Hoiarn, Hoi- 
arnscoefc Hael- 


hoiam, Cymr.y 
Arem,y 194. 
hebauc, Gyrrvr.y 267. 
lieu, Cymr.y 283. 
heul, Gymr.y Corny 
414. 

hiuin, Oom.y 274. 
hooh, Gom.y hwcb, 
Gymr , , houch,hoch, 
Bret.y 289. 
hveger, Gorn.y 376. 
hvigeren, Gom.y 376. 
iarunn, iam, 209, 
232. 

iaso, 117, 128, 353. 
ibar, 275, 
imb, 125, 319. 
innooht, 311. 

iou, Cymr., 339. 
IsarnodOri, C.C., 209. 
ith, 317. 

ithim, 317. 

Kapvov'rijv (rdkmyyoy 
.128, 

j 14ine, 294. 
lem, 128. 
lethar, 328, 
liaig, 421. 
lin, 293. 
filth, 305. 
loch, 128, 353. 
luaide, 218. 

Ifiach, 119. 
lubgort, 291. 
luirech, Uuryg, 
Gmyr.f 231,. 
luge, 376, 
luss, 296. 
maite, matan, 128. 
fiavidKyj^f O.G.j 337 
marc, 263. 
m4thir, 371. 
f m^in, mianach, 208, 
melg, 124. 
melim, 125, 283, 
mertreoh, 146. 

ipl, 306. 
mid, 321. 
mil, 321. 
mile; 349. 


mitall, 155. 
modryb, Gyrfir.y 374. 
more, O.C., 353 
muin, muince, 337. 
miiir, 353. 
mur, 146. 
fnau, n6i, 363. 
n61, 416. 

nem, nemed, 415. 
nia, 374. 
nocbt, 327. 
ocet, 0 . Gorn.y 283. 
foegi, 350. 
og, 123. 

ohau, Gom.y 260. 

6i, 248, 260. 

6m, 316. 

6r,/.,our, eur, Gymr.y 
177. 

orbe, 125, 290. 
ore, 261, 289. 
p4atar, 218. 
peber, Cont., 315. 
rdith, rath, 183. 
rdm, 353. 
rath, rotb, 339. 
t rech, Z. , reo, 0. Br^t . , 
128, 283, 289. 
reooim, 362, 
renim, 352. 
rl, 144, 404. 

•ritum, O.C, 363. 
rdod, 119. 
fruaim, 274. 
nin, 280. 
sdi, 334. 

8aiget,saiged, J. ,saeth, 
Gymr.y 233. 
sail, saileaoh, 274. 
sai, 363. 
salann, 318, 
sam, samrad, 301, 
302, 

taciath, 231. 
seboco, 257, 
seib, 296. 
senmdthir, 374. 
t sesreob,' sesrach, 263. 
sil, 283. 

slur, 177, 209, 372. 
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fsmir, 320. 
sndthe, 331. 
snechta, 301, 

Bilim, snimaire, 129, 
331. 

8000 , swoh, Gymr.y 
sooh, Qom.j souoh, 
so6h, Bret., 288. 
Stan, stain, sdan, L, 
st^an, Corn., st^an, 
Bteii, stin, Arem., 
217. 


sterenn, Bret, 414. 
t4id, 402. 
tarb, 260. 

target, taryan, 
Cymr., 231. 
tarvos, O.G., 260. 
teg, 342. 
tindscra, 383. 
treb, Z, tref, Gymr.^ 
128, 140, 400. 
tuirend, 292. 
tiiag, 333. 


tiiatb, 128, 140, 264, 
403. 

ttunna, tonn, tond, 
tonnen, Bret,, 

260. 

tian, 260. 

umae, uim, 199, 213. 
umaide, umhaidbe, 
Timamail, 199. 
yell, Cymr., 260. 
ystaen, Cymr., 218. 
yw, Cymr., 206. 


9. TEUTONIC. 


{Gothic not distinguished.) 

dband, O.H.G,, ap- 
tann, O.N., ^fen, 


A.S., 313. 
adum, A.S., 376 
4e, O.N., 373. 
fafFo, O.H.a, 276. 
ag, O.H.G., 118. 
ihom, O.H.G., 128, 
206. 

abs, ahana, 283. 
ahsa, O.H.G., 339. 
abva, 128. 
airzjan, 128. 
aiz, 126, 132, 188, 
199, 200. 
akrs, 283. 
albiz, O.H.G., 129i 
ale, Engl., 322. 
alhs, 277. 

almr, dlmr, O.N., 128, 
222, 229, 274. 
alp, O.H.G., alf, A.S., 
41fr, 41fa liodi, visi 
41fa, 163, . 

ama, O.H.G., 371. 
ambosz, M.H.G., ana- 
p6z, O.H.G., 159. 
amsala, O.H.G., 128. 
ana, O.H.G:, 374. 
anco, ancho, anche, 
O.H.G., alike, 
Alem., 125, 319. 


andbabts, 404. 
ango, angul, O.H.G., 
236. 

ano,0,H.G., 374,375. 
anses Goth., oss, 
O.N., 416. 
anut, O.H.G., 252. 
fapi, O.N., 276. 
tapple, Eng., 276. 
apsa, O.H.G., 274. 
aqizi, 234. 
ir, A.S., 188, 190. 
ara, Goth. ,aro, O.H.G., 
138, 262. 

arbi-numja, 125, 290. 
arbjd, 386. 
ardr, O.N., 283. 
farfe, arbe, M,H.G,, 
229. 

farhvazna, 229, 233. 
arjan, 125. 
arl, O.N„ 283. 
arndn, O.H.G., 303. 
aruz, Aruzapah, Ariz- 
pero, Arizgrefti, 
Arizgruoba, O.H.G., 
188, 200, 213. 
farwiz, O.H.G., 295. 
asans, 128, 303, 304, 
311. 

asiliis, Goth., assa, 
A.S,, 265. 


askr, O.N., 226, 235, 
274, 278, 427. 
asp das, M.H.G. dial., 
277. 

asten, M.H.G., 304. 
% A.S., 376. 
aj>n, 128j 304. 
atisk, 128, 293. 
atta, 371. 
faudr, O.N., 304. 
auga-daiird, 346. 
adhns, 346. 
aiihsa, 126, 128, 260. 
ausd, 178, 
aiiwl, 248, 260, 
avi-, 332. 
av6, 373, 

azgdr, O.H.G., atg^lr, 
A.S., atgeir, O.N., 
236. 

fazgd, 135, 346. 
bacan, A.S., babhan, 
• O.H.G., 126, 128, 
317. 

bait, bitum, 109. 
balgs,' 260. 
fbansts, 347. 
bar.d, bardisan, 
M.H.G., 238. 
bariz-, Goth., barr, 
O.N., 128, 284, 

293. 
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bart-, 123. 

barta, O.H.G., 234. 
fbAs, O.N., 347. 
basa, O.H.a, 354. 
baso, A.S., 119. 
baugr,O.N.,l78, 348. 
baiirgsvaddjus, 342. 
bauD, O.N., bedn, 
A.S., 295. 

fbearu, A.S., borr, 
barr, O.N., 277. 
behhari, O.H.G., 323. 
bed, bedr, A.S., 322. 
btosjds, 372. 
besitz, M.H.G., 290. 
bezzer bant diu, Med. 

H.G., 255. 
bibar, O.H.G., 248. 
bida, O.N., 367. 
bier, M.H.G., bior, 
O.H.G,, bjdrr, 
O.N., 322. 

bthal, O.H.G., 234, 
237 

bill, A.S., bil, O.S., 
237. 

binden, M.H.G., 136. 
bini, O.H.G., 321. 
birch, Engl., birke, 

M. H.G., 271. 
biugan (bang), 349. 
briuwan, O.H.G.,' 322. 
bUo, O.H.a, blau, 

N. H.G., 119, 218. 
bliu, O.H.G., bly', 

O. N., 218. 
bldtan, 416. 
bluoma, O.H.G., 128. 
boc, O.H.G., 248. 
bdce, A.S., 272. 
bolvasmidr, O.N., 

168. 

b6na, O.H.G., bohne, 
N.H.G., 295. 
bord, A.S., 231. 
fborto', O.H.G., 335. 
tb6s, A.S., 347. 
braes, A.S., brass, Eng., 
128, 189, 207, 212. 
bredvan, AS., 322. 


bret, M.H.G., 231. 
br6j)ar, Gpth., bruder, 
M.H.G., 139, 372. 
brugga, O.N., 322. 
brunj 6, Goth. ,brunj a, 
0. H. G. ,bjnie; A. S., 
brynja, O.N., 225. 
bruoh, O.H.G., brdkr, 
O.N., 336. 
brut, O.H.G., 384. 
br(i)}-fa])8, 385. 
brynglofar, brynstil- 
kur, O.N., 232. 
bucca, AS., 124. 
bugjan. (baiihta), 
Goth.,byogan, A.S. , 
buggean, O.S., 

I 349, 382. 
bueoh das, M.H.G. 

dial., 277. 
bulga, O.H.G., 260. 
buohha, O.H.G., 
buche, M.H.Gr., 

I 139, 272. 
j butera, O.H.G., 320. 
bygg, O.N., 321. 

I dags, 312. 
dammerung, M.H.G., 
313. 

dadhtar, 372. 
daur, 108, 342. 
dehsala, O.H.G., 234. 
deigan, Goth., deig, 
O.N., 344, 367. 
tden, D., 222. 
diehter, O.H.G, 375. 
dihsala, O.H.G., 339. 
diot, O.H.G., 333. 
donar, O.H.G., 414. 
dorf,O.H.G.,128,400. 
dregg, O.N., 322. 
drostel, Med. H.G 
253. 

diibd, 263. 
fdung, 0,H,G, 341. 
dveorg, A.S., dvergr, 
O.N., 163. 
ealu, A.S., 322, 
edm, A.S., 373. 
fearfe, AS., 295. 
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fearh, AS., 126, 128, 
233. 

earn, AS., 139. 
tebresche, eibrisch, 
eibisch, M.H.G., 
275. 

ebur, O.H.G., 248. 
egjan, O.H.G., 283. 
ehu, AS,, 248, 262. 
ei, O.H.G, .123. 
eid, a.H.G., 376. 
eidum, O.H.G., 376. 
eikja, O.N., 278. 
teih, O.H.G., 227, 
272. 

eir, O.N., 188, 200. 
eisarn, 209, 212. 
ecchil, ecohel, O.H. G, , 
211 . 

elaho, O.H.G., 248. 
elilento, O.H.G., 350. 
elira, O.H.G., 274. 
elmboum, O.H.G., 
elm, A.S., 274. 
eltiron, O.H.G., 372. 
^m, 0. Frank, 373. 
eninchil, ^ eninohili, 
O.H.G, 375. 
6n-gimus,lexSal., 301. 
eoh, AS., 274. 
eosol, A.S., 265. 
Eostra, A.S., 414. 
er, 5r, .eer, O.H.G., 
188, 194. 

terbse, M.H.G, 295. 
5rin, erin, Med. H.G, 
188, 200. 

erezi, O.H.G, erz, 
M.H.G, 155, 188, 
200 . 

erztn, erzen, O.H.G., 

200 . 

drsmid, O.H.G., 158. 
each das, M,H.G dial., 
277. 

essa, O.H.G., 346. 
5wa, O.H,G. 244. 
eyra, eyru, eyrna, 
O.N., 278. 
eyrir, O.N., 278. 


X 
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fadar, Goth., fater, 
H.G,, 108, 143, 

371. 

fadreiu, 371. 
faedera, A.S,, 373. 
fafhu, Goth., fihu, 
O.H.G., vieh, 
M.H.G., 153, 260. 
falcho, O.H.G., falke, 
O.N., 267. 
faldr, O.K., 333. 
fallen, 257. 

falo, O.H.G., 119. 
fana, 331. 

tfara, faraman i, fara- 
kisez, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

farah, O.i^.G, 260, 
289. 

faran, farjan, 362. 
faro, O.H.G., 119. 
farro, O.TLG., 260. 
vart, O.H.G., 353. 
fatureo, O.H.G., 373. 
fajju, A.S., 374. 
ffadhd, 248.‘ 
tfeigi, O.H.G., feigr, 
O.N., 361. 
fel, O.H.a, 328. 
felawa, O.H.G., 272, 
339. 

felga, O.H.G., 339. 
fendo, O.H.G., 363. 
feoh, A.S., 163, 
feroha, vereh-eih, 
ferha, O.H.G.,128, 
272. 

fernevo, O.H.G., 376. 
fethe, O.F., 374. 
fejjgen, A.S., 372. 

-fill, 226, 260. 
filz, O.H.G., 328. 
■Piorgyn, O.X, 412. 
igorjj, O.N., 306. 
fin|)an, 353. 
fiuhta, O.H.G.,'274. 
fis, O.N., 282. j 

fisks, 117, 128, 364. j 
fiur, O.H.G., 414. 
flahs, O.H.G., 294. j 


, flado, O.H.G., 317. 

, . fldn, A.S., fleinn, O.N., 
211 . 

fliessen, fliiss, M.H. G., 
440. 

, flihtu, O.H.G., 329. 

, vliz, flitsch, M.H.G., 
flits, B., 234. 
folc, O.H.G., 403. 
folo, O.H.G., 263. 
forha, O.H.G., 272. 
fortnight, Eng., 312. 
f6tns, 134. 
fraihnan, 266. 

.Lff,./-:- r,... , - 

I I s I I I 

freien, M.H.G., 384. 
Triuntschaft, Med. 
H.G., freundschaft, 

N. H.G., 377. 
fula, 263. 

tfuotar, O.H.G., 317. 
ffurh, fiiruh, O.H.G., 
128, 283, 289. 
fyrs, A.S., 293. 
gabel, M.H.G., 236. 
gaits, 128. 

galie,Med.H.G.,230. 
gans, M.H.G., 262. 
gapaiddn, 328. 
garde, Goth., garten, 
'M.H.G., 291. 
gasts, 350. 

tgaswiOjO.H.G., 379. 
gavasjan, 327. 
gavi, Goth., gonwi, 

O. H.G., 403. 
gazds, 128, 229. 
gebaren,M,H.G., 139. 
geiza,‘O.H.G., 289. . 
geirfolki, O.K., 257. 
gelo, 119, 128. 

g^r, k6r, O.H.G,,gdr, 
A.S., geir, O.N., 
G6rtrflt, Gerhart, 
235, 238. 

gerben, M. G., 328. 
gersta, O.H.G., 123, ! 

128, 284, 292. ' 
gesmidejO.H.G., 198. : 


giaal, O.H.G., 209. 

, gisarawi, O. H. G., 231 . 
gisustruon, O.I).,372. 
giswistar,O.H.G.,372. 
giutan, 142, 416. 
glaf, Swed., 238. 
grdo, O.H.G., 119, 
grundu-vaddjus, 342. 
gruobe, Mei H.G., 
341. 

gulj>, Goth., gull, O.N., 
gold, M.H.G., 119, 
125, 134, 176, 178, 
194. 

gii)?, Goth., god, O.K, 
got, O.H.a, 416. 
Gypsies, Engl., 159, 
haban, 128. 
habaro, O.H.G., 293. 
fhabuh, O.H.G., ^51, 
257. 

haett, A.S., 230. 
hafr, O.N., 124, 128, 
248, 293. 
hagre, Swed., 293. 
haihs, 128. 
haims, 400. 
hairda, 260. 
fhairtd, 134. 
hairus, Goth., hern, 
0. Sax., heor, A.S., 
hjSrr, O.N., 128, 
237. 

halla, O.H.G., 341, 
346. 

hAlsbiorg, O.N., heals- 
beorg, A.S., hals- 
perga,O.H.G.,232. 
hamarr, O.N., hamur, 
0. Sax. ,hamor, A.S., 
hamar,O.H.G.,160, 
234. 

hampr, O.H., 294. 
hana, 261, 

hanaf, 6. H.G., hoe- 
nep, A.S,, 294. 
hardneskja,O.N., 232., 
harnasch, Med. H.G., 
232 

haruo,‘o.H.a, 277. 
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haragari, O.H.G., 
277. 

hasala, haael, O.H.G., 
128, 274. 
haso, 248. 
haukr, O.N., 257. 
haiirds, 331, 346. 
ha^rn, 128. 
haust, O.N.* 304. 
hehara, 137, 251. 
Heimlich, O.H.G., 
398. 

helan, O.H.G., 341. 
heUebard, M.H.G., 
238. 

helza, O.H.G., belt, 
A.S., 229. 

fhSr, h^rero, O.H.G., 
396. 

herbest, 0'.H.G., heer- 
fest, A.S., 304. 
hilms,' Goth., helm, 
O.H.G., AS., 0. 
Sax,, hjAlmr, O.JT., 
233. 

hinkebein, M.H.G.,’ 
165. 

htr^d, A.S., htr&t, 
aH.a, 396. 
fhirsi, hirao, O.H.G., 
293 

hiruz, O.H.G., 248. 
hjii, hjiin, O.N., Man, 
O.H.G., 396. 
heiva-frauja, 350, 
396. 

htvan, AS., 396. 
htwiaki, O.H.G., 396. 
htvr^den, A.S., 396. 
hlaifs, 143, 317. 
fhlauts, Goth., hluz, 
O.H.G., hiatr, 

O.N., 279. 
hleidama, 255. 
thleij>ra, Goth., hlip, 
O.N., 342, 

fhlidan, 0. Sax., 
342. 

hlff, O.N., 238. 
hlifan, 402. 


hlija,Goth.,hU,O.N., 
hleo, 0. Sax., 342, 
343. 

hlynr, O.UlT., 275. 
hdha, 288, 289. 
houwan, 0 H.G., 158. 
horr (hor), O.N., 
294. 

hraivadubO, 253. 
hrehin, O.H., 327. 
hr6o, O.H.G., 315. 
hrifeling, AS., 337. 
hrdt, 346. 
hruk, 137. 

hulja, hulla, O.H.G., 

230. 

hmnarr, O.H., 258. 
hunds, Goth., hund, 
M.H.G., 134, 247, 
264. 

hunsl, Goth., h4sel, 
A.S., hdsl, O.N., 
415. 

huoba, O.H.G., hufe, 
M.H.G., 128, 291, 
huohili, O.H.G., 289. 
huon, O.H.G., 251. 
huora, O.H.G., hure, 
M.H.G., hora, 
Swed., 14.6. 
huosto, O.H.G., 421. 
huot, O.H.G.,’ 230, 
hurd, O.N., 346. 
hAs, O.H.G., 343. 
htitte (hutta), 

O.H.G., 343. 
hvaiteis, 292. 
hveitB, 292. 
hvitte scilti, O.H.G,, 

231. 

hvel, O.N., hveol, 
AS., 339. 

hverr, O.N., 128, 

160, 367. 
hyse, AS,, 372. 
hyske, AS., 396. 
jagdn, O.H.G., 250. 
jam, O.N., 163, 209. 
Jarnglumra, Jaru- 
saxa, O.N,, 163. 


j6r, 138, 301. 
igil, O.H,G., 247. 
iha, O.H.G., 274. 
imbi, O.H'G., 321. 
iren, A.S., iron, Engl., 
209, 237. 
is, O.H.G., 301. 
isarn, O.H.G,, AS., 
O.N., isen, O.H.G., 

209. 

Isajihus, Isanpaoh, 
Isamho, O.H.G,, 

210 . 

ink, 339. 
iwa, O.H.G., 274. 
chalch, O.H.G., 343. 
caloatura, O.H.G., 
323. 

kalds, 128. 
chaltsmid, O.H.G,, 
168, 169. 

kamin, M.H.G., 159. 
charro, O.H.G., 144, 
339, 

kas, kasja, 367, 
chdsi, O.H.G,, Sax«, 
c^se, A.S., cheese, 
Eng., 126, 319. 
kaupdn, Goth,,kaupa, 
O.N.jCeApian, AS., 
144, 348. 
kaiirn, 284. 
chazza, ohataro, 
O.H.G., 268. 
oholih, O.H.G., 323. 
kMikn, 343. 
kernen, M.H.G., 
kirna, 0. N. , 6yrnan, 
AS., chum, Engl., 
320. 

kesja, O.N., 238. 
fkien, 0 H.G., c6n, 
A.S., kiefer, 
M.H.G., 274.. 
kinnus, 108. 
kitze, M.H.G., 268. 
kn6])s, Goth., ohuuot, 
cliniiosli, O.H.G., 
,400. 

foofa, A.S., kofi, 
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O.N., kobe, Ked. 
H.a, 341, 

koto, O.N., 6j^6en, 
A.S., 269. ‘ 
kojia mundi keypt, 
O.N., 382. 
konungr, O.N., 404. 
fchoufan, O.H.G., 

349. 

crau, A.S., 123, 252. 
krukka, 0.1^*., crocca, 
A.S., 260. ■ 
fobubisi, 

341. 

oulufre, A.S., 269. 
ohumin, O.H.G.,- 298. 
cbumii, O.H.G., 399, 
400. 

chuning, O.H.G., 
404. 

chuo, O.H.a, 248, 
260. 

cbuphar, O.H.G., 
koparr, O.N., kob- 
ber, Pan., koppar, 
Swed., copper, 
Engl., kupfer, 
kopfer, Med. H.G., 
200 . 

ktipferin, Med. H.G., 
188. 

tchursma, O.H.G., 
ktirsohner, O.H.G., 
226 . 

kiirasa, M.H.G., 232. 
lagella, O.H.G,, 323. 
lagu, 0. Sax., lago, 

^ A.S., 128, 353. 
lachenaere, Uchenen, 
Med. H.G., 421. 
lachs, O.H.G., 118. 
langiz, O.H.G., 
lencten, A.S., 304. 
laiifs, 342. 

16, O.H., 283. 

Md, A.S,, 218. 
ledar, O.H.G., 328. 
ligan, Goth., legen, 
M.H.G., 128, 344. 
lehne, lenne, lohne, 


M.H.G. dial., 
274. 

lein, 293. 

leis, Med. H,G., 283. 
fleihu, Goth., M., 
A.S., lid, O.H.G., 
322. 

Ihkeis, 421. 
tlencha, O.H.G,, \255. 
lenzo, O.H.G., 3u4. 
leodslaho, O.H.G., 
166. 

lesan, O.H.G., *279. 
lewo, louwo, O.H.G,, 

249. 

tlink, M.H.G., 255. 
linnr, O.N., 294. 
flinta, O.H.G., lind., 
A.S., 231, 236, 

274, 294. 

linsi, O.H.G., 296. 
Ijddasmidr, O.H., 
158, 166. 
liri, O.N., 252. 
liugan, 376. 
log, O.N., 128. 
lood, D., I6t, Med. 

H.G., 218. 

L6j)urr, O.N., 412. 
louba, O.H.G., 342. 
louft, O.H.G., 329. 
louh, O.H.G., 296. 
liibjaleisei, Goth., lyf, 
O.isr., 421. 
luhs, O.H.G., 248. 
Inn, O.H.G., lunisa, 
0. Sax., lynes, 
A.S., 339. 

lunze, Med. H.G., 

250. 

luoder, Med. H.G., 
267. 

Ihrwein, O.H.G., 323. 
mM, O.H.G., 283. 
m%, O.H.G., meeg, 
mcogd, A.S., m6g8 
Goth., mdgr., O.N., 
400, 401. 

mago, O.H.G., 284. 
mdjan, O.H.G., 283. 


malan, 125, 283. 
malz, O.H.G., malt 
O.N., mealt, A.S., 
322. 

mana, O.H.G., 337. 
Mannus, 412. 
fmanga^ mangari, 
O.N., mangere, 
A,S., mangiri, 
O.H.G., 349. 
mama, M.H.G., 139. 
marei, 353. 
iparg, O.H.G., 315. 
mast, O.H.G., mastr, 
O.N., 128, 353. 
maiirgins, 313. 
meard, A.S., 268. 
fmeisa, O.H.G., 128, 
252. 

m6ki, Goth., maekir, 
O.N., mece, A.S., 
237, 238. 
m61jan, 280. 
m6na, 306, 414. 
menni, O.H.G., 337. 
m6n6j>s, 306. 
meriha, O.H.G., 263. 
mease, M.H.G., 
mosoh, Swiss, mes- 
sing, M.H.G., O.N. 
ma8tlmg,A.S.,201. 
m6ta, Longob., 382. 
metu, O.H.G., 321. 
milohu, O.H.G., 319. 
milip, 321. 

railtestre, 0. Engl, 
146. 

miluka, 124. 
fmimz, 316. 
mitan, 349. 
missere, A.S., misseri, 
O.N., 305. 

m6drie,A.S., modder, 
D., 374. 

moeme, H., m6na, 

O.N.j 371. 

mortere, O.H.G., 
343. 

most, O.H.G., 323. 
miindr, 382. 
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munt, munttoro, 

O.H.a, 128, 393. 
niuoma, muoia, 
O.H.a, 303, 372, 
a74. 

muotar, O.H.G., 108, 
372. 

mura, muri, O.H.G., 
145, 343. 
mAs, O.H.a, 248. 
n^n, 331. 

naba, O.H.G., nafu, 
A.S., 339. 
nahts, 311. 
i]aqa]>s, 327. 
nass, 254. 

nati, 353. 

fnaue, JMed. H.G., 
naust, O.N., 353. 
iiebil, O.H.G., nifl- 
hoim, O.N., 414. 
nefo, 0,H.G., neve, 
Med. H.G., nefa, 
A.S., nefe, O.N., 
374. 

n^l^la, 331. 
nlma, 349. 
nipt, O.N., nift, 
O.H.G.,niftel,Med. 
H.G., 374. 

ni|)jis, ni})jd, Goth,, 
nidr,O.K,374,386. 
nord, O.H.G., 128, 
254. 

toat, Engl, 317. 
ofan, ovan, O.H.G., 
160, 34’6. 

6heim, O.H.G., 373. 
ol, O.K, 322. 
olbenta, O.H.G., ol- 
fend, A.S., 266. 
or, orvar, O.N., 233. 
ore, Engl, 188, 190. 
Orohalo, O.H.G., 198. 
dstara, dstarun, 
O.H,G., 303. 
ostr, O.N., 319. 
detre, A.S., 268. 
ottir, O.H.G., 247. 
ouwi, O.H.G., 332. 


onwa, O.H.G., 440. 
paida, Goth., pheit, 
O.H.G., p6da, 0. 
Sax., 328. 

panzier, Med. H.G., 
panzer, M.H.G., 
232 

papa, M.H.G., 139. 
parawarij O.H.G., 
277. 

peaiiter, D., pewter 
Engl, 218. 
phawo, O.H.G., 270. 
pferd, M.H.G., 143. 
phtlari, O.H.a, 343. 
phluog, O.H.G., 
pl6gr, O.N., 289. 
pfirsich,M.H.G., 276. 
pforzih, O.H.G., 343. 
pfoBt, O.H,G., 343. 
pfunt, O.H.G., 143; 
pigsnose, Engl, 289. 
i pila, O.N., phil, 
O.H.G., pfeil, 
M.H.G., 233. 
portkona, O.N., 146. 
pott, potte, D., 160, 
p6zan, O.H.G,, 159. 
■pressdn, O.H.G., 323, 
-qatrniis, 125. 
quappa, O.X)., 441. 
qin6, 385. 
rad, O.H.G., 317. 
fr^fo, rllvo, O.H.Q., 
rdfr, rdf, O.H., 344. 
ragindn, 404. 
rams, M.H.G. dial, 
284, 295. 

raudi, O.H., 191, 

209, 210, 212. 
rands, 119. 
raus, 441. 

read, Engl.,/ rsedan, 
A.S., 279. 

rechts, M.H.G., 255. 
rihhi, O.H.G., 266. 
reiks, 144, 404. 
reecho, O.H.G,, 
rekkr, O.N., 403. 
repa, O.H.G., 229. 


rlda, O.H., ridan, 

A.S., riden, Med. 
H.G., reiten, 
M.H.G., 262. 
rita, O.H., rizan, 

O.H.G., 140. 
ritara, O.H.G., 128. 
rd, O.H.G., 315. 


rooka, Swed., 

118. 

froccho. 

rocch, 

O.H.P 

rokkr. 

O.N., ^1. 


r6w, AS., 

ruowa, 

O.H.G., 311 


rugr, O.N"., 

ryge, 

A.S., 

rocko, 

O.H.a, 293. 

runa, O.H.G, 

,, rdn, 

O.H., A.S., 

280. 

rnoba, O.H.G, 

,296. 

ruodor, O.H.G, 363. 

ruoz, O.H.G., 

346. 


friister, M.H.G., 274. 
sage, M.H.G., 288. 
sagqs, 313. 
sabs, O.H.G., O.S., 
seax, A.S., sax, 
O.N., 237. 

saian, satsd, 283, 291, 
293. 

salaha, O.H.G., 128, 
274. 

salo, O.H.G., 119. 
salt, 318. 

samo, O.H.G,, 283. 
sdpe, A.S., 320. 
sarva, Goth., searo, 
A. a, 232. 
sealf, A.S., 319. 
fsegl, O.H., segal, 
O.H.G.,aegel,A.S., 
334 

seh, O.H.G., 288. 

sei, Med. H.G., 334. 
seifa, O.H.G., 320. 
fseim, O.H.G., 321. 
sibja, Goth., Sif, 

O.H., 35*0, 399, 
40'0. 

sichel, M.H.G., 288. 
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silan, 128, 
slid, O.N., 118. 
silubr, 144, 183. 
sitioh, O.H.a., 270. 
siuja, 14^, 363. 
scaba, O.H.G., skafa, 
O.N., 227. 
skafinn, O.N., 235. 
fskalja, 343. 
skdlm, O.N., 237. 
soaro, O.H.d, 288. 
skauda-raip, 329. 
aceran, O.H.G., 288. 
skilduB, Goth., scilt, 
O.H.G., 231, 
skilja, 237. 
tsoit, 0,H.G., sold, 
O.N., 231. 

scintala, O.H.G.,343. 
Bchramme, M.H.G., 
237. 

soriban, O.H.G., 280. 
8chwarz,N.H.G., 119. 
sohwimmen, M.H.G., 
254. 

sennight, Engl., 311. 
slaoh, O.H.G., slakr, 
O.N., 265. 
slahta, O.H.G., 399. 
sUha, O.H.G., 276. 
fsl^o, O.H.G., sl^u, 
0. Sax, 256. 
fslino, Lower Rhen,, 
256. 

smalta, Swed.,.209. 
fsmairpr, Goth., 
smero, O.H.G., 
smjor, 320. 
smelzan, O.H. G., 128, 
smida, O.H.G., 156, 
158, 178, 198, 209. 
smidar, O.H.G, 158.' 
Smidr, O.N., 158. 
-amipa, Goth., smidr, 
0.1:7., smi)?, sniid, 
A.S., amid, O.H.G, 
158. 

smitteineister, Med. 

H.O., 166. 
snagft, 328. 


snaWs, 301. 
sn6rj5, Goth., snuor, 
O.H.G., 331. 
smira, O.H.G, 375, 
fsdkjan, 383. 
s61, O.H., 414. 
sparo, O.H.G., 252. 
sparwari, O.H.G, 267. 
spato, O.H.G, spaten, 
M.H.G., 229. 
spatjahr, M.H.G, 
304. 

speoht, O.H.G, 128, 
252 

speihha, O.H.G, 339. 
t spelt, H., spelz, 

M.H.G., 291, 293. ^ 
spelter, Engl., spialter, | 
D., spiauter, H.G., 
218. 

taper, O.H.G, spjor, 
O.N„ 235. 

faperbaum, Med. 

H.G., 235. 
fspinnan, 331. 
fspriu, O.H.G., spreu, 
M.H.G, 293. 
stahal, O.H.G, stahel, 
stachel, st^ll, Med. 
H.G, sUl, O.N., 
steel, Engl., 156, 
210 . 

stachulla, staohila, 
O.H.G, 210. 
staimbort, O.H.G., 
234. 

Stamm, 0. Sax., 278. 
stara, O.H.G, 128, 
252. 

stUrke, M.H.G., 266. 
stero, O.H.G, 266. 
sterro, O.H.G, 414. 
stiur, 260.' 
stiiba, O.H.G., 346. 
stuot, O.H,G, 263. 
straia, O.H.G, 234. 
sa, O.H.G, 248, 261. 
sulh, A.S., 128, 289. 
sumar, O.H.G, 301, 
302. i 


fsund, O.N., A.S., 
254. 

fsuiidan, O.H.G, 

sunnan, O.N., 

Sudan, A,S., 254. 
fsmita, OfH.G, 128. 
sunus, 371. 
svafhra, svaihr6, 376, 
386. 

Bweizjan, O.H,G, 

206. 

svidre, suithoro, A.S., 
0. Sax, 255. 
svilar, O.K, 377. 
svistar, 372. 


tackjem, Swed., 209. 
ftanua, O.H.G, 222, 
274, 

I tann der, M.H.G., 

I 277 

i targa, torguskjoldr, 
O.N., targe, A.S., 
j 231. 

I teinn, O.N., 218, 279. 
j>ah, O.N., 342. 
pahan,' 128. 

|)agkjan, 128. 
j)j6rr, O.N., 260. 
j)lsl, O.N., pixl, A.S., 
339. 

J)iuda, 128, 140, 403. 
paiirp, Goth., J)orp, 
A.S., thorp, O.S., 
140, 400. 

busundi, 125, 177, 
349. 

tjara, tyrr, O.N., teer, 
D., 272. 

timrjan, 272, 342. 
tin, 0.N.,'A.S., 218. 
tirnpaum, O.H.G, 
276. 

tlvar, O.N., 415, 419. 
toroiil, O.H.G., 323. 
toto, O.H.G., 371. 


tagr, 312. 
taihsvd, 255. 
tains, Goth., tiin, 
A,S., 218, 279. 
'tdcor, A.S., 377. 
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town, Engl., 140. 
treno, O.H.G., 321. 
trill, 138, 272, 
trog, O.H.G., 272, 
tiin, O.N., A.S., 140, 
144. 

ftnnc, O.H.G., 340. 
tunga, O.H.G., 340. 
ttunna, O.H.G., 260. 
Tuonouwa, 429, 
turri, O.H.G.. 343. 
twerc, O.H.G., 163. 
fdhtvd, 312. 
nlbandus, 265. 
ulfr, O.N., no. 
line, O.H.G., 258. 
iinsibjis, 350, 398. 
urtailsmit,. O.H.G., 
158. 

nsaiggvan, 279. 
lister, M.H.G., 258. 
ilwila, O.H.G., 251. 
fvdd, O.N., wS.t, 
O.H.G., 329. 
vaddjus, 279. 
wagan, O.H.G., 339. 
waginso, O.H.G,, 
ivagense, Med. 
H,G., 288-. 

.walls, O.H.G., 321. 
waid, M,H.G., 120. 
Waland, O.H.G., 163, 
164. 

Waldram, Waldbert, 

o.H.a, 399. 

Walh, O.H.G., Vealh, 
A.S., Valir, O.N., 
429. 

Walo, O.H.G., 164. 
valda, 404. 
vdr, O.N., 301. 
war, O.H.G., 128. 
vatd, 440. 

uuandelunga, wanta- 


15n, wantal6d, 
O.H G., 352. 
vandiis, 342. 
want, O.H.G., 342. 
webnn, O.H.G., vefan, 
A.S,, vefa, O.N., 
141, 330, 333, 
veftr, veptr, O.N., 
veft, A.S., wift, 
Med. H.G., veil, 
A.S.,wefel, O.H.G., 
329, 477. 

vefstadr, O.N., 330. 
veggr, O.N., 342. 
vel, O.N., 164. 
Veland, Wielant, 164. 
tweida, O.H.G., 
veidr, O.N., v^d, 
A.S., 251. 
veiha, 128.. 
veihs, 140, 400. 
vein, 323. 

vere, were, Average] t, 
A.S., O.H.G., 402. 
wida, O.H.G., 272. 
widamo, widuino, 
O.H.G,, Avittilno, 
Burg., witma, 
Fries., veotuina, 
A.S., 382, 383. 
viduv6, 391, 
vigsmitf, A.S., 158. 
wih, O.H.G., 277. 
wihsila, O.H.G., 276. 
wint, O.H.G., 412, 
414. 

vind-aiiga, O.jM., 346. 
windemdn, O.H.G., 
323. 

Mini, O.H.G., 350. 
winistar, O.H.G., 256. 
vintriis, Goth., win- 
tar, O.H.G., 302, 
303, 306 


wirtil,Med.H.G.,332. 
fwisil, wisiil, O.H.G., 
248. 

Vixl, Weichsel, 
M.H.G., 429. 
v6dt, A.S!, 128. 
Volundr, O.N., 16.‘b 
164. 

voma, O.N., 421. 
vrecoa, A.S., wrekkio^ 
O.H.G., 350, 402. 
wretch, Engl, 350. 
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Engl, 140, 280. 
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Vylfingas, A.S., 
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399. 
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O.N., 441. 
viilla, 332, 
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233, 274. 
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zeibhur, O.H.G,, 377. 
zein, O.H.G., 218, 
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M.H.a, 313. 
zimbar, O.H.G., 272. 
zin, O.H.G., 218. 
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322. 
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Pr., 215, 218. 
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332. 
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prodati, 349. 
proso, 293. 
prosci,. S.S., 384. 
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piseno, 282. 
pQ,tI, 353, 
pyro, 284, 291. 
mda, 156, 156, 191, 
209, 

rudnik, P., 165. 
rudrii, 119. 
vMi, 293.- 
repa, 296. 
fsagati, 384, 
svekr'd, svekiy, O.S., 
svekrbina, S.S., 
376, 377. 
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svila, 33Q. 

sviuecii, R, Svinec, 
M.S., 219.. 
svinija, 2.19,248,261, 
SvoiH, svatu, 378, 
selldl, R., 118. 
sestra, 372. 
siriima, 0. Serv., 
srma, M. Serv., 
183. 

sliva, 276. 
enilcha, 376 
sncgti, 301. 
soli, 318. 
fsocha, 288. 
soSivo, 295. 


srapii, 283, 317-. 
stado, 263. 
stall, Ri( 210. 
strela, 233, 
stryj, strina, stryjcl, 
373, 374 
su, sun^ti, 236. 
sulica, O.S,, sudlice, 
Cech, 236, ' 
sfivito, 330. 
sirebro, 141,183,194. 
severti, 354- 
sekyra,- sekyra, 224. 

sem§, 283. 

8%ktt, 288. 

^synii, 371, 
syrti, 319. 
tazbina, S.S., 377. 
tatl, 402; 
ftvarogti, 319. 
tesla, 234. 
teta, tetka, 374. 
tetrevu; 251, 
tisii, 274, 
toporli, 224, 238. 
tremii, 343. 
turd, 260. 

tudii, B., tu5, Serv., 
198. 

tdknti, tdkalij, 330. 
tilkn^ti, 330. 
tisti 378. 
tigtiva. 233. 
tys^§ta, 126, 349. 
uj, ujka, 37k 
oharalugii (haralugd) 
R, 210. 

oHUbd, 143. 317. 


chlffVd, chlevina 
(hlM), 343. 
cuyzii (byau), 3*43. 
cigelX,. 343. 
oytia, P., 218. 

Capd, 321. 

5elik. Serv., 211. 
Srinu, 1 19. 

5ij^, 141, 363. 
glfimd, O.S., Setom. 

R, 233. 
fgtitii, 231. 

*§tura, 375. 
tjugd, O.S., jilr, 
Oeoh., 254. 

.juoha, 315. 
tjabldko, 276. 
jagn§, 260. 
jazino, 260. 
jartt, O.S., jaro, Bo- 
hem., 138, 301. 
jasen, jesen, M.S., 
274. 

. jaspra, Serv 181. 
jaje, 123. 
je21, 248. 
jeklc, M.S., 211. 
jela, 274. 
jelenl, 13'4, 248. 
jellcha, 274. 
jesenl, 303, 311. 
jetry, O.S., jetrva, 
Serv. and Croat., 
jetorva, Bulg,, 
jetrve, 377. 
j§21my, 292. 

QgoriStI, 117, 268. 
attikti, 329, 330. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


KOTE. 

TheJndo-Earopean guttural-series is represented (in accordance 
with K. Brugmann^s Grund/riss) by y, §h (palatals), and y, 
y, gh (velar) ; the syllabio nasals and liquids by ^ p 

PART 1. 

P. 8Q, JSfote. — “L’Origine europ^enne des Aryas. M^moire 
prCsent^ au Congres soientifique international des 
Catholiques tenu k Paris en 1888,’’ par Van den Gheyn, 
Palis, 1889, is instructive on. the history of the home 
question, 

P. 103. — Sayce inclines of late, apparently, more and more to 
Penka’s hypothesis. Cf, V. A Gheyn, loc. dt., p. 10. 

P. 106. — ^Amongst the champions of the kinship of the Finns 
and the Indo-Europeans we should have mentioned 
Mioolai Anderson, “ Studien zur Vergleichung der indo- 
l^ermanisChen und finnisoh-ugrischen Spracheu, ’ in the 
PeM. d. ^S'tn. Ges. m Dorpai^ Bd. ix. (Porpat, 
1879) and Fr. Th, Koppen, Beitrdge zur F'i^age ueher 
die Urhevniat und UrverwandUchaft der Indoeuropd&i' 
UTid Fiimen, St Petersburg, 1886 (in Russian). 

PART IL 

P. 216. — Delbiiick calls my attention to the form ^d\t/xos (SanrnL 
d. griech. Vial. Inschriften von ColHtZf iii. 3, p. 149). 

PART IV, 

P. 274. — ^A. Pick {B. B., Xvi. p. 171) compai’es Lith. usis **ash” 
with Lat. orjius (*osinu$), which is very likely, 

P. 370. — The full title of Belbriiok’s work is V,k indogermanischen 
Vertoctndischaftsnamen) ein Beitrad zur vergleichmden 
AltertumskuT^e (Leipzig, S. Hirzjel, 1889), On Del- 
brdck’s agreement' with me, see p. 28 (406) and p. 212 
(690) of this work. 

P. 436. ^fi[. Brunnhofer, in hia book Iran und Turan (Leipzig, 
1889.), which is designed to -explain a very considerable 
number of geographical names in the Rigveda by- 
reference to Iranian localities gpes very much further. 

Owing to the difficulties of the subject, and the distance betw’een 
author and printer, it is possible that some few misprints may- 
have escaped detection in the case of the Indo-Eujropean and other 
words cited. The reader is requested.. io^nsul.t the Index in case 

ofdoubt. 
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